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TOULON :  A  WAE  PORT. 

'^  L'Empire  c'estla  paix/'  Louis  Napoleon  said,  solemnly,  to  his  nation, 
on  his  election  as  emperor;  hut  that  did  not  prevent  him  beginning  the 
Eastern  war.  "  L'empire  c'est  la  paix,"  he  repeated,  when  the  treaty  of 
Paris  restored  peace  to  Europe.  With  the  same  remark,  he  has  accounted 
for  the  enormous  extension  he  has  given  to  his  land  and  sea  forces  since 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  as  well  as  the  colossal  fortresses  and  ports, 
which  reached  their  culminating  point  in  Cherbourg.  August,  1858,  will 
be  remembered  in  history  as  the  epoch  when  the  first  rent  was  made  in 
the  Anglo-French  alliance. 

But,  although  Cherbourg  is  a  marine  fortress  of  the  first  class,  pro- 
tecting with  its  mighty  works  the  entire  northern  coast  of  France,  and 
menacing  England's  shores,  it  did  not  suffice  for  the  hundreds  of  miles  of 
littoral,  and  hence  the  emperor  considered  it  necessary  to  create  a  similar 
place  d'armes  in  the  south,  adapted  to  secure  French  supremacy  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  offer  the  southern  fleet  a  safe  haven. 

There  was,  probably,  another  motive  at  work,  which  the  emperor  cer- 
tainly did  not  make  known,  but  which  is  now  generally  recognised  by 
naval  authorities.  In  spite  of  its  thousands  of  guns,  Cherbourg  is  not 
impregnable,  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe.  Great  errors  have  been 
committed  in  the  construction  of  this  mighty  fortress,  principally  in  the 
armament,  of  the  mole,  and  the  three  forts  erected  upon  it.  This  mole 
forms  the  principal  line  of  defence  to  the  roads  and  harbour.  It  com- 
mands both  these  inside  and  outside,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  land  forts. 
But  this  isolation  in  the  sea,  which  seems  to  give  the  mole  its  greatest 
strength,  can  easily  produce  its  destruction.  The  mole  is  armed  with 
250  guns,  but  the  breadth  of  the  platform  is  only  30  feet,  and  there  is  no 
space  for  any  other  troops  than  those  serving  the  batteries.  Two  thou- 
sand men  are  the  outside  strength  it  can  receive.  In  addition  to  this,  at 
high  water,  men-of-war  can  lie  close  alongside.  If,  then,  the  attacking 
force  is  divided  into  three  squadrons,  two  trying  to  force  the  entrances 
into  the  port,  while  the  third,  composed  of  invulnerable  block-ships  and 
gun-boats,  steers  straight  for  the  mole,  and  boards  it,  with  8000  or  10,000 
men,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  fall  into  their  hands.  In  that  case, 
most  of  the  land  forts  and  the  harbour  would  be  exposed.  The  attacking 
ships  having  their  rear  covered,  would,  in  union  with  the  250  guns  of  the 
mole,  speedily  annihilate  all  the  enemy's  works.  As  night  would  in  all 
probability  be  selected  for  such  an  operation,  it  might  be  effected  with 
proportionately  small  loss.  Of  course,  we  assume  that  the  French  fleet 
has  been  previously  beaten,  and  cannot  attack  our  ships  in  reverse.    This 
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is  the  true  reason,  in  our  opinion,  why  Louis  Napoleon  is  building  such 
ttn  enormous  fleet  and  concentrating  it  at  Cherbourg,  for  the  fortress  can 
alone  be  saved  by  the  presence  of  an  Invincible  Armada.  Whether  the 
French  fleet  is  so,  time  alone  can  tell,  and,  perhaps,  sooner  than  is  gene- 
rally expected. 

The  Emperor  of  tlie  French,  far  too  acute  t«  rt^  all  on  one  throw, 
selected  Toulon  as  his  second  war  harbour,  and  it  is  admirably  situated 
for  the  purpose.  With  less  bravado,  but  with  equal  energy,  this  re- 
nowned port  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  been  converted  into  a  second 
Cherbourg,  although  not  posseting  any  great  likeness  to  that  fortress. 

Toulon,  at  present  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Var,  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  a  bay,  which  runs 
for  some  distance  in  a  north-westerly  direction  into  the  French  mainland. 
To  the  north,  a  high  chain  of  hills  runs  half  round  the  bay ;  at  the  south, 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  protected  by  lofby  promontories  from 
aasterly  or  westerly  winds.  It  is  guarded  from  the  south  wind  by  a 
peninsula  running  across  the  entrance,  to  the  north  of  which  are  the 
ereat  roads.  Close  to  the  town  are  two  large  basins  formed  by  magni- 
Scent  quays  and  moles,  called  the  old  and  new  port :  the  eastern  one  for 
vessels  of  war  and  merchantmen,  the  other  kept  exclusively  for  the  navy, 
having  been  greatly  enlarged  in  1856.  The  depth  of  the  outer  roads  is 
60  feet,  that  of  die  inner  roads  and  basins  30  feet,  so  that  a  fully 
eqtiipped  vessel  of  the  line  can  float  at  ease  in  them. 


THE  HISTORT  OF  THE  TOWN. 

Toulon,  called  by  the  Romans  Telo-Martius,  suffered  severely  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Saracens,  and  hence  its  progress,  in  spite  of  it«  excellent 
situation,  was  considerably  impeded  in  the  middle  ages.  The  old  Counts 
of  Provence  fortifled  it,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  Saint-Louis  ex- 
tended the  works.  By  the  sixteenth  century  the  seafaring  population 
had  so  largely  increased  that  large  faubourgs  were  formed  outside  the  wall. 
In  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  the  population  amounted  to  about  15,000. 
The  landing  of  the  Turks,  whom  Francis^  summoned  to  his  aid  in  1 543 
against  the  emperor  and  Henri  VIII.,  and  who  passed  ^e  winter  at  Toulon 
ander  the  notorious  Barbarossa,  greatly  checked  the  knprovements  of  the 
town,  but  they  commenced  again  under  Henri  Quatre^  who,  in  gratitude 
fiir  the  fidelity  of  the  population,  pulled  down  the  old  works,  and  united 
the  town  with  the  suburbs,  which  he  again  surrounded  with  bastion  works. 
The  first  stone  of  this  line  was  laid  in  1589,  and  in  1594  the  moles  were 
begun,  intended  to  provide  the  town  with  a  spacious  and  secure  harbour. 
A  portion  of  the  latter  was  reserved  by  Henri  IV.  as  a  war  port,  and  he 
also  built  an  arsenal.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  French  navy,  this 
harbour  soon  proved  insufficient ;  but  though  the  want  was  recognised 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  it  was  only  remedied  by  his  successor, 
or  rather  by  Colbert,  who  drew  up  the  plan  for  an  extensive  naval  esta- 
blishment. Vauban,  to  whom  the  task  was  entrusted,  commenced  it  in 
1669,  and  completed  it  in  his  own  masterly  way. 

The  progressively  increasing  population  made  it  from  that  date  most 
desirable  to  enlarge  the  town  and  the  old  harbour.  Since  1784,  the  plan 
hm  been  frequency  discussed^  bat  it  was  not  really  undertaken  till  18d6> 
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bttDg  at  that  time  kiffUj  unneceasaij,  for^tbe  flourishing  town  of  Margeillcp 
was  attracting  all  the  trade,  and  Toolon  gradually  sinking  as  a  coBk* 
mercial  port.  The  enlargement  of  the  town,  however,  was  not  set  abooft 
till  1856,  and  that  through  the  extension  of  the  war  harbour,  which  wa« 
disproportionate  to  Louis  Napoleon's  rapidly  created  fleet.  While  tlie 
war  harbour  formerly  could  only  hold  30  ships  of  the  line,  it  is  iifew 
spacious  enough  for  100.  The  surrounding  works  have  been  pulled  down 
and  carried  farther  oat,  by  which  process  considerable  space  has  been  ac- 
quired for  the  new  town. 

Toulon  has  endured  repeated  sieges,  which  nearly  all  resulted  unforta- 
aately  for  the  town.  In  599  it  was  captured  by  the  Goths ;  in  789  torn 
firom  the  Saracens  by  Charles  Martel,  but  thrice  besieged  and  desolated 
by  them  in  1178,  1196,  and  1211.  In  1524  it  was  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  Y.,  under  the  Connetable  de  Bourbon.  In  the  Spaniak 
War  of  Succession  it  gloriously  withstood  the  siege  of  Prince  Eugene, who^ 
after  twenty-four  days  of  heavy  fighting  with  30,000  men,  one-fourth  oC 
whom  he  left  beneath  tiie  walls,  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  last  tragia 
event  of  this  nature  was  the  siege  and  recapture  of  the  city  in  1793  by 
the  Republicans,  for  the  Convention  behaved  with  even  unusual  ferocity^ 
When  Toulon  surrendered  to  the  English  it  had  28,000  inhabitants  ;  a 
short  time  after  our  departure  the  number  was  reduced  to  7000.  It  hat 
been  calculated  that  about  6000  perished  either  by  the  sword  or  by  the 
wholesale  executions  of  the  republicans. 

But  Toulon  has  also  suflered  equally  by  pestilences,  which  raged  here 
with  unparalleled  fury.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  town  has  been  visited  no  less  than  nine  times  by  the  plague,  the  worst 
being  in  1721,  the  last  time  it  made  its  appearance.  Upwards  of  13,000 
persons  died  in^Toulon  alone^  while  sixty-tliree  other  districts  of  Proveaofli 
also  suflered  from  the  disease. 


THE  ARSENAL. 

The  arsenal  of  Toulon  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  for  it  coven 
about  one-fourth  the  superficies  of  the  entire  town,  and  is  so  admirably 
arranged  that  in  five  years  21  screw  ships  of  the  line  have  been  turnM 
out  from  it.  But  this  activity  has  always  been  perceptible  at  Toulon.  In 
1645,  the  arsenal,  which  had  been  considerably  enlarged  by  Richelieu, 

Snipped  a  fleet  of  36  ships  of  the  line,  and  twenty-five  years  later  another 
42,  among  them  being  several  three-deckers,  and  the  Magnifiqtte  oC 
104  guns,  the  largest  and  finest  vessel  of  her  time.  In  1856,  the  arsenal 
(by  which  term  we  mean  all  the  buildings  and  apparatus  required  for  a 
war  harbour)  was  very  largely  increased.  The  buildings  were  almosi 
entirely  re-erected,  and  two  new  docks  formed. 

A  regular  allee  runs  through  the  entire  length  of  the  arsenal,  and  the 
various  establishments  are  built  on  either  side.  The  eye  is  first  cauarht 
by  the  Pavilion  de  THorloge,  in  which  is  the  central  bureau  of  the  manne 
telegraph  for  tiie  arrondissement  of  Toulon.  Through  this  telegraph  the 
marine  prefect  is  at  once  informed  of  everything  going  on  along  the  whole 
French  coast,  and  if  any  vessels  of  war  come  in  sight.  The  tower  also 
flonres  for  signalling  the  vessels  in  the  roads,  and  to  regulate  the  chrono* 
meters,  indicating  daily  the  mean  time  at  Greenwich  and  Paris.   Froai  thie 
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tower  the  best  prospect  of  the  arsenal  can  be  obtained,  as  well  as  of  the 
faasini  which  hai  now  a  circumference  of  42,000  metres,  while  that  of  the 
onenal  is  4000  metres. 

To  the  right  of  the  allee  we  next  notice  the  rope-walk,  which  supplies 
flU  the  tackle  of  the  ships  of  war.  It  is  1000  feet  long,  and  covered  over, 
iriiile  at  the  other  end  a  small  steam-engine  is  employed  to  twist  the 
-cordage.  In  &ont  of  these  buildings  are  all  the  anchor  chains  of  the 
ships  laid  up  in  ordinary,  while  behind  them  is  the  Champ  de  Bataille,  on 
which  stands  the  Marine  Prefecture,  and  which  is  employed  to  exercise 
all  the  troops  attached  to  the  fleet. 

Between  the  chain-ground  and  the  rope- walk,  on  the  square  where  the 
Ecole  des  Gardes-Marines,  established  by  Louis  XIV.,  formerly  stood,  a 
sehool  for  warrant-officers  and  masters  (I'Ecole  de  la  Maistrance)  has  lately 
been  built,  in  which  this  important  class  of  sailors  receives  a  theoretical 
education,  more  extensive  than  in  any  other  navy.  On  the  second  floor 
of  this  building  is  the  library,  containing  more  than  8000  volumes,  re- 
lating to  marine  affidrs.  In  a  shed  attached  to  the  building  is  a  steam- 
engine,  employed  to  raise  the  water  flowing  from  the  town  through  sub- 
terranean canals,  and  used  to  fill  the  reservoir. 

To  the  left  of  the  rope-walk  is  the  great  foundry,  in  which  all  modern 
applianoes  have  been  introduced.  Passing  this  we  reach  the  mast-yards, 
'  liurge  sheds  in  which  the  masts,  yards,  &c.,  and  all  the  woodwork  of  the 
vessels,  are  prepared.  As  it  is  impossible  to  form  the  masts  of  one  piece, 
ihey  ore  composed  of  several  parts  (usually  six),  fastened  together  by 
means  of  iron  rings.  The  length  of  the  mainmast  of  a  three-decker  is 
120  feet,  and  its  greatest  thickness  4  feet  The  length  of  the  mainyard 
''is  112  feet,  its  extreme  thickness  2^  feet.  The  mast-shed  was  burned  by 
tile  English  in  1793,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt.  In  the  second  floor  is 
the  sailmakers'  room,  where,  if  you  are  fortunate,  you  may  see  a  mainsail 
being  made.  It  will,  possibly,  astonish  you  to  hear  1800  yards  of  canvas 
'  are  reqniired  for  this  one  sail,  which  is  100  feet  broad,  46  feet  deep,  and 
weighs  2210  lbs.  The  flag  of  a  three-decker  takes  1100  yards  of  stuff. 
Over  these  rooms  are  the  modelling  establishments,  where  every  article 
employed  in  the  construction  of  a  vessel  is  previously  designed  and  mo- 
delled. 

The  next  objiect  of  our  visit  is  the  building-yards,  of  which  Toulon  now 
has  four.  Close  to  them  is  the  old  dock  for  the  repair  of  vessels.  As  the 
Mediterranean  is  a  ttdeless  sea,  all  the  water  has  to  be  pumped  out  of  the 
dock,  and  this  was  formerly  done  by  the  galley-slaves,  but  now  by  steam- 
pumps.  Behind  the  buiiding-slips  are  two  pavilions :  in  one  being  the 
bureau  of  the  Direction  of  the  Hydraulic  Works;  in  the  other,  the  shop? 
for  regulating  the  compasses. 

Proceeding  from  the  basin  to  the  right  of  the  all^e,  we  pass  the  ballast-* 
ground.  The  ballast  is  piled  up  in  separate  heaps,  and  is  generally  made 
of  prismatic  pieces  of  iron,  weighing  from  100  to  200  lbs  Close  by  is  the 
gpround  for  the  water-tanks,  which  are  now  always  made  of  iron,  as  wood 
was  found  to  occupy  too  much  space.  Each  tank,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  vessel,  contains  from  500  to  2000  quarts  of  water. 

The  large,  handsome  building  we  next  arrive  at  is  the  general  maga- 
nne,  or  dep6t  for  all  the  smaller  articles  of  equipment,  clothing,  &c.  Thi? 
building  is  admirably  arranged,  and  the  greatest  cleanliness  and  order 
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prevail.     The  sight  of  it  produces  the  most  striking  effect  on  the  visitor 
of  all  the  marvels  he  has  yet  seen.  '  ./...^ 

Crossing  a  small  canal,  we  reach  the  gun-park,  where  all  the  cannaj, 
arranged  according  to  their  calihre,  reach  in  interminable  files  along  tiie 
quay.  They  are  all  made  on  the  new  model,  and  the  old  guns  have  been 
mroken  up  and  recast.  Opposite  the  park  are  the  buildings  and  workshops 
of  the  artillery,  while  to  the  right  is  the  armoury,  one  of  the  handsomest 
In  Europe.  French  ingenuity  has  been  exhausted  in  producing  pleasant 
Combinations  of  arms  ;  and  you  see,  for  instance,  weeping  willows,  tbe 
leaves  being  formed  of  bayonets.  There  are  some  very  valuable  coats  of 
ipail  also  scattered  about  the  room,  while  in  the  centre  is  a  statue  of 
'fiiellbua,  menacingly  raising  her  sword,  as  if  just  about  to  rush  on  the 

;~^ofe. 

/'     From  the  gun-park  to  the  mouth  of  the  basin  runs  a  mole,  along 
Svfaich  the  disarmed  vessels  and  those  intended  for  the  service  of  thepoH 
fie  in  regular  rows.     The  frigates  intended  for  the  latter  service  are  m 
reality  only  nominally  disarmed,  and  could  be  got  perfectly  ready  for  tea 
Si  twenty-four  hbiirs.     They  lie  next  to  the  entrance  of  the  harboor, 
bave  theit  guns,  water,  and  coals  aboard,  and  though  the  stripped  low«r 
masts  ostensibly  make  them  look  as  if  disarmed,  a  nautical  eye  detects 
at'onlce  that  everything  is  ready  to  hand.     The  only  thing  wanting  to 
iinimate  theni  is  the  crew,  but  the  men  are  ready  at  a  moment's  notice. 
It  is  the  silence  of  annihilation,  the  slumber  of  the  lightning,  which  a 
nod  cJEin  discharge.     In  the  magazines  running  along  this  mole  are  all 
'thei  stores  ot  the  vessels  in  ordinary,  so  perfectly  arranged  that  ten  to 
^^ twelve  shib^  might  be  equipped  simultaneously  without  the  slightest  ecMi- 
'■■'ftislbil.  '".'■■  .■■■'"* 

^''  Going  alohg  the  inole  we  reach  the  opening  of  the  new  basin,  whith 
Js  closed  at  night  by  a  chain,  and  is  thence  called  Chaine  Neuvei  A  ferry- 
boat, or  va-t-et-vient,  served  by  a  gallev -slave,  maintains  thd  oommutii- 
;  cations  with  the  western  mole,  on  which  is  the  Bagfne.  Two  howiteefe'S 
iii'e  pointed  at  the  latter  from  the  eastern  mole  to  defend  the  Chaine 
'N^uve,  in  the  event  of  a  revolt  among  the  convicts. 


THE  BAGNE. 

'  The  Bagne  runs  along  the  western  mole.  In  former  days,  the  convicts 
'were  chained  in  galleys,  and  rowed  them  in  conjunction  with  the  slaves 
'captured  from  the  Mussulmans.  If  there  were  any  deficiency  in  slaves, 
ijke  anthorities  were  empowered  to  impress  iree  men,  whiehy  though 
tyrannical,  freed  the  community  from  all  scamps.  At  times,  too,  men 
voluntarily  entered  this  dismal  service,  and  were  known  as  buono-voyos 
— bonne  volonte — an  expression  still  used  in  Provence  to  indicate  a  mau- 
Tdis  sujet. 

Marseilles  and  Toulon  were  the  first  points  where  ga11ey*slaves  were 
established;  but  afterwards  bagnes  were  also  ^ected  at  Rochefort) 
Brest,  and  Lorieiit.  For  some  time  past  only  the  one  at  Toulon  has 
been  kept  up,  and  the  other  convicts  were  transported  to  Cayenne,  osten- 
sibly through  motived  of  humanity;  and  measures  are  being  taken  to 
abolish  the  bagne  at  Toulon.  The  average  number  of  convicts  there  is 
4000.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  galleys,  in  1750,  they  have  been  em- 
ployed to  do  all  the  heavy  woric  in  the  arsenal. 
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The  entranoe  to  the  hagne  is  hy  a  heavy  iron  door,  which,  however,  re- 
mains open  hy  day.  Close  to  the  gate  is  the  hazaar,  where  articlea  made 
by  the  ccmvicts  during  their  leisure  hours  are  sold  to  visitors.     Their 

{rincipal  productioBS  are  carvings  in  cocoa-nut-shell  and  straw  mosaic, 
^owder-flasks  made  of  the  former^  and  carved  in  the  most  masterly 
ttanner,  are  generally  for  sale.  A  chef-d'oeuvre  in  this  class  is  a 
couple  of  flasks  made  oy  an  engraver,  condenmed  for  hank-note  forgery 
1x>  twenty-five  years'  penal  servitude,  and  on  which  the  battle  of  Balaklava 
and  another  action  are  engraved  in  relief.  On  the  two  flasks  there  are 
ime  hundred  and  forty-five  distinct  figures,  and  it  took  the  prisoner  two 
and  a  half  years  to  execute  them.  Their  price  is  in  no  proportion  to  their 
artistic  value.  £Iach  leisure  hour's  work  is  only  esUmated  at  1  to  4 
centimes  ;  hence,  during  his  six  hours  of  liberty  a  prisoner  can  only  earn 
from  1  to  5  sous.  These  flasks,  whose  value  is  at  least  1000  francs, 
ecMisequently  cost  only  125  francs.  The  cheapness  of  these  little  articles 
produces  a  ready  sale,  and  hardly  any  visitor  goes  away  without  pur- 
chasing something. 

The  bagne  is  divided  into  several  rooms,  which  serve  as  sleeping- 
apartments  for  the  convicts,  who  are  formed  into  three  classes.  The  first 
consists  of  those  condemned  for  life ;  the  second  of  the  indociles,  who 
refuse  to  work ;  and  the  third  of  the  eprouv^,  or  convicts  who  have 
conducted  themselves  properly  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Each 
new  arrival  is  chained  to  another  man,  though,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
regard  is  paid  to  the  character  of  the  men.  Every  convict  is,  on 
coming  in,  put  to  heavy  work  (grande  fatigue),  and  it  requires  a  year's 
good  conduct  to  be  removed  to  lighter  tasks  (petite  fatigue).  In  the 
latter  case,  the  convict  is  loosed  from  his  companion,  and  carries  his 
chain  alone,  which  weighs  151bs.  Double  chains,  bastinado,  solitary 
confinement,  and  the  Salle  des  Indociles,  are  the  punishments  awarded 
for  offences  within  the  bagne. 

The  Salle  des  Indociles  causes  the  visitor  to  shudder  involuntarily. 
The  convicts  lie  there,  fastened  to  iron  bars,  and  have  only  a  space  of 
three  paces  to  move  in.  The  bed,  consisting  of  an  oblique  wooden  sur- 
face, with  a  loose  log  for  a  pillow,  is  just  behind  the  bar.  These  con- 
victs have  neither  blankets  nor  mattresses.  So  long  as  they  remain 
obstinate,  they  are  kept  here,  and  never  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  They  see 
no  one  with  the  exception  of  the  gaoler  who  brings  their  food,  and  the 
visitor  is  only  allowed  a  hurried  peep  at  them  through  an  iron  trap  in 
the  door. 

The  dress  of  the  convicts  consists  of  a  shirt  of  coarse  linen,  a  long  red 
frieze  jacket  without  buttons  or  collar,  a  pair  of  trousers,  linen  in  summer, 
cloth  in  winter,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  long  woollen  cap,  on  which  the 
number  of  the  prisoner,  engraved  on  tin,  is  attached.  The  letters  gal. 
are  also  printed  on  various  parts  of  all  the  articles  of  clothing.  All  the 
relapsed  criminals  are  distinguished  by  having  one  red  and  one  yellow 
sleeve.  A  red  cap  distinguishes  those  condemned  for  five  to  ten  years ;  a 
yellow  band  round  it,  those  for  more  than  ten  years ;  a  green  cap,  those 
condemned  for  life.  Their  food  consists  of  bread  and  vegetables;  only  the 
invalids  receive  meat  daily  ;  the  eprouv^s,  twice  a  week.  The  latter  also 
have  a  mattress,  while  all  the  rest  have  only  a  blanket.  At  night  the 
convicts  are  chained  to  iroa  posts  fastened  in  the  groond  at  the  foot  o£ 
their  beds. 
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The  ccmncts  It  Is  graode  fisdagoe  are  not  allowed  to  earn  anything,  bat 
only  the  ^prouv^s.  Half  the  earnings  are  laid  aade  for  the  prisoner,  and^ 
en  his  release,  transmitted  to  the  maire  of  the  town  where  he  inttnds  to 
settle,  and  eanry  on  the  trade  he  has  learned  m  the  bagne,  for  everr 
eonyiot  is  bound  to  learn  one.  What  results  have  been  caused  from  this 
i^stem  is  proved  by  the  buildings  of  the  general  magazines,  the  covered 
dips^  and  the  hospitals,  sdl  made  exclusively  by  the  galley-slaves.  The 
gaolers  are  called  ^'  gardesKshiourmes,"  and  are  armed  inside  with  a  sabre^ 
outside  with  a  loaded  moalcet.  There  is  one  guard  to  every  five  couples 
of  convicts. 

Of  the  buildings  attached  to  the  bagne^  the  hospital  deserves  special 
mention.  It  was  formerly  a  magazine  for  cables,  but  was  handed  ov»  for 
its  present  object  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  consists  of  a  single 
room,  300  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  divided  into  three  galleries  by  two 
rows  of  pillars.  The  central  one  is  employed  as  a  passage,  while  in  either 
of  the  others  are  fiffy  iron  beds.  The  sick  convicts  are  attended  in  the 
most  careful  manner,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
waiting  on  them,  and  the  exquisite  cleanliness  everywhere  visible.  The 
repeated  attempts  of  the  convicts  to  break  out  of  hospital  have  rendered 
it  necessary  to  chain  them  up,  even  during  illness,  and  they  can  only  be 
UBchaiaed  by  the  phyencian's  order.  Every  evening  a  gaoler  examines  the 
iron  bars  of  the  windows  by  passing  a  knife  along  them^  and  thus  con- 
vincing himself  thait  none  Iwve  been  sawn  through. 

To  the  north  of  the  hospital  is  the  boat-builders'  yard,  the  long  boats 
of  the  vessels  being  oonstmcted  on  the  ground  floor,  while  the  lighter 
heats  are  built  above.  At  the  end  of  the  mole  are  the  slips  for  building 
fieigates  and  corvettes,  and  to  the  r^ht  of  them  are  stored  the  new  boUeis 
for  iteam-vessels. 

THE  FORTIFIGATIONS. 

We  Jiave  now  gone  the  round  of  the  arsenal,  and  find  cursives  onoe 
more  at  the  entrance.  There  are,  however,  two  auxiliary  arsenals— ^ 
Castigneau  to  the  west,  Mourillon  to  tibe  east,  of  the  town — both  very 
extensive,  and  deserving  a  description  consequently. 

At  Castigneau  we  first  notice  the  great  bakery,  an  establishment  now 
bong  removed  to  make  room  for  a  new  iron  foundry.  The  ovens  are  on 
the  ground  floor :  in  one  wing  there  are  eight,  in  the  other,  twelve.  The 
baiiding  has  two  stories :  one  for  flour,  the  other  used  as  a  magazine  for 
ship's  biscuits.  V^  great  alterations  are  being  effected  at  Castigneau; 
a  new  boiler  mannfactory  is  being  built,  a  coal  dep5t  prepared,  and  two 
new  docks  are  in  construction. 

Beyond  Castigneau  is  the  marine  laboratory,  where  all  the  ammunition 
is  made ;  and  farther  on  may  be  seen  the  two  naval  powder  magazines, 
called  Millaud  and  La  Goubran.  Behind  the  latter,  and  close  to  the 
coast,  is  a  battery,  and  another  above  it  The  former  is  called  Batterie 
des  Sans-cnlottes;  the  latter,  Batterie  de  la  Montague.  Both  were  made 
by  Napoleon  in  1793,  and  did  considerable  injury  to  the  English  fleet. 
Close  to  Castigneau  is  the  suburb  Pont  de  Lac,  so  named  from  the  mounr 
tab  stream  tiiat  runsthioagh  it,  whose  bed  Yauban  altered  when  building 
the  arsenaL 

T^  the  east  d  TeulesL  is  the  Fauboorg  la  Bode,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
mooly  eaUed,  MovHlb^  ud^dmag  tha  old  kadhmr,  and  giving  ita  nam» 
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io  the  arsenal  For  more  than  a  century  it  has  heen  the  depot  for  the 
ship-hullding  timher.  In  1821  sheds  were  erected  to  cover  it,  and  in 
1836  the  huilding  of  the  present  estahlishment  was  commenced.  The  most 
important  part  of  it  will  he  found  close  to  the  water's  edge,  consisting 
of  three  groups  of  five  huilding-slips  each,  which  render  it  feasible  to 
build  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  at  once ;  as  also  two  docks.  As  these  docks, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  ebb  and  flow,  had  to  be  formed  in  water  at  least 
thirty  feet  deep,  the  engineers  had  enormous  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
JEIach  dock  cost  1,650,000  francs,  or  about  the  price  for  building  and 
equipping  a  three-decker. 

A  chain  of  fortifications  encloses  these  succursales  of  the  great  arsenal. 
A  portion  of  the  Lesser  Mourillon  roads  is  reserved  for  ships  of  war, 
which  get  ready  for  sea  here,  after  they  have  been  equipped  in  the  arsenal. 
A  height  is  crowned  by  Fort  Lamalgue,  which  commands  the  roads  and 
the  entire  town.  It  consists  of  a  bastioned  parallelogram,  surmounted 
for  two-thirds  of  its  length  by  a  cavalier.  This  fort  is  armed  with  200 
guns,  and  supplied  with  bomb-proof  casemates. 

The  panorama  obtained  from  thb  height  is  one  of  the  prettiest  to  be 
found  all  around  Toulon,  which  is  rich  in  pleasant  views.  The  eye  can 
survey  from  this  point  the  entire  system  of  fortification  for  town  and 
harbour :  to  the  north  and  west.  Forts  Sainte-Catherine,  Artigues,  Faron 
with  its  tower,  the  forts  and  works  of  Saint-Antoine,  Fort  Malbousquet 
belund  Castigneau ;  to  the  east,  the  very  recently  constructed  fort  on 
Cape  Brun,  and  Fort  Sainte-Marguerite ;  to  protect  the  roads,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  last-named,  Fort  Lamalgue  with  its  detached  works, 
Fort  Saint- Louis,  Grosse  Tour,  Fort  Balagtder  or  Petite  Tour,  Fort 
Aiguillette^  Fort  Napoleon  or  Petit  Gibraltar,  and,  lastly,  the  tremen- 
dous battery  on  Cape  Capet,  strengthened  by  four  other  batteries  flush 
with  the  water.  These  works  mount  altogether  800  guns;  nearly  all 
command  and  support  each  other  in  turn,  and  the  most  daring  enemy 
would  find  it  a  hard  task  to  inflict  any  injury  on  Toulon  or  its  arsenal. 

We  cannot  quit  our  subject  without  paying  a  visit  to  the  new  marine 
hospital  St.  Mandrier,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  peninsula  of  Capet,  not 
far  from  the  coast.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  buildings  of  its  class ; 
nothing  was  neglected  which  could  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  patients  or 
the  object  of  the  institution.  Three  main  buildings  form  so  many  sides 
of  a  quadrangle,  the  fourth  being  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  and  in 
the  centre  are  two  enormous  subterranean  cisterns,  containing  10,000,000 
litres  of  water.  In  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  any  contagious  disease 
from  one  building  to  the  other,  they  are  isolated,  and  only  connected  by 
flying-bridges.  Each  building  has  three  stories,  and  each  of  the  latter 
has  externally  a  gallery  of  21  arcades,  a  style  of  building  which,  while 
adding  to  the  magnificence  of  the  edifices,  is  very  useful  to  temper  the 
cold  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  summer,  without  interfering  with  the  ven- 
tilation or  the  light.  In  addition,  these  verandahs  form  a  pleasant  pro- 
menade for  patients  not  strong  enough  to  descend  to  the  court-yard. 

The  two  side  buildings  are  reserved  for  patients,  each  containing  500 
beds.  The  central  building  serves  as  residences  for  all  the  officers,  and 
contains  the  offices,  surgeries,  laboratories,  kitchens,  and  all  the  other 
departments,  as  well  as  rooms  for  sick  officers.  Behind  the  building  towers 
Cape  Capet,  planted  with  trees  and  bushes  of  every  variety.  A  portion 
of  these  park-like  grounds  has  been  walled  in,  and  the  convalescent  are 
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allowed  to  walk  in  it.    The  chapel,  which  contains  some  very  fine  earv^ 
work,  was  entirely  btiilt  by  the  galley-slaves.  iv- 

A  few  remarks  about  the  French  fleet,  and  our  subject  is  exhausted. 
We  are  all  of  us  aware  how  much  the  present  emperor  has  done  to  pidl 
up  his  navies;  but  a  perfect  idea  of  it  can  alone  be  obtained  by  a  visit 
to  the  French  naval  ports,  more  especially  Toulon.  Since  1853,  the 
ministry  of  marine  has  published  no  statement  as  to  the  actual  condition 
of  the  fleet,  and  other  countries  are  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  real  strength  of  the  French  marine.  This  strength  becomes 
|ierfectly  evident  wnen  you  see  with  your  own  eyes  the  enormous  stock 
of  materials,  which  is  visible  not  only  in  the  ships,  but  at  every  step 
tlirough  the  magazines.  Louis  Napoleon,  in  augmenting  his  fleet,  has 
;&^pt  ever  before  him  his  wish  not  merely  to  make  a  powerful  navy,  but 
also  a  rapidly  prepared  reserve  in  case  of  accident.  Hence  he  has 
avoided  the  great  mistake  of  his  uncle,  of  risking  everything  on  one 
stroke.  Defeats  like  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar  can  no  longer  drive  the 
Trench  off  the  sea;  and  within  a  month  an  equal  fleet  would  be  got  in 
readiness  again.  There  is  no  want  of  crews  to  man  it  either;  the  Hfittsof 
the  "inscription  maritime"  display  to  us  145,000  men,  sufficient  to  man 
100  ships  of  the  line,  with  their  requisite  complement  of  frigates  a^d 
corvettes,  although  France  at  present  has  only  64  ships  of  the  line* 
Hence  we  think  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  fully  carried  out  his  desigp[IS9 
and  is  prepared,  at  any  moment,  to  try  a  fall  with  us  for  the  suprema<^y 
bf  the  oc/eaii.  TThe  only  way  to  prevent  it  is  increased  activity  in  <ytip 
own  arsenals.  And  that  such  will  be  displayed  there  is  no  reason  io 
doubt.  Sir  ffohh  Pakingtou  showed  the  way  in  which  it  could  be  doQe, 
and  his  successor  has  only  to  follow  his  lead. 

If  we  ask  any  Frenchman  the  character  of  Cherbourg,  he  will  unhe- 
sitatingly reply  that  it  is  a  "  port  d'agression.**  This  expression  can  only 
refer  to  one  power.  Cherbourg  is  the  embodiment  of  French  feelings 
towards  Englishmen,  the  result  of  a  hatred  which  has  been  fostered  for 
centuries.  Louis  XIV.,  that  embittered  foe  of  England,  laid  the  fiist 
stone  of  the  great  work,  although  he  intended  it  principally  as  a  defen- 
sive measure.  Napoleon  I.  intended  Cherbourg  as  ofl^nsive,  and  the 
impulse  he  gave  to  the  works  was  only  checked  by  his  overthrow.  Louis 
Napoleon,  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the  Empire,  has  carried  out  his 
linde's  will  with  great  energy,  and  this  energy  reveals  the  true  feelings 
df  the  nephew  towards  his  powerful  rival.  He  proclaimed  peace  to  the 
world  when  he  was  crowned  emperor,  but  the  feverish  haste  and  tenffic 
jexertions  he  made  to  raise  the  military  strength  of  his  country,  augment 
his  fleet,  and  complete  Cherbourg,  sufficiently  prove  that  his  thoughts 
were  directed  to  another  object,  which,  though  not  expressed,  was  openly 
announced  in  his  works.  His  error  was  in  converting  the  completion  of 
Cherbourg  into  a  demonstration,  and  seeking  in  it  a  triumph.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  the  formation  of  a  Channel  fleet. 

From  Toulon  we  have  nothing  to  fear  so  long  as  Malta  and  Gibraltar 
are  kept  at  a  proper  state  of  efficiency :  to  disarm  Cherbourg  we  mast 
press  on  the  fortification  and  harbour  works  of  Dover.  Till  these  are 
completed,  the  safety  of  England  against  French  invasion  depends  on 
our  Channel  fleet  and  our  close  attention  to  the  movements  of  Louis 
Napoleon. 


(     10    ) 
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OB, 

OUR  MALTESE  PEERA.GK 

Past  I. 

It  was  a  raw  night  before  SebastopoL  We  were  sick  to  death  of 
watching  and  waiting,  seeing  other  men  go  down  in  the  trenches  and 
never  getting  another  row  with  the  Muscovite  devils,  drinking  chopped 
Bay  for  coflPee,  and  never  coming  across  our  foe.  We  were  sick  to  death 
of  it,  and  pining  for  action,  like  harriers  kept  in  kennel,  listening  to  the 
baying  of  luckier  hounds  drawing  the  covert  near  by. 

We  had  had  a  paper  hunt*  in  the  morning,  that  had  done  us  a  little 
good;  and  now  we  were  sitting,  half  a  dozen  of  us,  of  all  three  arms, 
round  Fred  Powell's  fire,  drinking  some  splendid  Glenlivet  his  brother 
had  sent  out  to  him  (and  that,  wonderful  to  relate,  had  come  to  hand) ; 
talking  over  the  girls  at  home ;  of  how  the  Villersley  had  done  poor  Fitz 
into  matrimony,  and  Loo  Montressor  been  jilted  by  Tom  Batson  ;  of  the 
October  Meetings,  and  the  pot  of  money  Brandy  Bailey,  the  leg,  had 
made  on  Queen  of  the  May,  and  what  Belgrave,  of  the  Guards,  had 
w>pped  backing  Britomart ;  chatting  of  all  the  old  folks  at  home ;  of 
bygone  fun  among  the  stubble  and  turnips ;  of  the  Grand  Military  across 
fiizenham  Brook  ;  of  Woolwich  and  Chatham  luncheons ;  of  bright,  gay 
t«ondon  drawing-rooms,  and  hospitable  country-houses  in  the  hunting 
Reason, — talking  of  them  all  over  our  short  clays,  till  we  swore  in  hear^ 
earnest  of  having  no  better  news  to  send  home.  We  talked  of  them 
tiO  we  almost  saw  the  bright  eyes  and  smelt  the  sweet  scent  of  the  fresh- 
turned  furrows,  and  heard  "  i  o-i-icks !"  ring  over  the  wide  Northamp- 
tonshire pasture  land.  We  talked  of  them  till  Powell  got  a  fit  of  the 
blues,  and  smoked  in  silence.  {He  is  a  stern,  strong  fellow,  is  Fred.  We 
call  him  Dare  Devil  in  Ours,  but  he  is  as  spooney  as  a  boy  over  a  girl  he 
is  engaged  to — a  pretty  little  thing  he  could  put  in  his  pocket.)  The 
whisky  went  round  gloomily,  while  our  camp  fire  crackled,  and  the  wind 
roared,  and  Chapman's  Battery  boomed  out  into  the  night. 

"By  George,  I  like  campaigning  very  well!"  cried  Vavasour,  of  the 

■  Hght  division,  stretching  himself,  "but  I  just  wish  I  could  knock 
the  balls  about  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Oh  dear,  what  will  become  of  us  P 

Oh  dear,  what  shall  we  do  P 
We  shall  get  the  blue  devils  if  some  of  us 

Don't  find  out  something  that's  new !" 

**  I  wish  we  were  at  the  Cafe  Regence,"  suggested  Hamilton,  of  the 
100th  P.  W.  O.'s  Hussars. 

"  Or  waltzing  dear  little  Ponsonby  down  Woolwich  mess-room,"  said 
Hardinge,  of  the  Horse  Artillery, 

^^  Or  rattling  the  ivories  in  Leon  Deval's  sanctum,"  observed  JoueuFi 
of  Ours* 

"As  we  can't  be  in  any  or  either^"  began  Stuart^  of  the  Rifles,  ''and 
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tbere  are  no  ^romen  for  Dare  Devil  to  make  love  to,  virUcli  he'd  like  best 
€f  all,  let's  do  sometilnng  or  other.  Can't  we  fish  up  some  stories  as  that 
cute  young  lady  Fatima  did  ?  Anything's  better  than  silence.  There's 
lots  more  whiBky,  and  it*s  too  early  to  turn  in.  Come,  Gas,  find  tip 
something — no  matter  what.  Tell  us,  if  you  don't  know  anything  better, 
of  your  first  love,  or  the  first  time  you  made  a  fool  of  yourself.  They're 
synonymous,  though,  I  beBeve.  Fill  your  glass,  and  fire  away,  old  boy, 
pro  bono  publico,  as  the  man  may  say  wholl  have  pluck  enough  to  shoot 
Nap.  III." 

I  did  as  I  was  toM  (I  leave  the  thirst  for  ^  pressing  "  to  young  ladies 
who  pique  themselves  on  their  voice,  and,  to  draw  attention  to  it,  declare 
they  nave  such  a  cold  they  could  not  get  a  note  out),  filled  my  pipe, 
drank  some  more  whisky,  and  raked  up  a  tale  of  my  puppyhood,  which, 
with  a  few  interpolations,  I  tell  as  I  told  it  round  Powell's  tent  fire. 

All  first  things  are  voted  the  best :  first  kisses,  first  toga  viriltSf  first 
hair  of  the  first  whisker ;  first  speeches  are  often  so  superior  that  members 
subnde  after  making  them,  fearful  of  eclipsing  themselves  ;  first  money 
won  at  play  must  always  be  best,  as  it  is  always  the  dearest  bought ;  and 
first  wives  are  always  so  super-excellent  that,  if  a  man  loses  one,  he  is 
generally  as  fearful  of  hazarding  a  second  as  a  trout  of  biting  twice. 

But  of  all  first  things  commend  me  to  one's  first  uniform.  No  matter 
that  we  get  sick  of  harness,  and  get  into  mufti  as  soon  as  we  can  now ; 
there  is  no  more  exquisite  pleasure  than  the  first  sight  of  oneself  in  shako 
and  sabretasche.  How  we  survey  ourselves  in  the  glass,  and  ring  for  hot 
water,  that  the  handsome  housemaid  may  see  us  in  all  our  glory,  and . 
lounge  accidentally  into  our  sisters'  schoolroom,  that  the  governess,  who 
is  nice-looking  and  rather  fiirty,  may  go  down  on  the  spot  before  us  and 
our  blue  and  gold,  spurs  and  buttons]  ^ One's  first  uniform!  Oh!  you 
must  remember,  old  fellows,  the  exquisite  sensation  locked  up  for  us  in 
that  first  box  from  Sagnarelli,  or  Bond-street. 

I  remember  my  first  imiform.  I  was  eighteen — as  raw  a  young  cub 
as  you  could  want  to  see.  I  had  not  been  licked  into  shape  by  a  public 
school,  whose  tongue  may  be  rough,  but  cleans  off  grievances  and  nonsense 
better  than  anything  else,  i  had  been  in  that  hotbed  of  effeminacy, 
Church  principles  anl  weak  tea,  a  private  tutor's,  where  mamma's  darlings 
are  wrapped  up  and  stuffed  with  a  little  Terence  and  Horace  to  show 
grand  at  home ;  and  upon  my  life  I  do  believe  my  sister  Julia,  aged 
thirteen,  was  more  wide  awake  and  up  to  devilry  than  I  was,  when  the 
governor,  an  old  rector,  who  always  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  got  me  gazetted  to  the  old  Five  Hundredth,  as  crack  a  corps 
as  any  in  the  service,  as  you  do  not  want  to  be  told.  By  George !  I've 
seen  a  trifle  of  life  since  that.  However,  that  is  not  to  the  point.  I  had 
seen  little  enough  then,  locked  up  in  the  doctor's  study,  and  I  joined, 
one  of  the  most  green  young  innocents  that  ever  rubbed  macassar  into  his 
upper  lip  futilely,  but  with  maniacal  perseverance,  hoping  against  hope  for 
the  down  that  would  not  come. 

The  Five  Hundredth  were  just  then  at  Malta,  and  with,  among  other 
trifles,  a  chest  protector  from  my  father,  and  a  recipe  for  milk-arrowroot 
from  my  Aunt  Matilda,  who  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  catarrh  and  of 
cure  for  the  same,  tumbled  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  found  myself 
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in  Byron's  confounded  "  little  military  hothouse/'  where  all  of  you,  some 
time  or  other,  have  roasted  yourselves  to  death,  climbing  its  hilly  streets, 
flirting  with  its  Yaletta  belles,  drinking  jBass  in  its  hot  verandahs,  clank- 
ing spurs  in  its  palace,  cursing  its  sirocco,  and  being  done  by  its  Jew 
diarpers. 

From  a  private  tutor's  to  a  crack  mess  at  Malta!  from  a  convent  to  a 
ooSino  could  hardly  be  a  greater  chauge.  Just  at  first  I  was  as  much  astray 
as  a  young  pup  taken  into  a  stubble-field,  and  wondering  what  the  deuce 
he  is  to  do  there ;  but  as  it  is  a  pup's  nature  to  sniff  at  birds  and  start 
them,  so  is  it  a  boy's  nature  to  snatch  at  the  champagne  of  life  as  soon 
as  he  catches  sight  of  it,  though  you  may  have  brought  him  up  on  water 
from  his  cradle.  I  took  to  it,  at  least,  like  a  retriever  to  water-ducks, 
though  I  was  green  enough  to  be  a  first-rate  butt  for  the  other  young 
chaps  for  many  a  day,  and  the  practical  jokes  I  had  passed  on  me  would 
have  furnished  the  Times  with  food  for  crushers  on  "  The  Shocking  State 
of  the  Army "  for  a  twelvemonth.  My  chief  chum,  tormentor,  and 
initiator  was  a  little  fellow,  Cosmo  Grandison  I  believe  his  correct 
cogfnomen  to  have  been,  but  in  Ours  he  was  Little  Grand  to  everybody, 
from  the  Colonel  to  the  baggage- women.  He  was  Seventeen,  and  had 
joined  about  a  year.  What  a  pretty  boy  he  was,  too  I  Such  a  hand- 
some young  dog,  with  his  fair  curls  and  his  blue  eyes^  with  all  the  devilry 
imaginable  in  them.  All  the  fair  ones  in  Valetta,  from  his  Excellency's 
wife  to  our  washerwomen,  admired  that  boy,  and  spoilt  him  and  petted 
him,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  man  of  Oiurs  who  would  have  had 
heart  to  sit  in  court-'m,artial  on  Little  Grand  if  he  had  broken  every  one 
of  the. Queen's  regulations,  and  set  every  general  order  at  defiance.  I 
think  I  see  him  now^— he  was  new  to  Malta  as  I,  having  just  landed 
with  the  Five  Hundredth,  en  route  from  Scinde  to  Portsmouth — as  he 
sat  one  day  on  the  table  in  the  mess-room  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  in  spite 
bf  the  broiling  sun,  smoking,  2nd  swinging  his  legs,  and  settling  his 
forage-cap  on  one  side  of  his  head,  as  pretty-looking,  plucky,  impudent 
a  young  monkey  as  ever  piqued  himself  on  being  an  old  hand,  and  a 
knowing  bird  not  to  be  caught  by  any  cha£F,  however  ingeniously  pre- 
pared. 

"  Simon,"  began  Little  Grand  (my  St.  John,  first  barbarised  by  Mr. 
Pope  for  the  convenience  of  hb  dactyles  and  hexameters  into  Sinjin,  being 
further  barbarised  by  the  little  imp  into  Simon) — "  Simon,  do  you  want 
to  see  the  finest  woman  in  this  confounded  little  pepper-box  ?  You're  no 
judge  of  a  woman,  though,  you  muif-— taste  been  warped,  perhaps,  by 
constant  contemplation  of  that  virgin  Aunt  Minerva-^Matilda,  is  it?  all 
the  same." 

"  Hang  your  chaff,"  said  I,  "you'd  make  one  out  a  fooL" 

"Precisely,  my  dear  Simon;  just  what  you  are!"  responded  Little 
Grand^  pleasantly.  "  Bless  your  heart,  I've  been  engaged  to  half  a 
dozen  women  since  I  joined.  A  man  can  hardly  help  it,  you  see ;  they've 
such  a  way  of  drawing  you  on,  you  don't  like"  to  <fisappoint  them,  poor 
little  dears,  and  so  you  compromise  yourself  out  fif  sheer  benevolence. 
There's  such  a  run  on  a  handsome  man — it's  a  great  bore.  Sometimes 
I'  think  I  shall  shave  my  head,  or  do  something  to  disfigure  myself,  as 
Sparina  did.  Poor  fellow,  I  feel  for  him  !  Well,  Simon,  you  don't  seem 
curious  to  know  who  my  beauty  is  ?" 


■'  f. 
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<'  One  of  those  Mitohell  glrk  of  the  Tvrenty- first?     You  nvidtzed  with 
'em  all  night;  but  they're  too  tall  for  you^  Grand." 

'^The  Mitchell  girls  1"  ejaculiated  ho,  with  supreme  scorn.  ^' Great 
maypoles  !  they  go  about  with  the  Fusiliers  like  a  pair  of  colours*  On; 
every  ball-room  battle-field  one's  safe  to  see  them  flaunting  away,  and  as 
everybody  has  a  shot  at  'em,  their  hearts  must  be  pretty  well  riadled  into 
holes  by  this  time.  No,  mine's  rather  higher  game  than  that.  My 
mother's  brother-in-law'a  aunt's  sister's  cousin's  cousin  once  removed  was 
yiscount  Twaddle,  and  I  don't  go  anything  lower  than  the  peerage." 
:  >'  What,  is  it  somebody  you've  met  at  his  Excellency's  ?"; 
•  **  Wrong  again,  b^oved  Simon.  It's  nobody  I've  met  at  old  Stairs 
imd^Garters',  &ough  bis  lady- wife  could  no  more  do  without  me  than 
without  her  sai  volatile  and  flirtations.  No,  she  don't  go  there ;  she's  too 
high  for  that  sort  of  thing — sick  of  it.  After  all  the  European  courts^ 
Maha  must  be  rather  small  and  slow.  I  was  introduced  to  her  yester- 
day, and/'  continued  Little  Grand,  more  solemnly  than  was  his  wont, 
^^  I  do  assure  you  she's  superb,  divine ;  and  I'm  not  very  easy  to  please." 
/'.^'What's  her  name?"  I  asked,  rather  impressed  with  this  view  of  a 
lady  too  high  for  old  Stars  and  Garters,  as  we  irreverently  termed  her 
Marty's  representative  in  her  island  of  Malta. 

V    Little  Grand  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  lips  to  correct  me  with  more 
d^>nity.r 

i    >^  tier  title,  m J  dear  Simon,  is  the  Marchioness  St.  Julian." 
.  1 '^^  Is. tha<i  an  English  peerage,  Grand?" 

i  ^'fiuml'    What!     Oh  yes,  of  course!     What  else  should  it  be,  you 
bwU"      K  ■     '.-:■ 

'/  .Not  being  in  a  condition  to  decide  this  point,  I  was  silent,  and  he  went 
on,  growing  more  impressive  at  each  phrase  : 

<  ^^  She  is  splendid,  really !  And  I'm  a  very  difficile  fellow,  you  know ; 
obut  such  hair,  such  eyes,  as  one  doesn'tl^ee  every  day  in  those  sun-dried 
Mitchells  or  those  little  pink  fiovilliers.  (By  the  way,  the  champagne 
those  girls  drank  at  luncheon  yesterday  was  enough  for  a  mess-table ;  but 
giHs  always  do  go  into  champagne,  especially  those  delicate  ones  who 
take  a  quantity  of  ham-sandwiches  at  home  that  abroad  they  may  not  be 
able  to  manage  the  wing  of  a  partridge.)  However,  I'm  digressing,  as 
that  old  boy  James  says  when  he  keeps  his  two  cavaliers  waiting  on  the 
high  road  while  he  describes  the  shoe-buckles  of  the  coming  heroine. 
Well,  yesterday,  after  that  confounded  luncheon  (how  I  hate  all  those 
complimentary  affairs! — one  can't  enjoy  the  truffles  for  talking  to  the 
ladies,  nor  enjoy  the  ladies  for  discussing  the  truffles),  I  went  for  a  ride 
with  Conran  out  to  Villa  Neponte  (Mrs.  Maberly's,  you  know).  I  lefk 
him  there,  sitting  in  the  verandah  with  Lucy  and  Adela,  and  went  down 
to  ute  the  ovierland  steamers  come  in ;  I  half  thought  my  brother  Tom 
might  come  by  'em,  but  he  didn't.  While  I  was  waiting,  I  got  into 
talk,  <  somehow  or  other,  with  a  very  agreeable,  gentleman-like  fellow, 
who  asked  me  if  I'd  only  just  come  to  Malta,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing-— 
yott  know  the  introductory  style  of  action — till  we  got  quite  good  friends, 
and  he  told  me  he  was  living  outside  this  wretched  little  hole  at  the 
•  Casa  di  Fiori^  and  said-^ wasn't  it  civU  of  him? — said  he  should  he 
ifeiy  happy  to  see  me  if  I'd  oadi  any  time.  He  gave  me  his  card- 
Lord  Adolphus  Fitzhervey — and  a  man  with  him  cidled  him  *  Dolph'^-^ 
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Baron  Guatamara,  I  think  he  said  he  was.  Af  good  luck  had  it,  my 
weed  went  out  just  while  we  were  talking,  and  Fitahenrey  was  mon- 
strously pleasant,  searched  all  over  him  for  a  fusee,  couldn't  find  one,  and 
asked  me  to  go  up  with  him  to  lihe  Casa  <£  Fieri  and  get  a  light.  Of 
coarse  I  did,  and  he  and  I  and  Guatamara  had  some  sherbet  and  a  smoke 
together,  and  then  he  introduced  me  to  the  Marchioness  St.  Julian,  his 
sister — by  Joye  I  such  a  magnificent  woman,  Simon,  y<m  never  saw  one 
like  her,  I'll  wager.  She  was  uncommonly  agreeable,  too,  and  such  a 
smile,  my  boy !  She  seemed  to  like  me  wonderfully — not  rare  that, 
though,  you'll  say — and  asked  me  to  go  and  take  c(^ee  there  to-night 
after  mess,  and  take  one  of  my  chums  with  me ;  and  as  I  like  to  show 
you  life,  young  one,  and  your  taste  wants  improTing  after  Aunt  Minerva, 
you  may  come  with  me,  if  you  like.  Hallo !  there's  Conran.  I  say, 
don't  tell  him.  He's  such  a  deuced  fellow  for  the  heattx  yeux,  all  the 
girls  in  Calcutta  were  mad  about  him,  though  he  didn't  care  a  button 
tot  any  one  of  'em,  and  I  don't  want  any  poaching  on  my  manor." 

Conran  came  in  at  that  minute ;  he  was  then  a  Captain  in  Ours,  and 
one  of  the  older  men  who  spoilt  Little  Grand  in  one  way,  as  much  as  the 
women  did  in  another.  He  was  a  fine,  powerful  fellow,  with  eyes  like 
an  eagle's,  and  pluck  like  a  lion's ;  he  had  a  grave,  stem,  haughty  look, 
and  had  been  of  late  more  silent  and  self-reticent  than  the  other 
roystering,  debonnaire,  light-hearted  Five  Hundredth;  but  though,  per- 
haps, tired,  on  the  principle  of  toujours  perdrix,  of  the  wild  escapades, 
which  reputation  attributed  to  him,  was  always  the  most  lenient  to  the 
boy's  monkey  tricks,  and  always  the  one  to  whom  he  went  if  his  larks 
had  cost  him  too  dear,  or  if  ne  was  in  a  scrape  from  which  he  saw  no 
exit.  Conran  had  plenty  of  tin  of  his  own,  and  there  were  few  bright 
eyes  in  Malta  that  would  not  have  smiled  kindly  on  him ;  but  he  did  not 
care  much  for  any  of  them.  There  was  some  talk  of  a  love  affair  before 
he  went  to  Scinde,  that  was  the  ^use  of  his  hard-heartedness,  though  I 
must  say,  to  me  he  did  not  look  much  like  a  victim  to  the  grande  passion^ 
with  his  iron  muscle,  and  caur  de  bronze^  and  cordial  attachment  to 
his  rifle,  and  his  horses,  Loo,  Burgundy,  and  other  ingredients  that 
^*  donnent  la  pointe"  to  the  otherwise  remarkably  flavourless  '^  sauce"  of 
life.  I  was  a  green  bird  then ;  my  ideas  of  the  "  god  invincible"  were 
drawn  from  valentines  and  odes  in  the  ^^  Woman,  thou  fond  and  fair  de- 
c^ver"  style;  in  love  that  turned  its  collars  down  and  let  its  hair  go 
uncut  and  refused  to  eat,  and  recovered  with  a  rapidity  proportionate  to 
its  ostentation  ;  and  I  did  not  know  that,  if  a  man  has  lost  his  treasure, 
he  may  mourn  it  so  deeply  that  he  may  refuse  to  run  about  like 
Harpagon,  crying  for  his  cassette  to  an  audience  that  only  laughs  at  his 
miseries. 

"  Well,  young  ones,"  said  Conran,  as  he  came  in  and  threw  down  his 
cap  and  whip,  "here  you  are,  spending  your  hours  in  pipes  and  bad 
wine.  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  a  palate  that  isn't  blas^,  and  that 
will  swallow  all  wine  just  because  it  is  wine  !  That  South  African  goes 
down  with  better  relish.  Little  Grand,  than  you'll  find  in  Chateau  Mar- 
gaux  ten  years  hence.  As  soon  as  one  begins  to  want  touching  up 
with  olives,  one's  real  gusto  is  gone." 

"  Hang  olives !  they're  beastly,"  said  Little  Grand ;  "  and  I  don't 
care  who  pretends  they're  not.     Olives  are  like  sermons  and  wives, 
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everybody  makes  a  wry  face,  and  would  rather  be  excused  ^em  ;  but  it^s 
the  custom  to  call  'em  good  things,  and  so  men  bolt  'em  in  complaisance, 
and  while  they  hate  the  salt-water  flavour,  descant  on  the  delicious  rose 
taste!" 

Conran  smiled.  '^  Quite  true,  Little  Grand !  but  one  takes  olives  to 
enhance  the  wine;  and  so,  perhaps,  other  men's  sermons  make  one  enjoy 
one's  racier  roman,  and  other  men's  wives  make  one  appreciate  one's 
liberty  still  better.  Don't  abuse  olives  ;  you'll  want  'em  figuratively  and 
literally  before  you've  done  either  drinking  or  living.  You're  a  young 
colt  at  present,  fresh  to  the  road,  and  impatient  to  be  oiF,  but  when  you 
come  to  be  an  old  stager " 

''  Swathed  in  flannel,  and  propped  up  on  a  gout-stool,  Anacreon  con- 
demned to  water-gruel  instead  of  Falernian,  and  nightcaps  instead  of 
myrtle  wreaths,  sitting  still  to  see  other  people  go  in  and  win  !  Oh ! 
confound  it,  Conran,"  cried  Little  Grand,  *^  I  do  hope  and  trust  a  spent 
ball  may  have  the  kindness  to  double  me  up  and  finish  me  off  before 
then." 

"  You're  not  philosophic,  my  boy." 

"  Thank  Heaven,  no !"  ejaculated  Little  Grand,  piously.  "  I've  an 
uncle,  a  very  great  philosopher,  beats  all  the  sages  hollow,  from  Bion  to 
Buckle,  and  writes  in  the  Metaphysical  Quarterly,  but  I'll  be  shot  if  he 
don't  spend  so  much  time  in  trying  to  puzzle  out  what  life  is,  that  all  his 
has  slipped  away  without  his  having  lived  one  bit.  When  I  was  staying 
with  him  one  Chiistmas,  he  began  boring  me  with  a  frightful  theory  on 
the  non-existence  of  matter.  I  couldn't  stand  that,  so  I  cut  him  short, 
and  set  him  down  to  the  dinner-table  ;  and  while  he  was  full  swing  with 
a  Strasbourg  pd,te  and  Comet  hock,  I  stopped  him  and  asked  him  if,  with 
them  in  his  mouth,  he  believed  in  matter  or  not  ?  He  was  shut  up,  of 
course ;  bless  your  soul,  those  theorists  always  are,  if  you're  down  upon 
'em  with  a  little  fact!" 

^*  Such  as  a  Strasbourg  p^t^,  that  is  an  unanswerable  argument  with 
most  men,  I  believe,"  said  Conran,  who  liked  to  hear  the  boy  chatter. 
**  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself  to-night,  Grand  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to — ar — hum — to  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  Little  Grand, 
less  glibly  than  usual. 

Conran  smiled.  "Very  well;  I  only  asked,  because  I  would  have 
taken  you  to  Mrs.  Fortescue's  with  me;  they're  having  some  acting  pro- 
verbs (horrible  exertion  in  this  oven  of  a  place,  with  the  thermometer  at 
a  hundred  and  twenty  degrees);  but  if  you've  better  sport  it's  no  matter. 
Take  care  what  friends  you  make,  though,  Grand;  you'll  find  some 
Maltese  acquaintances  very  costly." 

"  Thank  you.  I  should  say  I  can  take  care  of  myself,"  replied  Little 
Grand,  with  immeasurable  scorn  and  dignity. 

Conran  laughed,  struck  him  across  the  shoulders  with  his  whip,  stroked 
his  own  moustaches,  and  went  out  again,  whistling  one  of  Verdi's  airs. 

"I  don't  want  him  bothering,  you  know,"  explained  Little  Grand ; 
'^  she's  such  a  deuced  magnificent  creature  1" 

She  was  a  magnificent  creature,  Eudoxia  Adelaida,  Marchioness  •  St. 
Julian ;  and  proud  enough  Little  Grand  and  I  felt  when  we  had  that 
sof^  jewelled  hand  held  out  to  us,  and  that  bewitching  smile  beamed 
upon  us,  and  that  joyous  presence  dazzling  in  our  eyes,  as  we  sat  in  the 
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drawing-room  of  that  Casa  dl  Fioru  She  was  about  thirty,  I  should 
^y  O^^ys  always  worship  those  who  might  have  been  schoolfellows  of 
their  mothers),  tall  and  stately,  ai^d  impoiung,  with  the  most  beautiful 
pink  and  white  skin,  with  as  fine  a  set  of  teeth  as  any  at  Bichard'sy 
raven  hair,  and  eyes  tinted  most  exquisitely.  Oh !  she  was  magniEcent, 
our  Marchioness  St  Julian !  Into  what  unutterable  insignificance,  what 
miserable,  washed-out  shadows  sank  Stars  and  Garters  lady,  and  the 
Mitchell  girls,  and  Lucy  and  Emmy  Maberly,  and  all  the  belles  o£  La 
Yaletta,  whom  we  hadn  t  thought  so  very  bad-looking  before. 

There  was  a  pretty  girl  sitting  a  little  out  of  the  radiance  of  light, 
reading;  but  we  had  no  eyes  for  anybody  except  the  Marchioness  St. 
Julian.  We  were  in  such  high  society,  too  ;  there  was  her  brother^  Lord 
Adolphus,  and  his  bosom  Pylades,  the  Baron  Guatamara;  and  there  was  a 
big  fellow,  with  hooked  nose  and  very  curly  hair,  who  was  introduced  to 
us  as  the  Prince  of  Orangia  Magnolia ;  and  a  little  wiry  creature,  with 
bits  of  red  and  blue  ribbon,  and  a  star  or  two  in  his  button-hole,  who 
was  M.  le  Due  de  Saint-Jeu.  We  were  quite  dazzled  with  the  eorus^ 
cations  of  so  much  aristocracy,  especially  when  they  talked  across  to  each 
other — so  familiarly,  too — of  Johnnie  (that  was  Lord  John  Russell),  and 
Pam,  and  ^^  old  Buck"  (my  godfather  Buckingham,  Lord  Adolphus  ex- 
plained to  us),  and  Montpeusier  and  old  Joinvilie ;  and  chatted  of  when 
they  dined  at  the  Tuileries,  and  stayed  at  Chambord,  and  hunted  at  Bel- 
voir,  and  spent  Christmas  at  Holcombe  or  Longleat.  We  were  in  such 
high  society !  How  contemptible  appeared  Mrs.  Maberly's  and  the  For- 
tescue  soiree ;  how  infinitesimally  small  grew  Charlie  Huthven,  and  Harry 
Villiers,  and  Grey  and  Albany,  and  all  the  other  young  fellows  who 
thought  it  sych  great  guns  to  be  a  z/  mietix  with  little  Graziella,  or  invited 
to  Sir  George  Dashaway's.  We  were  a  cut  above  those  things  now — 
rather ! 

That  splendid  Marchioness !  There  was  a  head  for  a  coronet,  if  you 
like !  And  how  benign  she  was !  Grand  sat  on  the  couch  beside  her, 
and  I  on  an  ottoman  on  her  left,  and  she  leaned  back  in  her  magnificent 
toilette,  flirting  her  fan  like  a  Castilian,  and  flashing  upon  us  her  superb 
eyes  from  behind  it ;  not  speaking  very  much,  but  showing  her  white 
teeth  in  scores  of  heavenly  smiles,  till  Little  Grand,  the  blase  man  of 
seventeen,  and  I  the  raw  Moses  of  private  tutelage,  both  felt  that  we  had 
never  come  across  anything  like  this ;  never,  in  fact,  seen  a  woman  worth 
a  glance  before.  She  listened  to  us— or  rather  to  him,  I  was  too  awe- 
struck to  advance  much  beyond  monosyllables — and  laughed  at  him,  and 
smiled  encouragingly  on  my  gaucherie  (and  when  a  boy  is  gauche^  how 
ready  he  is  to  worship  such  a  helping  hand !),  and  beamed  upon  us  both 
with  an  effulgence  compared  with  which  the  radiance  of  Helen,  Galatea, 
CEnone,  Messalina,  Lais,  and  all  the  legendary  beautiea  one  reads  about, 
must  have  been  what  the  railway  night-lamps  that  never  burn  are  to  the 
prismatic  luminaries  of  Cremorne.  They  were  all  uncommonly  pleasant, 
all  except  the  girl  who  was  reading,  whom  they  introduced  as  the  Signo- 
rina  da  Guari,  a  Tuscan,  and  daughter  to  Orangia  Magnolia,  with 
feir  hair,  and  soft,  liquid,  dark  eyes,  who  never  lifted  her  head  scarcely, 
though  Guatamara  and  Saint-Jeu  did  their  best  to  make  her.  But  all 
the  others  were  wonderfully  agreeable,  and  quite  f^ted  Little  Grand  and 
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m%  tAi  whioh,  thej  beings  more  than  double  our  age,  and  seemingly 
bkn  re^s  alike  in  BelgraTia  and  Newmarket,  the  Faabourg  and  the 
Pytchley,  we  seemed  togro^  at  least  afoot  each  in  the  aroma  of  this 
Casa  di  Ficpri* 

'"This  is  tadier  stupid,  Dbxie/'  began  Lord  AdolpbnSy  addressing  his 
idster ;  *'  not  much  entertainment  for  our  guests.  W  hat  do  yon  say  to 
a  game  of  vingt-et-un,  eh,  Mr.  Grandison?" 

Little  Grand  fixed  his  blue  eyes  on  the  Marchioness^  and  said  he 
riiould  be  very  happy,  but,  a&  for  entertainment — he  wanted  no  other. 

"No  compliments,  petit  ami,"  laughed  the  Marchioness,  with  a  dainty 
blow  of  her  fan.  "  Yes,  Dolph,  hare  vingt-et-un,  or  music,  or  anything 
you  like.     Sing  us  something,  Luerezia/' 

The  Italian  girl  thus  addressed  looked  up  with  a  passionate,  haughty 
flush  of  her  soft  eyes,  and  answered,  with  wonderfmly  little  courtesy  I 
considered,  ^'  I  shall  not  sing  to-nightw" 

"  Etes-vous  enrhumee,  ma  belle  ?"  asked  the  Due  de  Saint- Jen,  bend- 
ing his  little  wiry  figure  over  her. 

She  shrank  away  from  him,  and  drew  back,  a  hot  colour  in  her 
(diedks. 

^^  Monsieur,  je  ne  vous  parlais  pas." 

The  Marchioness  looked  angry,  if  those  divine  eyes  could  look  any- 
iMngso  mortal.     However,  she  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Lucrezia,  we  can't  make  you  sing,  of  course,  if  yon 
wont.  I,  for  my  part,  always  do  any  little  thing  I  can  to  amuse  any- 
body ;  if  I  fail,  I  fail ;  I  have  done  my  best,  and  my  friends  will  appre- 
ciate the  effort,  if  not  the  result.  No,  my  dear  Prince,  do  not  teaze  her,'' 
said  the  Marchioness  to  Orangia  Magnolia,  who  was  arguing,  I  thought 
somewhat  imperatively  for  such  a  well-bred  and  courtly  man,  with  Lu- 
cresda ;  ^  we  will  have  vingt-et-un,  and  Lucrezia  will  ^e  us  the  delight 
of  her  voice  some  otJier  evening,  I  dare  say." 

We  had  vingt^et-an ;  the  Marchioness  would  not  play,  but  she  sat  on 
her  rose  velvet  fautenil,  just  behind  Little  Grand,  putting  in  pretty  litde 
speeches,  and  questions,  and  bagatelles,  and  calling  attention  to  the  gam- 
bols of  her  darling  greyhound  Cupidon,  and  tapping  Little  Grand  with 
her  fan,  til),  I  believe,  he  neither  knew  how  the  game  went,  nor  what 
money  he  lost;  and  I,  gazing  at  her,  and  cursing  him  for  his  facile 
tongue,  never  noticed  my  naturels,  couldn't  have  said  what  the  maximum 
was  if  you  had  paid  me  for  it,  and  mighty  for  anything  I  knew  to  the 
contrary,  have  been  seeing  my  life  slip  away  with  each  card  as  with  the 
Peau  de  Chagrin.  Then  we  had  sherbet,  and  wine,  and  cognac  for  those 
who  preferred  it;  and  the  Marchioness  gave  us  permission  to  smoke,  and 
took  a  dainty  hookah  with  an  amber  mouthpiece  for  her  own  use  (divine 
she  did  look,  too,  leaning  in  her  rose  fauteuil,  with  that  hookah  between 
her  ruby  lips !) ;  and  the  smoke,  and  the  cognac,  and  the  smiles,  unloosed 
our  tongues,  and  we  spake  like  very  great  donkeys,  I  dare  say,  but  I'm 
sure  with  not  a  tenth  part  the  wisdom  that  Balaam's  ass  developed  in  his 
brief  and  pithy  conversation*  However  great  the  bosh  we  talked,  though, 
we  found  very  lenient  auditors.  Fitzhervey  and  Guatamara  laughed  at 
all  our  witticisms;  the  Prince  of  Orangia  Magnolia  joined  in  with  a 
'^  Per  Bacchol"  and  a  <'  Bravo !"  and  Httle  Soint-Jeu  wheezed,  and  gave 
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a  faint  echo  of  "  Mon  Dieu !"  and  "  Tres  bien,  tres  bien,  vraiment !"  and 
the  Marchioness  St.  Julian  laughed  too,  and  joined  in  our  nonsense, 
and,  what  was  much  more,  bent  a  willing  ear  to  our  compliments,  no 
matter  how  fiorid ;  and  Saint-Jeu  told  us  a  story  or  two,  more  amusing 
than  comme  ilfaut,  at  which  the  Marchioness  tried  to  look  grave,  and  did 
look  shocked,  but  laughed  for  all  that  behind  her  fan  ;  and  Lucrezia  da 
Guari  sat  in  shadow,  as  still  and  as  silent  as  the  Parian  Euphrosyne  on 
the  console,  though  her  passionate  eyes  and  expressive  face  looked  the 
very  antipodes  of  silence  and  statuetteism,  as  she  flashed  half-shy,  half- 
icornful  looks  upon  us. 

;  If  the  first  part  of  the  evening  had  been  delightful,  this  was  something 
like  Paradise !  It  was  such  high  society !  and  with  just  dash  enough  of 
Mabille  and  coulisses  laisser-aller  to  give  it  piquancy.  How  different  was 
the  pleasantly  and  freedom  of  these  real  aristos,  after  the  humdrum 
dinners  and  horrid  bores  of  dances  that  those  snobs  of  Maberlys,  and 
Fortescues,  and  Mitchells,  made  believe  to  call  Society ! 

What  with  the  wine,  and  the  smoke,  and  the  smiles,  I  wasn't  quite 
clear  as  to  whether  I  saw  twenty  horses'  heads  or  one  when  I  was  fairly 
into  saddle,  and  riding  back  to  the  town,  just  as  the  first  dawn  was  rising. 
Aphrodite-like,  from  the  far  blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean.  Little 
,Grand  was  better  seasoned,  but  even  he  was  dizzy  with  the  parting  words 
.of  the  Marchioness,  which  (among  other  things)  had  softly  breathed  the 
delicious  passport,  "  Come  to-morrow." 

**  By  Jupiter !"  swore  Little  Grand,  obliged  to  give  relief  to  his  feel- 
ings— "  by  Jupiter,  Simon !  did  you  ever  see  such  a  glorious,  enchanting, 
divine,  delicious,  adorable  creature  ?     Faugh !  who  could  look  at  those 
Mitchell  girls  after  her  ?     Such  eyes !    such  a  smile !  such  a  figure ! 
Talk  of  a  coronet !  no  imperial  crown  would  be  half  good  enough  for  her ! 
And  how  pleasant  those  fellows  are!     I  like  that  little  chaffy  chap,  the 
Duke ;  what  a  slap-up  story  that  was  about  the  bal  de  I'Opera.  And  Fitz- 
hervey,  too;  there's  something  uncommonly  thorough-bred  about  him, 
ain't  there?     And  Guatamara's  an  immensely  jolly  fellow.    Ah,  my  boy! 
:  (diat's  something  like  society ;  all  the  ease  and  freedom  of  real  rank ;  no 
J  nonsense  about  them,  as  there  is  about  snobs.     I  say,  what  wouldn't  the 
other  fellows  give  to  be  in  our  luck  ?     I  think  even  Conran  would  warm 
-up  about  her.     But  I  say,  Simon,  she's  deucedly  taken  with  me — she  is, 
upon  my  word ;  and  she  knows  how  to  show  it  you,  too !     By  George ! 
one  could  die  for  a  woman  like  that — eh  ?" 

'*  Die !"  I  echoed,  while  my  horse  stumbled  along  up  the  hilly  road, 
and  I  swayed  forward,  pretty  nearly  over  his  head,  while  poetry  rushed  to 
my  lips,  and  electric  sparks  danced  before  my  eyes : 

"To  die  for  those  we  love  I  oh,  there  is  power 
•  In  the  true  heart,  and  pride,  and  joy,  for  this. 

It  is  to  live  without  the  vanished  light 

That  strength  is  needed  I" 

<<  But  I'll  be  shot  if  it  shall  be  vanished  light,"  returned  Little  Grand ; 
"it  don't  look  much  like  it  yet.  The  light's  only  just  lit,  'tisn't  likely  it's 
going  out  again  directly ;  but,  by  Jove !  she  is  a  stunner !  and " 

"A  stunner!"  I  shouted;  '* she's  much  more  than  that — she's  an 
angel,  and  111  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  call  her  by  her  right  name,  sir. 
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She's  a  beautiful,  noble,  loving  woman ;  the  most  perfect  of  all  Nature's 
masterworks.  She  is  divine,  sir,  and  you  and  I  are  not  worthy  merely 
to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment." 

'^  Ain't  we,  though  ?  I  don't  care  much  about  kissing  her  dress ;  it's 
silk,  and  I  don^t  know  that  I  should  derive  much  pleasure  from  pressings 
my  lips  on  its  texture ;  but  her  cheek " 

•  "Her  cheek  is  like  the  Catherine  pear, 
The  side  that's  next  the  sun !" 

I  shouted,  as  ray  horse  went  down  in  a  rut.  "  She's  like  Venus  rising 
£*om  the  sea-JsheU ;  she's  like  Aurora,  when  she  came  down  on  the  first 
ray  of  the  dawn  to  Tithonus ;  she's  like  Briseis,  when  she  tortured  and 
subdued  Achilles;  she's  like  Medea         " 

f^ Bother  classics!  she's  like  herself,  and  beats  'em  all  hollow.  She's 
-the  finest  creature  ever  seen  on  earth,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  ms^ 
who'd  dare  to  say  she  wasn't.  And — I  say,  Simon — how  much  did  ydifi 
lo^e  tO'tiightf 

From  sublimest  heights  I  tumbled  straight  to  bathos.  The  cold  water 
of  Grand's  query  quenched  my  poetry,  extinguished  my  electric  lights, 
a^d  sobered  me  like  a  douche  bath. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  with  a  sense  of  awe  and  horror  stealing 
over  me;  '^  but  I  had  a  pony  in  my  waistcoat- pocket  that  the  governor 
had  just  sent  me,  Guatamara  changed  it  for  me,  and  i've  only  sixpence 
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There  is  a  romantic,  as  well  as  a  prosaic,  side  to  the  subject  of  the 
following  remarks  ;  but  we  may  state  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  take  in  this  article  the  romantic  view,  to  enliven  the  page  with  anec- 
dotes, or  to  derive — as  perhaps  we  may  on  a  future  occasion  derive--*- 
from  the  cases  arising  out  of  life  assurance  contracts  that  have  come 
before  our  courts  of  law,  the  additional  chapters  which  some  of  them 
afford  to  what  has  been  called  the  "  Romance  of  the  Forum."  Our  re- 
marks'are  now  occasioned  by  a  pamphlet  recently  published,*  which  is  of 
a  ver}'  practical  and  matter-of-fact  nature  certainly,  but  which  cphtidns 
so  readable  and  popular  an  exposition  of  life  assurance  as  a  plea  for  its 
more  general  adoption,  that  we  think  the  Cit^  men  and  companies  should 
not  have  it  all  to  themselves. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  assurance  of  lives  is  now  generally 
appreciated  as  one  of  the  most  beneficial  institutions  of  our  age  and  coun- 
try; stnd  that  this  mode  of  providing  for  a  surviving  family  is  recognised 
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not  oofy  m  a  private,  Imt  as  a  pufalk^  good.  Of  the  muxy  appHcatioac 
ct  eoteqidae  and  Mnence  wluch  snnoiiiid  us  at  the  preaeat  dia  j,  some  eao* 
not  be  said  to  have  produced  unmixed  beoefits;  but  in  the  case  <^  lift 
njinimTpj  at  all  events,  the  good  to  society  has  been  unspeakable ;  and 
hot  lor  die  evils  attendant  on  a  £bw  tmsoond  and  reckless  compeUtiaai 
that  have  generally  been  fleeting  as  well  as  false,  its  benefits  would  have 
been  absolutely  unalloyed. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  the  gigantic  development  of*  life  assurance  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  with  its  small  beginnings  in  that  of  Queen 
Anne,  when  only  one  or  two  of  the  offices  now  eristing  had  been  estsu 
falished.  Contingencies  that  do  not  seem  to  have  been  contemplated  in 
ilie  eariy  di^s  of  life  assurance  are  now  commonly  provided  for;  and  it 
is  a^remaricable  result  of  the  perfection  attained  in  the  system  in  our  day, 
that  some  office  or  other  suits  the  case  of  every  inten^ng  insurer ;  that 
terms  of  payment  with  regard  to  the  yearly  premium  are  found  in  opera^ 
tkm  whien  are  suited  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  almost  every  policy* 
holder;  and  that  where  he  assures  with  participation  of  profits  (for  nearly 
all  tiie  established  companies  divide  a  stated  portion  of  their  profits  with 
those  who  are  assured  for  the  term  of  life),  he  has  the  choice  of  various 
tempting  alternatives,  inasmuch  as  his  share  (or  boous)  can  be  apj^ied 
ekher  as  a  reversionary  addition  to  the  amount  assured,  or  in  reduction, 
or  even  (when  sufficient)  in  extinction,  of  future  annual  payments,  or  as 
fl  present  payment  in  money.  The  increase  and  perfection  of  life  as- 
surance form,  indeed,  a  striking  and  significant  feature  in  the  ''  Progress 
of  the  Nation.''* 

Mr.  H.  W.  Porter,  in  this  able  and  interesting  essay,  points  out  as  a 
guide  the  chief  differences  in  the  constitution  of  assurance  companies, 
and  calls  attention  to  the  substantial  nature  of  the  security  afforded  by 
the  proprietary  companies  in  their  constitution  and  invested  capitaL  He 
does  not  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  '^  proprietary"  or  the  ^'  mutual" 

r'  (ms  of  assurance,  nor  is  he  the  advocate  for  any  particular  office  or 
of  companies — indeed,  he  has  very  properly  abstained  from  men- 
tioning the  name  of  any  one  office ;  but  he  furnishes  the  intending  in- 
sorer  with  valuable  information  for  directing  his  inquiries,  and  warns 
him  against  the  unsound  pretences  of  new  and  reckless  competitors  who 
offer  unheard-of  advantages,  equally  ''crafty,  catchini^,  and  unfEur." 
Mr.  Porter  most  properly  points  out  that  the  information  required  by 
the  offices,  in  the  declaration  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  assurance 
contract,  demands  the  utmost  truth  and  candour.  This,  we  may  remark, 
is  the  more  to  be  insisted  on,  as  it  is  laid  down  by  the  courts  that  a 
fraudulent  concealment  which  would  vitiate  the  policy,  may  consist  not 
merely  in  answering  untruly  any  specific  question,  but  in  the  suppression 
of  any  material  circumstances  affecting  the  life  proposed.  Depending 
as  it  does  on 'the  principle  of  averages,  life  assurance  has  been  truly 
enough  described  as  the  combination  of  small  suras  contributed  for  bene- 
ficial investment,  with  a  contract  among  the  proprietary  that  those  who 
do  not  live  their  average  time  shall  share  the  good  fortune  of  those  who 

*  The  author  of  the  essay  now  hefore  us  is  a  relation  of  the  late  Mr.  George  B. 
Porter,  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  author  of  the 
valuable  work  well  known  under  the  title  of  "  The  Progress  of  the  Natiozu* 
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Ure  beyond  it.  Mr.  Porter  mentions  the  hci  that,  according  to  the 
<<  Carlisle  Tables,"  of  10,000  children  bom  ahye^  only  8461  attain  the 
age  of  a  year,  and  oiAy  5000  ramain  afiye  at  the  age  of  41 ;  that  of  600 
at  that  age  7  will  die  within  a  year,  and  only  <Hie  of  the  10,000  will 
attain  104  years  4if  age.  While  writing  these  xemacks  we  observe  a 
striking  ilhiBtnition  hy  l>r.  Le^eby  of  the  present  strain  upon  IiCb^ 
especially  in  our  large  towns.  In  his  report  on  the  sanitary  sti^  of  ihm 
City  of  London,  he  says  that  whereas  at  45  a  man  elsewhere  in  England 
might  expect  to  live  to  68,  the  expectancy  of  life  in  the  City  is  only  to 
62.  Life  assnnuiee  is  daily  becoming  of  more  yital  impoiiance  to  a 
large  pn^rtion  of  the  people,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  increased  faoihtiea 
for  it  were  a  compensation  dae  to  mankind,  when  so  nMuiy  special 
agencies  reeognbed  by  phyridans  ».  tending  to  incre«e  the  unoerbrinty 
of  life  are  in  operation,  not  to  mention  Revivalism  and  Dc  Camming, 
long  sermons  and  the  activity  of  unpaid  lecturers,  the  weariness  of  the 
British  Museum  galleries,  tiie  Civil  Service  examinations,  the  Income- 
tax,  bad  cookery,  and  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Bright,  as  evils  of  the  day 
tending  to  shorten  life.  In  all  seriousness,  however,  be  it  said  that 
moral  principles  are  brought  into  action  by  life  assurance—prudence,  for 
example,  and  present  self-denial,  for  the  attainment  of  future  benefits— 
and  if  it  be  a  virtue  to  assure  one's  life  for  the  future  benefit  of  those  lor 
whose  wdfere  we  ave  bound  to  provide,  it  finds  its  reward  in  the  comfort 
of  present  seouri^  against  the  chances  of  this  mortal  life  ;  a  matter  of 
die  highest  importance  to  that  large  portion  of  the  community  whose 
incomes  are  terminable  with  their  lives.*  Life  assurance  has  been  made 
a  useful  secnrity  in  commercial  transactions,  it  is  often  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  marriage-settlements,  and  it  was  shown,  not  long  since,  in  a 
pubfication  by  a  Ccmveyancer,  that  tenants  for  life  of  a  landed  estate^ 
diarged  with  portions  for  younger  children,  might  preserve  the  inherit* 
once,  and  at  length  even  benefit  in  point  of  income,  by  resorting  to  life 
aosuranoe  xatiier  than  to  mortgages. 

Heartily  commending,  ^lefore,  Mr.  Porter's  popular  and  persoasiye 
plea  for  fife  assurance,  we  shall  only  say,  in  conduision,  to  M  whom  it 
amy  concern,  Insure !  insure !  insure !  remembering  what  is  sud  by 
Horace,  who  unconsciously  advocated  life  assurance  in  the 
wfaich  Lord  Eavensworth  has  thus  translated : 

Death,  with  the  same  impartial  treads 
Knocks  at  the  poor  man's  lowly  shed. 

And  shakes  the  palace  gate ; 

Life's  brirf  sum 

Forbids  long  hope  of  davs  to  come. 

And  WBJUS  us  of  our  nite. 


*  We  aie  ^ad  to  see  that  urangemeDts  are  made  for  assisting  officers  of  the 
JBost-office  to  assure  their  lives.  Similar  arrangements  are,  we  believe,  in  force 
in  many  other  public  departments ;  and  in  the  North  of  England  the  coal-owners 
are  now  urged  bj  their  labourers  in  ttte  hazardous  operations  of  nnning  to  assst 
Ihem  m  forming  an  insurance-fund. 
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1^-  Thb  Muse  of  £[istary  is  decidedly  assuming  very  liberal  opinions,  and 
iduring  the  past  tvventy  years  she  has  gradually  doffed  her  purple  robes, 
vod  busied  herself  about  the  concerns  of  the  people,  while  dressed  in 
tmodest  homespun,  here  and  there  set  off  by  the  tasteful  ornaments 
;0f  pleasant  and  forcible  writing.  Time  was  when  history  condescended 
.to  none  beneath  kings  and  their  ministers,  but  with  Macaulay  we  gained 
A  startling  proof  that  his  predecessors  had  been  mistaken,  and  that  a  more 
living  interest  could  be  aroused  by  a  description  of  the  social  progress  of 
:the  country,  than  by  the  most  gorgeous  catalogue  of  royal  progresses  and 
court  intrigues. 

i'    But  what  our  historians  have  effected  for  England  by  their  diligent  re- 
search, and  application  of  the  rich  stores  of  documents  amassed  In  our 
government  offices,  has  hitherto  found  but  few  imitators  on  the  Continent. 
^In  Germany,  a  vast  amount  of  information  has  certainly  been  dug  out, 
but  it  is  scattered  through  the  different  states,  and  no  one  has  hitherto  set 
sfaknself  the  task  of  forming  a  current  and  brilliant  narrative  from  the 
abundant  materials.     Possibly,  the  enormous  quantity  has  terrified  the 
vmost  painstaking  Dryasdust  from  undertaking  a  task  which  was  beyond 
ins  strength*     A  striking  instance  of  this  will  be  found  in  merely  one 
ejection  of  German  history — the  Thirty  Years'  War :  the  only  work  em- 
aployed  as  a  text-book  is  still  Schiller's  narrative,  which,  though  writtmi 
:%itJi  extraordinary  power,  is  not  adapted  to  fill  all  the  requirements  of  the 
historical  student.    We  rise  from  the  perusal  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
^;Gustav  Adolph,  Wallenstein,  and  other  great  leaders^   but  we  have 
(jiearned  nothing  of  the  feelings  and  temper  of  the  nation  durbg  the 
/.atrful  period  of  trial.     We  are  glad,  then,  that  M.  Freytag  has  taken  a 
^^ep  in  advance — though  only  a  step — by  collecting  from  various  contem- 
'^  porary  writers  illustrative  passages  describing  the  state  of  the  country. 
'/These  materials,  which  must  prove  invaluable  to  the  next  writer  on 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  will  supply  the  subject-matter  of  the  present 

^ ,.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  condition  of  the  German  nation 
A  was  eminently  satisfactory ;  the  victoiy  of  the  Protestant  party  had  taught 
the  people  the  power  they  held  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  not  disposed 
to  have  it  wrested  from  them  without  a  struggle.  The  material  prosperity 
of  the  nation  was  also  well  established.  Luther's  bold  efforts  to  suppress 
all  democratic  tendencies  had  been  remarkably  successful,  and  civil  and 
religious  order  almost  universally  prevailed.  But  all  these  fair  prospects 
were  menaced  by  the  unhappy  introduction  of  the  Jesuit  system  into  Ger- 
many in  1542 ;  true  to  their  policy,  they  had  crept  on  gradually,  until 
they  became  the  spiritual  lords  of  the  domains  of  the  Habsburgs :  the 
tocsin  was  sounded  for  the  German  St.  Bartholomew.  The  results  of 
their  dark  intrigues  will  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  when  the  sons 
of  Loyola  first  arrived  in  Germany,  the  entire  nation  was  on  the  road  to 
Protestantism.     At  the  beginning  of  the   Thirty  Years'   War  three- 


♦  Bilder  aus  der  Deutschen  Vergangenheit.    Von  Gustav  Freytag,    Vol.  IL 
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fourths  of  the  Germans  were  still  Protestants,  but  by  1660  the  whole  o£ 

the  empire  had  become  Catholic,  as  well  as  more  than  one  half  of  the  rest 

of  Germany. 

The  war,  then,  began  between  despotism  and  liberty,  and  lasted  such 
can  enormous  time,  because  none  of  the  contending  parties  were  enabled 

to  strike  a  decisiye  blow.  The  largest  armies  at  that  time  did  not  exceed 
la  modern  corps  d'arm^e.  Tilly  considered  40,000  men  the  largest  number 
rSi  commander  could  desire.  Even  though  Wallenstein  once  stood  at  the 
[htod  of  100,000  men,  they  were  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Germany, 
(and  could  never  be  concentrated.  The  truth  was,  there  was  not  a  single 
'^G«rman  prince  capable  of  supporting  even  40,000  men  for  three  months 
'from  his  own  revenues.     King  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate— •the  Winter 

I  King— was  unable  to  pay  his  troops,  even  by  the  aid  of  subsidies.  In 
the  winter  of  1620,  half  the  army  perished  through  lack  of  food,  and  they 
liad  more  than  4,500,000  florins  owing  them.  Nor  was  the  emperor  much 
better  off,  though  he  received  large  aid  from  Spain.  Saxony,  in  borrow- 
ing 12,000  florins  of  the  Fuggers,  paid  50  per  cent  interest,  while  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria,  and  the  League,  paid  12  per  cent,  to  the  Genoese 

; merchants,  though  having  the  guarantee  of  the  Fuggers.     But,  as  if  this 

iWere  not  bad  enough,  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  cost  twice  as  mnch 

•88  it  does  now.     Documents  of  the  time  prove  that  the  annual  expense  of 

'«  foot  soldier  was  375  thalers,  or  nearly  60/.  of  our  money.     This  mi^ 

>be  explained  by  ilie  fact  that  every  soldier  was  accompanied  by  his  wife 

and  iamily.   Those  soldiers  who  could  not  aflbrd  such  luxury,  had  always 

;!a  parcel  df  fi>otboys  to  wait  upon  and  loot  for  them.     Wallhausen,4n  h|8 

'jf'Defenno  Patriae,"  g^ves  an  excellent  description  of  the  scenes  that  took 

^plaoe:  *  .i 

^'  'When  the  horses  are  put  to  in  the  baggage  waggons,  the  wives,  chilclren,  iWd 

jgirl*  lall  6n  tkem  like  a  flock  of  crows.    The  girl  who  first  enters  the  wa^gOn 

ctakestheflrst  place;  then  comes  the  boy,  with  his  master's  bundle  so  nua  of 

-.Molen  goods  that  a  horse  can  scarce  carry  it.  The  girl  then  sits  down  on  it,  and 

pthecs  press  in.    If,  then,  a  soldier's  wife  finds  no  room,  and  is  obliged  to  go 

.^oot,  ^e  will  cry,  **0h,  you  bad  girl,  you  want  to  ride,  and  I  have  been  a 

^"soldier's  wife  so  many  years.  I  have  made  so  many  campaigns,  and  vet  you  want 

^'take  my  place."    Then  the  girls  and  wives  fall  on  each  other,  throw  stones 

and  sticks,  and  when  the  followers  have  been  fighting  thus  a  while,  the  soldiei^s 

•  *wife  runs  to  her  husband  with  her  hair  hanging  on  her  neck,  and  crying,  "  Look, 

:  Hans !  there  is  So-and-So's  girl  sitting  in  the  waggon,  and  wanting  to  ride,  and 

I I  must  walk,  who  am  your  wife."  Then  the  soldier  catches  hold  of  the  girl,  and 
-.tries  to  pull  her  out,  but  her  soldier  comes  up,  and  says,  *'  Now,  just  you  let 
.  niy  girl  alone ;  I  love  her  as  much  as  you  do  your  wife  j"  and  thereupon  the 
,  soldiers  begin  fighting,  pull  out  their  whmgers,  stick  and  smite  each  other,  some 

being  killed  and  others  crippled.  On  the  march,  hardly  a  day  passes  that  ten 
soldiers  are  not  ruined  for  the  sake  of  the  women.  When  tnis  is  over,  the 
waggons  are  often  so  heavily  laden  that  the  horses  or  oxen  cannot  move  from 
the  spot.  Ten  or  twelve  women,  so  many  children  and  boys,  are  crammed 
together,  like  caterpillars  in  a  cabbage.  And  if  the  horses  cannot  get  up  hill,  not 
one  will  get  out,  for  other  wives  and  girls  would  jump  up  directly,  saying  they 
had  as  much  right  to  ride. 

How  the  poor  peasant  must  have  blessed  the  ladies  !  If  his  cattle  did 
not  die  on  the  road,  he  was  frequently  forbidden  returning  from  the  next 
■tation,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  his  horses  and  harness  mysteriously  dis- 
jkppeared. 
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The  army  foUowen  were  trader  the  spedal  protection  oF  an  old  mralvd 
floldier,  known  by  a  far  irom  flattering  name,  who  took  charge  of  all  the 
plunder  on  the  march.  It  was  his  duty  to  keep  them  from  straggling  and 
spreading  over  the  villages  like  *'  gipsies  or  Tartars."  In  return  for  this 
protection,  the  followers  were  called  upon  to  cover  the  rear  of  the  army 
m  action,  do  all  the  dirty  work  of  iihe  camp,  and  dig  the  trenches. 
Attempts  were  made  to  free  the  regiments  &om  this  plague  of  locusts,  but 
in  vain.  On  one  occMion,  wlien  crossing  «  river,  the  cokmel  left  all  the 
women  on  the  other  side,  but  the  men  mutinied,  and  he  was  forced  to 
give  way.  Afker  that,  he  ordered  that,  under  penalty  of  death,  only 
married  women  should  remain  with  the  regiment.  The  result  was,  that 
more  than  800  wretched  creatures  were  married  in  the  course  of  two 
days.  With  the  war  this  pestilence  natinrally  spread.  In  1648,  General 
Gronsfeld  reports  that  his  army  consisted  of  40,000  men  drawing  rations, 
and  140,000  followers,  who  received  nothing.  How  they  contrived  may 
be  guessed  from  the  following  pages  of  a  rare  tractate  by  Adam  Jung- 
hans: 

« 

Every  colonel  and  captain  is  well  aware  that  no  doctors,  masters,  or  God- 
fjearin^  people  will  join  him,  but  only  a  band  of  bad  men  from  all  sorts  of  nations. 
All  wno  will  not  obey  their  parents  must  follow  the  calfskin  stretched  over  the 
drum,  till  they  are  led  into  oattle  or  to  a  storm,  where  thousands  are  shot  or 
stabbed ;  for  a  Landsknecht's  life  hangs  on  a  hair,  and  his  soul  sits  on  his  hat 
or  sleeve.  At  the  same  time  three  sorts  of  weeds  grow  up  in  warfare :  they  are 
sharp  discipline,  fifty  forbidden  articles,  and  a  quick  verdict,  which  costs  many 
a  manliis  neck. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  warrior  should  be  strong,  upright,  manly,  tyrannical, 
bloodthirsty,  msJce  himself  out  a  fire-eater,  and  ready  to  eat  uj)  the  devil  with- 
out giving  his  comrades  a  morsel.  Such  cockscombs  lose  their  lives  through 
their  stupidity,  and  kill  other  good  fellows  with  them.  Another  is  a  snorter  and 
kidcer,  tosses  about  on  the  straw  like  a  horse,  ',but  when  he  goes  into  action  he 
is  a  martyr  and  poor  sinner,  and  in  his  fright  drops  his  weapon.  When  they  sit 
m*the  tap,  they  nave  seen  a  great  deal,  and  do  nothing  but  quarrel ;  a  fly  on  the 
^raH  annoys  them,  and  they  must  kill  it.  Suchbear-stabbers  are  most  frequently 
met :  rarely  is  there  one  who  has  not  injured  hands  or  arms,  or  a  slash  on  his 
cheek,  but  he  never  stood  fairly  before  the  enemy.  Such  men  a  captain  must 
guard  against,  for  they  are  all  grumblers  and  mutineers.  A  sensible  soldier 
avoids  quarrelling  and  fighting  when  he  can,  so  that  he  may  carry  his  skin  un- 
injured, if  possible,  into  action.  But  the  man  who  knowingly  injures  his  health 
must  listen  to  ridicule,  and  is  of  no  use  to  an  army.  Such  a  guest  must  remain 
for  life  an  egg-and-cheese  beggar ;  he  runs  up  and  clown  the  country,  begs  breads 
aells  it  again,  must  support  himself  like  a  wolf,  and  if  rata  and  mice  are  drowned 
in  the  nulk,  he  gets  the  cheese,  and  remains  with  other  beggars  to  his  end. 
Furthermore,  there  are  many  who  vdsh  to  be  soldiers — ^mothers  sons  and  milk- 
sops. They  come  from  a  good  kitchen,  have  sat  behind  the  stove  and  baked 
apples,  and  slept  in  warm  beds,  like  young  calves  who  know  no  sorrow.  When 
tney  are  led  into  a  foreign  country,  and  receive  all  sorts  of  strange  food,  they 
are  like  soft  eggs  which  run  through  the  fingers,  or  paper  kid  in  water.  If  they 
go  a  fighting  in  countries  where  all  is  eaten  up  and  destroyed,  they  pine  away, 
or,  if  they  eat  the  strange  food,  they  are  attacked  by  manifold  diseases.  Such 
feUows  ought  to  bide  at  home,  attend  to  the  farm,  live  like  their  fathers  and 
mothers  dd,  have  a  bellyful  every  night,  and  then  they  will  not  be  killed  in  war. 
For  it  is  true,  as  they  say,  soldiers  must  be  hard  and  firm  feUows,  like  steel  and 
iron,  and  wild  beasts  that  eat  every  sort  of  food.  A  Landsknecht  must  be  able 
to  digest  horseshoe  stubs :  he  must  not  grin  if  forced  to  eat  dog  or  cat,  for 
hanger  teaches  a  man  to  eat  if  he  has  not  seen  bread  for  three  weeks.    I^hrink  is 
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sot  for  nothing:  if  idiere  is  no  atieaiii,  they  caa  jcoA  the  geeae  in  ^  ditchra* 

He  must  sleep,  too,  on  the  ground  under  a  tcee,  with  the  Akj  for  his  hlaoke^ 
and  from  such  a  hed  no  feathers  will  get  into  his  hair.  Hence  comes,  too,  the 
old  q^uarrel  of  the  geese  and  hens  with  the  Landsknechts,  for  the  former  always 
sleep  in  feathers,  while  the  latter  lie  in  straw.  Another  animal  is  hateful  to 
them,  and  that  is  the  cats,  for  as  they  are  goodmousers  themselves,  they  do  not 
desire  rivals.  As  the  old  rhyme  says,  a  Landskneeht  has  always  by  him  a  pretty 
wench,  a  dog  and  a  lad,  a  long  pike,  a  short  sword,  and  he  must  have  made  three 
campaigns  before  he  beoDmes  an  honest  man.  After  the  first  he  must  go  home 
in  torn  clothes ;  alter  the  aecond  he  must  take  home  a  slash  on  his  chedLs,  thug 

S roving  that  he  has  the  Landsknecht  sign ;  the  third  time  he  must  return  w^ 
ressed,  on  a  fine  horse,  with  a  full  purse  of  crowns  to  swagger. 
It  is  a  true  saying  that  a  soldier  must  have  food  and  drink,  whether  sexton 
or  priest  pay  for  them,  for  a  Landsknecht  has  neither  house  nor  yard,  cows  nor 
calves,  and  no  one  serves  up  his  dinner.  Hence,  he  must  filch  it  wherever  it 
is,  and  buy  it  without  money,  let  the  peasants  look  on  sweet  or  sour.  Some- 
times the  brothers  starve,  and  have  a  bad  month  of  it ;  at  others,  they  have  so 
mu^h  that  they  clean  their  shoes  with  beer  and  wine.  Then  the  dogs  eat  the 
roast  meat,  the  gurls  and  boys  have  fine  situations ;  they  become  housekeepers 
and  cellarmen  over  other  folk's  property.  When  the  host  is  expelled  with  wife 
and  child,  the  hens,  gees^  fat  cows,  oxen,  pigs,  and  sheep,  have  a  bad  time  of 
it.  For  then  the  money  is  divided  in  hatfius ;  velvet,  silk,  and  cloth  measured 
with  pike-staves,  boxes  are  broken  open,  and  when  nothing  is  left,  the  house  is 
fired.  That  is  a  real  Landsknecht's  nre  when  fifty  villages  are  burning  at  once* 
That  makes  soldiers  jolly,  and  is  a  most  desirable  life,  except  for  the  man  who 
has  to  pay  the  piper.  Tms  entices  many  a  man  to  the  field  who  does  not  retujcn 
again,  ^ot  the  adase  says :  "For  work,  Landsknechts  have  crooked  fingers  and 
palsied  hands,  but  K)r  robbery  all  the  hands  grow  straight  a^ain."  It  was  so 
before  us,  and  will  be  so  after  us.  And  they  learn  the  trade  betimes,  and  grow 
very  cautious.  Eke  the  three  maids  who  ordered  four  cradles,  so  as  to  have  one 
in  readiness  in  case  of  twins.  Wherever  soldiers  come,  they  employ  their  axes 
as  the  keys  of  all  the  rooms ;  and  if  there  maj  not  be  sufficient  stalls,  they  do 
not  care  for  that,  but  quarter  their  horses  m  churches,  chapek,  and  sacreii 
buildings.  If  these  is  no  dry  wood  for  fijrin^,  it  is  of  no  cosDsequence,  thej 
bum  ^toolfi^  chairs,  ploughs,  and  everything  m  the  house ;  if  ^en  wood  is 
needed,  the  nearest  fruit-tree  is  cut  down;  for,  as  the  saying  is,  "We  shall  have 
a  different  roof  over  us  to-morrow;  so,  master  host,  be  comforted,  you  have  a 
few  guests  you  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of,  so  serve  your  best,  and  score  it 
up.  Bum  the  house,  and  bum  the  chalk  too."  That  is  the  Landsknecht* s 
fashion.    ''  Make  the  reekoning  when  we  ride  off,  and  pay  when  we  return.'* 

The  poor  peasants  were  '^e  natural  prey  of  all :  Gstholioi  and  Yitor 
testants  plundered  and  ill-treated  them  in  toro.  The  result  was,  l^mt 
they  became  plunderers  too,  and  whenever  troops  passed  through  their 
villages,  ti^y  woald  He  in  wait  and  attaek  the  baggage-gnard,  in  tiie 
bope  of  recovering  some  of  their  property.  At  other  times  the  peasants 
wookL  maieh  on  other  villages,  and  carry  off  what  the  troopers  had  left 
behind  as  too  YisA  or  loo  heavy.  Here  is  a  move  iutrmless  instance  than 
usual  of  these  fends.  The  townsmen  of  Eisf(^  bad  a  violent  quarrel 
with  the  monaeteiy  of  Bans  aboat  two  bells  in  the  latter  chapel,  which 
a  Swedish  eolonel  earned  off  and  sold  to  the  town.  Now,  when  the 
CathoHes  were  quartered  in  Eisfeld,  the  monks  eame  with  carts  to  re- 
move their  property ;  but  the  first  time  they  were  stepped  by  a  eon- 
edentious  Croat,  because  they  tried  to  carry  off  the  town  dock  as 
welL  The  second  time  they  fared  no  better ;  hot  at  length  received  a 
emaM  'bdl  as  oompeoeatiim.    Dnka  firnesC  the  Pioat  at  length  settlod 
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the  quarrel,  like  the  lawyer  with  the  oyster,  hy  carrying  off  the  two 
bells,  which  he  removed  to  Gotha. 

'  For  some  time  the  villagers  tried  to  escape  by  paying  ransom ;  but  this 
was  a  poor  resource,  as  it  only  brought  the  vultures  more  frequently  upon 
them.  At  last,  they  made  hiding-places  in  the  woods,  to  which  they 
fled  when  the  presence  of  soldiers  in  the  neighbourhood  was  announced. 
Many  such  spots  are  still  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  in  Thunngia.  The 
only  laudable  thing  we  can  read  of  during  these  horrors  is  the  pertinacity 
with  which  the  clergy  attached  themselves  to  their  parishioners,  sharing 
all  their  sufferings  patiently  with  them^  and  encouraging  them  by  their 
example.  In  the  volume  under  notice  will  be  found  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  to  which  a  pious  pastor,  Martin 
Botzinger,  was  exposed,  which  only  its  length  prevents  our  quoting. 
Another  clergyman,  John  Otto,  of  Eisfeld,  a  young  man  lately  married, 
was  obliged  to  gain  a  scanty  livelihood  by  working  in  the  fields,  and  he 
wrote  in  his  Euclid,  "  Two  days  threshing  in  autumn  :  one  day  wood- 
felling — 1646.  Two  days  threshing — Jan.  1647.  Five  days  thresh- 
ing— February.  Half-day  mowing ;  four  wedding-letters  writing ;  Item^, 
half-day  binding  oats ;  one  day  reaping,"  &c.  He  managed  to  survive^ 
however,  and  continued  his  ministration  for  forty-two  years.  Here  is 
another  instance,  reminding  us  of  a  passage  in  Coleridge's  life:  Otto's 
successor,  the  great  Latinist  Johann  Schmidt,  happened  to  get  among 
the  soldiers,  and  was  one  day  seen  by  his  colonel  reading  a  Greek  poet 
in  the  guard-room.  Ernest  the  Pious,  on  hearing  of  this,  made  him  a 
teacher. 

Johannes  Elfflein,  pastor  of  Simau  in  1632,  was  so  poor  that  he  had 
to  gain  a  livelihood  in  the  fields.  Twice  assistance  was  given  him  from 
the  poor-box  of  Coburg.  At  last  the  consistory  allowed  him  to  [sell  a 
^hnreh  chalice,  that  he  might  procure  bread.  He  regarded  it  as  a 
special  piece  of  good  fortune  when  he  had  to  bury  a  nobleman,  for  which 
he  received  a  good  imperial  dollar  and  a  quarter  of  corn.  And  when, 
shortly  after,  he  complained  to  a  neighbour  of  his  starvation,  and  the 
latter  replied  with  fearful  determination  what  he  would  do  in  such  a  case, 
the  good  pastor  answered,  in  his  firm  faith :  "  My  God  has  resources ; 
before  I  should  die  of  hunger  some  rich  noble  will  die,  so  that  I  may 
Jhaye  the  money  to  buy  corn."  And  he  regarded  it  as  a  dispensation  of 
Providence  when  this  melancholy  event  happened  a  little  later.  His 
position  was  so  deplorable,  that  even  the  depredatory  soldiers  in  his 
vicinity,  on  sending  their  boys  out  to  loot,  warned  them  to  leave  the 
priest  of  Simau  alone,  for  the  poor  wretch  had  nothing  for  himself. 

Another  accompanying  evil  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  the  fearful 
depreciation  of  the  currency.  As  every  little  prince  had  the  right  of 
stamping  his  effigy  oh  money,  and  thus  rendering  it  the  current  coin  of 
the  realm,  they  soon  fell  into  a  habit  of  coining  pieces  of  representative 
tin.  For  a  while  matters  went  on  gloriously;  the  peasants,  finding  such 
an  increased  circulation,  Wought  their  wares  to  market,  and  even  ex- 
changed their  hoarded  crowns  for  the  new  coinage.  Every  one  who 
owed  money  hastened  to  pay,  and  if  a  mint- master  could  be  induced  to 
coin  an  old  copper-kettle  for  a  friend,  he  had  the  means  to  buy  house 
and  land.  Of  course,  as  money  was  so  flush,  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  went  to  the  public-houses,  and  everybody  was  in  a  glorious  dream,  till 
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the  mauvais  quart  d'heure  arriyed.  The  first  to  feel  the  pressure  were 
persons  liviDg  on  fixed  incomes ;  try  all  they  knew,  they  could  not  niake 
both  ends  meet.  In  vain  were  their  salaries  raised  one-fourth,  for  the 
rulers  could  afford  to  be  liberal ;  but  still  meat  and  flour  went  up.  The 
poor  serving  wenches,  with  their  wages  of  ten  crowns  a  year,  could 
hardly  find  themselves  in  shoe-leather.  Before  long  a  panic  set  in,  and 
when  the  government  declined  to  take  their  own  money  in  payment  of 
the  taxes,  the  peasants  thought  it  better  to  keep  their  calves  and  pigs  at 
home  than  sell  them  at  market  for  money  which  people  would  hardly 
take  as  a  gift. 

Of  course  the  popular  fury  was  vented  on  the  coiners,  forgetting  that 
they  had  only  obeyed  orders  ;  and  the  clergy  denounced  them  from  the 
pulpit  and  in  countless  pamphlets.  Andreas  Larups,  pastor  of  Hall6, 
gave  them  a  terrible  dressing  in  a  tractate,  when  he  proved,  by  numerous 
quotations  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  that  all  trades  and  pro- 
ressions  had  come  into  the  world  by  divine  dispensation,  even  the  execu- 
tions ;  but  the  coiners  were  the  devil's  own.  An  anonymous  writer,  in 
replying  to  the  divine,  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  and  created  an 
intense  excitement.  The  princes  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  called  in 
the  old  coinage,  and  the  popular  mind  was  soon  turned  in  another  direc- 
tion by  the  landing  of  Gustav  Adolph.  His  successes  caused  him  to  be 
adored :  he  was  the  liberator  of  Germany — he  was  everything  that  could 
be  desired,  if  he  could  only  have  done  without  soldiers ;  and  persons 
began  whispering  to  each  other  that  there  was  not  a  pin  to  choose  be- 
tween  Ficcolomini's  horsemen  and  Torstenson's  infantry.  The  only 
difference  was  in  the  mode  of  torture  they  employed  to  extort  hidden 
inonevs. 

Hitherto,  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  villages.  Let  us  now 
see  what  was  the  condition  of  the  cities  and  towns  before  the  outbreak  <^ 
the  war: 

Trade  and  commerce  were  flourishing,  althouffh  Germany  had  already  lost 
much  of  her  whdesale  foreign  trade.  The  splendour  of  the  Hansa  has  faded, 
the  great  mercantile  houses  of  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg  lived  like  heirs  on  the 
wealth  of  their  fathers.  ItaUans,  French,  but,  above  all,  English  and  Dutch, 
had  becoine  dangerous  rivals ;  old  trade  monopolies  could  no  longer  be  held, 
and  the  commerce  with  the  Indies  had  flowed  into  another  channel.  But  the 
German  herring  fisheries  still  possessed  great  importance,  and  the  enormous 
Sclavonic  lands  were  an  open  market  for  the  overland  trade.  .  .  .  Greater  than " 
now  was  the  comfort  of  the  people,  louder  and  more  unfettered  their  jollity. 
The  luxuriousness  of  the  meals,  especially  at  family  feasts,  was  loyally  arranged 
according  to  the  rank.  Oysters  were  conveyed  as  far  as  they  could  be,  and 
employed  for  sauces  after  the  French  fashion :  caviare  was  well  known,  and  at 
the  autumn  fair  Leipzig  larks  were  a  celebrated  dish.  Saffron  was  stHl  much 
employed  in  domestic  cookery,  in  addition  to  Eastern  spices,  and  marchpane  was 
de  rigueur  at  every  good  table. 

The  town  M.  Freytag  quotes  for  our  instruction,  to  show  the  horrors 
of  the  war,  is  Lowenberg,  in  Silesia.  In  1617,  it  contained  738  houses, 
and  at  least  6500  inhabitants;  in  1658,  there  were  640  inhabitants  left. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  for  the  saJse  of  this  comparison  that  our  author  takes 
us  to  this  town,  as  to  quote  a  very  ludicrous  scene  which  occurred,  and 
was  carefully  written  down  at  the  time. 

The  Jesuits  had  made  up  their  mind  that  the  population  must  become 
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Gadiolio ;  and  ^ugh  the  men  were  willing  enough,  the  women  held  out. 
The  wiseworthy  eonncil  asflemUed  to  discuss  the  measures  to  be  adopted, 
and  one  of  them,  Dr.  Melcher,  suggested:  "  Gentlemen,  let — let — let  us 
lock  'em  up  together,  and  al«-al-allow  none  tocome-— oome  out,  if  they  rot 
m  prison,  till  they  agree.  I  beat  my  house  torment  about  it  yesterday.  The 
deu-deu-deuee  take  me,  she  must  obey,  or  I'll  kiok  her  out"  The  result 
was,  ^t  the  first  ladies  of  the  town  were  invited  to  a  conference ;  but, 
fearing  a  trap,  they  came  followed  by  all  their  female  friends.  The  council 
were  decidedly  in  a  stew,  for  they  were  painfully  aware  that  the  wives  of 
their  bosoms  carried  heavy  bunches  of  keys,  which  they  knew  how  to  use 
yery  efficiently  in.  offence.  The  ladies,  however,  growing  bolder,  the 
worthy  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  escape  by  a  back  door,  leaving  their 
prisoners  behind  them. 

After  a  while  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  enraged  ladies,  beg^ng 
t^em  to  come  home,  and  all  would  be  forgiven ;  if,  however,  they  would 
only  go  to  church  in  Easter  week,  as  example  to  the  others,  the  priest 
would  feel  greatly  obliged  to  them.  But  not  an  inch  would  ihey  yield, 
and  the  priest  was  at  last  compelled  to  surrender  unconditionally.  We 
are  happy  to  state  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  town  the  next  year, 
while  Dr.  Melcher  was  so  badgered  by  the  dames  that  he  went  as 
a  soldier,  and  was  most  deservedly  hanged  at  Prague. 

As  may  naturally  be  supposed,  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  a  regular 
hotbed  for  rogues  of  every  degree.  Among  these,  we  may  specially 
mention  the  gipsies,  who  became  such  a  plague  at  last  that  they  were 
outiawed.  In  1700,  among  the  other  game  killed  during  the  year,  we 
find  a  gipsy  woman  and  her  child  quoted.  In  Prussia,  gallows  were 
erected  on  the  frontier  in  1710,  on  which  every  gipsy  above  the  age  of 
eighteen  was  hanged;  and  we  even  find,  so  late  as  1/48,  Frederick  the 
Great  reinforcing  the  same  inhuman  edict. 

During  the  war  the  ruffians  entered  the  ranks  and  corrupted  the 
soldiers ;  after  it,  they  formed  into  bands  once  more.  The  names  of 
Hans  Nickel  and  Nickel  List  became  the  horror  of  two  generations. 
Their  cruelty,  their  daring  explcnts,  and  skill  in  disappearing,  terrified 
the  castle  and  the  cabin.  But  they  were  not  alone ;  other  bands  exer- 
cised their  talents  in  incendiarism,  and  extorted  large  sums  by  threats. 
Among  the  more  harmless  vagabonds  were  many  Italian  quack-salvers 
and  mountebanks,  of  whom  Garzoni  gives  a  most  amusing  account  in  his 
^*  Piazza  Universale."     One  passage  we  will  extract  as  a  specimen  : 

If  you  see  that  these  deceivers  have  on  their  bench  a  large  lump  of  arsenic, 

sublimate,  or  other  poison,  to  test  the  value  of  their  orvietan,  you  must  know 

that,  in  the  summer  before  they  visit  the  town,  they  have  filled  their  bodies 

with  young  shalots  floating  in  vinegar  and  oil.    In  winter,  however,  they  stuff 

themselves  with  ox-paunch,  boiled  soft.    They  do  this,  that  the  passages  of  the 

body  may  be  occupied  by  this  cold  greasy  substance,  and  the  sharpness  and 

heat  of  the  poison  weakened.    Still,  they  can  also  make  matters  certain,  by 

going  beforehand  to  the  chemist's  shop,  generally  close  to  the  market,  buying  a 

box  of  arsenic,  from  which  they  take  some  pills  and  wrap  them  in  paper,  askmg 

the  apothecary  to  send  them  when  asked  for.    When,  then,  they  have  praised 

their  wares  sufficiently,  so  that  nothing  is  left  but  the  proof,  they  send  one  of 

the  bystanders,  so  that  he  may  not  suspect  any  fraud,  to  the  apothecary*s,  to 

procure  the  arsenic.    He  runs  off,  that  there  may  be  no  impediment  in  such  a 

ittefol  job,  and  calculates  on  Uie  way  that  thou^  he  has  been  cheated  a  thou- 
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sand  times  before,  he  cannot  be  so  now,  he  would  mind  that.  In  the  mean 
while  he  reaches  the  chemist's,  buys  the  arsenic,  and  runs  back  joyfully  to  the 
bench,  in  order  to  see  the  marvel.  The  seller  has  arranged  a  quantity  of 
boxes,  into  one  of  which  he  puts  the  arsenie^  and.  addresses  the  people  a  long 
while  before  swallowing  it,  for  a  man  must  not  press  to  meet  such  danger.  But 
he  has  changed  the  boxes  cleverly,  and  produces  one  containing  lumps  of  dough 
made  of  sugar,  Jour,  and  saffron,  just  like  the  arsenic.  These  he  then  eats,  with 
strange  gestuiies,  as  if  terribly  afraid,  and  the  peasants  look  on  with  widely- 
opened  jaws,  to  see  whether  he  will  not  burst  soon;  but  he  assures  them  this 
will  not  happen,  and  at  length  takes  a  lump  of  orvietan  of  the  size  of  a  chesnut, 
and  the  swelling  is  immediately  reduced.  Then,  of  course,  the  peasants  draw 
their  purses  out,  and  the  elixir  is  sold  by  the  hundred-weight. 

The  alchemists  also  played  a  great  part  in  this  hapless  period  of  Ger- 
man history,  and  their  patrons  were  usually  the  princes  of  the  land. 
Still,  it  was  sporting  with  the  lion ;  for,  if  the  ruler  grew  tired  of  excuses, 
he  took  his  revenge  by  stringing  up  the  adept.  Thus,  Count  Caietan 
was  hanged  at  Custrin  in  a  gold  dress,  and  the  beams  of  the  gallows 
were  adorned  with  mica  plates. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  dwell  on  all  the  interesting  chapters  M.  Frey- 
tag  oflfers  us,  relieving  the  gloom  of  warfiire  by  clever  descriptions  of 
marriage  ceremonies  and  festivals,  or  giving  us  a  glance  at  the  watering- 
place  life  of  the  middle  ages.  The  last  chapter,  devoted  to  the  struggles 
that  went  on  between  the  Jesuits  and  Jews,  will  afford  us  a  final  illustra- 
tion, as  it  shows  that  the  tricks  employed  to  get  hold  of  little  Mortara 
were  in  vogue  nearly  three  centuries  back. 

Samuel  Metzel,  a  Hiebrew,  and  his  four  children,  had  been  converted, 
but  his  wife  Rosina  was  obstinate — so  obstinate,  that  she  fled  from  her 
husband's  roof,  in  the  hope  of  saving  her  next  infhnt  from  the  priests. 
But  her  hiding-place  was  detected,  and  a  Christian  Jewess,  Ludmilla, 
was  sent  as  a  midwife  by  the  padies.  So  soon  as  the  babe  came  into  the 
world  she  christened  the  child.  In  vain  did  the  mother  rush  from  her 
bed  to  save  her  child;  the  police  appeared  and  tried  to  tear  the  in- 
fant from  her.  But  she  pressed  it  so  furiously  to  her  breast  that  the 
judge  feared  lest  she  might  stifle  it  in  her  paroxysms,  and  left  her  the  child 
for  a  season,  with  strict  orders  that  it  should  not  be  made  a  Jew.  Some 
time  after  the  child  was  handed  over  to  the  father,  and  Rosina  herself 
became  a  convert,  doubtlessly  through  love  of  her  children. 

Simon  Abeles,  a  Jew  of  Prague,  was  so.  infuriated  by  his  boy  Simon,  a 
lad  of  ten  years,  being  christened,  that  he  seized  and  killed  him.  For 
this  the  Jesuits  took  a  fearful  revenge — ^no  less  than  six  of  his  accom- 
pjices  were  hanged,  while  the  little  convert  was  buried  in  a  gilt  coffin,  all 
the  first  people  of  the  city  joining  in  the  ceremony. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  very  curious  volume  is  devoted  to  a  war  which 
broke  out  through  a  point  of  precedence  known  as  the  "  Wosunger 
King  f  but  it  need  not  detain  us,  the  more  so  as  our  readers  will,  we 
understand,  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  a  translation  of  these 
most  curious  volumes,  which  is  being  prepared  for  press  by  Colonel 
Malcolm.  We  recommend  the  perusal  to  them  most  cordially  before- 
hand, and  we  feel  convinced  that  they  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  fol- 
lowing our  advice. 
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A  GOLOmAL  SKBTCH. 

By    Mrs.    Bushby. 

IV. 

Balls  and  other  evening  parties  in  the  West  Indies  differ  so  little 
firom  similar  entertainments  in  Britain,  that  they  need  not  be  described ; 
but  maroons  may  claim  some  little  notice.  One  of  these  was  proposed  ' 
expressly  to  gratify  Geraldine ;  and  Mr.  Montresor's  fears  lest  his  ■ 
daughter  should  be  struck  with  a  coup  de  soleil,  or  might  suffer  from  ex- 
posure to  the  dew  of  evening,  being  happily  overcome  by  Mrs.  Montre- 
sor's eloquence,  whose  prudence  was  not  so  strenuous  on  the  score  of 
health  as  in  other  matters,  a  pic-nic  party  was  forthwith  arranged. 

Geraldine  looked  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  an  entertainment  of  a 
nature  so  novel  to  her;  nor  was  she  disappointed  in  its  fulfilment,  for  the 
weather  proved  propitious — a  fortunate  circumstance  not  always  attend-  ' 
ing  marooning  parties. 

The  spot  fixed  upon  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  marooners  was  on  a 
little  island,  or  key,  situated  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  farthest 
shore  of  a  narrow  promontory,  which  formed  one  side  of  the  harbour  of  ^ 

St. .  These  keys,  which  are  to  be  found  dotting  the  sea  round  many  ' 

of  the  islands,  are  sometimes  barren  of  verdure,  presenting  only  the 
appearance  of  a  bold,  bare  rock — ^like  the  Sail  Rock*  off  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas,  which  takes  its  name  from  its  striking  resemblance  to  a  ship  * 
under  sail—- *but  sometimes  they  are  thickly  covered  with  low  brushwood^ 
with  wild,  odoriferous  plants,  and  with  the  native  trees  of  the  tropics.  The 
key  selected  for  our  maroon  was  one  so  abounding  in  luxuriant  vegetation, 
that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  send  over  early  in  the  morning  part 
of  a  gang  of  negroes  to  clear  a  space  for  the  accommodation  of  the  party, 
who  followed,  about  one  o'clock,  in  boats,  with  awnings  spread  to  protect 
them  from  the  noonday  sun.  The  boats  steered  for  a  beautiful  little 
cove,  where  they  were  run  up  ais  high  as  possible  on  the  sloping  beach  to  . 
effect  the  more  easily  the  landing  of  the  ladies. 

Here,  however,  a  little  scene  took  place.  There  was  no  actual  danger 
nor  difficulty  whatsoever  to  be  encountered,  but  some  people  are  always 
determined  to  see  dangers  and  difficulties  where  none  exist,  and  some 
ladies  think  they  are  making  themselves  very  interesting  by  a  parade  of 
weakness  and  fears  before  the  stronger  sex.  Three  or  four  of  the  ladies 
hesitated  and  tottered,  two  or  three  shrieked  and  fell,  and  the  gentlemen 
felt  themsdves  called  upon  to  render  prompt  and  efficient  assistance  to  - 
those,  at  least,  who  were  young  and  pretty.  Mrs.  Montresor  was  amongst  ' 
the  most  timid ;  she  had  not  quite  discarded  the  sin  of  her  youth — affec- 

*  The  Sail  Bock,  not  fbr  from  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  St.  Thomiu, 
was  actually,  during  the  wars  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  fired  at  by 
an  English  man-of-war,  being  mistaken  for  an  enemy's  ^ip. 
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tation ;  but  she  fell  in  vain,  nobody  was  gaUant  enough  to  carry  her  on 
shore,  for  the  gentlemen  were  pressing  forward  to  assist  her  danghter, 
who>  feeling,  and  consequently  showing,  no  alarm,  sprang  lightly  from 
the  seat  in  the  boat  to  the  beach  without  requiring  or  accepting  their 
eagerly  proffered  aid. 

The  ladies  from  the  different  boats  were  at  length  all  assembled  on 
terra  Jirma,  without,  except  in  one  instance,  any  accident  having  arisen 
from  their  affected  awkwardness.  Miss  Florence  O'Brien  was  the  soli- 
tary exception.  She  had  placed  herself  in  a  very  becoming  attitude,  with 
one  pretty  little  foot  in  the  air,  while  the  other  rested  on  an  oar  that  had 
been  carelessly  thrown  across  the  boat  by  one  of  the  negro  boatmen. 
Thus  poised,  she  stood  fluttering  and  uttering  little  faint  shrieks,  and 
secretly  exulting  on  the  impression  she  was  no  doubt  making  on  captains, 
eBMgna,  and  civilians,  when  the  exquisite  Mr.  Fanshawe  advanced  from 
the  stem  of  the  boat  with  less  than  his  usual  deliberation  of  movement, 
and  coming  suddenly  in  contact  with  the  oar,  pushed  it  and  Florence 
O'Brien  forward  together.  She  lost  her  balance,  and  in  a  moment  was 
precipitated  into  the  water.  But  she  did  not  fall  alone,  for,  grasping  in 
ner  descent  at  what  was  nearest,  she  seized  the  unhappy  Fan^awe's  leg, 
and  upsetting  in  her  turn  his  equilibrium,  they  rolled  together  into  the 
retiring  wave.  They  were  soon  rescued,  however,  from  the  cold  bath 
they  had  so  unwittingly  taken  together,  and  were  hurried  away  to  haye 
€heir  garments  dried  before  a  fire  which  had  been  lighted  at  a  little  dis- 
tance by  the  negroes  in  attendance,  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  the  fish 
which  the  genUemen  were  expected  to  catch  during  the  morning,  and 
whi^  w^  to  be  prepared  for  the  subsequent  repast. 

The  whole  party  gathered  round  the  fire  to  condole  with  the  sufferers 
on  .their  misfortune,  and  congratulate  them  on  their  escape  from  further 
eviL  .  To  Florence,  the  interest  she  excited  was  very  consolatory,  and  she 
scarcely  regretted  her  late  unlooked-for  immersion,  as  she  held  her  wet 
slender  ankle  before  the  fire,  leaning  the  while  on  the  arm  of  some 
gallant  gentleman,  and  enjoying  the  admiration  it  seemed  to  excite  on 
those  who  were  standing  by.  Mr.  Fanshawe,  also,  appeared  to  derive 
some  consolation,  as  he  stretched  forth  his  manly  leg,  and  caught  some  of 
the  fair  group  around  glancing  at  it. 

^*  You  may  think  yourself  deuced  lucky  in  haying  that  leg  to  boast  of 
yet,"  said  Mr.  Mackenzie.  <' A  salt-water  bath  has  before  now  put  a 
man's  leg  in  possession  of  that  unpleasant  pirate,  a  shark." 

"Ton  my  soul,  I — I — made  up  my  mind— a — mind  to — to  come  to 
close  quarters  with  some  such  foe — when  I — I  found  myself  so  unex- 
pectedly«-in — in  the  water."  And  he  stroked  the  cherished  leg  with 
looks  expressive  of  pride  and  satisfaction. 

*^  I  dare  say  you  mistook  poor  Florence's  little  hand  for  a  shark's  great 
mouth,  when  she  so  unceremoniously  seized  upon  $fou  to  save  herself,"  said 
Helen,  with  a  sneen  ''  It  certainly  was  an  exhibition  of  unusual  ferocity 
on  her  part." 

*^  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  catching  at,  I  assure  you,"  said  Florence, 
poutingly. 

'*  Or  you  would  have  made  a  steadier  choice,"  rejoined  Helen. 

^'  Ho,  ho,  ho !  So  you  are  not  worth  catching,  Mr.  Fanshawe ;  that's 
a  sad  sentence  pronounced  upon  you  by  the  ladies,"  said,  or  rather  sui- 
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Yii^ed/Mr«nOrleuEid(>rFigh,'idio  bfOiigfat)iMi  a  Ttolent  fit  oi'.ceughingfhf 
lftugfatng>  at; hist.own  wit.  ,Mr,  i Fantbawe :  cast  /one  sidelong  look  of .  ison- 
tempt  sat  .the  unfiuhionaUe  appml  of  iiieoeoiiTulfied  Mr.  iFish,  jaad 
deigned  no  further  aotioe  of  hinu 

The  party  now  began  to  disperse,  to  follow  their  diffemat  iplaast  of 
amusement  for  ihe  -morning.  iSome  of  the  gentlem^iretttnifld  to;the 
boats,  and  put  off  for  the  purpose  of  .fishing;  while  others  joined  mest 
of  the  ladies  on  a  shelling  expedition.  Mrs.  Orkodo  Fish  and  <a  seleot 
few  preferred  spending  an.hour  in  botanising.  The  ladies  of  Kew  Ed|>« 
land 'have  it  great  ^\9wUon"  of  botany,  and  .Mrs.  Fidi  was  tthis  day  a** 
companied.by  «  young  Bostonian  damsel,  who  had  juatifinishedihm:  edik* 
(mtioa  at "  college." 

Atiltngth  a^proadied)  the-  dinnerrhour,  and  the  party,  tired  of  fisiuag, 
shelling,  and  botanising,  hastened,. nothing  loth,  to  .the  moce  pleasing 
labour-that  awaited  them. 

The  tables  were  placed  in  a  situation  whieh  had  the  advantage  of  com- 
bining: shade  with  the  fresh  sea<rbreeze,  on  a  large  fiat  roek,/rising,  as  it 
were,  but  .one  step  above  the  sloping  beach,  and  from  which  the  loose  sand 
had  been  carefully  swept  by  the  negroes.  This  low  mass  of  rock,  whkh  wai 
almost  smooth  on  its  surface,  and  was  many  feet  in  l^igth  aiid  width, 
was* half  encircled  by  thiok  plants  and  umbrageous  trees,  rendered .^till 
more  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  wild  vines  that  swung 
high  in  waving  festoons  .from  tree  to  tree,  And  formed  a  sort  of  leafy 
netwod^,  filling  up  the  interstices  between  the  branches.  On  the  other 
side  lay  the  sparkling  beach  chequered  by  the  slender  shoots  of  the  wild 
potato- vine,  with  its  laige  bri^t  convolvulus,  which  seemed  to  raise 
its  head  in  freshness,  as  if  greeting  the  cool  wave  which  was  ksily 
ebbing  and  flowing  around  it.  Beyond  this,  the  eye  (looked  over  a 
wide  expanse  of  deep  blue  sea,  its  monotony — if  aught  that  relates  toithe 
beautiful  sea  can  be -called  monotonmis—r relieved  by  the  white  sail  .of 
some  distant  ship,  and  t^e  dark  outline  of  xsome  nearer  skiff.  TherSim 
was  still  shedding  its  powerful  beams,  but  under  the  firiendly>  foliage  jof 
the  natural  arbour  they  i  had  chosen  for  their  retreat  the  n^arooners  weas 
sheltered  from  its  blaze.  The  ladies' ;  bonnets  were  tied  to  the  branches 
of  the  surrounding  trees,  which  also  served  as  pegs  whereon  to  hang  the 
gentlemen's  hats.  The  wines,  &c.,  were  none  the  worse  of  having  been 
cooled  by  being  buried  in  the  wet  sand  ;  and  it  was  amusing! to  see  the 
servants  disinterring  them  as  they  were  wanted. 

When  the  repast  was  finished,  there  being  no  drawing-room  <fi]r  the 
ladies  to  retire  .i»,  they  and  the  gentlemen  rose  from  table  about  th^e  same 
time,  but  not  until  they  had  all  received  several  admonitory  hints  from 
Mr.  Orlando  Fish  that  the  '^doo"  was  beginning  to  fall.  Setting  at 
nought,  however,  the  dangers  of  the  *'  doo,"  the  marooners  seemed  de- 
termined on  prolonging  the  pleasures  of  their  rural  fete.  The. ancients 
of  the  party  tall^  over  their  youthful  days,  pitied  the  degeneracy  g£ 
the  present  generation,  and  lamented  the  spirit  of  innovation  that  f«as 
making: such  cs^d  strides  over  the  world.  The  younger  part  of  the 
assembly  made  love,  flirted,  and  admired  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bours according  to  th^r  different  vocations.  But  some. of  1^;yQunger 
memkers^ecejentitled  to  rmoreciMirteous  notice,  and  these  we«hall  now 
beg  leare.  to  tntroduce  ;to  cmr.  readers. 
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iLiontl'Seyinnir  wastthe  pogfetmr  ofrsn  «rtitei8djoi]iiiig^;disti»ntirhidi 
Mr.  Ludlow  lived.  He  had  been  «dueated  fkartty^in  :fingiaiid,:{ttxt2|f  .is 
Gennany,  and  wm  a  young  man  of  icc»isideonUeitaknlB.'a^  informAtion, 
of  amiable  ditqpositions,  pleasing  mamiers^Andi^nedbleeKtenovw^indecdiy 
generally  thought  handsome. 

The  sadden- death  of -his :£ather  had  leeailed  ihim  tohfais  iiatiYe  iskiBd 
before  he  had  «ntirdy.fiiiiidied  his  studies  at  a  German  JUimeMity ;  «iid 
some  little  diffieuliyiin  the  a.TraBgement  of  his  b&ms  faadrdetoined  him 
in  the  ^West  LoHiies  until,  unlike  \  the  geaeraiity  of  his  reauati^nnen,  he 
had  lost  tall  wish  to  lea/reit-^t  leastjifor  a  permaneoi^.  His  fortune 
was  good,  «nd  Ins  health  was  good,  for  he  did ,  nat  •  disquiet  himaelf  .by 
uselessly  repiningfthat  his  hit  had  been  cast  in  the  West  Indies,  nor. in 
yearnings  of  ^spirit  after  the  beatitude  of  life  in  Europe.  Albeit  a 
West  Indian,  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  happioASS  and nr^-beingi  (^ 
his  negroes,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  even  £ot  anti-slavery  inge- 
nuity to  have  fastened  on  him  the  stigma  of  cruelty.  He  lived  respect- 
able and  Respected  in  a  country  where  character  is  more  difficult  to  pre- 
serve than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  wx)rld,  because  privacy  or  conceal- 
ment, whether  in  good  deeds  or  .in  bad  deeds,  there  is  none.  He  was 
what  young  ladies  call  '*an  uncommonly  nice  young  man,"  and  it  was  a 
great  pity  that  Helen  Ludlow  Alone  w|ks  perverse  enough  to  be  blind  to 
his  merits.  Many  a  damsel  was  willing  to  become,  at  a  word,  '^  Mrs. 
Seymour,"  and  many  a  mamma  set  her  heart  on  him  for  her  daughter. 
But  mammas  and  daughters  plotted  for  him. in  vain  :  his  thoughts  were 
fixed  on  Helen  Ludlow,  and,  with  the ,  proverbial  blindness  of  love,  he 
sometimes  flattered  himself  that  her  coldness  was  but  assumed. 

Sometimes  only,  for  there  were  moments  when  he  despaired  of  succeed- 
ing to  engage  her  affections,  and  when,  deleted  aad^nnhappy,  he  would 
shut  himself  up  fcnrdays,  avoiding  all  society,  and  vainly  tasking  himself 
to  conquer  a  passion  wnieh  solitude  was  ootyioaleulated  to  increase.  Then, 
restless  and  wretched,  he  would  rush  again  into  <  the  world,  and  if  Helen 
but  received  him  with  a  smile,  >and  gaily  bantered  him  on  his  love  of 
seclusion,  he  would  deceive  himself  into  the  hope  that  she  was  relenting 
towards  him,  and  that  her  welcome  conveyed  a  warmer  feeling  than  that 
of  mere  good  will.  But  Helen  cared  not  -for  him,  she  cared  for  nothing 
in  the  island  of  her  birth  except  her  father,  for  whom  she  felt  all  the  at- 
tachment that  can  be  felt,  unaccompanied  by  respect. 

The  golden  tints  of  the  setting  sun  were  now '  beginning  to  fade,  and 
the  evening  star  to  shed  its  clear  ray  in  a  long  line  of  light  across  the 
sparkling  sea.  It  was  that  delicious  hour,  nowhere  so  much  r to  be  'en- 
joyed as  in  the  West  Indies,  when>  datfUffht,  not  twilight, 

Melts  beneath  the  moon  away ; 

it  was  th^t  time  'SO  beautifully  described  in  a  charming^poem  on  'the 
West  Indies : 

Delicious  coolness  steals  upon  the  land; 

The  wave,  low  murmurinff,  creeps  upon  the  sand; 

The  air  is  full  of  odours,  leaf  and  flower 

With  winning  sweetness  greet  the  evening  hour  ; — 

that  hoiirni]GM& jdlnatuse  seemsito  faarmoiuse^  jrbeathe  sexeniitj  of  the 
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air,  the  gentleness  of  the  refreshing  hreeze,  the  purple  glow  around,  lend 
enchantment  to  scenes  at  all  times  beautiful. 

The  Yoice  of  laughter  and  of  noisy  mirth  was  hushed,  and  the  least 
imaginative  of  the  party  seemed  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  hour  and  the 
objects  around.  There  was  a  general  wish  for  music,  and  Mrs.  Temple, 
having  smuggled  over  her  cousin  Lionel  Seymour's  guitar,  he  was  re- 
quested to  sing.  Lionel  was  an  excellent  musician,  but  perhaps  he  might 
not  have  been  prevailed  on  to  ^'  show  off,"  as  Mr.  Fish  called  it,  had  not 
Helen  joined  warmly  in  the  request.  He  was  about  to  sing  some  populw 
ballad,  when  Mrs,  Temple  asked  him  to  indulge  them  with  one  of  his  own 
compositions,  for  he  was  fond  of  writing  verses,  and  often  set  them  to 
airs  of  his  own  composing.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  could  he 
lose  the  opportunity  of  making  perhaps  a  favourable  impression  on  Helen? 
No ;  he  preluded  a  few  moments,  then,  leaning  against  a  tree,  he  sang 
to  one  of  his  own  airs  the  following  words  : 

"  Spirit  of  Love !  oh,  waft  the  sigh, 

With  which  thou  bid'st  my  bosom  swell. 
To  her,  whose  cold,  averted  eye 
Tells  she  has  never  known  thy  spell.  •  / 

Spirit  of  Love !  at  this  soft  hour — 

Thine  own  sweet  hour  of  witchery- 
Subdue  her  by  thy  gentle  power, 

And  be  that  power  employed  for  me ! 

Spirit !  I  call  thee  hither  by 

Yon  star  of  eve — ^yon  placid  moon ; 
Come  from  thine  airy  realms  on  hich. 

And  grant  thine  ardent  vot'rj's  boon ! 

Whisper  to  her  my  soul  adores. 

That  memory  cheats  her  when  it  tries 
To  P&int  all  joys  left  on  yon  shores 

Where  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion  rise. 

Tell  her  that  in  this  sunny  isle. 

With  Nature's  lavish  beauty  dad, 
For  her  might  peace  and  pleasure  smile. 

Youth's  rosy  mom  once  more  be  glad. 

Oh !  bid  her  cast  the  gloom  away 

That  on  her  lovely  brow  I  see, 
And  in  thy  softest  accents  pray 

For  one — but  one — bright  smile  to  me  !*' 

S^mour  looked  with  speaking  eyes  at  Helen  as  he  finished  his  song; 
and  Helen  felt  confused,  overwhelmed.  She  was  touched  by  the  words  of 
his  song,  by  the  rich  melody  of  his  voice,  and  by  the  melancholy  of  his 
countenance ;  but,  though  touched,  she  had  no  <<  bright  smiles"  n>r  him. 
Yet  the  tear  started  to  her  eye,  and,  rising  abruptly,  she  wandered  alone 
into  the  narrow  walks  of  the  surrounding  wilderness. 

Seymour  hesitated  one  moment,  then  handing  the  guitar  to  Florence 
O'Brien,  and  bespeaking  one  of  her  "  beautiful  Italian  ariettes,"  he  left 
the  group  to  follow  Helen  along  the  tangled  path  she  had  chosen  to 
pursue. 

The  simultaneous  disappearance  of  Helen  and  her  admirer  seemed  to 
create  no  very  agreeable  reflections  in  the  breast  of  one  individual  pre- 
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i9ient.  '  That  in  jiVidu&l  was  a  Mr.  Thbrniley,*  who  bad  beenthe  gtiiesiaf 
Mr.  Mackenzie  for  some  weeks.  Mh  Thbtakfyvrsa  an^  Eng^ishmaOifwbQ 
was  on  a  tour  through  the  West  India  Islands.  He  had  laeeu  in  the 
Bahanuus,  ai;id  had  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Mackenzie 
£rom  a  particular  friend  of  his  there.  A  much  slighter  attestation  of  his 
respecta|l)ility  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  have  secured-  Mr. 
Thomley  every  attention  in  the  island  of  St.  — •;.  indeed,  had  be  come 
without  any  introduction  at  all,  his  gentlemanly  appearance,  and  his 
being  a  stranger,  would  have  recommended  him  to  general  hospitality. 
As  it  was,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie  carried  their  guest  everywhere,  and 
gave  many  parties  on  his  account. 

This  genUeman  bad  seemed  much  struck  with  Helen  Ludlow,  and  bis 
society  seemed  very  agreeable  to  her.  The  fact  of  his  being  an  English- 
man was  a  strong  recommendation  to  Helen ;  be  was  extremely  hand- 
some, which  was  not  against  him,  and  there  was  something  of  mystery 
about  him  which  Helen  could  not  fathom,  and  which  tended  to  invest 
him  with  interest  in  her  eyes. 

Thomley  became  excessively  fidgety  after  the  departure  of  Seymour, 
and  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  pitying  his  uneasiness,  started  up  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  Florence's  most  elaborate  performances,  and  loudly  proclaimed  her 
intention  of  seeking  the  fugitives.  Florence,  in  a  pet  at  the  interruption, 
threw  down  the  guitar,  and  nobody  entreated  her  to  resume  it,  the  party 
seeming  now  more  inclined  to  stroll  about. 

Geraldine  Montresor  had  spent  the  day  very  pleasantly ;  at  table  she 
had  been  placed  between  Mr.  Fanshawe  on  one  side,  and  a  stranger  of 
extremely  agreeable  manners  on  the  other.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Le 
Vasseur,  held  a  lucrative  office  under  the  government.  His  family  were 
of  French  extraction,  and  had  possessed  large  estates  in  St.  Domingo, 
from  whence,  at  the  destruction  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  that  island, 
Mr.  Le  Vasseur's  father  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  escape.  His 
property  in  St.  Domingo  was  lost  to  him,  but  he  had  a  small  plantation 
m  Martinique,  and  having  married  a  lady  belonging  to  the  island  of 
St.  ,  whose  connexions  were  English,  one  of  his  sons,  Adolphe  Le 

Vasseur,  procured  the  appointment  which  he  held  in  that  island. 

Geraldine  had  seen  Mr.  Le  Vasseur  at  two  or  three  balls,  but  though  he 
had  always  gazed  at  her  with  evident  admiration,  he  was  the  only  man  of 
any  standing  in  society  in  the  room  who  had  not  sought  an  introduction 
to  her.  She  felt  a  little  piqued  at  his  indifiPerence  towards  making  her 
acquaintance.  She  had  first  observed  him  at  a  ball  given  in  honour  of 
her  arrival  by  the  bachelors  of  the  island,  at  which  he  was  present  as  a 
guest,  not  as  a  subscriber.  On  that  evening,  when  the  gentlemen  were 
crowding  round  her,  Mr.  Le  Vasseur  alone  had  kept  at  a  distance.  His 
graceful  figure  had  first  attracted  her  attention  as  he  stood  leaning  against 
a  pillar,  gazing  intently  at  herself.  Wherever  she  moved  his  eye  seemed 
^o  follow  her^  and  more  than  once  he  came  so  near  as  to  catch  the  sound 
of  her  voice. 

He  did  not  dance.     She  remarked,  too,  that  he  spoke  to  none  but 
married  ladies,  and  of  these  only  the  elderly  ones.     Again  she  met  him 
^  a  public  ball,  and  be  conducted  himself  in  the  same  peculiar  manner, 
lying  silent  homage,  but  seeking  no  communication  with  the  object  of 
s  apparent  admiration.     Geraldine  had  thought  a  little  more  about  ber 
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distant  admirer'  and.  his  odd  behaviour*^  than-  she  would  have'  cared  to 
oonfesa  With  the  true,  spirit  of'  a  woman,  she  would  rather  hasve  madb 
a  conquest  of  him  who  seemeddeterrained  not  tobe  oonqnered^  than  ba*e 
aeeeptodl^e  devoirs  of  a  dozen  willing  slaves ;  but  at  large  assemblies:  sfe 
had  no  chance  of  making  his  acquaintance  unless  he  pleased  it  himself 
and  at  smaller  and  more  select  parties,  to  her  surprise,  she  hadinever  met 
him. 

It' was  with  no  small  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  she  found  he  made  one 
of  Mrs«  Oriando  Fish's  party  at  the  maroon.  On  this  day  hisandifiereDee 
towards  an  introduetion: seemed  to  •  have  left  him^  and. he  eagerly  sought 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  being  presented  to  hen  Geraldine^  accust-omed 
as  she  was  to  attention,  felt  mueh  flattered,  and  exerted,  horself  to  be  as 
agreeable  asi  possible.  Mr.  LeVasseur  seemed  enchanted  with  her;  he 
had  eyes  or  ears  for  nobody  else,  and  having  secured  a  place  by  her  sidc^ 
he  neither  relinquished.it  during  the  morning's  ramble  nor  during  dinn^, 
and  so  entirely  engrossed. her  conversation,  that  she.tiad'soarcdiy  time  to 
speak  to  any  one  else. 

When  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  somewhat  rudely,  broke  up  theparty>  who  were 
doing  their  duty  by  Florence  O'Brien  in  solemnly  listening  to  her  singing, 
Le  Yassenr  was  about  to  secure  Geraldine  as  his  partner  during  the  stroll 
which  everybody  was  preparing  to  take,  but  Mr.  Fanshawe  had  ^^  marked 
herfor  his  own,"  and<  coming  forward  with  a  sort  of  glissade,  he  seized 
her  hand,  and  drawing  her  arm  through  his  with  a  "  Permettez-moi,"  he 
carried. her  off  with  cruel  disr^ard  of  her  evident  reluctance  to  go. 

"  Mr.  Fanshawe,"  said  MrSi  Montresor,  with  a  very  gracious  air^  "  d6 
me  the  favour  to  show.  Geraldine  the  West  India  strawberry^ 

The  midnight  flower 
That  scorns  the  eye  of  vulgar  light. 

rknow  she  is  anxious  to  see  it^.  and  you.  will  find  it  not  very  far  from  this 

"West  India  strawberry!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fanshawe,  arresting  his 
steps  ;  "  L  did  not  know — ^you^— a — you — hadt— a — strawberries  in.,  these 
islands." 

"  Not  such  strawberries  as  you  have  in  England,"  replied  Mrs. 
Montresor ;  "we  can)  boast  of  nothing  so  good." 

"  Our  West.  India  strawberry  is  a  more  dignified-looking  plant  thaa 
your  English  one ;  you  need  not  go  poking  about  on  the  gpround  in  search 
of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Mackenzie. 

"  But,  mamma,"  remonstrated  Geraldine,  "  yoa.  have  not  deputed  the 
most  proper  person  to  show  me  the  night-blooming  flower.  Mr.  Fanshawe, 
being  a  stranger,  knows  the  plant  no  better  than  myself.  We  shall  be 
like  the  blind  leading'  the  blind/' 

"  Oh,  you  cannot  mistake  it,"  said  Mrs.  Montresor  ;  "  it  is  not  unlike 
the  prickly  pear;  and  at  any  rate  you  will  have  the  amusement  of  looking 
for  it." 

"  Prickly  pearl"  thought  the  puzzled  Fanshawe.  "  What  the  deuce 
can  that  be  ?" ' 

Mr.  Le  Yasseur  oame  forward,  and;  was  about  to  i^eak,  probably  to 
offer  his  services  in  pointing  out  the  stately  flower  in  question;  but  Mrs. 
Montresoo:,.  pretending  not  to  observe  him,  tapped  Fanshawe  on  the 
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lAMmlfler  with  her  fen,  and  admomihed  him  aad  Geraldme  to  set  off  at 
onee  on  their  voyage  of  discovery,  for  it  was*  getting  too  Ute  to  remain 
much  longer  in  the  open  air.  Le  Yasseur  quickly  perceired  that,  how- 
•Tear  agreeable  his  company  might  be  to  the  daughter,  it. was. not  agree- 
tMe  to  her  mother  that  she  should  enjoy  it,  and  be  therefore  immediately 
drew  backk 

"  Do  you  care  to  see  this — a — this — a — stupid  strawberry  ?"  demanded 
Fanshawe  of  hia  listless  companion,  as  they  walked  on  according,  to  Mrs. 
Idlontresor's  biddins^; 

"  Not  particularly." 

**  Then,  'poa  my  soul,  I*— a — !■  a"- don't  think  we  need  encounter  all 
these  horrid  bushes,"  groaned  poor  Fanshawe,  whose  ungloved  l^t  hand 
had  jusi  come  in  contact  withone  of' the  priddy  dry  pods  of  the  nickar- 
tree.* 

^^ Horrid  bushes!"  r^aited  Geraldine,  who  was  a  little  out  of  humotn* 
at  being  sacri&ed  to  Mr.  Fanshawe.  "  L  think-  the  tropical  trees  and 
plants  are  beautiful.  Look  at  the  rich  dnsteraof  the  sea-side  grape, f 
with  its  thid£  broad  leaf,  and  at  yon  pink  coeoa<»plnm;|; — what  a  delicate 
colour!  yet' these  grow  wild;  no  art  forces  them  into  luxuriance.  Stop, 
let' us  gather  some  of  these  nickars  ;  y<m  have  no  idea  how  pretty  l^ey 
are  when  they  are  polished!" 

"  Really,  I — I — a— can  see  nothing'  pretty  here,  but-^— a-^— but  your 
fkirself,"  lisped  Mr;  Fanshawe,  with  an  insinuating  smile^. 

'*I  am  serryyouhaivesobad  ataste^^'  said  Geraldine ;  ^'but^  serioudy, 
are  you  pleased  with  nothing  in  the  West  Indies  ?" 

^* Pleased!"  ejaculated  Fanshawe,  with  a  melancholy  look.  ^'It  is 
long — ^a — long — a — since  /  have  been  pleased  with  ai^thing.  Everyw 
tiiiDg  about  me  wearies  me^— a «— sickens  me;  I  wish  I  could— *could — 
have*  no  sensations'  whatevers^-sleep  always." 

'^Indeed!  Yoil  aie  very  lazily  inclined.  But  did  you ieel  the  same 
indifference  to  eveiything'ia  England  p" 

<^I  am  tired'of  the  world,"  continued  the  exquisite^  without' noticing 
her»  question — '*  tired  of  everything*— bored  by  everything.  What:  is  lifap 
Ahl"    And'ht  fetched  a  deep  sigh. 

'^'Why,  yon  aare  quite  a  misanthrope,"  said  Geraldin^  who  codd 
scarcely  refrain  from.' laughing,  as  she  glanced  at  the  unmeaning  coun- 
tanance  before  her,  and  bethought  her  that  Fanshawe  was  repeating,  like 
ar parrot,  words  vriacli  he  had  heard. uttered  by  some,  more  intelligent 
bemg. 

"Totellyott'the  truth,"  rejoined  he,. **"I — ar— E— a»-Him  blas^  with 
everything — quite  blase." 

"  Every  man  at  all  comme  il  faut  is  blase  now-a-days,*'  said  Mrs. 
Temple,  who,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  two  or 
three  other  persons,  had  approached  in  time  to  have  the  benefit  of  Fan- 
shawe's  last  speech.     '*  My  dear  Geraldine,  this  is  the  age  of^cant.'* 

[*1  thoaght^  cant>  applied  only  to  affiactation  or  hypecrisyin.reHg^ous 
mattersj"  said  Geraldine^  gladly  turning  to  Mrs;  Temple. 

^'  No ;  it  has  a  mueh  more  extensive  application;  <    There  are  religions 

*  Giulandina  Bonducella.  t  Coccoloba  Uvifera. 

X  Chrysobalanus  Icaco. 
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oanty  literary  c^nt,  fasliionable  cant,  musical  cant,  political  cant,  asai,  caoti 
o£  all  sorts  m  abvM^dance,  and. Britain  was  the  birthplace  of  this  hjdra*; 
beaded  monster." 

"  You  are  not  so  partial  to  England,  Mrs.  Temple,  as  my  daughter 
Helen  is,"  remarked  jSdr»  Ludlow.  "  I  believe  she  carries  her  affection 
^or  it  so  far,  that  she  would  value  a  grain  of  English  dust  more  than 
an  ingot  of  Peruvian  gold." 

^'llien  she  possesses  a  feeling  that  is •  \ery  un-English,^*  said.  Mrs. 
Temple,  in  reply.  "  She  ought  rather  to  bow  down  before  gold  and 
worship  it." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Temple!  you  are  too  bad  to  call  the  English  idc^aters," 
cned  Geraldine.  '/ 

*^  Whatever  they  may  be,"  said  Mr.  Ludlow,  warmly,  "  they  are  very, 
unchristianlike  in  their  conduct  towards  us.     They  are  doing  all  thatt 
they  can  to  ruin  us,  and,  not  content  with  that,  they  heap  undeserved 
odium  apd  contumely  upon  us.     Let  England  take  the  beam  out  of  her: 
own  eye  before  she  attempts  to  take  the  motes  out  of  other  people's  eye8.( 
Let  her  look  to  her  factories,  her  prison-poorhouses,  her  vast  nests  of 
unimaginable  poverty,  misery,  and  guilt,  that  accumulate  in   the  ver^O 
l^arts  of  tier  most  splendid  cities;  let  her  clean  out  her  own  Augean 
(tables,  and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  for  her  to  cast  her  restless  eyei^r 
QOt^epmntries  far  removed  from  her."  i  i 

"  No,  no,  come  now,"  said  Mr.  Mackenzie,  "  we  must  not  speak  ofj 

ifimk  so  undutifully  of  our  mother  country.     As  they  say  in  Seotland, 

'j  England's  bark  is  waur  than  her  bite.' "  :  i'^ 

V  ff  1  wish  we  belonged  tot/our  country,  Mr.  Fish;  we  should  xepelver 

more  justice  at  your  hands,"  said  Mr.  Ludlow.  i  .j 

"  'Mericay  would  be  a  more  nat'ral  protector  for  you,  certainly,"  re- 
sponded Mr.  Fish ;  "  but  we  don't  want  you ;  with  so  vast  an  ^extent  of 
country  as  we  have,  embracing  a  large  portion  of  the  noo  hemisphere, 
we  don't  need  colonies,  like  England,  to  add  to  our  greatness  and  power." 

"  Why)  then,  do  you  crave  so  to  get  hold  of  Cuba  ?  You  would  seize 
her  fast  enough  if  you  only  had  a  decent  pretext,"  said  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

A  political  conversation  ensued,  which  lasted,  to  the  great  disgust  of 
Mr.  Fanshawe,  until  Mrs.  Montresor  made  her  appearance,  exhorting 
everybody  to  repair  to  the  boats,  when  the  party,  taking  her  advice, 
speedily  re-embarked,  happily  without  any  further  adventures  in  the 
water.  After  a  short  row  by  moonlight,  they  reached  in  safety,  and 
apparently  in  high  spirits,  the  opposite  shore,  where  carriages  were  in 
waiting  to  convey  them  to  Mr.  Ludlow's,  at  whose  house  the  remainder: 
of  the  eyeaing  was  to  be  passed. 

V. 

The  evening  at  Clare  Hall  was  to  be  spent  by  the  young  people  in. 
dancing,  and  in  cards  by  those  who  liked  them.  The  ladies  were  only  in 
deml-toilette,  buit  some  of  them  thought  fit  to  improve  their  appearance 
by  adorning  their  hair  with  natural  flowers.  A  vase  of  flowers  in  Helen's 
dressing-room  was  ransacked,  and  her  black  handmaidens  were  despatched 
to  gather  more  from  the  pretty  flower-garden  that  lay  beneath  her  win- 
dows. 

''Helen,  how  pale  you  look!"  exclaimed  Florence,  as  she  suddenly 
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turned  her  eyes  from  the  mirror  in  which  she  had  been  Admirlhg^'lier  owi^ 
image,  while  trying  flowers  of  every  hne  in  her  hair.  "Veiy  palef 
and  what  is  the  matter  with  your  eyes  ?  I  declare  yoa  have  been 
crying." 

^*  Nonsense,"  said  Helen,  hastily ;  ''  it  is  the  sea-breeze  that  has  made 
my  eyes  look  red,  and  you  know  I  am  always  pale.'* 

^^  But  the  sea-breeze  has  made  nobody's  eyes  look  red  except  yours. 
You  surely  have  been  crying." 

**  Look  at  your  own  eyes  how  red  they  are ;  positively  they  are  fright- 
ful," said  Helen. 

**  Red  are  they  ?  Frightful  ?  Good  Heavens !  do  give  me  some  rose- 
water,  Fanchette,"  she  exclaimed,  turning  to  one  of  Helen's  attendants,' 
and  forgetting  her  curiosity  about  Helen's  crying  in  the  horror  of  lier 
own  beauty  being  at  all  impaired. 

Fanchette  supplied  the  rose-water,  and  Florence  resumed  the  pleasing 
task  of  placing  the  most  becoming  flowers  amidst  the  ringlets  of  her  dark 
hair* 

"  For  whom  are  you  making  that  bouquet  of  myrtle  and  jasmine, 
Grenadine  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Temple. 

^*  I  think  I  shall  give  it  to  my  exquisite  friend  Mr.  Fanshawe.  B^ 
the  way,  I  don't  think  he  will,  in  your  hearing  again,  boast  of  being 
blase,  Mrs.  Temple.  You  really  were  too  hard  on  him,  poor  harmle^ 
creature!" 

^  I  own  it  provokes  me  to  hear  such  men — ^things  made  up  of  frot^' 
and  whalebone — talking  as  if  they  had  deeply  suffered  frt>m  overwrought 
feeUngg:  Every  block&ad  must  needs  be  a  Childe  Harold,  and'  {pretend 
to  exemplify  those  lines :  '- 

.       ^,  He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety — 

,     Witji  pleasure  dnigg'd,  he  almost  longed  for  woe,  ^        X^, 

And  e  en,  for  change  of  scene,  would  seek  the  shades  below. 

If  their  doom  were  in  my  hands  I  would  condemn  them  to  pargato^,  at 
least,  for  their  odious  affectation."  ^- 

*'  You  had  better,"  said  Geraldine,  laughing,  '*  like  Milton,  condemn 
them  to  be 

Upwhirl'd  aloft, 
.  .  .  O'er  the  back  side  of  the  world  far  off,  ; : 

Into  a  limbo  large  and  broad,  since  called 
The  Paradise  of  Fools, 

thus,  in  the  midst  of  justice,  remembering  mercy."  * 

The  black  musicians  had  now  commenced  their  operadons  in  ^the 
hall,"  as  the  largest  sitting-room  in  a  West  India  house  is  generally 
denominated,  and  the  sprightly  violin  and  deafening  triangle  (an  instru- 
ment dear  to  negro  musicians)  were  summoning  the  dancers  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  evening. 

Geraldine's  hand  for  the  first  quadrille  was  claimed  by  the  persevering 
Mr.  Fanshawe,  to  whom  she  had  rashly  promised  it  in  the  morning,  and 
whom  she  was  very  much  inclined  to  wish  either  in  purgatory  or  in  limbo ; 
but  for  the  first  waltz  she  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Le  Vasseur,  who  on  this  oc- 
casion seemed  to  have  surmounted  his  disinclination  to  dancing.  They 
both  waltzed  well,  and  excited  much  admiration  in  those  who  were  look- 
ing on.     During  one  of  the  pauses  which  they  occasionally  made, 
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Geraldine  caugbt  a  few  words  o£  a  conyersation  which  was  going  on  be* 
tween  two  ladies  about  herself  and  her  partner. 

'^  Miss  Montresor  will  work  a  r^ormation,  I  think,  in  Mr.  Le  Vasseur ; 
be  seems  quite  captivated." 

'<  They  woidd  make  a  very  handsome  couple^"  was  the  reply;*  ^^bot^  by 
all  accounts,  he  is  too  much  under  the  yoke  to  cast  it  dS  easily.  What  a 
pity  that  young  man  has  so  thrown  himself'awBy !" 

She  lost  the  immediate  rejoinder,  and  then  heard,  ^*  Taken  to  gambling 
lately." 

Geraldine  was  startled  at  what  she  heard ;  she  felt  a  thrill  of  painful 
disappokitmeDt,  andunconscioasly  raising  her  eyes,  she  observed  an  ex- 
pression* of  imeosiness  pass  over  the  pleasing  and  animated'  countenance  of 
ber  graceful  partner; 

'^  Will  you  waltz  now,  Miss  Montresor  ?''  he  said,  quickly. 

'^  Yes,  do  kt  us  go  oiiy"  she  replied,  as  quickly ;  and  she  felt  a < slight 
messure:  of  tha  hand  he  held^  as  if  he  were  grateful  to  her  for  removing 
Lom  the  vicinity  of  the  gossips  whose  disclosures  were  so  mal  ^  propose- 

The  wallib  was:  over,  and  Le  Vasseor  still 'lingered  by>  Gerttidine's  side, 
but  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  their  conversation  were  gone.  Geraldine 
insensibly  sank  into  silence,  and  he  stood  looking  at  her  as  if  there  were 
iomething  which. he  wished i;oy  but' dared  not;  say.  He  sighed;  she  echoed 
the  sigh*  Sighs  in  i  some  coses  are  dangerous  things,  and  there  is  no  know^ 
ing  to  what  future  results  those  which  have  just  been  recorded  might  have 
been  the  precursors,  had  not  Mrs.  Montresor^s' well- timed  approach  put  to 
flight  the  awakening  seii»bilitie»  of  Geraldine  and  Le  Vasseur.  That  lady's 
manner  to  poor  Le  Vasseur  was^as  repulsive  as  possible,  without  utter  <&- 
regard  to  the  rules  of  good  breeding ;  and  upon  some  very  slender  preteit 
she  abruptly  carried  her  daughter  off  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room. 

Geraldine,  who  knew  that  her  vaoih&c^  prudence  led  her  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men  and' all.  women,  was  extremely  surprised  at  her  scant  civility  to 
poor  Le  Vasseur,  and  she  was  not  a  little  chagrined  when  Mrs.  Montresor 
requested,  her  nottto  dance  with  him  again. 

"  Why  not,  mamma?"  she  asked. 

^^Tfae«9^  I  wiUiexplain  to  you  at  another  time,  but  you  may  rely  on 
my  prudence,  Geraldine,  and  believe  that  I  would  not  unnecessarily  inter- 
fere with  your  choice  of  partners." 

"  How  very  odd'!"  thought  Geraldine.  "  What  can  be  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Le  Vasseur,  that'  this  ban  seems  to  be  put  upon  him  p  Yet  the 
gentlemen  seem  to  be  on  good  terms  with  him." 

Wondering  would  not  solve  the  mystery,  but  Geraldine  could  not  driye 
tbe  subjeeti  from  i  her- mind  the  whole  evening,  and  ^  she  felt  a  degree  of 
provocation,  at.  her  mother  f6r  havings  forbidden-  her  to  dance  vnth 
Le.  Vasseur,  .to.  whom  sheind  previously  engaged  herself  for  the  first  dance 
a£ter  supper. 

Feeling  vexed,  Geraldine  looked  listless,  and  almost  crosSi  Helen,  toi^ 
aeemednmch  out  •  of  spirits;  her:  usual  gaaety  hadfled^  and  not  even  the 
attentions,  of  Mr.  Thornley  could,  call  a  smile  to  her  cheek.  Bad  spirits 
and  badi  humour  are  yery  infectious^  utd  the  unusual  gravity  of  the 
iaro  leading  beUcs^  speedily  gave  a  tone  to  the  evening.  The  day 
which  hadioommeneediso  pn^iously  seemed:  about' to  close  heavily  in 
wearinessrand  vdiawiiisfactieB,  and  everybody^wondered  why  nobody  seemed 
plflaiffd.v 
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^'Whaijdaalmy&beeome^IioMl  Seymour,' Mb  demanded 

Mrs.  Mackenzie,  who  was  leaning  on>  Mr;.Fi3h'.&:arm.  *^  He  has  disap- 
peajred  as  if  by  magio.  I  hope  he  was^  not  fbrgaltea  iT^n  we  returned  to 
our  beats-,  andilefib  to  playv  Juan  Fernandez  on. a. desert  island." 

<<  He  felt  extremely  indisposed,"  said  Helen,  ^'and  apelogfised -to  papa 
£br  not  beeping  bis  engiagemezit  here  this  evening*  He:  went  borne  when 
we:  landed!;  he  felt  the  fever  coming  on,  Ibeliere.'^ 

'^  Q\%^  did  he  ?  Poor  fellow !  I  dare  say>  heti^o^  in  &bot  enough  fever,'' 
said-  Mrs.*  Mackenzie^  with  a  significant:  look; 

''Hot  fever!  Dear.  me.F  exebamed  Mr.Eisb^  in  mudi  alarm.  ''I 
was  sure  some  of  us  would  suffer  from  exposure  to  the  '  doo.'  Poor  Mr. 
Seymour!  be  should  lose  some  ounces-  of>  blood.  He  woold  find  being 
bled  a  great  rdief ;  it  might  check  the  increase  of  his  complainti'' 

Mrs.  Madcenzie  laughed  heartily^ .  "  What^-yoawould  Ideed  him,  would 
you?     To  cool  him,,no  donbt." 

''  I  think,  bleeding!  in*  suck  cases:  as  bis:  very  efficacfons^'*  rej^ed  Mc 
Fish^  solemnly^  ''  Ah !  I  waa  a&aid  of i  that :  heavy- '  doo.^  I  begin  to  fe^ 
gome  awkward  symptomsimyBelf-*— asligbt  degre^of  cold  sbovering- — ague 
coming  OB,  I  sun  afraid.''  And  looking:  extremely  miserable,  he  began 
to  shake  from  mere  apprehension^ 

'^'Let  me  presonbe:  for  yoa,,Mr.  Fish.  Take,  a  tumbler  of •  wann 
sangaree,  and  you  will  have  no  ague." 

"  Sangaree  ?  No  ;  I  guess  a  glass  of  swizzel  would  be  more  wholesome. 
Will  you  join  me  in  a  little  swizzel  ?" 

*«  /,  Mr.  Fish  ?  Ask  a  lady  to  drink  rum-and- water !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  reddening,  and  making  a  face  of  disgust. 

"  No  offence,  madam.  In  'Mericay  ladies  often  drink  rum-and- water." 

''  That  may  be,  Mr.  Eish,  but  ladies  don't  drink  rum-and-water  in  the 
West  Indies — at  least,  I  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  met  but 
with  one  who  did,  and  she,  pootr  woman^  would  willingly  nave  dispensed 
with  the  water.     Rum  killed  her  at  last." 

''  Do.  you  mean  to  insinooat^<  madam,"  said  Mn  Grlanda  Eish,  waxing 
wroth^  « that  the  ladies  of  the  Oonited  States  drink  T^ 

'*  I  have  it  from  your^ownaatberity  that. they  drink. rara«>and«^water." 

''Madam,  thare.donot  exist'on  th&^&ce  of  the  ecurth  females  ^so  tem^ 
perate  as  our  'Meriean  females;" 

"Mn.  Fish,  £ar  be  it  from'me  to  gainsay  it.  I' don'^tan  the  least  donbt 
iheir.  temperance  and  their  excellenee  in  ev^<  respects  I  am  sure,  if  3roa 
had  not  just  now  told. me: it^.I. should  neverihave^  dreamt  that  they  were 
addicted  to  drinking*  rum^" 

Mr^  Fish  looked  daggM^at  :his.*>impertinent.  companion,  but  he  scorned 
making,  any  further,  reply ;  and  uneeremoniously  dropping  her  arm^  he 
consoled  himself  bygoiDg  in.  search  of  the  swizzel  whiehwas  to  ward  off 
his  anticipated  ague. 

"  The  hot*he{^ed  Yankee!'.'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Maeli^nzie,  as  he  strode 
mdignantly  away,."  he  hardly^  needs  his* swizzel  to  warm  him  now." 

"  So,  Qeraldine>  you  have  bestowed  the  bouquet  you  said  you  were 
preparing  for  Eanshawe  on  Mr.  Le  Yasseur  ?  I*  think  I  see  it  displayed 
m  the  button-obole  of  his  coat*  Do  you  give.Ati».  myrtle  ?"  asked  Mnb 
Temple,  with  a  slight  sneer.. 

'^  I  dropped  the:  bouquet  wh^i  I  was.  waltzing:  with  Mr.  Le  Vasseu^  I 
baliMre^?  sud.  Geraldine^  "  and^  ifi  he  weass^  it^  hoi  nmalllHTft  takeo'.tbe 
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trouble  .of  pickipg  \%  up,  I  ought  to  be  flattered  by  his  thinking  it  worth 
wl^le  tppresei'Te  njy  poor  bouquet." 

"  Flattered !".  exclaimed  Mrs.  Temple;  "he  ought  to  think  himself 
honoured  in  being  permitted  to  preserve  it,  and  infinitely  honoured  in 
Miss  Montresor's  having  condescended  to  waltz  with  him." 

Le  Vasseur  did  not  attempt  to  speak  to  Geraldine  during  supper^  nor  to 
penetrate  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  who  surrounded  her  chair,  but,  sta^d,^ 
ing  at  a  little  distance  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  he  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  her  with  a  look  of  deep  interest  and  unrepressed  admiration, 
and  the  moment  supper  was  over  he  came  forward  to  remind  her  of  her 
promise  to  dance  with  him  again. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Geraldine,  "  but  my  promise  to  you  must  be 
annulled  by  one  I  have  made  since.  My  mother  does  not  wish  me  to 
dance  any  more  to-night,  and  I  believe  we  are  going  home  immediately.'' 

Le  Vasseur  looked  mortified  and  disappointed,  and  Geraldine  would 
have  said  something  to  do  away  the  unpleasant  feeling  her  refusal  to 
dance  with  him  again  seemed  to  have  created,  but  she  perceived  that  her 
piother  and  Mrs.  Temple  were  observing  her  attentively,  and  dreading  a 
lecture  on  imprudence  from  the  one,  and  some  well-bred  ridicule  from 
the  other)  ^he  bade  Le  Vasseur  good  evening,  and  passed  hastily  on.  She 
|:^inarked  that  he  left  the  room  immediately,  and  soon  after  Mrs.  Mon- 
iresor's  party  also  took  their  leave. 
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;.  TwBE  total  absence  of  daylight  prevented  any  passenger  from  seeing  the 
pretty  improving  town  of  Loja,  although  nearly  an  hour  was  wasted  by 
several  taking  chocolate — that  perpetual  refreshment  of  Spaniards  at  all 
times  or  reasons.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  it  was 
always  a  place  of  great  importance  when  the  Moors  possessed  Granada,  it 
being  considered  one  of  the  keys  of  their  position.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town  aji  ancient  castle  perches  upon  a  rock,  and  below  runs  the  celebrated 
river  Genii— -*after wards  seen  at  Granada — crossed  by  an  old  Moorish 
bridge,  while  several  prospects  in  the  neighbourhood  are  reported  as  very 
picturesque,  Laohar-*a  very  miserable- looking  place — was  next  tra- 
versed ;  then  Santa  F6,  having  a  much  better  aspect,  with  some  good 
houses ;  aud .  lastly,  the  productive  Vega  lay  spread  out  on  every  side, 
with  Grana4a  glittering  in  the  sun  at  a  distance.  Eor  several  hours, 
before  arriving  at  that  much-desired  termination  of  a  most  fatiguing  night 
journey,  the  scorching  sunshine,  blinding  clouds  of  dust,  and  a  high  wind, 
which  prevented  any  of  the  diligence  windows  being  opened,  lest  some  of 
the  six  tired  prisoners  therein  confined  might  be  choked,  made  it  no  small 
.^tification  when,  about  eight  a.m.,  the  lumbering  vehicle  at  last  delivered 
its  living  cargo  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  publicans  and  hotel-keepers, 
who  always  gladly  receive  such  profitable  consignments. 
Notwithstanding,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of,  the  frequently  exag- 
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gerated  encomiums  promulgated  by  most  travellers,  the  present  member 
of  that  class,  on  first  entering  Granada,  felt  considerably  disappointed  with 
the  primary  impressions  he  then  received  from  various  objects  observed. 

The  streets  through  which  the  carnage  passed  were  mostly  mean- 
looking,  with  dilapidated  houses,  if  judged  from  their  outward  aspect; 
while  a  dirty,  not  very  amiably  featured,  population  occupied  doorways, 
or  sides  of  thoroughfares,  when  sufficiently  wide  to  permit  them  doing  so 
with  safety.  The  paving  was  very  bad,  and  the  rlaza  del  Triunfb  tra- 
versed became  so  suffocatingly  dusty,  that  any  previous  poetical  imagin- 
ings about  this  famed  locality  were  thereby,  for  the  time,  entirely  dissi- 
pated, until  entering  afterwards  the  Carrera  de  Xenil,  the  public  prome- 
nade, ornamented  with  trees  and  fountains,  its  umbrageous  Alameda  near 
the  Darro  river,  besides  the  distant,  but  still  snow-capped  Sierra  Nevada 
^mountain  range.  Then,  these  varied  and  really  most  attractive  objects, 
as  likewise  the  whole  surrounding  scenery,  again  restored  to  the  traveller's 
mind  some  of  his  former  pleasurable  anticipations. 

Gratiada,  so  interesting  to  all  foreigners,  and  hence  ft*equently  visited 
by  admirers  of  Moorish  antiquities,  is  now  very  different  from  its  condition 
when  under  Arabian  rule.  At  that  period  the  city  is  reported  to  havQ 
contained  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Now  there  are  not  one 
hundred  thousand,  according  to  reliable  authorities.  After  the  Moors 
were  expelled^arly  in  the  fifteenth  century — their  capital  having  been 
conquered  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1492 — this 
place  has  been  continuously  falling  away  from  its  previous  splendour  and 
magnificence;  while,  according  to  Mr.  Ford,  '*  it  stagnates,  at  present,  in 
bookless  ignorance,  has  neither  letters,  arts,  nor  arms,  that  of  cock-fight- 
ing excepted.  Education  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  petty  commerce 
is  passive,  and,  like  Cordova,  from  being  an  Athens  under  the  Moors,  it 
has  become  a  Bceotia  under  the  Spaniards."  These  are  strong  expres- 
sions. But  that  able  author  having  had  ample  opportunities,  during  his 
long  residence  at  the  Alhambra,  to  form  an  opinion,  such  denunciations 
roust  be  correct,  and  taken  as  true  exponents  of  the  modern  condition  of 
this  favoured  residence  of  the  ancient  Arabians  in  Spain.  When  Moors 
were  masters,  the  surrounding  Vega  was  considered  superior  in  fertility  to 
the  valley  of  JDamascus,  and  the  numerous  villas,  then  seen  everywhere, 
were  compared  with  Oriental  pearls  set  in  a  cup  of  emeralds.  In  fact,  this 
district  was,  like  the  Huerta  of  Valencia,  esteemed  by  all  Moorish  inha- 
bitants as  another  earthly  paradise. 

Numerous  authors,  both  learned  and  ephemeral,  having  amply  de^ 
scribed  this  ancient  Andalusian  capital,  its  varied  history,  former  inagni- 
tude,  still  interesting  antiquities,  and  modern  decadency,  it  seems  super- 
fluous to  discuss  at  any.  length  either  questions  which  have  be^n  already 
often  investigated,  or  to  occupy  time  with  details  regarding  objects  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  previous  travellers,  who  give  full  descriptions  of 
everything  worth  examination,  both  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 

The  great  attraction  at  Granada  is,  of  course,  the  Alhambra ;  and  if 
nothing  else  deserved  notice,  the  most  distant  journey  would  be  amply 
compensated  by  inspecting  that  magnificent  Moorish  palace,  which  was 
not  only  a  royal  residence,  but  an  alcazar.  However,  that  celebrated 
abode  of  luxurious  kings  is  not  the  only  place  worth  seeing,  there  being 
many  other  objects,  both  sacred  and  profane,  which  are  also  exceedingly 
interesting.     Indeed,  everywhere  in  Granada  the  tourist  will  find  not 
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ooly  relics  of  ikiAt  extmoittnacy t  people^  it^  goveraed  lius  "psft^of  fii|niu. 
daring  DMOiyecatimes,  bat  likewise  the  remains  of  public  buildtD^«ceii» 
stnicted  by  their  successors ;  ^somc' of  which  possess  nuamji  historical  ussoi* 
eiatians.  (Farther,  several  charitaUe  institatioiis  jet  exist «ff«il  worthy 
of  'examinadoQ,  hariag  been  founded  by  its  early  ^  Christian  'gcFveseigiigy 
more  especially  when  Queen  Isabella  lived,  who  was  the  ^lory  of  I  her 
country,  and  one>  of  the  most  beneficent  rulevs  Spain  erer  possessed. 

While  alluding  to. this  truly  ezoellent' woman,  it  is  worthy  ^of* remark 
t^t  fi:equently,  daring  iemale  reigns,  greater  renown  is  required  fay 
the  country  over  which  a  queen  rules,  than  where  males  ooevpy  iiie 
throne.  Take,  for  example,  England's  great 'queen,  Elizabeth;  Mar- 
garet, called  llie  fiemiramis  of  the  North,  and  Queen  of'Seandinarfia, 
who  reigned 'towards  thcend  of  the  fourteenth' oentury;  Maria  Theresa, 
Queen  of  Hungary;  Catherine  II.,  Eknpress  of  Russia;  and  last,  i but 
certainly  not  least,  the  present  beloyed  sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 
Throughout  the  reigns  of  these  female  potentates,  more  beneficial 
measures  to  improve  tbe  condition  of  their  sul^ects,  and  also  to  extendrthe 
fame  and  influence  of  their  respective  countries,  have  been  enacted,  than 
daring  many  male  sovereigns,  however  numerous.  Even  in  Spain,  by 
the  present  queen's  government,  many  i  improvements  have  <  been  accom- 
plished, and  more  are  likely  to  ^ensue,  which  >  never  would  have  taken 
place  had  another  Ferdinand  YII.  occupied  her  place.  .One  explana- 
tion may  be  given  of  the  superiority  now  >notioed  wttn  reference  ^to 
female  sovereigns— 4iamely,  tl^ey  have  often  the  good  sense  to  adopt 
sage  advice  of  wise  counsellors.  Whereas,  men  frequently ^^follow  their 
own;  and,  if  they  are  headstrong,  ignorant,  or  foolish,  hence  become 
tyrants,  if  not  injudicious  governors. 

Notvfithstanding  the  just  praise  above  expressed  respecting  Queen 
Isabella,  bad 'measures  were  certainly  sometimes- oarried  into  effect  duriag 
her  lifetime  and  that  of  Ferdinand.  Thus,  after  the  conquest  of  Granada, 
^e  sanctioned  eight  hundred  thousand  rich  and  industrious  Jews  being 
expelled  from  Spain,  whose  wealth  and  knowledge  made  them  mo^ 
valuable  subjects.  This  cruel  proceeding  proved  one  of  the  first  serious 
blows  which  was  inflicted  upon  the  Peninsula,  and  from  that,  period  it  has 
been  in  a  state  of  decadency,  although  now  beginning  to  recover.  Had 
Isabella  survived' her  gloomy,  bigoted  husband,  or  had  he  died  before  her 
decease  in  1504,  many  of  the  calamities  inflicted  on  Moorish  and  Jewish 
Spaniards  might  never  have  been  perpetrated ;  the  queen  being  ^r  more 
enlightened  and'  humane  than  the  narrow-minded  Ferdinand. 

Unlike  most  places  whose  intrinsic  beauty  and  interesting  features  have 
been  often  so  overpraised  by  travellers,  or  visitors  who  gave  such  full  scope 
to  l^eir  imaginations,  that  subsequent  but  more  phlegmatic  observers  some- 
times felt*  diaappoiilted,  the  Alhambra,  in  place  of  appearing  a  less 
wonderful  structure  than  the  writer  expected,  fully  realised  his  previously 
formed  expectations ;  whether  in  reference  to  its  unique  character,  archi- 
tectural elegance,  fairy  appearance,  or  from  being  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing specimens  of  Moorish  artistic  taste  which  oan  be  now  seen  <  in  Europe, 
irrespective  of  that  etreumstance,  from  its  fine  commanding  site,  peculiar 
ornamentation — illustrating  the- domestic' habits -prevailing,  among  a  then 
^ghlycul^aied  race,' but  since  driven' forth  to  odier  regions— «nd  lastly, 
&enchrmagnifieeBoe  every  where  preyaiHBg,  erento  the  most  minute  ap- 
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peiidage»>-tUsr  truly  ifegttLrosidencebaSfBeTttribemiOTe^^ 
the  present  <  evitictS  estimation.  Nay,  be  consiffenB  ilfae  .^IhaminMi  jnoni 
winrthy  of  being  ^Tinted  >than  any  other  olijcct  (whatever  tiirotigfaeat. the 
entire  Eeoiasda.  To  ^re,  however,  >  any  detaUed -deseription  of^hai 
there  eemes  under  the  eye  e£«v«n  the  most:iBQuriQaB.tBaT»Ucr,tis.iRipe8- 
sible.  Indeed,  a  Yoliune  mig^t  alone  be  filled  without  ezhaneting  rthe 
subject; 'either' in < an  artistic  senaej  or  sspeaking  histoneaUy«  /Do  judf^ 
oorrecldy  x)f  ita  splendour  andmagnifieenoe  thetpreeinet.must  b&TiBitediza 
detail,  although  a ;  portion  of  the  palace  only  remains,  the  greatest  tpaot 
having :heen  destsoyed  by  barbarians  like  .Charles  V,,  £mpecor>tif  Grer- 
many,  and>  other  aubsequent  Vandals,  even  down  ito  v«ry  /leaeat  rtimet. 
Fortunately,  any. further  destniction  has  been  Araested  £or  some  yeaas 
past.  Henee,  the  reigpiing  queen  deserves  muehtCBedit  in ' having' sano- 
tioned  the  restoration  of  .what  has  escaped  demolition,  and  also  orderedftt 
to  be  restored,  wherever  possible,  to  the  eoaditioniin^whieh  this  huildiag 
existed,  while  eccuped  by  Arabian  potentates,  heripnedeeessoos.  When 
the  present  tourist  visited  :the  .Alhambra,  dt  was  /neiy  satiafiBBtocytojee 
various  workmen  busy  restoring  and  beautifying  eeveral -i^artments,  in 
order  that  they  might  display  their  pristine  magnifieenoe.  Moreover,  rhe 
was  still  further  .gratified  to  hear  that  goverament  prc^osed  continuing 
various  judicious  eotbellishments,  and  espeoially  to  prerent  any  futute 
vandalism  being  committed,  either  (by  native  or  foreign  iconoclasts. 

Whoever,  has  aeen  Ahe  Alhambra  ^Couii:  in  the  Loudon  i  Crystal  i&laee, 
may  thereby  attun  a  veiy  correct  notion  of  *the  ohief  features,  as.ako 
^egant, proportion  and  .most  jremarkableibeauties  of  its  original  But 
this  only  refers  to  .the.interior  apartments  and  their  ornamentation,  not  (to 
the  splendid  yet  ^varied  prospects  which  may  be  obtained  of' Granada  and 
its  fertile  Vegairom  di&rent  palace  windows  and  minadoss.  .At  Syden- 
ham that  gratification  is  impossible.  Another  peculiarity  .of  thOiAlhambm 
is  the.  shabby,  uninteresting  exterior  aspect  it  exhibits.  .To  look  at  ±he 
palaoe  from  Granada,  or  any  adjaeent  height,  the  apeetator^would  almott 
conclude  it  was  only  a  tumble-down,  dilapidated  convent,  or  «>me  mass  «f 
(^d  buildings,  which  might. be  occupied  by  animals,  but  never  could  haise 
been  the  habitation  of  human  beings,  still  less  of  sovereigns  and  imperioaa 
courtiers.  However,  this  custom,  or  rather  fashion,  always  prevailed  among 
the  Moors;  they  decorated  their. residences  with  the  utmost  magnificence 
interiorly,  although  plain  outside,  and  often  mean-looking.  The  same 
taste  still  prevails,  even  in  modem  Spain.  For  example,  the  palaoe  df 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo  andiPrimate  outwandly  appeared  more 
like  an  old  barn  than  a  dwelling  for  that  high  church  dignitary;  whereas, 
inside,  it  equals  many  royal  abodes  in  Europe.  Wh«i  seen  ,1^  the  writer^ 
during  his  sojourn  at  Toledo,  he  could  <scaroely  believe  any  cardinal. tkeoa 
lived  within.  The  outer  walls  seemed  as  if  about  to  fall ;  while  the  main 
carriage  ^itrance  was  covered  with  dust,  the  door  itself  being  apparently 
rotten,  and  much  in  need  of  fresh  painting.  Therefore,  to  know  the  true 
characteristics  of  ancient  .Moorish,  and  even  of  many.Bpanidi  buildings, 
the  insides  must  be  seen ;  as  it  is  only  then  that  observers  can  kamiany- 
thing. regarding  the;mode  of  life  and  manners  of  a  people  altogetberidtf- 
fraent  >  horn  most  Europeans  of  the  present  eentuiy* 

.After  making  these ; general  .reraarbs  .jespecting  ithe .  Alhambra  -laad 
Mooadsh.i»»uknees.of'jeYeiy  desciipttasiyB&Wgkaoes^  aileaati.mustbie 
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taken  of  the  salient  features  which  excite  in  a  spectator's  mind  sensations 
of  pleafnre,  if  not  admiration.  The  Court  of  the  Lions  is  certainly  the  gem 
of  the  entire  structore.  It  forms  an  oblong  quadrilateral  '^  patio,"  sixty- 
nx  feet  hroad  by  one  hundred  and  sixteen  long,  having  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  slender  white  marble  pillars,  eleven  feet  in  height,  which  sup* 
port  a  portico  on  each  side,  with  an  elegant  pavilion  at  both  ends.  In 
the  centre,  twelve  lions  support  an  alabaster  basin,  from  whence  a  foun* 
tain  occasionally  plays  ;  but  when  the  Moors  were  masters,  it  did  so  in 
all  directions.  The  more  this  court  is  examined,  the  greater  will  be 
die  gratification  it  produces  among  amateurs  of  Saracenic  architecture. 
The  Ambassadors*  Hall  is  quite  of  another  character,  although  equally 
Moorish  in  its  ornaments,  but  covered  over,  and  has  no  columns.  It  is 
simply  a  square  apartment,  thirty-seven  feet  on  each  side,  and  seventy- 
five  high  in  the  centre,  forming  a  dome  outwardly,  called  the  Tower 
of  Comares.  Being  gorgeously  ornamented  throughout  the  interior,  this 
royal  reception-room  still  retains  much  of  its  former  magnificence.  The 
Hall  of  Justice,  so  called  from  having  an  assemblage  of  ten  bearded  Moors 
sitting  in  divan,  and  painted  on  the  ceiling,  is  likewise  justly  admired. 
The  saloon  of  the  Abencerrages  also  constitutes  a  great  object  of  interest. 
Besides  which,  that  of  the  Two  Sisters  becomes  equally  interesting  to 
the  eyes  of  tourists.  This  latter  appurtenance  has  been  so  named  &om 
two  similar  large  slabs  of  marble  set  in  its  pavement.  These,  with  several 
adjoining  rooms,  comprised  the  Moorish  kings'  private  rendence;  anj 
even  now,  from  what  remains,  it  may  be  judged  how  gorgeous  must'. 
have  been  the  entire  suite  they  usually  inhabited.  Bath-rooms,  places! 
for  reposing  in  afterwards,  miradors  to  look  out  upon  adjacent  or  distant *[ 
dbjects,  porticos  for  promenade,  dressing-closets,  and  various  other- 
i^pendages,  were  all  here  provided,  but  too  numerous  to  menUon.  In 
fkct,  a  task  of  that  kind  would  be  endless. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  Alhambra,  the  writer  would,  however," 
finally  remark,  that  he  has  never  spent  any  forenoon  so  usefully,  or  in . 
gtich  an  agreeable  occupation,  as  the  several  hours  passed  in  that  most' 
interesting  locality,  where  persons  perambulating  its  various  apartments ' 
almost  believe  they  are  then  visiting  some  ancient  Moorish  potentate; 
nay,  have  even  gone  back  several  centuries  in  the  world's  existence.     To 
those  of  poetic  imaginations,  such  thoughts  would  almost  appear  realities, 
when  visiting  dwellings  like  the  one  in  question.  But  the  tourist  who  now 
describes  his  own  sensations,  being  rather  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament, 
and  not  an  enthusiast,  may  be  the  more  likely  believed,  when  speaking 
thus  highly  of  the  Moorish  kings'  Windsor  Castle,  seeing  it  did  not  dis- 
appoint his  previously  rather  excited  expectations,  whether  from  reading 
tne  vivid  accounts  of  other  travellers,  or  hearing  the  eulogies  expressed 
by  friends  in  conversation.     All  that  now  remains  to  say  on  his  part 
being,  he  hopes  every  future  triveller  who  inspects  the  Alhambra  may/^ 
experience  equal  gratrfieation. 

After  passing  several  hours  on  a  second  visit  admiring  the  gorgeotrf J 
remains  of  thu  still  beautiful  palace,  but  to  which  the  writer  has  scatcely* 
dene  justice  in  previous  remarks,  he  ascended  the  ancient  Mooitin,"^ 
Torre  de  la  Vela,  from  whence  a  splendid  panoramic  view  of  the^  iui-- 
rounding  rich  Vega  may  be  obtained,  as  also  of  the  capital  cfese  adjcuii-^ 
ing.     Taken  as  a  whole,  this  fertile  plain  is  inferior  in  be&uty  to  tte. 
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Huerta  of  Valencia.  It  is  extensive,  while  numerous  qoiiitasy  villagei|u 
seveiral  convents,  and  some  palaces,  may  be  seen  aroimd.  &$till,  the  pro- 
spect thus  afforded  cannot  be  compared  with  that  just  named,  which,  on 
one  side,  had  the  Mediterranean,  so  refreshing  to  tne  eye  in  hot  weaUier. 
Whereas  clouds  of  dust,  scorching  sunshine,  and,  everywhere,  arid-looking 
fields,  only  now  presented  themselves  to  the  spectator's  observation.  Being 
the  best  point  to  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  the  city  itself,  visitors  should 
always  mount  to  the  platform  at  its  summit.  Here  Count  Tendilla  im* 
furled  the  flag  of  Castile  on  the  surrender  of  Granada,  which  first  an- 
nounced to  the  Moorish  population  that  the  Christians  had  triumphed, 
aiid  the  Moorish  rule  was  really  at  an  end,  after  having  continued  nearly 
seven  centuries.  To  commemorate  that  event,  the  bell,  which  long  sum- 
moned Moslems  to  prayer,  is  now  rung  every  January  2,  it  being  the 
anniversary.  On  such  festive  occasions,  the  Alhambra  is  visited  by 
crowds;  when  rumour  says,  few  unmarried  young  ladies  pass  without 
striking  the  bell,  which  ensures  them  a  husband,  and  a  good  one,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  noise  they  then  make.  At  least,  so  believes  the  credulous 
peasantry.  The  gate  of  '^  Justicia"  should  likewise  be  noticed,  as  here  the 
sovereign  dispensed  judgment.  But  visitors  ought  especially  to  observe 
the  figure  of  an  open  hand,  chiselled  in  stone,  over  the  outer  horseshoe- 
10ce  arch;  while  above  the  inner  arch  that  of  a  key  is  sculptured.  Tra» 
dition  said,  when  this  key  was  grasped  by  the  open  hand  on  the  outer 
arch,  then  Moslem  dominion  would  terminate.  However,  that  hand  has 
never  yet  even  touched  the  key,  although  Moorish  rule  has  long  since 
erased  in  the  Peninsula.  Bi^t,  like  the  influence  ascribed  to  the  Torre 
del  Tela  bell  over  maidens,  any  power  of  this  key  to  keep  out  Christians 
haf  proved  eoually  impotent. 

The  splenmd  palace  built  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  likewise  deserves 
a  passing  remark.  It  is  a  fine  square  building  of  considerable  extent, 
and  is  really  imposing.  Being  built  on  ground  where  a  large  portion  of 
the  Alhambra  formerly  stood,  and  which  was  purposely  destroyed,  the 
present  structure  consequently  becomes  a  condemning  monument  of  that 
sovereign's  vandalism.  Although  commenced  more  than  three  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago,  and  workpeople  were  engaged  upon  the  building 
during  upwards  of  a  centuiy,  it  has  never  been  finished  or  inhabitedi 
unless  by  galley-slaves,  who  have  since  gone  elsewhere.  Hence,  leaving 
this  Grseco-Homan  palace  tenantless,  to  record  an  emperor's  folly,  and  the 
limited  exchequer  of  a  nation,  in  which  many  great  projects  are  begun, 
but  few  ever  terminated.  Before  bidding  a  finid  adieu  to  the  Alhambra, 
one  gratifying  fact  connected  with  its  supervision  should  be  mentioned — 
viz.  the  public  are  not  admitted  on  Sundays.  In  Catholic  Spain,  where 
the  Sabbath  always  becomes  a  holiday,  and  places  of  profane  amusements 
are  then  more  frequented  by  pleasure-seeking  spectators  than  in  week 
days,  such  a  regulation  is  highly  creditable  to  government,  while  all  must 
regret  so  good  an  example  does  not  prevul  more  generally.  But  this 
step  id  a  good  beginning;  and  being  so  very  different  from  proceedings 
elsewhere  noticed,  the  present  chronicler  of  passing  events  has  therefore- 
greater  satisfaction  in  thus  recording  an  arrangement  in  every  way 
praiseworthy. 

Next  in  unportance,  after  the  Alhambra,  comes  the  cathedral.  It 
is  large  and  clumsy  outside,   of  Grseco-Soman  architecture,   having 
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CorinthiaQ  coluiiinfl  within*    There  is  nothing  striking  throughout,  unless 
its  magnitude,  with  a  variety  of  ornaments  and  profuse  gilding ;  although 
the  white  and  hlack  maible  paventent  is  handsome.     Like  similar  sacred 
edifices  in  Spain,  the  interior  aspect  of  this  building  is  gloomy,  but  not  so 
Bielancholy-lo<4cing  as  often  observed  elsewhere.     The  chief  attractions 
are  the  tombs  of  Queen  Isabella  and  her  husband  King  Ferdinand,  with  a 
magnificent  monument  in  the  royal  chapel  attached.     Their  sepulchre  is 
'  magnificent,  and«  as  a  work  of  art,  deserves  minute  examination.     The 
reeumbent  statues  of  the  two  sovereigns  lying  on  its  summit,  cannot,  how* 
ever,  be  thus  seen  to  advantage.     Nevertheless,  the  numerous  embellish* 
ments  and  surrounding  rail  are  all  very  curious,  while  they  give  an  excel- 
l^t  idea  of  lurtistic  ingenuity  at  the  period  this  structure  wae  erected. 
Affcer  examining  various  interesting  objects  which  the  cathedral  contains, 
being  Sunday,  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  archbishop, 
who  was  present  during  the  performance  of  high  mass.     On  retiring,  be 
blessed  the  surrounding  congregation,  then  kneeling,  by  making  the 
sign  of  a  cross  over  their  heads,  both  right  and  left.     His  grace  after- 
wards walked  down  the  centre  aisle,  followed  by  train-bearers  and  suite, 
to  the  great  door,  through  which  the  procession  disappeared.  Whereupon^ 
many  humble  devotees  again  quickly  found  their  legs,  previously  abjectly 
bent  to  a  feeble  fellow-mortal.    For  such  the  archbishop  really  appeared, 
being  of  little  stature,  stooping  through  age  or  infirmities^  and  whom  a 
gust  of  wind  might  have  overdirown.     But  this  genuflexion  to  living 
man  is  not  uncommon  in  a  country,  where  prostration  both  of  body  and 
intellect,  before  dead  images  or  inanimate  pictures,  so  universally  obtains* 
I>uring  the  service  just  mentioned,  two  fiddles,  a  bass  violin,  and  da^ 
nonet  accompanied  the  singers  when  the  musical  portion  ^of  the  cere« 
mony  was  performed.     This  being  the  only  occasion,  excepting  onee  at 
the  court  cathedral  of  Dresd^,  in  which  the  writer  ever  saw  profane 
fiddles  introduced  during  service,  he  could  not  avoid  being  astonished; 
although  in  Spain  they  think  otherwise.     He  was,  however,  still  further 
amazed,  when  the  musicians  played  some  sort  of  jig,  or  merry  tune,  at 
which  many  Scotchmen  would  have  felt  much  inclination  to  join  chorus, 
if  not  actually  to  '^  lilt*'  a  Highland  fling ;  the  sounds  produced  on  this 
occasion  being  so  very  different  from  what  Presbyt^ans  consider  sacred 
and  solemn,  or  compatible  with  any  religious  ceremony  whatever. 

Subsequent  to  mass  being  performed,  it  seemed  singular  to  observe 
the  number  of  females  kneeling  on  the  bare  pavement  before  varioua 
altars,  images,  and  pictures,  then  saying  their  prayers  devoutly,  and  to 
all  appearance  quite  unconscious  of  external  objects.  Many  were  ladies, 
and  beautifully  dressed,  most  being  in  black  attire,  with  fan,  veil,  and  also 
often  carrying  a  book  or  string  of  beads  in  their  hands.  Fewer  men  were 
present  than  women,  but  the  proportion  of  males  was  here,  and  generally 
obewhere,  much  greater  than  in  France,  where  seldom  any  other  persons 
than  old  women  and  children  frequent  the  churches  iox  devotional  pur-^ 
poses. 
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OUR  GOLDiBN  EMPHUEL 

I  AM  vksk.  of  hearmg  '^  fine' '  writers  deaeribe  AiulticdU  as  the  ^'  brightest 
jewel  of  the  British:  erowo."  It  rmninds  aie  to  mudli  of  the  high- 
.Aown  rhapsodies  of  O'OMiDell^  about  Ireland  being  the  emerald  of 
the  British  tiara»  the  giem  of  the  sea,  that  graced  tiie  coronal  of  British 
Majesty,  which  were  eoniHKm  in  a  time  of  political  romanoe,  b^ore  com- 
merce ruled  the  oouncite  of  statesmen,  and  befiire  we  were  taught  by  a 
.seeoiMi — I  forgot,  a  third — Napoleon  (taking  the  baby-king  into  account) 
to  practically  sign  and  seal  the  declaration  of  the  first,  that  the  English 
were  a  nation  of  shopkeepenk  Both  extremes  are  objectionable,  but  com- 
xn«rce  being  now  the  great  ruling  power,  let  us  drop  poetry,  and  call  our 
jewels  by  their  proper  names.  South  England  is  the  copper,  Mid- England 
the  ircMi,  and  Wales  the  slate  and  lead  thiEU;  go  to  compose  the  house  that 
Trade  built  for  the  workshop  of  the  world ;  and  North  England  keeps  the 
forges  going.  In  like  manner,  our  dep^idendes  may  be  described  in 
more  prosaic  terms  than  of  old ;  yielding  to  tiie  spirit  of  the  age,  Canada 
stands  as  the  good  sound  heart  of  oak  foundation  on  which  our  distant 
empire  is  built,  and  Austrcdia  is  the  nugget  which  has  replaced  the 
much-talked-of  diadem.  But,  if  all  is  not  gold  that  glitteirs,  all  is  not 
profitable  that  is  golden.  The  childish  fever  of  standing  on  Tom  Tittler's 
grottfld,  picking  up  gold  and  silver,  that  carried  off  its  thousands  to  be 
buried  in  gold  diggings  a  few  years  ago,  is  abated ;  the  Anglo- Saxon 
character  stands  out  again  superiot  to  the  temptation  of  easy  acquisition 
and  mttre  hap-hazard  gain ;  the  old  Ekiglish  spirit  is  once  more  alive  in 
opening  up  IJm  resources  of  new  countries  by  Us  indoniitable  perseverance 
and  patient  industry ;  and  it  is  now  steadily  allying  itself  to  the  re- 
sources of  our  new  eastern  empire,  which,  if  not  per  se  more  valuable,  are 
even  more  {H<ofitable  Ij^an  gold«  Let  us  inquire,  then,  what  are  these  re- 
sources'i  our  eyes  no  longer  dazzled  by  the  yellow  deposits,  let  us  look 
steadily  at  the  even  richer  green,  and  the  grey,  and  the  brown,  and  the 
black,  from  which  gold  can  be  as  surely  extracted,  if  by  a  more  tedious 
process,  by  a  kss  precarious  ene. 

What,  then,  does  AnstraUa  produce  ?  Gc^d^  ondoubtedly;  but  g<M 
in  many  shapes  and  forms— gol^  picked  up  on  the  sur&ce  by  idle  adve&- 
tnrers,  not  worth  a  pinch  of  that  March  dust,  a  peck  of  which  is  tradi- 
tionally worth  a  Jew's  ransom  to  the  industrious  plodding  English  farmer 
— ^gold  crushed  out  of  quartz  with  pain  and  trouUe,  and  alloyed  with 
firaad  for  sale — gold  dug  for  with  weary  limbs  and  broken  hearts,  and, 
when  found,  only  buying  a  hatful  life  and  a  dreadful  end — gold  extracted 
in  true^  honest,  hard-working  English  fashion,  from  baser  metals,  from 
the  trunkaef  thousand-year  old  timber,  from  the  fleecy  coats  of  fecundant 
sheep,  from  the  blubber  of  whales^  and  from  the  thousaad-and-one  re« 
sources  which  lavish  Nature  has  bestowed  upon  the  Flinders-christened 
"  Terra  Australis." 

A  new  country — till  the  demon  q&  gain  lifts  up  the  sod  that  covers  the 
vein  of  precious  metals— essentially  is  a  pastoral  one ;  and,  for  years  and 
years,  the  settlers  in  this  new  continent  put  faith,  in  th^nr  simple  but 
seiHsdble  &8hio%  in  their  floeka  and  herds*    How  was  that  fSaith  repaid  ? 
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,  By  an  anntid  increase  of  some  eighty  per  cent.,  till  flocks  and  herds 
going  on  at  this  disproportionate  rate  of  increase  to  the  population,  which 
could  not  consume  them,  and  could  not  get  a  handy  market  for  dead 
meat,  were  devoted  to  a  new  trade — tallow.  And  a  profitable  trade  it 
was  while  it  lasted ;  but  a  new  element  was  soon  to  mix:  in  the  com* 
inercial  world  of  the  far  east,  and  draw  a  population  that  would  bring 
sheep  to  their  destined  fate  again — to  be  mutton,  and  not  ialk>w.  But 
whether  mutton  or  tallow,  the  fleece  of  the  dead  sheep  could  t€ike  no 
other  shape  than  wool — formerly  a  product  not  known  to  Englishmen  out 
of  England ;  now  we  find  it  figuring  in  our  imports  as  high  as  about 
sixty-nine  million  pounds  per  annum,  and  every  year  contributing  to  the 
wealth  of  this  country  (taking  the  price  at  an  average  of  2s.  per  lb.) 
produce  of  the  value  of  nearly  seven  millions  sterling,  the  Continent, 
which  formerly  had  the  almost  exclusive  supply  of  wool  for  our  manu- 
factures, modestly  taking  its  place  in  the  second  column  of  wool  statistics. 

And,  while  making  us  independent  of  foreigpi  supply  for  wool  and 
tallow,  these  new  colonies  were  giving  us  extra  light  in  oil — a  light 
which  we  chose  to  put  under  a  bushel,  by  refusing  to  protect  to  them  the 
right  of  fishery  on  their  own  coasts  and  in  their  own  bays,  true  to  the 
paternal  (or  rather  maternal,  and  certainly  old-womanly)  policy  that  lost 
ns  America,  and  which  the  Americans,  with  bitter  sagacity,  and  by 
way  of  teaching  us  another  lesson  on  the  text  of  1777,  immediately  took 
into  their  own  hands,  and  harpooned  the  Australian  whales  in  the  Aus- 
tralian waters,  and  sold  us  the  produce ;  not  that  it  was  a  particalarly 
smart  or  cute  act,  but  that  our  conduct  was  dull  and  imbecile. 

Then  came  the  gold  discoveries — the  least  profitable  or  pleasing  part 
of  our  story — with  their  concomitant  attendants  of  idleness,  profligacy, 
gambling,  prodigality,  and  disappointment.  The  golden  s^,  in  its 
coarse  sense,  has  now  passed  away,  and  the  golden  age  of  reason  isuper- 
Vened 

And  now  we  come  back  to  the  question,  What  ^e  the  real  golden  re- 
sources of  this  new  land  ?  The  staples  are  wool,  oil,  and  whalebone ; 
the  possible  resources  are,  as  the  sea  sands,  innumerable.  But  let  us  ex- 
plore the  tracts  of  wealth  that  lie  between  these  two.  South  Australia 
has  made  itself  world-fiimous  by  its  copper  mines  ;  the  yield  oi  the  cele- 
brated Burra-Burra  mine,  we  believe,  is  twenty-three  per  cent.,  in  con- 
trast to  the  average  yield  of  the  Cornish  and  Devon  mines  of  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent,  of  metal.  In  Western  Australia  there  are  mines  yield- 
itg  as  much  as  thirty'-five  per  cent.,  the  ores  of  which  have  fetched  as 
much  as  34/.  per  ton  at  Swansea;  and  lead  mines,  giving  a  produce 
nearly  all  metal — namely,  eighty-four  per  cent.  It  is  in  this  latter 
colony,  too,  that  those  inexhaustible  forests  exist,  wherein  trees  grow  a 
hundred  feet  and  more  without  a  branch,  and  of  such  a  durable  cha- 
racter, that  they  are  found  equal  to  iron  for  naval  purposes,  and  a 
perfect  substitute  for  copper  bottoms,  as  they  resist  the  terredo  navalis 
of  Australian  waters,  as  well  as  barnacles  and  all  other  marine  corruptions. 
The  gum  which  exudes  from  them  is  also  found  to  be  so  distasteful  to 
the  white  ant  of  tropical  climates,  that  the  government  are  adopting  them 
for  the  fortifications  of  the  Mauritius,  as  the  only  timber  impervious  to 
that  destructive  insect ;  and  the  Indian  railway  companies  are  ordering 
up  cai^oes  of  them  for  use  as  sleepers  on  which  to  lay  their  rails.     Until 
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lately  the  contractors  for,  the  Indian  railways  had  obtained  from  Eng- 
land— imported  thither,  in  the  first  instance,  from  northern  ports — Baltic 
timber,  subjected  in  England  to  an  expensive  creosoting  process,  which 
has  proved  totally  ineffective  against  the  attacks  of  the  white  ant,  and, 
in  despair,  they  were  turning  to  the  miserable  alternative  of  iron  sleepers 
—an  alternative  well  known  in  the  forebodings  of  their  engineers  as 
ruinous  in  cost,  expensive  in  wear,  and  essentially  most  dangerous  in 
use.  In  a  fortunate  moment,  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  Jarrah, 
or  (colonially  called)  mahogany  timber  of  Western  Australia,  imperish- 
able in  quality  and  inexhaustible  in  quantity ;  and  they  sent  down  orders 
for  it  to  such  an  extent  as  the  funds  of  local  hewers  are  totally  inadequate 
to  supply,  although  at  a  price  which  would  afford  a  large  profit  to  any 
oompanies  with  sufficient  capital  to  execute  them« 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  timber,  and  the  one  which  renders  it  so 
valuable  in  the  eyes  of  shipwrights  and  railway  contractors,  is  the  re* 
markable  fact  that  iron,  when  passed  through  it  as  bolts,  or  let  into  it  as 
chains,  will  not  corrode.  It  is  only  right,  however,  to  add  that  these 
imperishable  woods  are  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  Australian  conti- 
nent, Western  Australia,  and  the  contractors  of  the  South  Australian 
xftiiways  have  had  to  send  to  that  colony  for  timber  for  the  construction 
o£  the  Adelaide  line ;  but  they  exist  in  such  vast  quantities  as  to  demand 
a  place — and  a  foremost  one — among  the  aggregate  resources  of  Aus- 
tralia.: 

Leaving  out  of  sight  that  questionable  commodity,  gold  (which,  how- 
ever, in  a  few  short  years  made  Port  Phillip,  newly  christened  Victoriay 
a. state  giving  laws  to  the  country  of  which  it  had  only  been  a  small  pori^ 
and  collected  together  a  population  of  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  souls^ 
increasing  at  the  present  time  at  the  pace  of  thirty  thousand  a  year), 
taking  no  account  of  some  two  and  a  half  million  ounces  of  gold  that 
come  from  one  colony  alone  every  year,  because  it  is  not  always  the  most 
desirable  product  of  a  new  country,  we  must  remark  that  the  metallic 
defMMits  of  Australia  are  wonderful.  At  their  head,  we  believe,  nearly 
tipping  every  copper  mine  in  the  known  world,  stands  the  Wheal  For- 
tune at  Champion  Bay  (some  day,  perhaps,  and  that  not  a  distant  on^ 
destined  to  be  a  wheel  cf  fortune  with  all  prizes  and  no  blanks),  exhi- 
biting its  thirty-eight  per  cent  yield.  Of  lead  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  plumbago  and  other  minerals  are  known  in  large  quantities  and  great 
purity  all  over  Australia.  Coal,  perhaps  not  equal  to  Wallsend,  but  yet 
hi  useful  quality,  and  no  doubt  in  abundancci  also  exists  in  this  great 
country. 

From  natural  to  acquired  resources,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  splendid 
supply  of  horses  which  the  Indian  cavalry  procure  from  this  continent, 
which  .fetch  prices  averaging  fifty-eight  pounds  per  horse,  whilst  the 
steeds  contributed  by  equine  South  America  scarcely  reach  an  average 
of  twelve  pounds.  Of  course  Swan  River,  whose  horses  we  are  more  par- 
tieularly  speaking  of  in  reference  to  the  high  prices  realised,  has  the  great 
advantage  in  the  trade  of  a  closer  proximity  to  India,  which  makes  the 
contrast  all  the  greater  by  reducing  the  expense  and  risk  of  carriage.     , 

A  great  wine-producing  country,  too,  Australia  must  spon  become.  'Xl^ 
troe  sort  of  grape  flourishes  there,  and  it  is  only  a  petty  system  of  legisla- 
"tioftidictated  from  home,  and  protecting  the  foreign  manuCEicturer,  that 
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has  impeded  the  development  of  this  great  article  of  commercew  Bui  error 
is  but  short-lived;  it  is  soon  disoovered  when  nibbHiig  aft  the  publie 
good.  The  colonial  wine-grower  Ciuinot  be  much  longer  obstructed  by 
excise  laws  made  to  proteet  foreign  brandies  with  a  miseraUe  view  to  tne 
profit  arising  from  the  vCnstoms  duties  on  the  importation  of  them,  and  as 
soon  as  he  is  allowed  to  distil  brandy  from  the  refuse,  or  **  lees,"  of  the 
grape,  he  will  be  able  to  produce  wine  of  as  good  quality  as,  and  at  an 
iofinitely  lower  rate  than,  the  Peninsula. 

The  writer  of  this  was,  he  believes,  some  twenty  years  ago,  the  first  to 
send  out  to  Australia  some  plants  of  the  true  Zante  citvrant  (procured  with 
great  trouble  from  Ionia  through  the  influence  of  a  large  firm  in  London), 
in  those  pretty  little  contrivances  the  portable  glass  conservatories  (whkh 
provided  by  condensation  and  tbe  exclusion  of  external  air  fw  the  natural: 
thirst  of  the  plants),  before  Wardian  cases  were  known.  They  have  done 
well,  and  multiplied,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  worid  why  AustraKan 
raisins  and  currants  should  not  soon  take  the  place  of  Turkish  or  LevanUne* 
Olives  arrive  at  a  rare  perfection  in  these  colonies ;  in  fact,  most  of  the 
tropical  fruits  flourish  in  this  more  temperate  climate. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Routledge,  wha  can  produce  such  good  paper  from  such 
stramge  materials — even,  as  he  said,  from  the  wood  of  the  floor  on  which 
be  was  standing— and  who  has  long  rendered  himself  quite  independent 
of  rags,  and  consequently  able  to  snap  his  fingers  at  the  French  emperor 
and  his  hundred  per  cent,  duty,  is  prepared,  we  believe,  to  use  the  iiative 
flax  of  Australasia  to  any  extent  in  paper^making,  and  is  using  it  at  his 
miMs  at  Eynsham  in  considerable  quantities. 

Gum,  from  the  '^  blaokboy"  tree,  promises  to  be  a  profitable  article  of 
coaimerce,  and  to  threaten  the  trade  of  Senegal.  By  the  last  mail  we 
l^^ard  of  a  cargo  being  shipped  at  Fremantle,  and  some  avantM^ouriers^ 
lit  the  shape  of  samples  which  have  already  appeared,  have  been  well 
r)N)eived,  mkI  pronounced  equal  to  the  finest  gum-arabic. 

These  are  cmly  a  few  of  the  resources  which  are  to  be  ooofverted,  in 
the  eruc^ble  of  industry,  into  gold.  These  are  but  a  portion  of  the  really 
golden  fruits  produced  by  our  vast  empire  in  Australia.  Doubtless  they 
are,  and  will  long  be,  the  principal  ones— the  main  roada  to  we^l^,  ob 
which  there  are  many  byways  ati  tending  in  the  same  direotiod.  And 
the  most  blessed  proauct  that  those  latitudes  ean  boast  has  not  been  men* 
ttoned  yet ;  where  the  gold-fever  has  not  reached,  and  left  behind  it  its 
secondary  symptom  and  more  fetal  form,  femiliarly  known  at  Victoria  as 
<fil>.  T.,''  the  balmy  atmosphere  grows  and  produces  the  richest  prixe  a 
man  can  seek — buoyant  and  glorious  health.  This  most  valuable  of  aH 
wealth  is  more  parhcularly  the  fortune  that  falls  to  the  share  of  children. 
l>r.  Rennie,  the  staff-surgeon  who  has  fer  the  last  seven  years  had  charge 
of  the  last  remaining  convict  establishment  in  Australia — that  on  the' 
western  coast— 4md  who  has  just  sailed  to  join  the  expedition  to  China, 
hm  put  in  primt  his  experienoe  tmd  his  knowledge  that,  during  the  thirty 
3Fears  of  ^e  colonisation  of  the  particular  districts  over  which  his  inquiriea 
extend,  scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough^  and  measles  have  been  and  are  yet 
tmknown,  and  pulmonary  dkeases  qmta  exceptional,  even  as  importatkms. 
Bappy,  then,  must  bo'  the  prospeets  ef  a  country  in  which  health  and 
weakh  are  indigenotts  I 
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THE  JEWS  ON  THE  CONTINENT.* 

Israel  is  looking^  up  in  FVance.  The  troaUous  questions  agitated  by 
the  reviving  straggle  between  Gallicanism  and  Romanism,  the  controversy 
on  the  evils  of  a  united  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  and  the  rupture  be- 
tween Pope  and  Emperor,  together  with  the  general  absence  of  any 
effective  religious  bond  among  the  French  people  themselves,  have  led  the 
Jews  to  anticipate  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  M.  Salvador  would  proclaim 
Ik  new  Messiah  in  the  person  of  Napoleon  III.,  under  the  auspices  of  fren 
trade,  and  with  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry  for  a  shibboleth.  M. 
Bedarride,  more  modest  or  more  limited  in  his  views,  contents  himself 
with  demanding  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  for  the  Chosen  Race ;  and, 
in  order  the  better  to  vindicate  their  claims,  he  traces  their  condition 
from  the  days  of  the  dispersion  to  our  own  times,  in  relation  to  legisla- 
tion, to  Kterature,  and  to  commerce. 

In  carrying  out  this  comprehensive  object,  he  begins  by  jastly  pointing 
out  that  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  dates  far  anterior  to  Christianity. 
There  were  the  captivity  in  Egypt,  the  emigration  under  Salmanazar,  nid 
other  Assyrian  monarchs,  and  the  foundation  of  a  Jewish  colony  at 
Alexandria  by  the  Macedonians.  Before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  many  Jews 
had  met  with  a  favourable  reception  at  Rome.  Caesar  and  Augustus  alike 
extended  their  protection  to  them.  They  raised  their  synagogfue  in  a 
quarter  beyond  the  Tib^r,  whence  they  were  called  by  the  poets  Transti* 
berini.  They  had  also  at  Rome  a  court  of  justice,  called  Beth  Dim,  in 
which  St.  Paul  sustedned  his  cause  against  Caesar.  A  lady,  Fulvia  by 
name,  having  left  large  sums  of  money  to  Jerusalem,  Tiberius  began  to 
persecute  the  Jews,  and  Caligula  having  conceived  what  was  at  that  time 
considered  to  be  *^  the  foolish  idea "  of  having  himself  worshipped  as  ft 
god,  Pletronius  raised  his  statue  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem;  bat  the  Jews 
refused,  sword  in  hand,  to  bend  the  knee  to  an  idol.  Then  it  was  that 
Cal^ula  revenged  himself  on  the  Jews  of  Rome  for  the  obduracy  ef  tiietp 
brethren  in  the  East.  The  same  hostility  to  the  Jews  continued  till  die 
Holy  City  fell  before  Titus.  Then  was  the  whole  of  the  Chosen  Nation 
doomed  to  slavery  or  dispersion.  The  Jews  of  the  East  were  sold  in  the 
public  market-place,  or  sent  to  the  provinces  to  serve  for  combats  of 
gladiators,  or  to  be  delivered  over  to  wiki  beasts.  Those  of  the  West, 
except  for  an  interval  under  the  hunnme  Nerva^  were  very  little  better  off* 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  one  Barchochebas,  with  the  idea  of  deHverii^ 
his  brethren  from  slavery,  and  uniting  ideas  of  patriotism  and  indepen- 
dence with  religion^  declared  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  '^  the  son  of  the 
star,"  and  in  a  moment  the  scattered  children  of  Israel  assembled  round 
him.  It  required  all  the  military  power  that  Hadrian  had  at  kis  eommaad 
to  put  down  this  new  insunection,  and  after  three  years'  warfare  Jerusalem 
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*  Les  Juifs  en  !EVance,  en  Italie  et  en  Sspagne.  Becherches  sur  leur  Etat  depnia 
leuf  Dispersion  jusqu'k  nos  Jours  sous  le  Bapport  de  la  L^gtslation,  de  la 
Iitt€ratur»  et  da  Commerce.  Par  J.  B^dartide,  Batomior  de  rOrdrs  des  Aveei^ 
i  laCoiBr  Impeiiale  de  Mont^peUieK;    Paris:  MMholli^vy  ITi^res. 
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oncer  mp^  fell  into  the  bands  of  its  vindictive  conquerors.  But  theiir,  coqi& 
Soil  underwent  $ome  ametipration  under  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  AureKui^ 
and  niord  especially  under  Severus,  who  admitted  them  to  all  public  posts, 
fleliogabalus,  who  had  conceived  the  design  of  uniting  all  religions^  rer 
ipstituted  that  system  of  persecution  which  was  so  cruelly  carried  out  by 
t)e(uus,  Valerian,  and  Diocletian  against  Jews  and  Christians  alike. 

But  whilst  the  Emperors  of  Rome  vented  their  ire  against  a  ns^^^ 
^hom  they  had  subjugated,  they  did  not  persecute  them  in  order  to 
Convert  them  to  paganism.  The  Christian  princes,  on  the  contrary,  yrlix&i 
tliat  religion  came  into  ascendancy  by  the  conversion  of  Const^^tipe^ 
zfever  ceased  to  carry  on  religious  persecutions  against  those  who  weif 
bom  their  subjects. 

The  Jews  had  settled  from  the  earliest  times  in  Spain  and  in  GauL  A 
few  bishops  even  protected  them,  intimating  ''  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  pastor  to  combat  their  errors,  but  it  was  just  to  protect  th^ 
persons  in  civil  causes  so  long  as  they  had  right  on  their  side."  Thft 
councils,  however,  forbade  the  Christians  to  admit  a  Jew  to  their  tables* 
i^lready  at  these  early  periods  the  Jews  were  devoted  to  commerce  and 
to  industrial  pursuits.  The  Visigoth  kings  more  particularly  distinguished 
Ijiemselves  by  their  hostility  to  the  race,  but  tliey  were  saved  from  ex- 
tirpation by  the  necessity  which  was  felt  by  the  people  for  their  sei^viq^ 
i^na  which  has  ever  caused  them  to  be  tolerated  even  where  they  w.^ce 
most  despised  and  persecuted.  ..^ 

The  more  the  preservation  of  the  law  had  drawn  misfortunes  andper- 
i^QUtions  on  their  heads,  the  more  precious  did  that  law  become  in  tWix 
9ye9 :  hence  the  zeal  which  they  devoted  to  its  study,  and  the  theolog^ca} 
<i^aracter  of  most  of  their  early  Rabbinical  writings.  But  the  Talmud 
was  also  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  knowledge  ;  and,  above  all»  itcpntainigd 
eten^entary  notions  of  medicine — an  art  to  which  the  Jews  were  p^Tir 
^Qularly  addicted  in  early  times ;  as  also  of  jurisprudence,  to  whida 
^Hebrews  devoted  their  greatest  attention,  and  which  with  them,  at 
tioies  humane  and  philosophical,  as  when  they  expressed  their  abhorrence 
of  the  piun  of  death,  was  at  others  marked  by  the  puerility  of  an  early 
s^te  of  society,  as  when  gamblers  and  shepherds  were  excluded  fron^ 
B^ing  witnesses,  the  one  because  their  pursuit  inclined  them  to  cheat,  the 
other  because  they  loved  to  feed  their  flocks  upon  lands  that  did  not 
belong  to  them ! 

There  is  no  better  school  than  adversity,  and  the  Jews  continued  to 
dwell  in  countries  from  which  they  were  nominally  excluded^  and  to 
thrive  amidst  all  kinds  of  misfortunes  and  persecutions.  Saint  Gregory 
wrote  repeatedly  to  Theodoric  and  Theodebert,  declaiming  against  toe 
Jews  possessing  Christian  slaves,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  eat  with,  or 
to  intermarry  with,  Christians.  Both  of  these  edicts  were,  however,  con« 
stantly  disregarded.  While  the  councils  earnestly  advocated  their  con-* 
version,  Childeric  was  the  first  prince  to  enforce  such  by  punishment  in 
case  of  obduracy.  In  Burgundy,  a  Jew  had  his  baud  cut  off  if  he  struck 
a^ Christian,  and  he  was  put  to  death  if  he  insulted  a  priest.  With  alt 
the  commerce  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  France  in  their  hands  at  those  early 
periods,  they  assisted  materially  in  the  defence  of  Naples  against  Belisa- 
rius,  and  yet  they  could  not  succeed  in  getting  fanaticism  to  look  upon 
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iMta  even'as'  m$n.  T^e  Code  of  Jastiman  wiis  ds  ha^b  Wainst'tfie  J^^^ 
a£(  any  ^fots  that  had  preceded  it ;  it  Excluded  t^ebl  ak  witnesses^  and  de-' 
{nived  all,  except  those  who  were  given  to  ajg^ricuUuiitl  pursuits,  of  tl^ 
right  to  will  their  worldly  possessions. 

In  the  seventh  century,  the  persecution  of  the  Visigoth  kings  increasec^ 
in  intensity.  The  Jews  were  stoned  to  death,  or  burnt  alive,  if  they 
Aid  not  obey  the  injunctions  fulminated  against  them.  More  tiian  one 
hundred  thousand  Jews  were  converted,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  and  as! 
inflny  took  refuge  in  France.  They  thought  to  escape  &om  persecution^^ 
but  they  were  deceived.  Dagobert  was  as  inveterate  against  them  in  the. 
West,  ad  Heraclius  was  at  the  same  epoch  in  the  East.  The  council  oC 
Toledo  even  decreed  that  their  goods  should  be  taken  from  them,  they' 
themselves  sold  into  slavery,  and  their  children  brought  up  in  the  Chris-^. 
tian  i^ligion.  Each  new  sovereign  had,  on  his  succession,  to  take  oatli 
that  he  would  never  cease  to  persecute  the  Jews.  But  this  commercial 
atid  industrious  people  generally  managed  to  avert  these  e^  by  means' 
C»f  the  wealth  which  they  had  acquired.  In  some  ^stricts,  more  particur ' 
larly  in  Narbonne,  they  were  so  numerous  and  so  powerful,  that  they 
cottld  afford  to  disregard  these  edicts ;  and  Wamba,  King  of  the  Goths,^ 
in  vain  attempted  to  expel  them  from  the  latter  country.  Marseilles  ialso' 
Contained  a  great  number  of  Jews ;  and  Vienna  was  also  one  of  their 
cbief  commercial  centres.  They  supplied  a  large  portion  of  France  from^ 
these  ports  with  stuffs,  jewellery,  spices,  and  perfumes.* 

The  position  of  the  Jews,  persecuted  by  the  clergy  and  the  mOnarctiy, 
|mt  tolerated  by  the  people  on  account  of  their  utihty,  remained  'in  th6r 
ianfM  pr^ciarions  state  under  the  kings  of  the  first  race  in  France  and  iii' 
Gatil,  France  extending  at  that  time,  according  to  Thierry,  only  as  far^ 
tdtf'the  Lmre.  Clotaire  II.  issued  an  edict  to  the  effect  that  any  Jew^ 
fi^liiig  {Public  endploymeUt  should  be  baptised,  he  and  his  family.  Still: 
it  is  Certain  that  they,  even  in  those  early  times,  constantly  exercised  tbe 
functiotis  of  collectors  of  taxes.  This  at  a  time  when  Christians  coula^ 
ihsult  them,  and  even  rob  them  with  impunity,  for  they  were  judged  in- 
Capable  of  suing  or  bringing  an  action.  Dagobert  even  went  so  far  as  to 
bublish  an  edict  ordering  their  general  expulsion  from  the  kingdom,^ 
Dut  the  troubles  that  arose  from  the  conflicts  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace 
and  the  later  kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  prevented  it  ever  being' 
carried  into  effect.  ^ 

Amidst  all  these  trials  the  Jews  preserved  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the 
knowledge  handed  down  to  them  in  the  Talmud,  but  it  was  under  the 

K Section  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  that  they  made  the  greatest  progress.^ 
ey  have  been  accused  of  giving  up  the  cities  to  the  Saracens;  and, 
although  M.  B^darride  denies  that  these  accusations  have  any  foundation 
in  truth,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  the  constant  and  bitter  persecutions 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  the  kings  of  the  Visigoths  rendered 
such  a  line  of  action  highly  probable.  They  were  perfectly  aware  that 
their  brethren  were  protected  by  the  caliphs  in  the  East,  where  they  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  wealth.  The 
Arabs,  in  fact,  derived  their  science  from  the  Jews,  and  the  first  work 
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jaUbbyecL  ia  the  Arabie  language  was  a  translation  firom  the  Sjviae 
of  the  Medieinal  Pandects  of  .^^tron,  priest  of  Akxandriay  hy  Matsat 
Javaicb,  a  Syrian  Jew.  The  translation  of  the  works  of  Hippeoratei^ 
Dioscorides,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  followed  upon  that  first  £iten»*y  moTCh 
menL 

Fifty  thousand  Jewish  fiEimilies  are  siud  to  have  emigrated  wkh  the 
Moors  into  Spain,  where  thev  took  with  them  the  lovie  of  sdence,  and  the 
schools  of  Granada  and  Toledo  became  peopled  by  leaarnedrahhina.  Their 
progress  in  Italy,  notwithstanding  the  persecution  of  the  popes,  had  no4 
been  much  less  significant.  They  had  become  the  wealdiiei^  merchants 
in  the  country,  and  our  author  credits  them  with  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  future  greatness  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn.  Charlemagne 
found  it  necessary  to  modify  the  laws  which  had  wdghed  down  for  so 
many  years  upon  this  enterprising  race ;  and  he  even  took  some  distiar 
guished  rabbins  in  favour.  Such  were  Harragut,  his  medical  attendant ; 
and  Isaac,  who  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Haroun-al-Rasehid.  The 
Church  was  also  at  this  epoch  so  dissolute,  that  the  Jews  boasted  that 
they  could  buy  up  all  the  holy  vessels  and  the  ecclesiastical  treasures. 

The  civil  and  political  condition  of  the  Jews  did  not,  however,  underga 
any  marked  improvement  under  Charlemagne.  They  were  stiU  ^'  yile!* 
and  **  infamous"  personages,  deprived  of  the  sacred  right  of  an  appeal  ta 
justice.  Even  if  they  intermarried  they  were  obliged  to  obtain  the  bless- 
ing of  the  priest  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  a  hundred  sous,  or  receiving 
one  hundred  blows  with  a  whip.  As  they  could  not  receive  the  blessing 
without  previous  conversion,  this  edict  left  no  alternative.  *^  The  spiril 
of  proselytism,"  says  M.  Bedarride,  **  was  never  more  r^ned  in  its  inven-^ 
tions."  Louis  II.  was,  happily,  more  tolerant.  He  graoted  privileges  of 
possesion  to  many  of  his  Jewish  subjects^  ^^  Although,"  said  Louisa 
*'  the  apostolic  faith  orders  us  to  do  good  to  our  subjects  who  parofess  die 
same  faith,  it  does  not  forlnd  us  to  do  likewise  to  those  who  pr<^esfl  a 
different  faith."  <<  How  many  evils,"  exdaime  M.  Bedarride,  ''  would 
have  been  spared  to  this  unfortunate  people  if  the  principles  prodaioQed 
by  Louis  II,  in  the  ninth  century  ha!d  only  held  sway  in  the  bosom  q{ 
future  princes ! 

If  at  this  epoch  they  were  attacked  without  by  an  Agobard,  Archbishop 
of  Lyons,  they  were  protected  at  court  by  an  Empress  Judith.  Chari^ 
the  Bald  had  a  Jewish  doctor  named  Sedecias,  who  was  afterwaida 
accused  with  pcnsoning  his  royal  protector.  The  Jews  had  protested 
against  a  custom  annually  practised  of  being  boxed  on  the  ears  with  aa 
iron  glove  in  the  publio  square  of  Toulouse,  and,  failing  to  gain  theii 
cause,  they  are  said  to  have  thus  avenged  themsd-vea.  But  while  in 
France  Charles  the  Simple  was  givmg  Uieir  lands  to  the  chusches^  m 
Spain  it  was  otherwise;  and  the  Jews,  proteeted  by  the  Moors,  pursued 
irarious  lucrative  branches  of  industry  with  the  greatest  suecess,  and  the 
learned  and  literate  among  them  had  received  impcHrtant  accessions  tie 
their  number  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  eelebraied  schools  o£  the  Prin<A* 
paliiby  on  the  Euphrates.  The  seminaries  of  Sura^  Nehardea^  and  Puv&he* 
ditha  were  transferred  to  Granada,  Coidova,  and  Toledo  in  Spain,  and  tA 
Limel,  Limel,  Beziers,  and  Narbonne  in  France.  In  Italy,  on  the  other 
hand|  the  rapid  progpress  made  hy  die  Auatoant  in  oonwaeice  brought 
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them,  aa  early  ae  Ae  aleventb  eentarfv  in  •ontad  witk  tiie  Jews;  and: 
their  quality  as  aieb  fluffioed,  aa usual,  as  an  ezooBefer  aeto  of  ii^QStica 
and  spoliation. 

The  eleven^  ceniniy,  which  wftnetsed  the  first  Crusade,  was  xepletot 
with  misfortunes  to  the  Jews.  Perseeutioos  redoubled  in  in  tensity  ag^nsti 
these  anti- Christians.  The  Bi^op  of  Limoges  expelled  them  &om  hia 
diocese.  The  example  was  soon  followed  by  most  of  the  towns  in  Franee 
and  in  Italy.  Many  perished  by  the  sword,  others  were  drowned  or 
committed  suieide,  ov,  bttng  refused  asyhun,  were  starved  to  death.  This 
was  followed  by  a  still  more  terrible  outbreak  of  fanaticism.  The^ 
Crusaders  were  induced,  by  the  exhortations  of  the  clergy,  to  put  t<» 
death  every  Jew  that  came  tn  their  way.  It  was  in  vain  that  they* 
sought  refuge  even  in  the  churches :  they  were  pursued,  and  slain  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar. 

*'  At  Rouen,  in  the  midst  of  the  slaughter  winch  defiled  the  threshold 
of  the  church,  an  unfortunate  child  stretched  out  its  arms  to  its  dyingp 
mother:  its  age,  its  innocence,  and  its  tears  awoke  t^e  pity  of  the  by» 
standers.  One  of  the  murderero  so  far  forgot  himself  that  he  took  it  in 
his  arms,  but  reproaching  himself  with  the  weakness,  he  afterwards 
expiated  his  ^ror  by  presenting  the  poor  little  orphan  at  the  baptismal 
font." 

A  Jewish  historian  says  that  the  massacre  lasted  from  April  to  July^ 
and  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  perished,  whilst  vast  numbeons 
saved  their  lives  by  conversion.  In  the  south  of  France,  protected  hy 
the  powerful  feudal  lords  B^ranger  of  Narbonne,  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
Trencheval  of  B^ziers,  and  the  Guillaumes  of  MontpelHer,  they  suffered 
much  less.  The  latter  city  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  Jews  fur 
its  celebrated  school  of  medicine,  and  for  having  been  for  a  time  the 
centre  of  commerce  with  the  Levant. 

Ferdinand  of  Castile  and  Isabella  of  Aragon  likewise  persecuted  the* 
Jews,  but  they  were  protected  by  Pope  Alexander  II.,  who  took  pity^ 
upon  these  pocar  people.  Alphonse  YI.  of  Castile  carried  his  regard  fat ' 
them  so  far  as  to  grant  them  titles  of  nobility,  iidienoe  h  was  that  in  afker 
times  so  m^y  Jewidb  dons  went  forth  from  Castile.  Alexander,  how*- 
ever,  was  succeeded  by  the  fiery  Hildebrand,  who^  as  Gregory  YIL,  ltd* 
nuBated  edicts  of  extermination  against  the  Jews.  These  were,  indeed^ 
partly  carried  into  effect,  and  that  at  Rome  itself,  on  the  occasion  of  an 
insurrection  brought  about  by  the  mere  presence  of  one  of  the  race  nk 
chwroh  during  the  performance  of  divine  worship^  The  more  we  comtt. 
d>wn  to  modem  times,  the  more  we  find  accusations  against  the  Jewa 
multiplying.  Sometimes  it  is  killing  children  at  Easter  or  on  Good 
Friday,  at  others  pMsoning  fo«ntai»s  ;  and  these  accusations,  sedulously 
disseromated,  often  became  the  foundation  for  the  most  cruel  inflictions^ 
It  was  thus  that  the  Jews  were  driven  into  that  state  of  moral  degrada* 
tion  and  of  hostility  to  Christians  which  became  afterwards  itself  a  pie« 
tence  for  renewed  persecutions^ 

fiAowhjT  in  the  twelfth  century  die  Jews  began  to  creep  back  into  thar 
towns  from  which  they  had  been  expelled  by  ^  fknatieal  -rielence  of  th» 
first  Crusaders.  Loms  VII.  decreed,  that  any  who,  having  umfulated< 
conversion,  had  gone  back  to  Judaism,  shottld  be  put  to  dsttfch  or  mntL> 
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latedL  Peter,  abbot  of  Cluni,  denouiiced  them  from  his  pulpit.  Philippe 
Auguftte  ascended  ihe  throne,  his  mind  imbued  with  prejudices  which  he 
had  entertained  from  a  very  early  age  against  the  Jews.  He  had  been 
told  that  they  carried  away  Christian  children  on  Good  Friday,  and  sub- 
jected them  to  severe  castigation  before  putting  them  to  death.  Henee 
this  vigorous-minded  but  fanatic  monarch  not  only  despoiled,  banished, 
and  otherwise  persecuted  the  Jews,  but  he  set  the  example  of  listening 
to  foolish  tales  disseminated  at  their  expense. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  was  said  that  a  Christian,  who  had  been  ddiivered 
over  to  tlie  Jews  for  the  crime  of  murder,  at  Bray,  had  his  handfl  tied 
behind  his  back,  was  crowned  with  thorns,  and  fustigated  through  the 
town  all  the  way  to  the  scaffold;  and  all  this  in  derision  of  Christ. 
Philippe  Auguste,  when  he  heard  this,  had  all  the  Jews  in  the  {dacei 
burnt  to  death. 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  most  of  these  accusations,  yet  were 
tiliey  always  made  the  excuse  fot  the  massacre  of  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  unfortunates.  The  profanation  of  sacred  objects,  more  especially  the 
Host,  was  particularly  laid  to  their  charge,  and  often  with  not  only 
fabulous,  but  miraculous  accessories.  They  were  also  at  this  time  not 
okdy  reproached  with  usury  and  exactions,  but  they  were  frequently 
punished  for  such,  more  especially  by  being  obliged  to  restore  Church 
j^te,  which  had  been  deposited  with  them  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  as 
ftdcurity  for  loans.  Yet  was  this  epoch  of  incessant  persecution  %  nof 
means  unmarked  by  progress,  more  especially  in  learning,  made  by  th& 
Jews.  M.  Bedarride  enumerates  a  host  of  names  of  men  wha  distior 
guished  themselves  in  these  dark  ages,  and  who,  he  argues,  were  fac 
above  their  Christian  compeers  in  the  depth  of  their  studies  and  the  com-; 
prehensiveness  of  their  knowledge. 

The  history  of  the  Inquisition  is  written  in  letters  of  blood  in  what 
doncerns  the  Jews.  It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  that  abominable 
institution  was  founded  by  Popes  Alexander  IIL.and  Innocent  III.  to^^ 
exterminate  the  heresy  of  the  Albigeois.  Innocent  lY.  urged  the  public: 
burning  of  the  Talmud,  and  the  Council  of  Lateran  excluded  the  Jewt 
from  all  public  offices,  and  insisted  on  their  wearing  a  distimstive  mark^ 
80i  that  they. should  not  be  confounded  with  Christians.  It  was  towards^, 
the  end  of  the  same  century  that  the  Jews  began  to  be  persecuted  foTi 
aetsi  of i  usury.  Charles  IL  expelled  them  from  Sicily  on  that  account, 
and  they,  figured  in  the  acts  of  councils  under  a  similar  denunciation.; 
Mr  B^aorride. takes  much  pleasure  in  repeating  the  fact  that  the  Lom-< 
hards  andCoarsins  had  set  the  example  in  this  particular  line — that  thero, 
werid  Christian  usurers  as  avaricious  at  Florence,  Sienna,  and  Lucca,  as 
any  Jews,  and  that/ if  the  latter  did  practi3e  usury,  they  only  sought  ta. 
r^ain  what  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived  of.  Arguments  of  this  kin^ 
lirci  very  latitudanarian,  and  in  neither  one  case  nor  the  other  is  the  badi 
practice  excused.'  .   / 

Whilst  Saintr  Louis  and  PhiUppe  le  Bel  were  persecuting  the  Jews  f<^ 
itstury  in  Fnunce,  Edward  IIL  of  England  was  expelling  them  from  Gas^, 
Q6im  On  the  oit^er.hand^  they  were  protected  by  the  powerful  feudal 
lords  of  Foix,  Narbonne,  Toulouse,  and  other  places.  They,  at  this^ 
period  almost  monopolised  the  Qjtanufacture  of  wine  i^  Burgundy^    :llhe 


Jews,  Id  fact,  M.  B^darrkie  wdtld  h^ve  ud  Miev^,  Hetet  beeftme^usul>ers/ 
except  where  legislative  enactments  did  not  permit  tUenvio'  exero^^on^ 
branch  of  industry.  With  the  fourteenth  century  the  politioal  condit^od 
of  the  Jews  in  IVanee  Only  presents  a  series  of  vexations.  By  turiitf 
driven  out  and  expelled,  despoiled  of  their  wealth,  of  which  a  few  frft^ 
ments  would  at  another  time  be  restored  to  them,  they  wandei^  about 
without  a  home)  lingering  on  the  frontiers  of  the  countries  from  whence 
they  had  been  expelled,  or  bargaining  with  kings  for  a  few  years^  oi 
toleration,  and  purchasing  at  the  price  of  gold  the  very  air  that  they 
breathed.  Their  condition,  in  fact,  only  became  more  precarious  at  an 
epoch  when  liberty  seemed  to  be  awakening  throughout  Europe. 

The  ihsurrection  in  Paris,  known  as  "  I'^meute  des  maillotins,"  caused 
by  the  imprisonment  of  the  provost  Aubriot  as  a  Jew  and  a  heretic, 
entailed  sad  disasters  on  the  Jews;  men,  women,  and  children  were  put 
to  death,  and  their  houses  plundered— only  a  few,  indeed,  were  saved. 
Charles  VI.  especially  distinguished  himself  by  his  merciless  persecutions 
of  this  unfortunate  race;  no  calumny  was  too  great  to  heap  on  their 
heads,  and  it  was  to  them  that  was  attributed  the  plague  which  came  to 
devastate  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  very  shepherds  took 
up  arms  against  them:  'Ma  guerre  des  pastoureaux*'  was  inaugnratedy' 
and  the  Jews  were  massacred  in  all  the  towns  which  they  visited.  It  is 
siEtid  that  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  Jewish  communities  were 
utterly  extirpated  in  the  south  of  France  by  these  pastoral  fanatics.  The 
feudal  ba^rons  opposed  these  excesses,  but  in  vain,  for  the  monks  lent 
their  countenance  to  them,  till  the  Pope  himself  interfered.  A  man  ot 
the  name  of  Armleder,  who  pretended  to  have  received  the  mission  to  ex*^ 
terminate '  the  Jews,  aroused  the  people  of  Alsatia  to  similar  excesses;- 
Add  to  this,  they  were  everywhere  persecuted  as  the  authors  of  tbe^ 
^  Black?  Death,' ^  aiftd  as  conniving  with  the  Moors  to  extirpate  the 
Christians;'  Finalty^  the  Inquisition,  established  to  put  down  heresy,  h$iA 
concentrated  its  eilergies  on  the  poor  Jews  before  the  expiration^  this^' 
dge,  so  full  to  diem  of  humiliation,  suffering,  and  expiation.  Amidst  all^ 
^ese  disasters,  however,  literature  and  science  still  prospered j  and  M.^ 
B6darride  fpnishes  a  respectable  catalogue  of  names  of  Jews  who  con*-' 
tributed  to  the  progress  of  learning  and  literature  during  this  age  of  in**^ 
cessant  persecution. 

A  new  era  began  for  Spain  with  the  eighteenth  century.  Hitherto 
the  centre  of  knowledge  and  movement,  it  became  the  hotbed  of  flEinati* 
dsm.  Roman  Catholicism  became  more  and  more  intolerant  of  heresy, 
and  the  Jews  had  to  suffer  in  proportion.  A  converted  Jew,  J^rdme  de 
Sainte  Foi,  strange  to  say,  took  the  lead  in  this  sad  hostility.  Two 
learned  rabbins,  Vidal  ben  Banaste  and  Joseph  Albo,  a  disciple  of 
Ohasdai,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  eloquent  defence  of  the  per- 
secuted. The  latter  was  the  author  of  a  work  called  "  Sepher  Ikarim," 
which  has  been  designated  as  "  the  divine  philosophy."  With  Maimonides, 
and  all  the  most  enlightened  among  the  Jews,  his  belief  in  a  new 
Messiah  was  nothing  but  the  hope  of  the  coming  of  a  Hberator  who 
should  put  an  end  to  the  dispersion  and  restore  the  Jews  to  their 
country. 

Partial  persecutions  continued  to  strike  the  Jews  till  the  expulsnon  of 
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ihe  Moon  bvought  about  that  fatal  mm  by  whi<^  tho  so9  of  eyery 
|iortion  of  Spain  beoame  flutiied  with  the  blood  of  tins  truly  unfortunale 
aeople.  The  Cortes  of  1412  had  first  decreed  that  the  Jewe  shoukl 
dwell  in  isolated  quarters  of  a  town,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  baring 
only  oae  gateway.  It  further  subjeoted  them  to  iniiuaiemble  priTati<Mis 
«nd  indignities.  They  were  interdicted  from  most  professioDS  and  te«ide% 
and  had  to  wear  a  distinctiTe  mark.  Many  synagogues  were  also  pil- 
laged and  de8tro3red.  The  same  exclusions  were  decreed  in  Portugid, 
under  AlphonsoY.,  as  in  Spain,  and  that,  although  many  Jews  held  high 
places  at  court.  They  had,  in  &ct,  rendered  paramount  services  to  the 
state  in  that  country,  as  elsewhere ;  they  had  introduced  the  study  of 
medicine,  botany,  astronomy,  and  other  sciences,  and  the  Hebrew  press  of 
Bablun  Eliezer  was  celebrated  for  the  typographical  perfection  of  the 
works  dmt  issued  from  it. 

But  no  sooner  had  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  expelled  the  Moors  from 
the  country,  than,  according  to  a  contemporary  historian,  a  more  holy 
duty  remained  for  them  :  it  was  *'  to  cleanse  the  kingdom  of  Jewish 
filth."  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  was  accordingly  resolved  upon.  The 
blow  was  temporarily  averted  by  a  present  of  30,(X)0  ducats,  but  the 
grand  inquisitor,  Torquemada,  appeared,  furious,  before  the  king  and 
queen,  and  reproached  them  with  the  crime  of  Judas.  The  order  was 
issued  for  their  expulsion  or  conversion.  The  desolation  of  many  thou- 
sands of  families  could]  not  touch  the  heart  of  Ferdinand,  seared  by  a 
gloomy  fanaticism.  In  (me  day,  says  Abarbaael,  once  minister  to 
Alphonse  V.,  six  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  children — aged 
and  sick— were  seen  driven  from  their  homes.  Many  perished  by  the 
sword,  others  by  famine  and  plague;  many  sought  relief  from  their  suf* 
ferings  in  suicide. 

Among  the  few  countries  that  proved  hospitable  to  the  plague-stricken 
Jews  were  Holland  and  Naples,  both  of  wluch  reaped  great  commercial 
advantages  from  this  piteous  emigration.     Such  as  todc  refuge  in  Porto- 

Sal  were  deprived  of  all  their  sons  under  fourteen  years  of  age^  by  a 
ecree  of  £mmanue],  who  wished  to  save  at  least  the  new  generation 
from  eternal  damnation.  Many  of  the  elders  killed  their  own  offspring, 
others  accepted  baptism  rather  than  lose  their  children,  and  still  more 
were  sold  into  captivity.  A  few  found  refuge  in  the  Roman  States, 
where  the  new  pope,  Borgia  (Alexander  YI.),  wishing  to  repair  the 
disorder  dissipation  had  introduced  into  his  finances,  deemed  it  politic  to 
conciliate  so  mdustrious  and  commercial  a  people.  The  Jews,  nowever, 
always  doomed  to  misfortune,  were  struck  in  their  most  productive 
branch  of  industry.  Bemardin  de  Feltre  preached  everywhere  the  esta- 
blishment of  monts-de-piete — the  first  pawnbroking  establishments  in 
Lombardy — and,  in  order  to  succeed  thebett^,  he  every  where  denounced 
the  Jewish  lending-offices.  These  lending-offices  were,  however,  the 
banks  of  the  epoch,  whilst  the  monts-de-pi^te  advocated  by  St.  Bemardin, 
at  the  price  of  the  expulsion  and  exterminati(m  of  the  Jews,  were  odly 
useful  to  the  indigent  classes;  so  the  new  financial  crusade  only  en- 
tailed new  sufferings  and  persecutions ;  the  rich  Jews  remained  the 
financial  monopolists  of  the  great  commercial  cities.  Princes,  bishops^ 
vaonks^  and  all  those  in  authority,  revenged  themselves  £or  this  sue- 
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oew  on  the  part  'oS  the  despised  oMe  by  idl  kinds  of  arbitrarj  iaxin 
and  exactioofi  laiied  vpott  the  meet  friveloiia  aad  frequent  pretexts. 
France  sufiEered  mere  partioulariy  by  the  decrees  ef  espwlsion  sent  iotA 
hy  Charles  \1^  fqr  the  Jews  had  all  the  commeiee  of  s^Un  and  groeeriee 
in  their  hands;  there,  as  in  other countriei,  they  were  the  first  to  promote 
the  art  of  printings,  and  tbej  had  at  Lyons  important  works  for  the  re- 
fining q(  oatiTe  geM#  an  industry  which  wse  removed  to  Tr6voux. 

Wherever^  in  these  tronUons  times^  the  Jews  succeeded  in  finding  an 
asylum,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  huge  pecuniary  sacrifices  and  humi- 
liating  concessions.  They  were  confined  to  their  ghettos,  all  public 
places  and  institutions  were  forbidden  to  them,  the  prejudice  against 
their  race  was  like  that  entertained  in  our  times  by  the  Persians 
against  Christiana,  and  by  the  Brahmins  against  pariahs;  they  had  to 
use  their  own  vessels,  and  if  they  touched  any  fruit  or  vegetables  in  the 
market  they  were  forced  to  purchase  it 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Franee,  Spain,  and  Portug^  no  longer 
reckoned  any  Jews  amongst  their  population.  The  Inquisition  never 
ceased  its  labours  to  preserve  their  countries  from  heresy.  The  monks 
were  all-powerful,  and  kings  themselves  trembled  at  the  decrees  of  the 
secret  tribunal.  Opcm  heresy  having  been  extirpated,  the  dungeons^ 
chains,  tortures,  and  autos  da  fe  were  at  the  dbposal  of  the  suspected* 
The  converted  Jews  lived  im  especial  dread  of  a  too  curious  ques*- 
tioning.  At  Lisbon*  two  thousand  converts  were,  upon  a  mere  su£h 
picion,  destroyed  in  theree  days,  and  delivered  up  to  the  flames.  The 
Inquisition  was  never  in  want  of  victims  with  the  aid  <^  the  con^sional; 
an  incautious  word  from  a  wife  sent  her  husband  to  the  stake,  and  little 
children  were  made  to  condemn  their  fathers  and  mothers  to  a  painful 
death.  It  was  enough  that  a  converted  Jew  should  be  detected  practising 
any  one  (^  the  most  trifling  observances  of  Judaism  that  he  shoidd  be 
himded  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Holy  Office.  This  tribunal  was 
also  not  a  little  influenoed  by  the  presumed  wealth  of  the  victim,  for  once 
bis  unfortunate  body  in  th^r  hands,  his  confiscated  worldly  goods  foU 
lowed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Torquemada  declares  that  no  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  Jews  figured  in  the  autos  da  fd  with  which  it  had  be» 
come  the  practice  to  grace  all  public  festivala 

Yet  it  was  at  these  vei^  times  that,  under  the  name  of  New  Christians, 
the  Jews  began  to  creep  baek  into  France.  An  edict  of  Louis  XI.,  per- 
mitting all  strangers  except  the  English  to  settle  at  Bordeaux,  opened 
the  gates  of  that  city  to  them,  and  thence  they  sjHread  all  over  the 
country.  As  they  became  more  firmly  established,  they  threw  off  the 
veil  of  conversion,  and  th^  were  ultimately  authorised  to  follow  their  own 
laws  at  the  expense  of  a  fine  of  1 10,000  livres.  The  popes  alone  con* 
tinned  to  labour  at  th^  conversion,  but  if  Paul  IV.,  Gregory  XIII.,  and 
Clement  YIII.  fulmiimted  hostile  bulls,  Pius  IV.  and  Sixte-Quint  tole- 
rated and  even  conciliated  them.  Paul  IIL  permitted  them  to  inherit^ 
and  established  the  hospital  called  the  Cathecumenes  in  their  benefit* 
Paul  IV.  persecuted  them  and  their  books  alike>  confined  them  to  thear 
ghettos,  and  made  them  dispose  of  even  their  furniture.  The  expiring 
lamea  of  the  Inquisition  seemed  to  find  a  last  resource  in  books ;  tw^ve 
hundred  volumes  weise  consigfied  to  the  &gota  at  Cremona^  and  thousande 
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of  copies  of  the  Talmud  were  disposed  of  by  the  common  executioner. 
Comparative  consolation  smiled  upon  them  for  a  moment  under  Pius  IV. 
Their  houses  and  furniture  were  in  part  restored  to  them ;  they  were 
permitted  to  wear  black  hats  as  well  as  yellow  ones ;  to  converse  with 
Christians,  and  to  trade  without  the  ghetto. 

Unfortunately,  Pius  V.  not  only  revoked  all  these  short-lived  privileges, 
but  he  expelled  the  Jews  from  his  states.  The  severity  of  this  bull  was 
considerably  modified  by  timely  pecuniary  concessions,  but  Gregory  XIII. 
—he  who  struck  a  medal  in  honour  of  St.  Bartholomew's-eve — once  more 
let  loose  the  Dominicans  against  them.  Relief  came  with  Sixte-Quint, 
who  authorised  their  bankers  to  effect  loans  at  eighteen  per  cent. 
Clement  VIII.  at  first  granted  them  a  free  license  to  trade,  but  after- 
wards persecuted  them,  and  even  attempted  to  expel  them  from  his 
dominions.  At  this  period,  except  in  certain  commercial  cities,  as  at 
Venice,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  and  Ferrara,  at  all  of  which  they  had  their 
ghettos,  their  chief  occupations  were  usury,  and  dealing  in  old  clothes 
and  in  cattle.  In  some  places  they  were  allowed  to  practise  medicine, 
but  in  others  this  was  strictly  forbidden.  It  appears  from  decrees  issued 
at  the  time  that  they  also  acted  as  advocates  or  counsel.  They  also  per- 
severed in  favoured  spots  in  the  manufacture  of  silks  and  in  the  art  of 
printing,  so  long  jcultivated  by  them.  The  sixteenth  century  affords  a 
long  list  of  names  of  learned  men  to  M.  Bedarride's  national  glorification, 
fie  is  not  certain,  indeed,  if  Salomon  Benborga  did  not  anticipate  Newton. 
The  presence  of  this  vast  body  of  learned  men  in  Italy  coincided  with  the 
movement  of  renovation  operated  by  the  Medici,  and  their  labours 
assisted  materially,  especially  by  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  in  that 
reformation  which  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  break  down 
the  chains  imposed  by  the  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages  upon  the  human 
mind.  Luther  was  a  learned  Orientalist,  and  Calvin,  Zwingle,  Melancthon, 
and  Conrad  could  all  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  language. 

Indeed,  with  the  sixteenth  century  came  an  end  to  the  violent  persecu- 
tions of  the  Jews.  The  Reformation  had  given  another  course  to  religious 
ideas.  All  the  efforts  of  intolerance  were  directed  against  Luther  and 
Calvin.  The  Church  had  9  far  greater  interest  in  opposing  itself  to  the 
invasion  of  reform  than  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  Yet  it  was  not 
till  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  zeal  of  the  Holy  Office  in  extirpating 
Judaism  began  to  flag.  Under  the  gloomy  bigot  Philip  IV.  autos  da  fe 
rejoiced  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  as  frequently  as  ever.  But  in  other 
countries,  and  notoriously  in  Italy,  they  enjoyed  comparative  immunity  in 
their  ghettos,  and  for  the  first  time  had  their  own  tribunals  and  courts  of 
justice.  In  France,  under  Louis  XIV.,  they  first  erected  a  public  place 
of  worship,  and  professed  Judaism  in  the  open  day.  They  even  obtained 
letters  of  patent,  previously  noticed  as  costing  them  110,000  francs. 
These  privileges  had  to  be  renewed  at  each  new  reign — a  sacrifice  the 
less  sensibly  felt  as  they  had  now  obtained  a  high  position  in  commerce. 
•  Stilly  although  the  existence  of  Jews  in  France  was  no  longer  a 
mystery  in  the  time  of  the  "  Grand  Monarque,"  they  enjoyed  no  civil 
recognition.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  that  an  act  was 
passed  permitting  them  to  reside  in  France,  and  this  may  be  signalised 
as  the  first  step  towards  their  complete  emancipation.     The  corporations 
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succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  a  decree  that  forbade  their  trading  in 
mercery  and  drapery  in  Paris.  The  edict  obtained  by  Malesherbes  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants  became  another  step  towards  the  emancipation 
of  the  Jews.  The  question  of  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
latter  soon  followed.  Learned  and  wealthy  Jews  were  called  to  Paris  to 
give  their  testimonies.  With  the  Revolution,  Mirabeau,  Clermont- 
Tonnerre,  and  other  vindicators  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  took  the  part 
of  the  proscribed  race  at  the  Assemblee  Constituante,  and  at  last  a 
decree  was  passed  granting  to  them  all  civic  rights;  and  thus  ranished 
for  ever  all  those  odious  distinctions  which  had  their  origin  in  a  bliiid 
fanaticism,  and  which  had  endured  for  ei&^hteen  centuries.  ^'  This  victory 
.of  reasoib,"  says  M.  B^darride,  '*  over  old  errors  was,  perhaps,  one  of  tlie 
^.noblest  triumphs  of  a  free  people." 

^^    Freedom  of  worship  had  henceforth  become  one  of  the  first  principles 
'Of  pubHo  right,  and  the  Jews  availed  themselves  of  it  with  enthusiasm. 
Napoleon  convoked  the  first  assembly  of  Jews  in  Paris ;  but  not  precisely 
satisfied  with  the  explanations   given,  he  further  convoked    a  grand 
itanhedrin,  <Mr  assembly  of  doctors  of  the  law,  to  determine  whether  there 
-Xeajly  was' anything  in  the  Jewish  laws  and  practices — such  as  polygamy, 
tintermarriage,  divorce — ^incompatible  with  other  nationalities,  and  contiti- 
ilictory  to  the  laws  and  practices  of  Christians,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
l^ng  treated  as  brethren.     The  result  of  these  solemn  assemblies  was  the 
OStabUshment  of  an  exceptional  condition  of  things,  which  did  not  besir 
out  what  M-  £Marride  calls  the  legitimate  hopes  founded  upon  their  pro- 
xieediags.     A  first  decree,  which  still  materially  impugned  the  morality 
«of  the  Jews,  was  modified  by  an  act  which  left  the  original  decree  in 
/fovoe  only  in  Alsatia.  Another  decree  also  organised  the  Jewish  worship. 
^Consistories,  schools,  and  seminaries  were  founded.     It  was  even  pro- 
jected ^>  elevate  M.  Furtado,  of  Bordeaux,  who  had  presided  at  the 
assemblies)  to  the  rank  of  senator  of  the  Empire.     Several  Jews  had 
-idready  obtained  high  rank  in  the  army. 

Tfaeprogpress  of  events,  however,  anticipated  illusions  so  brilliant  to  the 

-Jewish  imagination,  and,  with  the  Restoration,  the  French  Jews  fell 

once  more  under  the  yoke  of  oppression.     Their  condition  in  Spain  and 

iDL  the  Roman  States  had  undergone  no  amelioration  corresponding  to 

that  which  had  taken  place  in  France  under  the  Empire.     The  Bourbons 

.iiad  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  around  them  to  find  an  excuse  for  casting 

;l)ack  the  Jews  of  France  into  the  same  state  of  disabilities  in  which  they 

vegetated,  rather  than  lived,  before  the  Revolution.     The  charter  of 

liOuis  XVIII.  extended,  however,  its  protection  to  the  liberty  of  worship, 

only  the  consistories  were  to  be  salaried  by  the  state.     But  while  usurers 

rwere  pursued  with  all  the  rigours  of  the  law,  the  moral  condition  of  the 

Jews  continued  to  improve,  for  they  lived  without  fear  of  more  oppressive 

persecutions.     The  law  was  declared  to  be  the  same  for  all.     Le^slation, 

in  fact,  made  all  the  barriers  which  separated  the  Jews  from  the  Christians 

ijiisappear,  ^nd  left  nothing  in  France  but  citizens  participating  in  the 

jjWme  preiogatives,  and  subjected  to  the  same  duties.     The  revolution  of 

,  lS30„pQ|y  epasecTftted  these  happy  results.     The  French  Israelites,  if  we 

<fUceij^Njgiv9ieredit.to  M.  Bedarride,  are  no  longer  Jews,  but  Frenchmen^ 

rf|ad/th€(<^a,flMffreges  of  their  fellow-citisens  reached  them  in  the  eleot- 

jtfay— VOL.  OXIX.  NO.  COGOLXXIII.  p 
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tions.  Some,  among  whom  M.  B6darride  himgelf,  found  in  religioiis 
prejudices  a  barrier  to  national  representation  which  they  coiild  not  con- 
iietently  get  orer;  others  were  not  arrested  by  any  such  obstacle.  The 
names  of  Fould,  Cr^mieux,  and  Cerf  Berr  were  inscribed  in  the  list  of 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Louis  Philippe,  addressing  himself  to  the  president  of  th«  Israelite 
Consistory  on  the  occasion  of  the  felicitationaeiistomaiy  on  the  New  Yt ar, 
said: 

''  As  water  falling  drop  by  drop  finishes  by  wearing  away  the  hgfdest 
rock,  so  will  the  unjust  prejudices  which  pursue  you  vanisli  h^Sate  the 
progress  of  human  reason  and  oi  philosophy," 

**  Words,"  says  our  author,  ^  worthy  of  being  inecribed  in  the  registerB 
of  history."  ^^  When  governments  march  resolutely  in  the  paA  o£  a  wise 
Uberty,  and  equal  justice  to  all,  there  is  no  prejudice  that  can  laoel  it." 
So  also  in  1848,  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  pndied  to  its 
extreme  limits,  the  great  seal  of  France  was  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  aa 
Zsraelite,  and  a  Jew  became  minister  of  finance.  What  a  contrast  do 
such  times  present  to  the  yellow  hats  of  the  popes,  the  wheela  of  Saiat 
Louis,  and  the  humiliations,  the  persecutions,  and  the  burnings  o£  the 
middle  ages.  In  the  words  of  Disraeli,  '^  banishments,  expulsiont,  cap- 
tivities, confiscations,  refined  tortures,  prodigious  inassacres,  hare  ftiled 
to  extirpate  a  superior  race."  M«  B^daxride,  witli  more  modeatyi^  dis- 
claims the  pretension  to  superiority,  and  he  concludes  by  saying,  ^  The 
problem  is  now  solved,  and  it  is  not  under  a  govemment^o  enlightened, 
80  friendly  to  justice  and  to  liberty  of  copscience  bb  the  existing  f^wi^ 
ment  is,  tnat  a  return  to  die  past  is  to  be  dreaded^"  The  histOTy  of  the 
Jews  of  old  has  been  penned  by  eloquent  and  illustrious  men ;  thai  of  the 
middle  ages  remdned  to  be  written,  and  that  has  now  been  .aecomplisfaed 
in  an  able  and  impartial  manner.  While  it  is  impossible  not  to  conoede 
ihe  good  done  under  Divine  Providence  by  the  chosen  rase  amidst  all  tbeur 
humiliations  and  sufferings,  their  degradations  and  consequent  imnioraiity 
in  periods  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  so  also  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  the 
detailed  account  of  these,  taken  apart  from  general  history  and  brought 
out  in  sole  relation  to  that  of  the  continental  Jews,  and  not  to  feel  iom 
little  credit  these  persecutions  have  entailed  upon  their  authors,  asid  how 
time  has  helped  to  place  each  in  his  right  position,  giving  to  the  pMSS- 
cuted  liberty  and  honours,  and  leaving  to. the  persecutors  nothing  but  the 
eisecrations  of  future  ages — ^the  infamous  brand  of  wholesale  torture  and 
manslaughter— and  that,  too,  committed  under  the  cloak  of  religion  I 
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^^IGBPTINGALE  NOTES. 

BT  SIB  ITATHAinEL. 

§  1- 

The  late  Madame  de  Tracy,  an  essay- writer  of  varied  tublent  and  eoo- 
fiderable  learoing^  shouU  h^re  ]i*ed  to  read  Midbelet  on  Birdi--*-fer  as 
lie  is  the  most  fand&l  of  biid  histoBaos,  so  was  she  one  of  the  most  pro- 
BQunced  of  bird-fanoieTS.  Birds  divided  her  aSectioiis  with  her  parents 
and  with  Erard's  piaQoforte»-<-next  i(y  which  in  the  order  of  iaTOuritism 
^ame  flowers*  In  SLg»  she  jretaioed  all  the  loves  of  her  yoath  for  the 
birds  of  the  air.  ^<  I  mean/'  she  said,  '*  to  write  a  History  of  Birds  fox: 
my  graodcbildren,  as  my  daughters  have  no  taste  that  way.  .  •  Madame 
de  N"  ■  '  is  another  instanee  of  indifference  to  birds,  but  in  her  ease 
ihe  reason  is  of  a  partietilar  kind-^they  are  not  big  enough  to  eat,  she 
sa¥S*"  Whereas  Misdame  de  Tnaey,  in  M.  Cuvillier  Flaury's  language, 
*'  loved  little  birds  and  their  little  ones  as  God  loves  them."  They  fed 
on  ber  knees.  She  would  gat  up  in  the  night  to  see  to  their  wants  or 
ailments.  One  day  her  nightingale  was  ill.  ^^You  remember  that 
Bousseau  could  not  listen  to  the  soog  of  the  nightingale  without  tears. 

*  Un  ccenr  aussi  dans  ses  notes  palpite; 
1/kme  s'y  mBle  a  Tivresse  des  sens, 

says  M.  de  Lamartine^*  Madame  de  Tracy  all  but  shed  tears  because 
her  nighting^e  stopped  singings . . » • '  The  Ducbesse  de  Coigny  called  to 
see  me  that  morning.  She  found  me  bent  double,  as  though  I  had  the 
lumbago* — What's  the  matter  with  you?  she  asked  me. — [Answer,  in 
the  original  Q  J*a%  un  oweau  sur  featomac» — ^You  mean  you've  eaten 
one  [and  it  has  disagreed  with  you]? — No,  JDieu  merci;  but  I'm  the 
sick-nurse  of  my  nightingale,  and  am  trying  to  make  him  warm  again/ 
^i^In  &ct,  the  love  of  birds  was,  with  Madame  de  Tracy,  the  beginuing 
of  wisdom.  To  cut  ibeir  paUes,  was  to  prove  oneself  enable  of 
jStrangUng  one's  own  children,  or  of  poisoning  one's  husband^  witness 
liadame  Lafarge,  who  mutilated  her  grandfather's  sparrows,  Madame 
de  Tracy  liked  to  quote  the  names  of  aU  those  among  her  illustrious  con- 
temporaries who  have  shown  sensibility  in  the  matter  of  ornithology. 
H.  de  Lamartine  is  a  great  amateur  in  nightingales,  but  does  not  keep 
Bny,  parce  gu^il  Us  change  coniinueUement  ae  place.  M.  Thiers  is 
wiser.  He  can  manage  an  aviary,  and  Madame  de  Tracy  remarks  that 
he  always  received  *  with  much  deference'  the  advice  she  tendered  him 
on  this  sulject.  As  for  M.  Miohelet,  of  him  she  makes  no  mention,  per- 
haps because  she  knew  tlus  ultrlL^pologist  for  Voiseau  to  be,  in  reality, 
fb  determined  bird-eater— t/n  omithophage  determine,  Fslt  otherwise 
with  the  Abb^  Dupanloup,  with  whom  she  was  one  day  chattmg  about 
the  Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  abb^  exdaimed? , 
<  Ah!  the  pretty  little  bird!'     It  was  one  of  the  nightiugales  of  the 
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house,  taking  its  promenade  on  the  carpet.  '  He  said  it,'  adds  Madame 
de  Tracy,  *  with  an  accent  that  went  to  my  heart.  I  had  hitherto  ad« 
mired  M.  Dupanloup  :  I  now  have  a  lively  affection  for  him.'  *'* — We 
strongly  suspect  that  the  author  of  "  L' Amour"  and  of  **L'In8€cte* 
would  have  advanced  with  like  rapidity  in  her  good  graces,  had  she 
lived  to  peruse  all  he  says  of  the  hird-world  in  general  and  of  nightin- 
gales in  particular — unless,  indeed,  she  had  met  him  at  dinner  the  same 
day,  and  witnessed  with  her  own  shocked  eyes  his  devastation  of  roast 
fowl  and  pigeon*pie. 

Wh^n  M.  Taine  reviewed  the  hrilliant  French  historian^s  book  on 
Birds — L'Oiseau,  par  Jules  Michelet — he  said,  with  something  of  the 
historian's  own  manner:  The  nightingale  is  God  in  this  book,  and 
M.  Michelet  is  his  prophet.  In  listening  to  the  nightingale,  M.  Michelet 
has  had  his  visions,  dreams,  and  revelations,  just  like  Mahomet.  He 
writes  dialogues  about  her,  like  those  in  the  Koran,  He  watches  her 
movements,  as  she  flits  along — timid,  voiceless,  in  her  dusky  attire^ 
among  the  reddening  leaves  of  autumn.  Whither  goest  thou  ?  the  most 
fj&nciful  of  bird-fanciers  demands.  Why  stayest  thou  not  in  Provence, 
in  sheltered  glens  where  sunshine  in  winter  itself  has  the  grateful  warmth 
of  the  finest  spring-time  ? 

No, — departing  Philomel  is  supposed  to  reply,  to  her  rapt  observer 
and  prose-poet's  Whither  away? — No,  depart  I  must.  Others  may 
stay  that  list :  they  have  no  concern  with  the  East.  As  for  me,  mj 
cradle  summons  me;  I  must  needs  see  again  those  darling  skies,  those 
sunlit  ruins  wherein  my  ancestors  sang ;  I  must  needs  rest  me  again  on 
my  first  love,  the  rose  of  Asia,  and  bathe  in  sunshine. . .  There  is  the 
mystery  of  my  life ;  there,  the  fertilising  flame  which  shall  revive  my 
song ;  in  the  clear  light  of  unclouded  day  has  my  voice  its  being,  in  it 
my  muse  exists. 

Away,  therefore,  from  M.  Michelet's  wistful  gaze,  the  nightingale 
wends  her  flight,  as  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Anon  she  is  reported 
of  as  halting  before  the  great  gate  of  Italy — before  the  cold  white  colossal 
Alps,  peopled  with  all  the  brigands  of  the  air,  who  lie  in  wait  for  her 
coming.  She  is  seen  to  pause  at  the  sacred  wood  of  the  Charmettes,  and 
is  heard  to  say,  deliberating  and  in  distrust:  If  I  pass  on  by  day,  they 
all  are  there ;  they  know  the  season ;  the  eagle  pounces  on  me,  and  aU 
is  over.  If  I  pass  on  by  night,  the  grand-due,  the  owl,  a  whole  army 
of  horrible  phantoms  with  eyes  magnified  in  the  darkness,  seize  upon 
Ine,  bear  me  off  to  their  young  brood. . . .  Alas !  what  shall  I  do  ? ...  I 
will  try  to  escape  day  and  night  both.  In  the  dull  hours  of  early  morn- 
ing, while  frosty  dews  chill  in  his  aerie  the  great  fierce  bird  of  prey  that 
can't  build  himself  a  nest,  I  will  hurry  by  unseen. . .  Even  should  he  see 
me,  I  should  have  got  out  of  his  reach  ere  ever  he  could  begin  to  move 
the  heavy  apparatus  of  his  well-drenched  wings. 

A  good  reckoning,  Philomela.  Nevertheless,  a  score  of  accidents 
supervene.  Setting  off  at  midnight,  she  may  have  to  encounter,  full  in 
the  face,  through  the  long  range  of  Savoy,  the  pitiless  east  wind,  that 
tosses,  and  whirls,  and  retards  her — a  cruel  clog  on  her  efforts,  and  all 
but  breaking  her  straining  wings. . .  And,  lo !  it  is  daylight  already.  • . 


*  Cuv.  Fleury,  Etudes  (demi^res)  historiques  et  litteraires,  t.  ii. 
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The  mountains,  ces  momes  giants,  already,  in  October,  robed  in  white 
mantles, — ^how  gloomy  they  are,  and  ill-boding,  in  the  shroud  they  wear. 
Motionless  as  are  their  peaks,  they  create  beneath  them  and  around  them 
an  agitation  everlasting,  violent  currents  of  air,  blowing  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  struggling  together  in  furious  strife — so  furious  sometimes, 
diat  one  must  wait  till  the  frenzy  is  overpast. — Again  the  nightingale 
muses  with  herself:  If  I  take  passage  lower  down,  then  the  torrents 
that  roar  in  the  darkness  with  a  crash  as  of  artillery,  have  waterspouts 
that  may  carry  me  away.  And  if  I  ascend  to  the  high  and  bitter  cold 
regions  above,  where  daylight  is  abroad,  I  give  myself  at  once  to  the 
destroyer ;  the  hoar-frost  will  slacken  apd  freeze  up  my  pinions. — N^t/ 
a-t'il  point  Ict^  M.  Taine  asks,  tout  un  drame  ?  Who  but  must  be 
touched  by  the  anxieties  of  this  *'  pauvre  petit  voyageur,"  lost  in  snow- 
storms among  the  gorges  of  the  Alps  ? — The  drama  concludes  with  an 
ode,  which  is  the  hymn  of  the  nightingale.  What  she  sings,  is  her  love, 
her  grief,  her  joys,  her  infinite  hopes.  BuiFon  had  taken  note  of  the 
roulades,  the  flourishes,  trills,  arpeggios,  of  her  warbling, — with  all  the 
precision  of  a  good  observer,  an  attentive  analyst,  who  was  thus  enabled 
to  define  all  the  operations  of  that  tiny  throat,  but  confining  himself  to 
the  partie  exterieure  of  the  hymn.  What  M.  Michelet  perceives  in  it^ 
is,  the  source  intirieure — the  musical  passion — the  creative  soul.  In  it^ 
as  in  everything  else,  he  discerns  the  mystery  of  Love  and  of  Life.  But 
we  cannot  follow  him  into  his  exegesis  of  all  these  nightingale  notes — 
lest  we  get  quite  beyond  our  allotted  length,  as  well  as  utterly  out  of  our 
depth,  in  a  rhapsody  of  pantheistic  passion. 

Rather  let  us  look  at,  and  listen  to,  Philomela,  through  the  clear  eyes, 
and  with  the  glad  open  ears,  of  some  of  our  English  poets,  medisval 
and  modem.  Often  we  have  glimpses  of  her  in  Chaucer.  Now  as 
"  the  nightingale  that  clepeth  forth  the  fresh^  leaves  new"* — ^now  as 
'^  the  lusty  nigh  tingle,"  that  goes  to  matins  on  May-day  with  the  lark, 
**  within  a  temple  shapen  hawthom-wise"t — now  in  a  poem  to  himself 
with  the  cuckoo, — in  which,  as  in  the  Assembly  of  Fowls,  the  cuckoo 
represents  profligate  celibacy,  and  the  nightingale  pure  wedded  love. 
"  Full  little  joy  have  I  now  of  thy  cry,"  the  poet  tells  that  "  sorry  bird, 
the  lend  cuckow" — 

And  as  I  with  the  cuckow  thus  gan  chide, 
I  heard,  in  the  next  bosh  beside, 
A  nightingale  so  lustely  sing, 
That  her  Sere  voice  she  made  ring 
Thurgh  all  the  greene  wood  wide— 

and  when  she  has  sung  her  song  to  the  end,  and  bade  the  poet  "  every 
day  this  May  or  thou  dine  Go  looke  upon  the  fresh  daisie,"  his  favourite 
flower  of  the  field,  and  taken  her  leave  of  him,  he  prays  to  God  "  alway 
with  her  to  be.  And  joy  of  love  he  send  her  evermore.  And  shilde  us 
from  the  cuckow  and  his  lore,  For  there  is  not  so  false  a  bird  as  Ae."J 
In  another  of  Chaucer's  best  poems,  the  nightingale  seems  intended,  in 
contrast  with  the  gay-plumed  goldfinch  and  its  tinkling  notes,  to  denote 
by  her  sober  outward  appearance  and  impassioned  song,  greater  depth  of 

*  The  Assembly  of  Foules.  t  The  Court  of  Love. 

%  The  Cuckow  and  the  Nightlogale. 
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feding.*  His  salicitude  iM>t  to  miss  hearing  her  sweet  stnan,  W  heartily 
expressedy  as  he  records  his  roamiDgs  before  daybreak  in  a  pleasant  giove^ 
in  which  *^  were  okes  grete,  streight  as  a  line^"  with  Imndief  nroad, 
laden  with  leaflets  new,  *'  that  sprongen  out  ayen  the  Sonne  ghene.  Some 
vexy  redde^  and  some  a  glad  light  grene;" 

Which,  as  me  thought,  was  right  a  pleasant  sight ; 

And  eke  the  briddes  songe  for  to  here 

Would  have  rejoiced  any  earthly  wight ; 

And  I  that  couth  not  yet,  in  no  manere, 

Heare  the  nightingale  of  al  the  yeare, 

Ful  busily  herkened  with  Jterte  and  earCi 

If  I  her  voice  perceive  coud  any  wbere.f 

A  passage  which,  the  time  and  place  of  it  considered,  reminds  us  of 
the  commencement  of  an  old  French  poem,;]:  relating  how 

TJn  jour  da  mois  de  mai,  bouquetier  de  I'ann^e, 
Le  oerger  Aiglsoitin,  la  fratche  matinee, 
Ouit  un  rossignol  si  doucement  chanter 
Que  les  petits  zdphyrs,  apaisant  leur  murmure, 
Et  les  autres  oiseaux,  par  la  leune  verdure, 
Demenrirent  muets  ann  de  r^couter. 

Poor  Philomela :  she!s  a  he,  in  French. 

The  impassioned  plaintiveness  of  her  tones  is  finely  indicated  ia 
another  of  Chaucer's  works — in  a  stanza  descriptive  of  a.^horus  of  bird- 
voices  so  loud  that  the  forest  rang  again, 

Lyke  as  hyt  sholde  shiver  in  pesis  smale ; 
And  as  me  thoghtd,  that  the  nightingale 
With  so  grete  rayght  her  voys  ffan  out  wreste 
Rif^ht  08  her  hertefor  love  toolde  brette.^ 

TBe  next  question,  as  to  the  mcflancholy  or  not  of  the  nightingale'^  song, 
we  may  defer  for  the  present.  Meanwhile  list  we  with  lovesick  Juliet 
— whose  love,  however,  misleads  her  fancy,  for  it  is  the  lark,  the  herald 
of  the  dawn,  no  nightingale— and  hear,  or  think  we  hear,  the  latter^  af 

Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate-tree,  [J 

in  the  high-walled  garden  of  the  Capolets.  Or  overheat  Titania's  elfin 
choristers,  bidding 

Philomel,  with  melody, 

Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby.^ 

Or  enter  into  the  true  philosophy  of  Portia's  reasoning  on  the  law  of 
association — 

The  n^htingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
Ko  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 

♦  See  Bell's  preface  to  The  Flower  and  the  Lea^  Chaucer,  voL  iv. 

J  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
By  a  poet  unknown.    Quoted  in  vol.  S.  of  M.  L^on  Feag^r^s  Oa«ac!l^t«i  ^ 
rortraits  litt^raires  dn  XVI*  Sifede. 
§  Complaynte  of  a  Loveres  Lyfe.  ||  Borneo  and  Juliet,  TTJT,  t. 

\  Midsummer  Night's  Dseaaa,  U.  3. 
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How  many  things  by  season  season'd  are 
To  their  nght  praise  and  true  perfection  !* 

The  same  iUustrtttioa  naturally  occurred  to  Alison,  in  his  Essays  on  the 
Principles  o£  TastOj  when  arguing  that  such  sounds  as  are,  either  from 
experienoe  or  from  imagination,  associated  with  certain  qualities  capable 
of  producing  Emotion,  are  beautiful  only  when  they  al!«  perceived  itt 
those  tempei*  of  mind  which  are  fatourable  to  those  Emotions.  The 
bleating  of  a  Lamb,  £ofr  instance,  is  beautiful  in  a  fine  day  in  spring  t  vti 
the  depth  of  winter  it  is  very  far  from  being  so.  The  lowing  of  a  Cow 
at  a  distance,  amid  the  scenery  of  a  pastoiul  landslcape  in  summer,  th^ 
Keverend  Aiohibald  calls  extremely  beautiful :  in  a  farm->yard,  however, 
he  finds  it  ^'  absehitely  disagreeable.''  The  hum  of  a  Beetle,  he  addii, 
is  beautiful  in  a  fine  summer  evening,  as  i^pearing  to  suit  the  stillness 
and  re^oee  of  thait  pleasing  season  :  in  the  noon  of  day  it  is  perfectiljr 
indifferent.  Them  come  his  ornithological  examples,  with  the  latter  of 
which  we  are  concerned.  "  The  twitter  of  the  Swallow  is  beautiful  in 
the  morning,  and  seems  to  be  expressive  of  the  cheerfulness  of  that  time : 
at  any  other  houir  it  is  quite  imngnificant.  Even  the  song  of  the 
Nightingale,  so  wonderfully  charming  in  the  twilighti  or  at  night,  is 
altogether  disregarded  during  the  day ;  in  so  much  so,  that  it  has  given 
rise  to  the  commod  mistake,  that  this  bitd  does  not  sing  but  at  night.^f 
Alison's  inference,  which  we  must  not  stay  to  examine,  is,  that  if  such 
notes  were  beautiful  in  themselves,  independently  of  all  association,  they 
would,  necessarily,  be  beautiful  at  all  times. 

John  Webster  iatimfttes  the  sensidve  temperament  of  the  nightingale, 
when,  in  the  best  approved  of  his  tragedies,  j:  he  makes  his  heroine  say, 
in  the  height  of  her  prison  anguish,  and  by  way  of  reply  to  Cariola's 
comfort,  that  she'll  live  to  ^  shake  this  durance  off,"-^ 

Thou  art  a  fool. 

The  Eobitt  redbreast  and  the  Nightingate 

Never  live  long  in  cages. 

In  another  of  the  old  dmmatists,  John  Ford,  is  to  be  found  the  admirable 
Tersion  of  that  story  which,  as  Charles  Lamb§  and  Leigh  Hunt{|  have 
respectively  pointed  out,  occurs  originally  in  the  Prolusions  of  Strada, 
and  has  been  paraphrased  in  rhyme  by  Crashaw,  Ambrose  Phillips,  and 
others,— ^he  story,  namely,  of  the  Nightingale's  contest  in  song  with 
a  Musician  of  our  species.  Strada  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  tho^ 
celebrated  Castiglione,  as  an  imitation  of  the  style  of  Claudian — Cas- 
^glione  being  represented  as  having  himself  witnessed  this  Music's  Duel 
(so  Crashaw  entitles  it)*  Dr.  Black  quotes  Sir  William  Jones  for  an 
account  of  an  intelligent  Persian  who  declared  he  had  mote  than  once 
been  present,  when  a  e^ebrated  Lutanist,  sumamed  Bulbul  (the  nightin- 
gale), was  playing  to  a  large  company  in  a  strove  near  Schiraz,  where  he 
distinctly  saw  the  nightingales  trying  to  vie  with  the  musician;  some- 
times warbling  on  the  trees,  sometimes  fluttering  from  branch  to  branch, 
as  if  they  wished  to  approach  the  instrument,  and  at  length  dropping  Otl 
the  ground  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  from  which  they  were  soon  raised  by  a 

*  Merchant  of  Venice,  V.  1.  t  Alison  on  Taste,  II.  ch.  IL  part  iL 

fThe  Duchess  of  Malfi.  §  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Foets. 

The  Iiidioatot,  Kot  9i. 
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change  in  the  mode.*  We  are  told  of  a  letter  extant  from  a  contemporary 
of  Tasso,  the  subject  of  Dr.  Black's  biography,  the  writer  of  which,  Bartho- 
lomeo  Ricci,  says  that  Antoniano,  a  celebrated  improvisatore  of  those  times, 
playing  on  the  lute  after  a  rural  dinner  given  by  him  to  some  friends,  pro- 
voked a  nightingale  to  contend  with  him  just  in  the  manner  of  Strada's  bird* 
Indeed,  says  Leigh  Hunt,  '*  when  we  know  what  parrots  and  other  birds  can 
do,  especially  in  imitating  and  answering  each  other,  and  hear  the  extra- 
vagant reports  to  which  the  powers  of  the  nightingale  have  given  rise, 
such  as  the  story  of  an  actual  dialogue  in  Buftbn,  we  can  easily  imagine 
that  the  groundwork  of  the  relation  may  not  be  a  mere  fable.' 'f  Strada 
has  been  elaborately  Englished  by  an  effective  artist  in  diction,  of  the 
quaint,  florid,  and  word-painting  school,  whose  descriptive  verse  gloats 
over  the  bird's  "  quick  volumes  of  wild  notes,"  pouring  "  through  the 
sleek  passage  of  her  open  throat,  a  clear  un wrinkled  song"-—"  with  her 
sweet  self  she  wrangles" — ^'  her  supple  breast  thrills  out 

Sbaix)  aks,  and  staggers  m  a  warbling  doubt 

Of  oallyin^  sweetness,  hovers  o'er  bar  skill, 

And  folds  m  wav'd  notes  with  a  trembling  bill 

The  pliant  series  of  her  slippery  song ; 

Then  starts  she  suddenly  into  a  throng 

Of  short  thick  sobs,  whose  thundering  volleys  float 

And  roll  themselves  over  her  lubric  throat 

In  parting  murmurs,  stiU'd  out  of  her  breast. 

That  ever-bubbling  spring,  the  sugar'd  nest 

Of  her  delicious  soul.  .... 

.  .  .  She  opes  the  floodgate,  and  lets  loose  a  tide 

Of  streaming  sweetness,  which  in  state  doth  ride 

On  the  wav'a  back  of  every  swelling  strain, 

Bising  and  falling  in  a  pompous  train. 

And  while  slie  thus  discharges  a  shrill  peal 

Of  flashing  airs,  she  qualifies  their  zeal 

With  the  cool  epode  of  a  graver  note. 

Thus  high,  thus  low,  as  if  her  silver  throat 

Would  reach  the  brazen  voice  of  war's  hoarse  bird ; 

Her  little  soul  is  ravish'd ;  and  so  pour'd 

Into  loose  ecstasies^  that  she  is  plac'd 

Above  herself,  music's  enthusiast." 

Need  the  sequel  of  a  long  story  be  given  ?  The  human  lutanist  is  too 
much  for  her;  in  vain  she  essays  to  match  the  trembling  murmurs  and 
fuU-mouth'd  diapason  of  his  strain — 

She  fails,  and  failing,  grieves,  and  grieving,  dies. 
She  dies ;  and  leaves  her  life  the  victor's  prize, 
Falling  upon  his  lute ;  0  fit  to  have 
(That  liv'd  so  sweetly)  dead,  so  sweet  a  grave ! 

But  no  version,  affirms  Charles  Lamb — who  had  not,  however,  seen  the 
lusciously  Keatsian  one  from  which  the  above  lines  are  extracted — none 
**  can  at  all  compare  for  harmony  and  grace"  with  the  blank  verse  of  John 
Ford.  JSis  humane  competitor,  a  fair- faced  youth,  whose  study  had 
busied  many  hours  to  perfect  practice  on  his  lute,  could  not 


Black's  Life  of  Tasso.  f  Indicator,  May  17,  1820. 
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run  division  with  more  art 


Upon  his  quaking  instrument,  than  she 
The  nightingale  did  with  her  various  notes 
Heply  to. 

Some  time  thus  spent,  the  '*  well-shaped  youth "  grew  at  last  into  '^  a 
pretty  anger,"  that  a  bird,  ''  whom  art  had  never  taught  cliffs,  moods,  or 
notes,"  should  vie  with  him  for  mastery.     So, 

To  end  the  controversv,  in  a  rapture, 

Upon  his  instrument,  he  plap  so  swiftly. 

So  many  voluntaries,  and  so  quick. 

That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning, 

Concord  in  discord,  lines  of  differing  method 

Meeting  in  one  full  centre  of  delight. 

The  bird  (ordained  to  be 

Music's  first  martyr)  strove  to  imitate 

These  several  sounds ;  which  when  her  warbling  throat 

Tailed  in,  for  grief  down  dropt  she  on  his  lute 

And  brake  her  heart.* 

The  conqueror  weeps  at  such  a  triumph,  and  resolves  to  break  his  lute, 
as  *'  guilty  of  innocent  blood.** — All  this,  Lamb  not  only  pronounces  **  as 
fine  as  anything  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,"  but  declares,  with  a  genuine 
Lamb-like  almost^  that  it  *'  almost  equals  the  strife  which  it  celebrates/'f 
In  the  portrait  Tallemant  draws  of  Ang^lique  Paulet — the  EUse  of 
ihe  '^  Grand  Cyrus,"  and  a  distinguished  habituee  of  the  Rambouillet 
circle,  we  find  it  stated,  among  other  accomplishments  and  graces  not  a 
few,  that  she  '^  played  the  lute  and  sang  better  than  any  one  else  of  the 
time.  It  is  related  that  two  nightingales  were  found,  dead,  on  the  brink 
of  a  fountain  beside  which  she  had  spent  the  day  in  singing. "|  Voiture 
celebrates  another  instance,  apparently,  of  the  same  musical  miracle  in 
the  same  melodious  life  : 

Dans  le  fond  d'un  bois  antique, 

Un  rossignol  disputa 

Son  ut  re  mi  fa  sol  la 

Avec  la  belle  Angelique. 

Mais  le  rossignol  perdit 

Au  doux  son  qu'elle  ^pandit.  § 

So  again  the  shepherd  in  Shenstone  records 

How  the  nightingales  labour  the  strain 

With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie ; 
How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain, 

Eepine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die.|| 

The  metamorphosis  of  Philomela  has  not,  after  all,  removed  her  so 
utterly  from  the  sphere  of  human  sympathies,  strifes,  and  sorrows. 

Milton's  alhisions  to  her  are  frequent.     The  blind  old  man  compares 
himself  to  her,  in  the  most  impressive  and  pathetic  of  his  preludes — 

as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and,  in  shadiest  covert  hid. 
Tunes  her  nocturaal  note.^ 

♦  Ford,  The  Lover's  Melancholy. 
See  his  annotations  on  the  "  Specimens"  from  Ford. 
Tallemant  des  E^aux,  t.  i. :  Historiette  de  Mile.  Paulet. 
CEuvres  de  Voiture,  1. 11.  ||  Shenstoue's  Pastoral  Ballad,  part  ill. 

Paradise  Lost,  book  ill. 
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In  his  exquisite  pictura  of  still  Evening  coming  on,  when  Twilight  grey 
had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad,  the  description  thus  continues : 

Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale; 
She  all  night  long  her  amocoos  descant  sung  $ 
Silence  was  pleased.* 

The  nuptial  bower,  too,  of  the  first  created  pair  has  its  attendant  nightin- 
gale :  ^'  the  amorous  bird  of  night  sang  spound,  and  bade  haste  the  evening 
star  on  his  hill-top,  to  light  the  bridal  lamp."t  The  Tempter  again,  in 
his  panoramic  display  of  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of 
them,  points  out 

^the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long,} 

(Attic  he  calls  her,  because  Philoniela's  sire  was  a  king  of  Athens.)  One 
other  passage  on  the  nightingale  we  will  cite  from  Milton«-«reserving  the 
fEunens  Penseroso  apostrophe  for  a  separate  inquiry — and  thai  shall  bt 
from  the  sonnet  expressly  addressed  to  her,  beginning, 

0  Nightingale^  that  on  yo&  bloomy  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still  i 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  dost  fill, 

While  the  jolly  Hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 

Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day  .  .  . 

Portend  success  in  love.§ 

AH  the  exeats  we  have  given  from  Milton,  be  it  observed  in  paasiag^ 
represent  the  nightingale  as  most  musical,  none  of  them  as  most  mehia- 
CDoly.     But  of  that  hereafter. 

Edmund  Waller  introduces  the  bird's  migratory  custom  into  tb»  ooia« 
pliment  he  pays  Davenant  on  writing,  while  an  exile  in  France,  the  open- 
ing books  of  his  '<  Gondibert  :^ 

Thus  the  wise  nightingale  that  leaves  her  home. 
Her  native  wood,  when  storms  and  winter  come. 
Pursuing  constantly  the  cheerful  spring, 
To  foreign  groves  does  her  old  music  bring.  || 

And  in  another  complimentary  address,  to  Killigrew  (cm  altering  hls  ^y, 
*^ Pandora,"  from  a  tragedy  into  a  comedy,  save  the  mark!).  Waller 
again  tries  on  a  nightingale  simile.  But  listening  to  Waller  after  Milton 
is  like  listening  to  a  pert  London  sparrow  after  the  nightingale  herself 
in  forest  aisles.     So,  to  be  quit  of  the  chirping,  we  pass  on. 

Some  anti-GalHcans,  uncompromising  and  systematic,  will  petfaafM  mj 
that  we  do  not  mend  matters  modi,  if  at  all,  by  cfowAsng  oter  to  £4^ 
Fontaine.  To^him,  however,  we  next  apply  for  illustrations.  And  he 
supplies  one  forthwith,  in  his  fable  of  the  Peacock  who  coffiplainad  to^ 
Juno  about  his  voice.  Do  consider  what  a  miserable  faculty  for  song  you 
have  given  me,  says  the  Peacock  to  his  royal  mistress :  everybody  is  in 
raptures  about  my  plumage  and  crest,  everybody  raves  outright  about  my 


m>     I       t*mittimtM»iam*-t^   iiimi  i      n  ■  i»  mii  tjiaMcat...— i— ^— .mbm— aihaiif 


•  Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  f  Ibid,  book  viii. 

t  Paradise  Begained,  book  iv.  §  Milton's  Sonnets,  Ka  X. 

II  Waller  to  Sir  William  Davenant,  16S3. 
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spherical  development  of  tail,  bat  everybody  di«likes  my  style  of  artaca«> 
latioD,  and  aft  good  as  intimates  tbat  I  really  have  no  votee  at  all,  oc 
worse  than  none^  an  out-and«OHt  bad  one«  And  all  this  while,  that  shabbj 
little  wretch  the  nightingale  is  Own  sister  to  Fiocolomini  and  Jenny  Luul' 
—-absolutely  trills  oivin^y  in  a>4ingy  quaker  ioH  of  dresil 

Ati  lieti  qu'tm  rossignol,  ch^tire  cn^aturc. 
Forme  des  sons  aussi  doto:  quVcktaats, 
Est  hd  seal  I'kKimcar  da  piintemps.* 

In  another  fable  the  poet  gives  us  a  dialogue  between  the  transfoomied 
sisters,  Philomela  and  Progne,  after  a  thousand  years^  separation,  during 
which  the  former  has  not  revisited  Thrace,  the  scene  of  ner  miseries  and 
her  metamorphosis,— whither,  however,  her  swallow-tailed  sister  would 
fain  allure  her  back,  that  she  may  cease  to  waste  her  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air: 

^Eh  quoi !  cette  musique, 

Pour  ne  chasnter  qu'aux  amimauxy 

Tout  au  plus  il(  quelque  rustique  I 
Le  desert  est-U  fait  pofur  des  talents  si  beaux  P 
Ycnez  faiie  auz  cit&  ^clater  leurs  merveilles.t 

But  Ph&m^e  has  bad  enorrgh,  thank  you,  sister,  of  city  life,  and  prefexV 
living  hi  the  country  for  goodi  Progne  may  fbrget,  h\xt  she  has  a  long«f 
memory,  and  quickens  its  pangs  af^sh  as  often  as  ever  ^e  leans  h^ 
breast  against  a  thorn.  There  is  another  ^Ue  of  La  Fotttttne's,|  i^ 
which  she  is  made  the  pcey  of  a  Mte,  and  offers  in  vain  to  ransom  her 
life  by  a  song.  She  will  narrate  the  Thuaciaa  tragedy  of  her  life,  in 
melting  recitative,  if  th6  kit»  w91  not  xoake  a  ifieai  of  her.  But  the 
kite  bethinks  him,  No  song  no  suppeiv--perverffng  into  a  coarse  alter- 
native that  conditional  negative.  He  likes  supper  better  than  any- 
body's singing,  thai^s  flat.  To  have  no  supper,  and  yei  a  rosstgnal 
within  reach,  were  preposterous;  but  it  costs  him  nothuag  to  have  no 
sons^.  Supper  is  therefore  served,  and  the  piece  de  resistance  is  Philo^ 
m^ie  herself. 

Thomson  pictures  a  *' sorry  cUsfat^  of  this  bird^s  bev»!Idermeiit  ttadC" 
despair  at  coming  home  ^  a  rifled  nest : 

But  let  not  chief  the  ni^tingale  lamest 

Her  ruined  care,  too  deUcatefy  framed 

To  brook  tbe  harsh  confinement  of  the  cage. 

Oft  when,  retiming  with  her  loaded  Wl^ 

The  astonished  motoer  finds  a  vacant  nest^ 

By  the  hard  hands  of  unrelenting  clowns 

Bobbed,  to  the  ground  the  vain  provision  falls; 

Ber  pinions  ruffle,  and,  low-dropning,  scarce 

Can  bear  the  mourner  to  the  poplar  shade. 

Where  all  abandoned  to  despair  she  sings^ 

Her  sorrowi»  through  the  night ;  and,  on  the  boi^k 

Sole^sitting,  still  at  every  dving  fall 

Takes  up  agaiii  her  lamentable  strain 

Of  windmg  woe,  till  wide  around  the  woods 

Sigh  to  her  song,  and  with  her  wail  resound.  |[ 

*  La  S'oataine,  Fables,  L  ii.  17.  t  X>m^-  1'  »^  ^^ 

X  livreix.  18.  ||  The  Season»»  S^fN^ 
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This  picture  is  a  copy,  however,  from  one  by  Virgil  ia  the  Georgics,  where 
marens  philomela  is  heard  lamenting,  populed  sub  umbra,  the  loss  of 
her  young,  quos  durus  arator  has  carried  off  from  her  nest,  in  their  un- 
fledged innocence, — and  whose  loss  Reflet  noclem,  bewails  the  livelong 
night, — et  mastis  late  loca  questibus  implet,  and  makes  the  neighbour- 
hood ring,  far  and  wide,  with  her  accents  of  woe.  There  is  a  parallel 
passage  too  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

Awhile  before,  Thomson  had  verified  the  observation  of  ornithologists, 
tiiat  '*  the  nightingale  sings  only  when  the  female  is  sitting,  leaving  off 
directly  the'young  are  hatched ;  and  during  this  period  his  song  is  constant 
both  day  and  ni^t."* 

As  thus  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits  .  .  . 
Her  sympathising  lover  takes  his  stand 
High  on  the  opponent  bank,  and  ceaseless  sings 
The  tedious  time  away— 

which  presents  paterfamilias  (actual  or  almost)  in  an  exemplary  attitude, 
appreciated  no  doubt  with  uttermost  delight  by  his  lady-bird  wife. — In  a 
later  section,  Thomson  upholds  the  nightingale  in  his  sober  suit  iu  pre- 
ference to  the  gayer-apparelled  but  less  melodious  birds  of  the  torrid  zone. 
%i  is  the  doctrine  of  compensation — the  same  doctrine  enforced  by  Juno 
when  she  snubs  the  Peacock,  in  La  Fontaine's  fable.  For,  argues  the 
poet  of  the  Seasons,  in  reference  to  the  *'  plumy  nations"  of  South  Ame- 
rica>  if  Nature  bids  them  shine, 

Arrayed  in  all  the  beauteous  beams  of  day. 
Yet,  frugal  still,  she  humbles  them  in  song. 
Nor  envy  we  the  gaudy  robes  they  lent 
Proud  Montezuma's  realm,  whose  legions  cast 
A  boundless  radiance  waving  on  the  sun, 
I  While  Philomel  is  ours ;  while  in  our  shades. 

Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night. 
The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay.f 

Kor  in  his  Hymn  of  Praise  does  Thomson  omit  appeal  by  name  to  this 
sweetest  of  quiristers.  ''Ye  woodlands  all,  awake:  a  boundless  song 
Burst  from  the  groves ;  and  when  the  restless  day, 

Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  world  asleep. 

Sweetest  of  birds !  sweet  Philomela,  charm 

The  listening  shades,  and  teach  the  night  His  praise. " 

"  Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,"  sings  Cowper,  "  and  one  the 
livelong  night"t — not  unmindful  of  Milton's  telling  how  "  the  smaller 
birds  with  songs  solaced  the  woods"  till  even ;  '<  nor  then  the  solemn 
nightingale  ceased  warbling,  but  all  night  tuned  her  soft  ]ays."§  Among 
Cowper's  miscellaneous  poems  is  one  he  addressed  to  this  bird,  ^*  which 
the  Author  heard  sing  on  New  Year's-day."  It  was  in  1792.  "  You 
talk  of  primroses  that  you  pulled  on  Candlemas-day,"  he  writes  to  a 
friend ;  "  but  what  think  you  of  me  that  heard  a  nightingale  on  New 
Tear's-day  ?  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  man  in  England  who  can  boast  of 
such  good  fortune ;  good,  indeed,  for  if  it  were  at  all  an  omen  it  could  not 

♦  Note  by  the  poet's  namesake  and  commentator,  Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson, 
t  The  Seasons:  Summer.  J  The  Sofa. 

§  Paradise  Lost,  book  vii. 
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be  an  unfavourable  one."*  Horace  Walpole,  for  one,  must  bave  envied 
Cowper — for  Horace,  with  all  his  worldliness,  had  a  genuine  delight  in 
two  at  least  of  Nature's  beauties — lilac-trees  and  nightingales.  ''  I  am 
very  willing  to  leave  London/'  he  writes,  the  first  week  in  May,  '*  and 
pass  half  the  week  at  Strawberry,  where  my  two  passions,  lilacs  and 
nightingales,  are  in  full  bloom.  I  spent  Sunday  as  if  it  were  Apollo's 
birthday ;  Gray  and  Mason  were  with  me,  and  we  listened  to  the  nightin- 
gales till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning."t — But  the  most  familiar  of  Cow- 
per's  allusions  to  the  bird  is ,  that  stanza  in  his  charming  lines  to  Lady 
Throckmorton  (Catharina),  then  Miss  Stapleton,  and  quite  as  able  (his 
verses  would  imply)  to  break  the  hearts  of  competing  nightingales  as 
ever  was  Ang^lique  Paulet  herself: 

The  last  evening  ramble  we  made, 

Catharina,  Maria^  and  I, 
Our  progress  was  often  delayed 

By  the  nightingale  warbling  nigh. 
We  paused  under  many  a  tree^ 

And  much  she  was  charmed  with  a  tone. 
Less  sweet  to  Maria  and  me 

Who  so  lately  had  witnessed  her  own.} 

Only  a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  and  amid  his  renewed  activities  in 
political  strife,  Charles  Fox,  it  is  pleasant  to  see,  took  a  keener  interest 
than  ever  in  nightingale  notes.  St.  Anne's-hill  was  a  favoured  resort  of 
theirs,  but  it  quite  disturbed  the  statesman's  peace  of  mind  if  they  were 
later  in  coming  than  usual.  A  letter  to  bis  travelling  nephew  in  1804 
has  this  P.S. — <' Nightingales  not  come  yet  [April  9],  and  it  will  be  well 
if  I  do  not  quite  miss  bearing  them  this  spring.  ...  I  have  quite  turned, 
my  mind  to  politics  again,  and  am  as  eager  as  in  former  days.  Pray  re- 
member to  inquire  at  what  time  Nightingales  usually  appear  and  sing 
where  you  are.  Here,  you  know,  it  is  about  the  1 2th  of  this  month ; 
and  do  the  Spanish  poets  count  them  lively  or  melancholy  P"§  In  April 
they  come,  but  for  a  too  brief  sojourn — ^witness  the  authority  of  Words- 
worth's son-in-law,  himself  a  poet,  and  studious  of  nightingale  notes : 

For  after  Mav 
These  vernal  melodies  are  almost  dumb ; 
And  seldom  shall  we  hear  in  June 
These  shy,  inconstant,  poets  of  the  moon.|| 

Many  and  many  a  time  used  Chateaubriand  to  linger  in  the  more 
secluded  parts  of  Kensington  Gardens,  with  his  secretary,  M.  de  Mar- 
cellus,  to  listen  to  the  nightingale  (not  much  addicted  to  Kensington 
Gardens  now).  He  had  never  heard  it,  he  said,  in  the  American  forests. 
**  Dieu  donna  le  rossignol  a  I'Europe  pour  charmer  des  oreilles  civilis^es."^ 
By  the  way,  does  the  nightingale  sing  in  Scotland  ?  If  Ariosto  is  any 
authority,  with  his  tale  of  "  Ginevra,"  that  does  she,  in  notes  with  many 
a  winding  bout  of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  "  Nor  should  the 
nightingale  be  left  out  in  Ginevra's  bower,"  writes  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  in 
his  ideal  book-map  of  Scotland,  "  for  Ariosto  has  put  it  there,  and  there, 

*  Cowper  to  Mr.  Johnson,  March  11,  1792. 

JWalpole  to  George  Montague,  May  5, 1761.  }  Catharina. 

Mem.  and  Correspondence  of  C.  J.  Foz,  voL  ill.  p.  247* 
H  Qaillihan's  Poems,  p.  101. 
,  ^  Chateaubriand  et  son  Temps,  84-5. 
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^Jiccordingly,  it  k  and  has  been  heard,  let  ornHhology  iay  what  it  iviU ; 
:tot  what  (Mrnithologist  knowe  bo  much  of  the  Dightisffale  as  a  poet  ?  We 
im)uld  have  an  inscription  put  on  the  spot — '  Here  the  nightingale  sings^ 
eontraij  to  what  has  been  affimed  bj  White  and  others.*  '** 

From  Anoeto's  coantrjmefli  might  be  ouUed  a  profnse  anthology  ol 
mghtingale  extracts,  glistening  with  the  essential  oU  of  Italian  oompli- 
meni.  The  Grongora  and  Marini  school  cram  the  poor  bird  with  ecneetti. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  one  specimen  from  the  former^  thus  Englished  by 
Bobert  Sondiey : 

With  such  a  grace  that  nightingale  hewails> 

That  I  suspect,  so  exauisite  his  note. 
An  hundred  thousand  otner  nightingales 

Within  hin,  warble  sorrow  through  his  throat. 

(Marini's  expression  of  the  same  conceit  is  not  quite  so  extravagant — 
ch'aver  parea  E  mille  voci  e  mille  angelli  in  petto.)  Goethe  inserts 
a  passage  to  this  effect  in  Ottilie's  Diary :  that  ever3rthing  which  is  per- 
fect in  its  kind,  must  pass  out  beyond  and  transcend  its  kind.  It  must 
be  an  inimitable  somethiug  of  another  and  higher  nature.  '^  In  many  of 
its  tones  the  nightingale  is  only  a  bird ;  then  it  rises  up  above  its  class, 
and  seems  as  u  it  would  teach  every  feathered  creature  what  singing 
ipeally  is."t 

Southey  has  not  much  to  say  about  the  nightingale:  one  remember- 
oble  allusion,  however,  occurs  in  the  wanderings  of  Thalaba,  who,  amid 
other  sounds  of  '<  distance-mellowed  song  from  bowers  of  merriment,^  and 
waterfall  remote,  and  niurmuring  of  the  leafy  groves^  hears  a  bird-strain 
dearer  than  the  rest — 

The  single  nightingale, 
Perch'd  in  the  rosier  by,  so  richly  toned. 
That  never  from  that  most  melodious  bird^ 
Singing  a  love-song  to  his  brooding  mate. 

Did  Thracian  shepherd  by  the  grave 

Of  Orpheus  hear  a  sweeter  mebdyt'— > 

the  Thracians  alleging,  according  to  Pausanias,  that  the  nightingales 
which  build  their  nests  about  the  sepulchre  of  Orpheus,  sing  sweeter  and 
louder  than  other  nightingales. 

Wordsworth  is  rich  and  copious  and  in  earnest  in  Philomellc  literature: 

0  [Nightingale !  thou  surely  art 

A  creature  of  a  "fiery  heart :" — 

These  notes  of  thine — ^they  pierce  and  pierce  5 

Tumultuous  harmony  and  fierce ! 

Thou  sing'st  as  if  the  God  of  wine 

Had  hel][^  thee  to  a  Valentine; 

A  song  m  mock^  and  despite 

Of  shades,  and  dews,  and  suent  night; 

An^  stead;^  bliss,  and  all  the  loves 

Now  sleeping  in  these  peaceful  groves.  § 

Wordsworth  wrote  this  somewhat  novel,  at  any  rate  un-common-place, 

.  ..  .  

*  The  World  of  Books*  f  Ck>etbe»  Wahlverwandfcschaften,  IX. 

X  Thalaba,  book  vL  21.  \  Wordsworth,  Poems  of  the  Xtpsgioatioyi,  JX. 


interpretation  of  her  ftrain,  he  says,  at  Toim-end,  Grasmere;  but  his 
widow,  in  a  note  of  correctiQn,  sayjs,  at  Coleortoo,  Sir  George  Beaumont's 
place.    In  quite  another  mood  is  conoeived  his  allusion  to 

'■■  ■  41uit  shj  songstress,  ^i^ose  loTe4ida 
Mi^t  tempt  u  angdl  to  deseend, 
Whik  hoTming  o'er  tke  moonlight  vale.* 

A  ■onnet  of  his  viodSeatfle  the  nightingaies  of  Ridmioiid^faiU  agajost^the 
alleged  snperioritf^  ef  their  tefaitives  im  Waliaehia : 

Fame  tells  of  groves — ^from  England  far  awaj — 
Grores  that  inspire  the  Nightingale  to  tnll 
And  modulate,  with  smhtle  reaeh  of  skill 
Elsewiiere  unmatchad,  her  ever-Taryinff  lay: 
Such  bold  report  I  venture  to  gainsay ; 
For  I  have  heard  the  quire  of  ELcbnw)nd4uIl 
Chanting,  with  indefatigable  biU, 
Strains  that  recalled  to  mind  a  distant  day; 
When,  lu4)ly  under  shade  of  that  same  wood, 
And  scarcelv  conscious  of  the  dashing  oars 
Plied  steadily  between  those  willowy  shores. 
The  swcet-souled  Poet  of  the  Seasons  stood— 
Listening,  and  listening  long,  in  rapturous  mood. 
Ye  heavenly  Birds  I  to  your  Progenitors  If 

Philomel  figures  by  name,  too,  in  the  same  poet's  **  Homing  Exerdse^'^ 
and  is  introduced  in  *'  The  Solitary  Reaper,'^  than  whose  thrilling  mider- 
song,  all  alone  to  herself,  he  says,  ^no  nigbtingale  did  ever  ehmt  More 
welcome  notes  to  weary  bands  Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt,  among 
Arabian  sands."  And  again  in  one  of  his  Evening  Voluntaries,  by  the 
side  of  Rydal*Mere,  he  wistftdly  invokes  her  presenoe  in  that  green  vale^ 
'to  him  fairer  than  Tempo. 

Samuel  Rogers,  in  one  of  his  scenes  in  Italy,  tells  how 

the  nightingale  her  song  poured  forth 
In  such  a  torrent  of  heartfelt  deught. 
So  fast  it  flowed,  her  tongae  so  voluble, 
As  if  she  thought  her  hearers  would  be  gone 
Ere  half  was  told.:|; 

Campbell  tells  how 

—the  holy  nightingale 
Winds  up  his  long,  long  shakes  or  eosta^, 
With  notes  i^i  seem  but  the  protracted  sounds 
Of  glassy  runnels  bubbling  over  roeks.$ 

Less  graphieaUy  he  dsewhere  eelebrates  ^the  nightingale's  loDg  trills 
and  gushing  ecstasies  of  8ong/'||  Leigh  Hunt  designates  her  ^  the  bird  that 
speaks  delight  Into  the  close  ear  of  night."^  The  Ode  to  her  by  John 
Keats  is  one  of  the  glories  of  modem  song^-enthusiastic  in  its  homage  to 
that  light^nged  Dryad  of  tiie  trees,  ^singing  of  summer  in  full- 
throated  ease.^' 

■  — ^>M^M  II.         ■■  ■  I  ■  »m II— M—W   II 

*  Wordsworth,  On  the  Power  of  Soand. 

f  Ibid.   Mise^aneotts  Sonnets,  VI. 

%  Italy,  "The  Felucca." 

I  The  Dead  Eagle. 

1  lines  on  the  View  firom  St.  Leonard's. 

f  lanes  en  the  Birth  ef  the  Princess  Alice. 
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Hon  wast  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  Bird  t 
No  hnngtr  geneiations  tread  thee  down; 
',   l%e  voice  I  bear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  andenl  dajs  by  emperur  and  clown : 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path  . 

Through  the  sid  heart  of  Ruth,  when  sick  for  home,  -^'; 

She  itood  in  tean  amid  the  alien  com.* 
SbeUeyii  Mother  po«t-laareate  of  this  queen  of  aong.  Heipealu  oflM' 
■>:hMTBii-taught  tale,"  her  "  heaTen-reJonnding  minatrelay,  the  **y&i^ 
of  her  bright  and  liquid  song:."t  He  tella  bow  she  "  Mtiate6  the  htrngi^ 
dark  with  melody,"  "  whoae  munc  was  a  storm  of  Bon^."{  He  tells  how, 
when  ereniDg'  was  come,  and  the  earth  was  all  rest,  "  and  tlie  beasts,  and 
the  birds,  and  the  insects  were  drowned  In  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a 
flouod," 

Onlj  overheard  the  sweet  nightingale  :■''/, 

Brer  sang  more  sweet  as  the  day  might  fail,  :  n 

And  snatches  of  its  Ehsian  chant  *  .^ 

Were  mixed  with  the  dreams  of  the  Sensitive  n«nt.5  ',' 

Ban^  Cornwall  iterates  the  compensation  argument  we  have  already 

jDns^ated  from  Thomson  and  La  Fontaine :  "  What's  perfect  on  poor 

earth  P     Is  not  the  bird  At  whose  sweet  song  the  forests  ache  with  love,i 

Shorn  of  all  beauty  ?"[|    Witt  Hood  we  bear  "  in  leafy  shroud,  The  sweet 

and  plain^ve  Sappho  of  the  dell,"1[  and  "  love  to  listen  in  the  dark  That 

tnneiul  elegy  of  Tereus'  wrong."**     Tennyson  introduces  tlie  bulbul'i 

nng,  mingled  of  "  delist,  life,  anguish,  death,  immortal  love,"tf  in  tha 

lemon-groves  of  good  Haioun  Alraschid.     And  in  a  strain  more  aolemo, 

apostrophises  her  thus : 

,         Sweet  bird,  whose  warble,  liquid  swee^ 

Bines  Eden  through  the  bndded  quicks, 
O  tell  me  where  the  senses  mix,  .  ■:•■  i      J'  '  f 

0  tell  me  where  the  passiomt  meet,  .  :    ;    ,,,{ 

Whence  radiate :  fierce  eitremea  employ 
Thy  spirits  in  the  dusking  leaf. 
And  in  the  midmost  heart  of  nief 
Thy  passion  clasps  a  seeret  joy  .ft 
So,  Mrs.  Browning  describes  the  nightingale  "who  singeth — Oh!  sht 
leans  on  thorny  tree.  And   her  poet-soul  she  ^ugelli  Over  pain  to 
victary."§§     Bnt  there  is  a  fable  of  this  lady's  poelanng', — akin  in.clta- 
racter  to  the  Strada,  Ford,  and  Crashaw  legend--and  wldch  is  too  abort 
and  sweet  not  to  be  quoted  entire  ;  ■■■ 

Said  a  people  to  a  poet — "  Go  out  from  among  ns  straightway ! 
While  we  are  thmking  earthlj  things,  thou  singest  of  divine ; 
There's  a  little  fair  brown  nightingale,  who,  sitting  in  the  gateway. 

Hakes  fitter  music  to  our  eats,  than  any  song  of  thine  1 
The  poet  went  out  weeping— the  nightin^le  ceased  chanting; 
"  Now,  wherefore,  0  thou  niglitiiignii-,  is  all  thy  sweetness  done  ?" 


•  Eeata,  Ode  to  a  Nightingale.  t  Boaalind  and  Helen. 

]  The  Woodmsn  and  the  Kightingale.  \  The  Senritive  Plant,  part  i. 

I  Dramatic  Fragments,  81.  ^  Fleaof  theUidsammerFairiea,  32. 

■■  ItHd.  as.  f»  BecoUectioni  of  the  Arabian  Nighta. 

\i  In  Memotiam,  S7.  \\  The  Lost  Bower. 
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The  poet  went  out  weeping, — and  died  abroad,  bereft  there — 
The  bird  flew  to  his  grave  and  died  amid  a  thousand  wails ; — 

And  when  I  last  came  by  the  place,  I  swear  the  music  left  there 
Was  only  of  the  poet's  song,  and  not  the  nightingale's.* 

In  her  latest  poem,  again,  Mrs.  Browning  speaks  of  ''  the  nightingales. 
Which  pluck  our  heart  across  a  garden- wall  (When  walking  in  the  town), 
and  carry  it  So  high  into  the  bowery  almond-trees/'  &c.t  Owen  Meredidi 
describes  the  method  of  the  song — ^now  a  rising  note — ^now  sinking  back 
in  little  broken  rings 

Of  warm  song  that  spread  and  eddy — 

Now  he  picks  up  heart — ^and  draws 
His  great  music,  slow  and  steady. 

To  a  silver-centred  pause.} 

Madame  Dudevant  characterises  this  method  when  she  says  of  the 
Bohemian  peasant,  whom  Heaven  may  have  made  a  musician,  that  he 
sings  after  the  fashion  of  the  nightingale,  *'  whose  improvisation  is  endless^ 
though  the  elements  of  her  song  be  the  same."§  So,  too,  in  his  way,  does 
Addison,  in  a  letter  of  invitation  to  his^future  stepson,  the  Earl  of  Warwick^ 
to  come  and  hear  a  concert  of  music  he  (Joseph)  has  found  out  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wood  (at  Sandy- End) — which  begins  precisely  at  six  in  the  even- 
ing, and  consists  of  a  blackbird,  a  thrush,  a  robin-redbreast,  and  a  bullfinch. 
*^  The  whole  is  concluded  by  a  nightingale,  that  has  a  much  better  voice 
ihan  Mrs.  Toft,  and  something  of  the  Italian  manner  in  her  divisions. "|l 
In  another  of  pseudonymous  Owen  Meredith's  poems,  there  is  a  simile  of 

—a  nightingale,  mute  at  the  sound  of  a  lute 

That  is  swelli^  and  breakmg  its  heart  with  its  strain. 

Waiting,  breathless,  to  die  when  the  music  is  ended.^ 

In  the  same  minstrers  last  (no,  joenultimate)  volume,  a  lover's  letter  will 

have  it  that 

The  nightmgales  sing — ah,  too  joyously ! 
JTko  says  those  birds  are  sadr** 

But  that  is  a  question  to  be  more  explicitly  put  and  answered  in  a  second 
and  concluding  section,  which  it  shall  have  all  to  itselt 

*  The  Poet  and  the  Bird :  A  Fable.  t  Aurora  Leigh,  book  tIL 

X  An  Evening  in  Tuscany.  §  CSonsuelo^  (£.  IvL 

11  Addison  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  May  27, 1708. 
^  The  Earl's  Betum,  XL  **  The  Wanderer:  <<  A  Love-Letter." 
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GENERAL  SIR  SOBEBT  WILSON'S  RtTSSIAN  JOXJSSJlL* 

The  name  of  Sir  Robert  Thomas  Wilson  is  alone  a  sufficient  goaranies 
for  the  sterfing  value  and  hktorical  imnoitanee  ttf  any  work,  ttpart  fitdtti 
idl  criticism.  Few  men,  m  nis  day,  Han  better  oppoifbQniliestjf  In 
acquainted  \nth  the  secret  as  "^1  as  the  jniblic  nistorj  of  ihe 

nations  of  Europe ;  tmd  none  was  blotter  qnafified  iHuttk  fie  to  p«t 

on  record  for  the  information  of  posterity.  It  is,  Ifcei'l4bffe,  mMi  %hi 
highest  satis&ction  that  we  hall  the  timely  publication  of  his  ^'  NarratiTe 
of  the  Invasion  of  RMsia  by  Nap^on  in  1812,"  asd  the  announcement 
that  ''  there  are*  in  the  emor's  iiands  materials  ftnr  a  full  memoir  of 
his  private  and  political  as  well  as  of  his  military  l<fe,"f  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  publish  hereafber.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  long  m 
tiiese  documents  remain  in  MS.,  the  world  will  be  deprived  of  4ihe  i» 
valuable  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  truthmi,  and  )ionoiuraM» 
witnesses  to  a  period  of  its  history  ilian  which  none  was  more  eventfbL 
In  future,  it  wnl  not  be  possible  to  study  the  story  of  the  maroii  to 
Moscow  and  the  terrible  retreat,  apart  from  Sir  Robert  Wflson's  personal 
narrative^  and  we  may  safely  venture  to  predict  the  saMe  of  die  materidl 
whk^  are  yet  unpublithed. 

It  appears  from  Mr«  Randolph's  introduction  that  '^  the  faort  of  fiSr 
Robert's  Wilson's  employment  in  the  mission  to  Constantisople  in  Ai 
year  1812,  his  presence  and  authorised  action  at  S.  Petersbuii^,  and  il 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  army  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
operations,  his  well-known  militaiy  capacity  and  pervonal  €fnergy  and  in- 
telligence, and,  finally,  tile  celebrity  of  his  previous  writings,  raised  a 
feneral  expectation  tnat  he  would  be  the  historian  of  the  campaig^n.'' 
ndeed,  as  eariy  as  January,  1813,  Mcae  the  w«rk  w«n  oampilod,  he  wal 
offered  a*  thousand  guineas  for  it  by  a  chief  London  publisher.  The  «At 
was  declined  at  the  time  for  various  reasons.  *^  I  answered,"  he  wrote  to 
England,  in  a  private  letter,  dated  «t  Plosk,  on  the  Vistula,  that  *^  I  was 
a  public  servant,  and  could  not  publish  without  the  sanction  of  his  Ma* 
jesty's  government,  which  I  should  not  ask  for,  nor  deem  it  iexpedienltD 
make  use  of  if  granted.  .  .  .  The  events  of  this  campaign  can  never  tia 
traced  by  me  for  the  public  during  my  life;  a  variety  of  considerations 
imperatively  forbids  the  communication  of  my  view  of  the  past;"  Among 
these,  it  would  seem  ^*  a  principal  one  was  that  he  had  been  in  doea  per- 
sonal intimfacy  with  the  Enpeitn:  Alexander,  highly  traatod  aaad  lioiiioiaed 
by  him,"  and  "  the  disclosure  of  facts  and  opinions,  to  which  he  could  only 
have  access  through  this  confidence  of  a  generous  friendship,  would 
have  prejudicially  affected  the  relations  of  the  emperor  with  his  great 
nobility."J 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1825  that  Sir  Robert  revised  and  arranged  his 

*  Narrative  of  Events  during  the  Invasion  of  Russia  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte^ 
and  the  Retreat  of  the  French  Army,  1812.  By  General  Sir  Robert  WilacHi, 
EM.T.,  Baron  of  Austria,  &c.  &c.,  British  Commissioner  at  the  Head-quarters 
of  the  Russian  Army.  Edited  by  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Randolph,  M.A,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  London:  John  Murray,  Albemarle- 
street.  i860. 
V  t  I*ag®  3dv.  J  Page  xv. 
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ftpersy  and  cast  tbem  m  tMr  prewnt  fom  iat  potdnMnow  pobtiofttiott  $ 
end  now,  after  an  internd  <iC  fiTe-«iid-tlnr^jean»  the  namttiTe^  «d  long 
kept  from  ns  fer  llie  best  and  wisest  motives,  comes  to  ns  widi  a&  the 
vigour  and  £reshne8S  of  a  work  of  jesterdaj.  It  was  written,  *'^at  his 
points  of  mission,  in  camp,  in  quarters^  or  on  lattfe^elds^^'  by  ius  own 
pen,  and  it  beavs  in  evsry  part  the  living  impress  of  the  ssemoimbb  and 
■soring  soanes  wboek  it  was  designed  to  veeotdL 

We  do  not  propose  in  esr  present  brief  notiee  to  sBaalyse  this  book. 
The  leading  events  of  the  campaign  of  1612  ai«  known  to  all;  and  it  ii 
not  in  the  framework  of  Sir  Botort's  work  tliat  its  great  yaiue  conosta^ 
but  rather  ia  the  light  wldeh  is  eyeiywhere  thrown  upon  events  imper- 
fectly understood  and  inaccurately  r^orted  hitherto.  The  eye-witness 
is  s^idom  deceived  himself;  and,  if  he  be  a  man  of  honour,  be  never  d^ 
oeives  otherk  JB«t  the  histottan  who  is  not  an  ejr^-witaeas  of  the  eveots 
which  he  records,  though  he  asay  be  free  from  all  poiitiBal  and  pai^ 
bias,  whidi  is  s^om  the  ease,  is  always  tempted-— as  Sir  Hemy  EUis 
tells  us  in  his  preface  to  his  ^  Original  Letters" — to  d^enerate  intp  a 
mere  writer  of  romance.  One  genuine  original  letter  is  worth  half  a 
chronicle ;  and  one  page  of  such  a  journal  as  this  is  worth  a  volume  of 
anty  historical  oompilation  estanL 

We  diall,  ther^bre,  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  aseertsin  fisr  tfaemashras 
the  manner  and  general  matter  of  the  book,  assuring  theniy  the  while, 
tiiat  no  library  having  llie  smallest  ptetensions  to  completeoess  ean  be 
eonndered  complete  witibout  it ;  and  we  shall  present  wm  with  one  or 
two  extracts,  wnich  will  enable  them  to  Bee  that  we  do  not  exaggerate 
its  great  importance  as  a  strictly  original  work. 

Onr  first  extract  is  a  lengthy  one,  but  it  is  of  remarkable  interest.  It 
bek)ttg8  to  the  period  when  Sir  Robert  Wilson  joined  the  Aussiaa  army; 
and  is  an  adinirable  illustration  of  the  de? otioa  of  the  whole  Russiaii 
people,  and  their  patriotic  deteraunation  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  in- 
▼ader.  It  is  araouraging,  too,  to  see  how  mighty  and  inesisdble  is  die 
wfll  of  a  great  people  in  times  of  national  danger,  and  how  they  follow^ 
at  such  crises,  the  guidance  of  their  leaden  only  if  they  are  prepared  to 
lead  them  on  to  victory  or  to  destruction  in  repelling  unprovoked  ag- 
gareesion.  Few,  we  thinky  will  lead  the  story  of  the  '*  loyal  rebels'* 
without  sympathJRing  with  them  to  the  uttermost,  and  breatfakig  a  secret 
prayer  tiiat  the  spirit  which  has  been  roused  in  our  own  country  in  these 
penlons  times,  may  be  the  fruitfril  seed  of  a  like  glorious  spirit  with  those 
Russian  patriots  if  ever  England  has  to  defend  her  fiiiores  against  a 
foreign  foe : 

Wben  Sir  Robert  Wilson  reached  the  BAssiBn  army  he  found  the  ^erals  in 
open  dissension  with  the  oommander-iB-chiet  General  &trcky,  lor  havmg  already 
snfered  the  eneaiy  to  overrun  so  nanyproviaees,  and  for  not  auikiiig  any  seriena 
disposition  to  de&id  the  line  of  the  X^eper.  Some  wished  that  GenezaL  Be- 
ningsen  shoidd  have  the  command,  others  Prince  Bagrathion;  and  General 
Seningsen^  fiearing  that  he  might  be  forced  into  the  command  by  a  military 
diectiim  when  it  was  known  that  Smolensk  was  to  be  evacuated,  Im  tlie  army 
and  withdrew  seveial  mardies  to  the  rear,  that  the  emperor^  orders  for  the 
appointment  of  a  new  chief  might  arrive  daring  Ius  absence.  £efore  his  depar- 
ture for  8.  Feterdlmrg,  however,  it  had  been  resolved  to  send  to  the  empsror 
not  only  the  request  of  ibB  army  "  for  a  new  chie^''  hot  a  declaiation  in  the 
name  of  thsanay,  ^thstif  a■yordercamefi^om8•PsteabuIgtos«spendhos» 
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tUities,  and  treat  the  invaders  as  friends  (which  was  apprehended  to  be  tin 
true  motive  of  the  retrograde  movements^  in  deference  to  the  policy  of  Goiuft 
Bomanzow),  such  an  order  would  be  regarded  as  one  which  did  not  express  hii 
imperial  majesty's  real  sentiments  and  wishes,  but  had  been  extracted  from  his 
majesty  under  false  representations  or  external  control;  and  that  the  ftrtiiy 
would  continue  to  maintain  his  pledge  and  pursue  the  contest  till  the' inVbdie^ 
was  driven  beyond  the  frontier.''  Smce  the  execution  of  such  a  eomrfinssittt 
might  expose  a  Russian  officer  to  future  punishment,  and  the  conveyanciB  ^ 
such  a  communication  by  a  subject  to  the  sovereign  was  calculated  to  pain  iM. 
give  offence,  when  no  offence  was  proposed,  it  was  communicated  by  a  body'rf 
generals  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  ''  that  under  the  circumstances  of  his  kniMTft 
attachment  to  the  emperor,  and  his  imperial  majesty's  equally  well^-kno^ 
feelings  towards  him,  no  person  was  considered  so  properly  qualified  bH  hittsdf 
to  put  the  emperor  in  possession  of  the  sentiments  of  tire  army:  tiiat'-i^ 
motives  in  accepting  the  mission  could  not  be  suspected;  and  that  tn^t^Eaifi^ 
was  one  which  would  best  avoid  trespass  on  personal  respect,  and  preteaft  ii# 
tation  from  personal  feelings  being  humiliated."  '  ^' 

^  Robert  Wilson,  after  that  deliberation  which  such  a  grave  propo»itio!i  i^ 
quired,  agreed  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  message,  as  far  as  the  question  6f  ii# 
and  peace  was  concerned;  but  agreed  solely  that  he  mi^t  mitigate  the  tli^ 
avoidable  distress  whicli  the  emperor  must  experience  dunng  the  exectit^  tff 
Such  a  commission.  "'    *•  =  !'»  s 

The  dismissal  of  Count  Romanzow  was  not  made  a  sine  qua  nonfh^'^Wk 
Robert  Wilson  was  directed  to  state  *'  that  his  removal  from  the  ^uniatry  bodi 
alone  inspire  full  confidence  in  the  imperial  councils."     ^  '  'y\&^ 

Sir  Rooert  Wilson  on  his  way  deviated  a  few  miles  to  inform  Count  Pbniii-tf 
the  evacuation  of  Smolensk,  the  continued  retreat  of  the  army,  aKid  the  p)?cibab1^ 
arrival  of  the  enemy  in  a  few  hours  at  his  residence.  The  count  had  not  ^ 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  danger,  but  immediately  ordered  off  all  his  ps(pei^  lldil 
valuable  effects  to  Moscow,  where  they  were  shortly  afterwards  bnrat^  tA 
conflagration  of  the  city!  Prudence  itself  was  here  in  fault,  for' ^efV0tfdl 
officer  who  commanded  the  detachment  had  the  most  positive  orders '&oai  ^M^ 
poleon  "to  respect  the  count's  person,  house,  and  property."         -  ^tj 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  reached  S.  Petersburg  on  the  Sifeth  of  AugUi^. '  The 
emperor  was  then  at  Abo, ;.  where  he  had  gone  with  the  English  amba^Sito, 
Lord  Cathcart,  to  meet  the  ^ng  of  Sweden,  and  where  those  negotiations  Were 
concluded  ''which  rendered  disposable  the  Russian  army  of  Fifdand  and  sacitf^ 
the  co-operation  of  a  Swedish  force,  assuring  Norway  to  Sweden  under  'tte 
guarantee  of  Eng[knd,  with  one  million  sterling  as  suosidy;"  which  moreo^i^ 
held  out  to  the  kin^  the  prospect  of  ascending  the  throne  of  Fntnce,  Alcd^andCir 
havinff  declared  in  his  presence  ''that  he  should  consider  it  vacant  ineaSe'df 
Ws^)oIeon's  overthrow,"  and  having  replied  to  the  king's  question,  "To  whtifl, 
then,  would  it  be  given  ?"  with  a  pointed  emphasis  and  accompanying  iaoliM- 
Jion  of  head, — '*  Au  plus  digne.*'  '  'c 

The  information  brought  oy  Sir  Robert  Wilson  as  to  the  patriotic  spirit,  ^ 
brave  conduct,  and  effective  condition  of  the  army  produced  a  very  oenefldU 
effect;  and  Lord  Cathcart,  adverting  to  that  arrival,  wrote,  "Your  arrival  sHkI 
conduct  in  the  capital  at  this  very  critical  moment  has  rendered  important  Ml- 
vice :"  the  fact  being  that  so  much  alarm  had  then  prevailed  at  S.  retersbuij^, 
that  all  the  archives  and  treasure  of  the  state  and  palaces  were  packed  aplidr 
removal.  -^ 

Of  course  the  special  communication  with  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  \aA  ^s&ibl 
chared  had  been  confided  only  to  those  whose  interests  and  affectiomi  wwe 
identified  with  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  emi^eror,  and  whose  oo-opet«ikm 
for  the  attainment  of  the  object  had  been  thought  indispensable.  •      -» 

The  emperor  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  September  at  S.  Petersburg,  and^Sur 
Robert  Wilson  was  immediately  honoured  by  a  command  to  dine  with  hifll,-a8 
he  had  previously  done  several  times  with  the  empresses.    His  reception  was  of 
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anatnre  to  inspire  encouragement,  and  strengthen  him  in  the  execution  of  a 
purpose  to  whicn  his  word  was  committed,  and  on  the  success  of  which  so  many 
serious  interests  depended. 

When  tiie  dinner  was  over,  the  emperor  withdrew  with  Sir  Bx)bert  "Wilson  to 
liis  cabinet,  where  the  conference  commenced  by  Sir  Hobert  Wilson  glandng 
aver  the  subject  of  his  mission  from  Mr.  Listen,  the  state  of  Turkey,  the  condi* 
tion  9xA  movements  of  Admiral  Tchichagow's  army,  and  the  details  of  the  battle 
of  Smolensk.  The  emperor,  haying  satisfied  himself  on  all  these  points,  directed 
Ihe  Qonyersation  to  the  dissensions  existing  among  the  generals,  observing  tliat 
he  had^card  that  the  Hetman  Platow  had  even  said  to  General  Barclay,  on  the 
evaouatioii  of  Smolensk,  "You  see  I  wear  but  a  cloak ;  I  will  never  put  on 
Again  ia  Eussiau  uniform,  since  it  has  become  a  disgrace.*'  These  expressionis 
.having  been  used  in  Sir  Eobert  Wilson's  presence,  he  could  not  pretend  ignd* 
xance  of  them.  The  emperor  then  asked  "whether  Sir  Hobert  Wilson  thought 
jt))at  Marshal  Kutusow  (who  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief)  would  be 
^e  to  restore  subordination  ?" 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  observed  that  Marshal  Eutusow,  whom  he*  had  met  gomjj 
tpf  the  army,  was  fully  aware  of  the  temper  in  which  he  would  find  the  anx^ 
that  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  communicate  to  the  marshal  the  facts  with 
wbidi  he  was  acc|uainted,  and  that  the  marshal  had  conjured  him  to  conceal 
nothing  from  his  imperial  majesty ;  that  he.  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  had  undertaken 
a  charge  which  his  affection  and  gratitude  towards  his  majesty  had  mad^  a  duty 
iOader  aU  ^circumstances ;  that  in  incurring  the  chance  of  displeasure,  he  wtd 
4evoting,hin^self  to  the  emperor's  service,  and  for  the  protection  of  his  di^ty ; 
and  then,  entering  at  once  into  the  matter  (carefully  avoiding  the  designation  of 
individQaJs  who  might  be  regarded  as  leaders),  he  concluded  by  earnestly  im* 
plonng,his  majesty  to  bear  in  mind  the  perilous  state  of  the  empire,  which  might 
jiutify  natriotic  alarm,  and  which  alarm,  from  the  gravity  of  its  cause,  ex- 
.^nuatea  a  trespass  on  authority  instigated  by  the  purest  motives,  and  intended 
for  the  permanent  preservation  of  that  authority  itself;  that  the  chiefs  wer6 
Iknimated  by  the  most  affectionate  attachment  to  the  emperor  and  his  family ; 
and  if  they  if^ere  but  assured  that  his  majesty  would  no  longer  ^ive  his  coim- 
dence  to  advisers  whose  policy  thev  mistrusted,  they  would  testify  their  aUe- 
gi^ce  by  ex/ertions  and  sacrifices  wnich  would  add  splendour  to  the  crown,  ahd 
security:  to  the  throne  under  every  adversity. 

Duringthis  exposition  the  emperor's  coloiir  occasionally  visited  and  left  hid 
ofaeek.    When  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  terminated  his  appeal,  there  was  a 
minute  or  two  of  pause,  and  his  majesty  drew  towards  the  window,  as  if  de- 
sirous of  recovering  an  unembarrassed  air  before  he  replied.    After  a  feW 
-atruggles,  however,  he  came  up  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  toox  him  by  the  hand^ 
rand  Kissed  him  on  the  forehead  and  cheek,  according  to  the  Russian  custom. 
^  You  are  the  only  person,*'  then  said  his  majesty,  "  from  whom  I  could  (^ 
.:would  have  heard  such  a  communication.    In  the  former  war  you  proved  yotnr 
attachment  towards  me  by  your  services,  and  you  entitled  yourself  to  my  most 
i^imate  confidence;  but  you  must  be  aware  that  you  have  placed  me  in  a  very 
jiifliressing  position.    Moi !  souverain  de  la  Russie ! — to  hear  such  things  firom 
i^iiMTjone !    But  the  army  is  mistaken  in  Jlomanzow :  he  really  has  not  advised 
^bpiis^on  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  and  1  have  a  great  respect  for  him,  since 
.^  is  almost  the  only  one  who  never  asked  me  in  his  me  for  anything  on  his  own 
IMSCpun^  whereas  every  one  else  in  my  service  has  always  been  seeking  honours, 
wealth,  or  some  private  object  for  himself  and  connexions.    I  am  unwilHng  tb 
.iHaorlfic^  him  without  cause ;  but  come  again  to-morrow — I  must  coHect  ihV 
)ihought8  before  I  despatch  you  with  an  answer.    I  know  the  geiierals  and 
.  oAq^s  about  them  well;  they  mean,  I  am  satisfied,  to  do  their  duty,  and  I 
have  no  fears  of  their  having  any  unavowed  designs  against  my  authority.^   But 
il  am  to  4}e. pitied^  for  I  have  few  about  me  who  have  an v  sound  education  or 
:|aied  prinoinlea:  my  grandmother's  court  vitiated  thewnole  education  of  the 
CBi^pirej  oon^mng  it  to  the  acquisition  of  the  rrench  latiguage,  French  frivolities 
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and  vkes  ptitknlaiiy  nniiig.    I  kiine  Htili^  tlMsreftm^  oa  irUdi  I  om.  ab 
fi«k^ ;  onlj  inipiilaes;  1  wiat  nol  giTe  naj  to  them,  if  pnsiUfi ;  kai  I  mm 

tidnk  on  all  you  have  said."    His  majesty  then  embxaoed  Sv  Bdwri  DUmr 
agjUiB^  and  ai^pdstodi  tlM  aext  dby  for  us  f orthet  atteadanoe. 

fo  Kobeit  Wilioai  obeyed  his  mMesty's  commaiwU^  irho  renevcil  tkt  MJ^ed^ 
alM0ai  immedifttdy,  by  Mfip^  ''  Wdl!  Monsieur  FamhoModeur  dat  rvMErf—jt 
bwre  leflected  aoioasly  donng^  the  whole  ni^t  nnoa  the  cxm^omtian  of  jaBtep- 
day,  asfed  I  hvre  not  done  yoa  minstiee.  You  shall  cany  batdL  to  the  aimjfkigm 
qC  ny  detcanEkination.  to  eootinDe  the  war  against  Napoleca  whalit  a  ErenchwiiK 
ia>  in  stroB  ml  this  side  the  frontier.  I  will  not  des»t  siy  angwcmenia^  oonis 
v^t  may.  I  will  abide  the  worst.  I  am  ready  to  remoTe  mj  uunily  ndo  th» 
iai«rior>  ajad  nuiei^o  every  aeorifiee ;  hat  I  must  not  giro  wajr  Qa  the  pouBit  cl 
okweing  my  ow&  mmiatera :  ikU  eimcesaion  might  uuiuee  other  deimaas^  alS 
more  iacottTcaient  and  indecoroos  for  me  to  grant.  Gonmt  Eomanaow  sJmi  aol 
be  the  means  of  any  dkiiiniQii  or  diBQerenee— ereiything  will  be  done  thai  mm 
remove  uneasiness  on  that  head ;  but  done  so  that  I  auU  sot  appear  to  mm 
w^  to  menaoey  oat  have  to  reproeoh  myself  f or  injuatiee.  This  »  a  eas«  whoae 
mtteh  depends  on  the  mamur  €/  dontg  U,  Give  Bie  a  littk  tiaafte— «U  witt  \m 
sSk^aetorilT  arraii^ged."    .... 

During  the  stay  of  Sir  Kobert  Wilson  at  S.  Peterahorg^  hie  impeaal 
ma|asty  coukiAued  to  heap  distinctions  on  him,  as  if  anxious  to  luake  moreaiaii* 
fest  tluroodbi  him  his  sentiments  and  fedings  towards  the  parties,  whosa  he  hal 
rq«ea^ted;  and  when  the  emperor  sectioned  his  return  his  mi^esty,  wikh 
tibie  gyeatesi  solemnity,  declared  wpoa  his  hononr,  and  directed  him  to  repeatin 
the  moost  formal  manner  the  dedaration^  that  his  majesfy  weald  noi  enter  iahe 
or  permit  an^  negotiation  with  Na|>oleon  as  loi^  as  an  armed  Frenehmaa  ia»> 
mamed  in  the  territories  of  Euasia.  His  imperial  m^esty  said  "he  we«ld 
sooner  let  his  beard  grow  to  hia  waist,  and  eat  potatoes  in  Sibeda.'*  At  th9 
same  time  he  specudkf  auikorisid  Sir  Boheri  Wihon  (who  was  to  reside:  witii  t)m 
BoBsian  army  ae  British  commissioner)  to  interpose,  and  uUertiem  with  dU  fkt 
fiower  t»i  infisienee  he  emUd  exert,  ta  proieet  tie  hderesis  ^  the  imMrieU  crmm^ 
iu^msifoemify  mih  tiedpiecfys,  wAammr  he  saw  any  dispositim  or  desiffm  to  C9^ 
tsaneMi  orpn^udiee  ikem^ 

^  Bach  of  the  empresses,  who  at  that  time  took  an.  acti'i^  part  in  the  transaoy 
tions  that  were  passing  to  sustain  the  emperor  in  his  resolaticax  against  aab* 
saribing  to  a  peace,  severally  communicatca  to  Sir  !Robert  Wilsen  het  puative 
Gimfidence  in  the  emperor^s^firm  adberenee  to  his  word,  and  they  directed  him 
ib:ei\re  this  their  personail  assurance  to  those  influential  dbiefs  of  the  army  lAe 
haa  tb£  hcmour  of  their  ooafidenee.     (Pp.  111-119.) 

A  yery  important  feature  in  Sir  Robert  "Vfilson's  book  is  tlie  Sgbi 
thrown  upon  the  conduct  of  Kutusow,  the  Russian  commander-in-chie^ 
who  was  evidently  the  unwilKng  instrument  of  the  defeat  of  NapoIeoQ|| 
and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  favour  his  retreat.  Whatever  dodbfe 
we  may  have  entertained  hitherto,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  avoid  tim 
conndioii  that  KMtnsow  was  at  heart  a  traitcMr  to  ms  ooun^,  aa  he  wit- 
idso  in  deeds  as  fiir  as  he  dared.  The  following  account  oi  Napoleoa^ 
mission  to  Kutusow  shortly  aflber  the  burning  of  Moscow,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  the  proposed  treachery  was  averted,  is  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  forms  the  natural  sequel  to  the  account  already  quoted  of. 
^  Robert  Wilson's  interview  with  Alexander,  and  the  charge  giveiL  \6^ 
him  by  the  emperor  on  parting : 

There  was  a  general  suspicion  that  Kutusow  did  not  wish  to  push  the  enemy 
to  such  extremity ;  and  a  corresponding  vi^lance  was  exercised  over  his  trans* 
actions. 

The  EngKsh  General  [Sir  Robert  Wilson]  had  gone  on  the  preceding  evening 
to  Mihtradowitch's  Hvouac,  when  early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October  a 
Cossack  at  speed  brought  him  a  summons  from  Benmgsen,  in  his  own  name 
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tmi  hi  those  of  ol&en,  **to  retizm  znaftantlj  to  Itead-qoartctf^  at  the  mtmHai, 
MA  agreed,  noi  merefy^  proposeef.  But  aehuUly  offMed  m  m  wriNSBm  nti^,  to  nwi 
Laitmitm  ai  mkhigfhi  bwom  the  Musaian  sMhaMced  jsoti^y' 

Haying  commiimcatea  with  Ifilaradowiteli,  the  jBiig&^  C^eaeral  hastened  la 
Bemngsen,  wliom  he  foosd  irith  a  doaeu  gen^reb,  anaoon!^  awaiting  hk  ar- 
xii^aL 

They  affisrdod  him  proof  that  Sntnsew,  m  answer  to  a  piopositioR  made  hf 
jMonsion  on.  behalf  of  Napoleon,  had  agreed  to  meet  him  uiis  same  night  at  a 
atatkm  serera!  miles  from  his  most  adranoed  yidettes,  en  the  foad  to  Moseowv 
there  to  confer  on  the  terms  of  a  conyention  "for  the  iBsiBediate  retreat  of  the 
wirale  inyading-amj,  frtm  the  terntories  of  Russia,  which  eonyention  was  also 
to  senre  as  the  bas£i  of  a  peace,  te  wiiic^  it  was  to  he  tlie  preliminarf.** 

They  added  that  NapoleoB  himself  might  be  expected  at  the  interyiew,  as 
Daonston  had  stated  tnat  he  wenid  be  accompanied  by  a  ftiend.  They  there^ 
§»e  reqiiired  from  the  E^gHish  Cteneral  that  he  wonld  aet  as  eommisBioner  of  the 
onperoT  nnder  his  delegated  anthority,  and  ''as  an  English  commissioneT 
imaged  wiib  the  proteetioR  oi  the  British  and  allied  interests  ;^  addbig  ihe 
tesolye  of  t^  dam,  which  wocdd  be  sustained  by  the  army,  not  to  allow  Kutn* 
sow  to  retma  and  resume  the  command  if  onee  lie  quitted  it  for  thk  midn^kt 
interview  in  tlie-  enemy's  camp.  They  declared  tltant  ^"^they  wished  to  ayoid 
extreme  meaeures,  but  that  their  mmds  were  made  up  to  dispossess  the  marshal 
tf  las  authority  if  he  should  inflexibly  perseyere/^ 

It  was  a  critical  commission  to  execute— perhaps  more  eritieal  than  the  b» 
fliEm  to  the  emperor  hims^f ;  but  the  Ihiglish  General  Irilt  that  he  had  a  dofy  to 
|perform  from  whi(^  he  eould  nol  slnnnk  wi^  honoiir. 

Tho  manM,  on  seeing  him  enter,  looked  abeady  embarrassed,  but  asked 
^w^her  he  kid  Inxnid^t  waj  news  from  the  adraneed  guard  P''  After  some 
ii%ht  eonvvrsation  en  Imat  subjeet,  the  Ibgliali  QeBerai  intimated  a  wish  to 
eo^r  with  the  marshal  akme. 

An  officer  or  two  present  harm^  wrIMrawn,  thelbigfish  General  said  that  ^be 
lad  returned  to  h^-qnarters  m  conseouenee  of  a  report,  an  idle  one  ht 
trusted,  which  had  reouAed  hha  that  mommg.**  That  ^  it  was,  howeyer,  a  ni»- 
ddeyous  report^  eausing  much  HLcitement  and  uneasiness ;  and  therefore  that  ft 
was  desirafaae  at  ooca  to  put  an  end,  under  the  marshal's  own  authority,  to  the 
nancbl.'* 

The  marshal^  eouBtomee  confirm^  the  allegation ;  b«t  the  English  General 
l^oeeeded  with  as  mueh  courtesy  as  possible  to  communicate  the  rumour,  and 
aiford  opportunity  fltnr  the  yolumtary  cancel  of  the  arrangement,  without  any 
humiliating  or  irritating  ^daircnsement. 

The  marahal  was  eonfesed,  but  in  a  tone  of  some  asperity  replied  that  ^  he 
w«s  commander-in^ief  of  the  army,  and  knew  best  what  the  interests  confided 
to  him  required ;  that  it  was  true  that  he  had  a^ed  to  gire  General  Lauriston, 
at  the  request  of  the  !Fren^  emperor,  an  interyiew  during  that  night,  under  the 
circumstances  reported,  in  order  to  ayoid  notice,  which  might  be  accompanied 
whh  misrepresentation  or  misunderstanding  of  motiyes;  that  he  shoula  keep 
lia  engagement,  hear  the  propositions  which  GencKral  Laoriston  was  empowered 
t»ofl^,  and  determine  his  future  proceedings  according  to  their  nature.'* 

He  then  added  that  "  he  would  admit  that  he  ah*eady  knew  those  propositions 
tQ  be  of  a  pacific  character,  and  perhaps  they  might  lead  to  an  arrangemettt 
takisfEMstory  and  honourable  for  Russia." 

The  English  Greneral  haying  patiently  listened  to  all  the  exhalations  of  the 
Biarshal,  asked  him  ''if  sudi  was  his  final  determination?*'  He  said  '*Te»-«- 
irrevocable ;"  and  he  expressed  his  hope  that  the  Eng^lish  General  would,  on  re- 
flection, acquiesce  in  its  propriety ;  and  after  taking  into  due  consideration  the 
state  of  the  empire,  and  the  fact  that  although  the  Kussian  army  was  becomuajg 
numerous,  it  was  still  far  from  being  efficient  in  proportion,  that  ne  would  in  this 
kistanee  suffer  his  affection  for  the  emperor  and  Russia  to  preyail  oyer  his  well- 
lnown  hostile  feelings  to  the  Emperor  of  Erance. 

These  last  expressions  were  uttered  in  a  yery  sarcastic  tone,  and  ho 
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.40  thioJiCf  or  to  desire*  tbe  conference  terminated ;  but  the  EngHsh  Gkneral  tras 

,  equ^j  teiuiciou^  of  bi*  pivpose,  and  comcnenced  his  re{^y  bj  assurance  c^Jus 
deep  regret  at  the  discharge  of  a  most  painful  duty  which.,  necessity  impoied; 

.  but  he  Sad  iio  altemativie-'Hio  means  of  evasion. 

.  He  then  reminded  the  marshal  of  the  Emperor  Alexander's  last  words  io 

himself,  the  marshal,  on  quitting  S.  Petersburg,  relative  to  the  rejection ixt.«tf 

ne^otiaium  whiht  an  armed  Frenchman  was  in  the  country ;  and  of  the  renemd 

of  that  solemn  pledge  to  him,  the  English  General,  with  instrucdionsito  inttrveae 

'.when  he  saw  that  pledge  and  connecting  interests  endangered  bj  any  on%4)f 

:  whatsoever  ra^  he  might  be.  ,  .i 

;  He  then  said  that  "  the  time  was  now  come  when  unfortunately  hda  interwn- 
tion,  in  conformity  with  tliat  instruction,  had  become  necessary."        ., 

Tkai  "  his,  the  marshal's,  project  of  meeting  an  enemy's  geaend  and  oftivoy 
beyond  his  own  advanced  posts  at  midnight,  was  unheard  of  in  the  aimab 

«  of  war,  except  wben  illicit  communications  had  been  intended — «o  iUioii.as 
not  to  admit  of  a  third  person  being  employed ;  that  the  arrhy  woald  belieiie, 

,  and  would  be  authorised  to  believe,  that  the  marshal  on  quitting  the  Hos^i^ 
lines  was  about  to  mi^e  a  treaty,  or  enter  into  some  transaction  with  &e 
enemVy  in  defiance  and  contravention  of  their  emperor's  promises  and  orden ; 
that  tne  interests  of  Russia  and  the  honour  of  the  imperial  army  wouldibe  coii- 

[  promised  by  any  treaty,  however  speciously  framed:  that  the  destcnctic^  oi 
capitulatiim  of  the  enemy  was  the  only  'pomt  de  mire'  which  should  be  enttr- 
ttoned  by  the  marshal."  :;r 

;>  .  That  "he  had  under  his  command  already  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  up- 
wardsj  stationed  on  the  enemy's  principal  lines  of  communicalion^ .  of  whi& 
tocce  there  were  thirty  thousand  horse,  with  seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 

.  perfectly  equipped;  whilst  the  enemy's  army  was  scarcely  equal  in  nsimber, 
with  a  ruined  cavalry  and  an  inadequately  horsed  artillery,  and  both  arms  tae 
daily  becoming  enfeebled  from  want  of  forage ;  that  the  whole  force  waa.in 
4iamay  at  tj^e  prospect  of  a  retreat  through  an  exasperated  and  ruined  coontiy, 

;  ;Witb  the  hazards^  difficulties,  and  terrors  of  an  approaching  wintir  season.  Tint 
..undei:  such  circumstances  the  Bussian  generals  and  army  (for  he  had^  been'msde 

;  jacquaiBted  with  tlieir  feelings  on  the  subject)  might  and  would  feQl>  themselves 
under  the  terrible  necessity  of  withdrawing  his  authority  until  thC'  empam>'s 

;  decision  could  be  known;  and  that  he,  the  English  General,  w(^d  beohbgfed  to 

r  despatch  instantly  couriers  to  Constantinople,  to  Lord  Walpc4e  a;t  Yienna,  to 

:  Jjoodon,  and  S,  Petersburg,  communicating  these  pro(^dings,  which  in^eHi- 

.  ge^^oe  would  have  the  most  injurious  effect  by  suspending  all  the  succours  in 

*  preparation,  and  breaking  off  tne  negotiations  m  progress." 
:  .  That  iRjissifi  might  now,  have  the  glory  and  advantage  of  redeeming  Europe 
by  the  cebpture  or  annihilation  Ckf  Napoleon  and  his  army ;  but,  abusing,  this 
.cppcNTtunity^  that  she  herself  in  a  short  time  would  be  replaced  in  her  former 
jeopardy,  and  being  iustly  abandoned  by  every  friend,  would  be  overwhelmed 

,  IHrith  discredit  uid  seu-reproacL 

The  marshal  manifesting  increasing  pertinacity,  the  English  General  leftlmn 

..for:  a  moment  to  call  into  his  pres^ace  Duke  Alexander  of  Wiirtemberg,  tiie 
emperor's  unde ;  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  brother-in-law  to  the  enoperor;  and 
Pnnce  Wolkonsky,  aide-de-camp  general  to  the  emperor,  who  had  just  artived 
from  S.  Petersburg  with  despatches,  and  who  was  to  return  the  same  evening : 
these  personages  had  been  previously  selected  to  support  the  English  G^uem's 
remonstrance,  as  being  most  likely  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence,  and  aa  being 
less  liable  to  objection  on  the  ground  of  subordination  than  ftny  of  the.  other 
^efs  under  the  marshal's  orders. 

The  EugUsh, Greneral,  on  re*entering,  stated  that  ''he  felt  it  right  in  a  trans- 
action of  such  magnitude  to  make  another  appeal  to  the  marshal,  and  endeavo9ur 
to  change  his  resolve.  He  had  therefore  requested  these  personages,  so  imme* 
•diately  connected  with  the  emperor  and  acquainted  witn  his  most  intimate 

.  feelings,  to  co-operate  with  him,  as  he  trusted  they  would,  in  pressing  lua  views 
lad  entEeaties.'' 
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'■■'  He  then  leeapitulftted  at  large,  and  as  nearly  las  posbibld  word'fo^  wi^;  "  ike 
0dmissia»o/  tie  ptarskaly  Ms  own  remonsiraneei,  €Md  kU  ieckHm^^i^  eitHtthe 
oomrse  he  muBt  pursue '* 

The  Duke  of  Wiirtemherff  with  urbanity  and  tact  express^  '•his'^^fdl  eoiifi- 
dence  in  the  marshal's  loyaJtr,  patriotism,  and  judgment  j  bUt"redomm^dedy 
under  the  considerations  lurged  and  the  suspicious  temper  of  the  army,  to  whieh 
he  could  testify,  that  the  marshal  should  annul  the  proposed  mtervieir  out  of 
the  Russian  camp,  and  invite  General  Lauriston  to  one  at  his  owii  head-quarte!rs> 
.  as  a  more  becommg  and  less  disquieting  proceeding."  The  Duke  of  Oldenburg 
followed,  and  concurred.  Prince  Wolkonsky,  resting  his  arguments  chiefly  6n 
Im  knowledge  of  the  emperor's  determination  to  carry  out  the  pledge  he  bad 
made,  and  which  he  had  renewed  in  the  proclamation  published  after  the  Capture 
of  Moscow,  also  recommended  revocation  of  the  appointment  with  Launston. 

The  marshal,  after  much  controversy  and  an  expression  of  dissent  wh}(^, 
however  softened  by  phrases,  conveyed  strong  disapprobation  of  the  proposed 
/ooonteraotion  of  his  measure,  began  to  give  way,  but  still  argued  theimpossi- 
,lality  of  breaking  an  arrangement  to  which  his  signature  was  affixed.    Tbe 
:  English  General  answered,  *'  that  it  was  better  to  break  than  keep^  such  a  pro- 
mise; that  in  breaking  it  he  committed  no  public  wrong,  whiiist  in  keeping  ^t 
he  would  reader  inevitable  many  and  grave  mischiefs." 
:     At  length  Uie  marshal  submitted,  and  a  note  was  despatched  to  G^n^sal 
)Ijanriston  advising  that  "the  marshal  was  unable  to  keep  the  appointment 
made,  and  inviting  him  to  the  marshal's  head-quarters  at  ten  that  same  ^|^.'^' 
' :    General  Lauriston  wrote  an  urgent  rec|uest  that  "the  marshal  wk)uld  adhere 
i  to  his  original  ren^zvous,  as  the  deviation  would  cause  much  disappomtme^t 
and  inconvenience ;"  but  on  the  marshal's  reply  "that  circumstani^  (Mdnot 
permit  his  aoqniescence  in  that  wish,"  General  Lauriston  understood  that  sbihe 
.  imfof eseen  ioul  insurmountable  obstacle,  which  the  marshal  oould  noit  ccmtro], 
had  arisen. 

On  the  arrivid  of  Gieneral  Lauriston,  about  eleven  at  night,  and  bHndfti^^, 

.hd  was  ushered  into  the  marshal's  hut,  and  introduced  to  a  circle  of  Btlsslka 

.  igenerals  and  ihRSnfflUh  General  by  name;  when,  as  General  Lauriston  iifb^- 

;  wards  said;;  ^' h6  immediately  comprehended  from  what  quarter  the  obsfadirhad 

{  come  to  the  execution  of  the  origmal  agreement."  ^   " 

i..  '.  After  some  general  eonversation  eveiy  one  withdrew,''and  left  the  marshal (|hd 

the  envoy  tog^her,  who  before  his  departure  placed  a  letter  from  Na^l0h'fbr 

the  Emperor  Alexander  in  the  marshal's  hands :  a  fact  which  the  man^hid  md 

not  communicJate,  but  which  he  acknowledged  when  he  found  that  thc^  delivity 

had  been  seen. 

Li  the  relation  given  by  the  marshal  of  such  parts  of  the  converstttiou  as  he 
jud^d  it  expedient  to  make  public,  he  stated  that  "  Launston  had  at  first  co]b- 
plamed  of  the  barbarity  of  the  ^Russians  to  the  French,"  to  which  he,  the 
marshal,  had  replied,  as  he  said,  that  "he  could  not  dvilue  a  nation  in  three 
months  who  regarded  the  enemy  as  worse  than  a  marauding  fo^C6^<^TVirttffs 
.  imder  Gingis  Khan."  Lauriston  answered,  "But  there  is  at  least  seme  differ- 
ence." "There  may  be,"  returned  the  marshal,  "but  none  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people ;  and  I  can  only  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  my  troops."^ 
'  Lauristpn  had  no  complaint  to  make  against  them;  but  adverting  to  an 
armistice,  said,  "  Nature  herself  would  in  a  short  time  oblige  it."  Tbe  marshal 
tdd  huBi  that  "he  had  no  authority  on  that  head."  Eetuming  again  to  the 
subject  of  the  armistice,  Lauriston  continued,  "You  must  not  think  we  wish  it 
because  our  affairs  are  desperate.  Our  two  armies  are  nearly  equal  in  foree. 
You  are,  it  is  true,  nearer  your  supplies  and  reinforcements  thauti  we  are,  but  we 
also  receive  reinforcements.  Pernaps  you  have  heard  that  o^  affairs  are  dis- 
astrous in  Spain?'*  "I  have,"  said  the  marshal,  "from  Sh»  Eobert  Wilson, 
whom  you  iust  saw  leave  me,  and  with  whom  I  have  daily  interviews." 

"  General  Wilson  may  have  reasons  to  exaggerate  our  reverses.  We  have, 
indeed,  received  a  check  by  the  bdtise  of  Marshal  Marmont,  and  Madrid,  en 
attendant,  is  occupied  by  the  English,  but  they  wiU  soon  be  driyenmst;  - evclary- 
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tUnff  will  be  xetrieved  in  that  eotmirf  bj  the  inmense  fbree  awr^iiig  ibitto/* 
Heften  denied  tke  bcmin^  of  Moscow  b j  the  !Areneh  lomj,  and  cl^r^^  it  a» 
an  act  of  the  goyemour's,  siding,  ''It  is  so  much  at  yariaafle  with  tke  Erea^ 
(dwoMter,  thm  if  we  take  Loftdop  we  shall  not  ire  it.^ 
la  aboat  an  hoar  LanristoB  -wilhdrew. 

UTe  cannot  conclude  without  expresslaff  oar  adixuratioa  of  the  careful 
and  schokr-Ika  way  in  which  this  work  naa  been  edited  by  Mr.  BaA- 
dUpku  The  reoiainder  of  hb  uncle'a  MS&  ara  8a&  in  his  bands»  and 
ihay  wISl  not  faa  tiia  less  welcome  because  tiwy  will  ba  givaa  to  the  world 
hf  ona  wfe  haa  an  affectioQate  reaiembrance  of  the  man  and  appreciatioii 
cr  bis  prrrate  character,  as  well  as  ^t  reneration  for  the  b^  and  ra-^ 
spect  fi>r  his  public  condocty  in  which  we  are  also  able  to  share. 
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7. 

Wkhbs  €tod^  oamifie  mandate  worids  frois  chaos  drew  to  Kght, 
Tlrqat^  ynwless  spaee,  on  Eghtnmg  whisb  hi  j  sfHixt  winged  her  &^t, 

¥eaminr  jet  to  reach  the  shore 

Where  tn*  eternal  billaws  roar. 
Where  the  breath  of  life  no  longer  can  in  ether  find  a  place. 
Where  oreaticHL'H  awful  yerge  denotes  the  boimdaiT-  dF  space. 

n. 
Around  me  stars  of  deathless  jonth  in  countless  swarms  emerge, 
A  thousand  years  'twixt  waye  and  waye,  in  myriad  shoals  tiiey  surget—- 

In  their  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow 

Towards  the  mystic  strand  they  go : 
Spee^ng  onra^ds  tluia-— I  gaze  at  length  the  trackless  heayens  around. 
Where  no  solitocy  star  gikis  more  the  silent  depths  profound. 

in. 
Tkff^m^  the  pomps  and  g^ea  of  these  teemias  floods  of  li^^ht 
Mj  aoal'a  aoAai^^  pinions  steer  to  reahas  of  nought  their  flight: 

Aa  tlwoagh  heayen  ho:  e^s  turn  bacuk 

HisUike  dims  the  yanquish'd  track— » 
Bat  far  cm  nev  systems  glitter  like  the  riyer  foam  to  yiew. 
As  tha  wanderer^a  Iciati^eps  traverse  like  a  thought  the  holy  blue. 

IV. 

Lo !  'mid  ^  drea^  aolif  ude  a  pitsrim  foim  I  see 

S^^  ^^ding  fowarra  me — "Trayefiw,  halt !  say  ifhithor  dost  thou  flee?" 

"1  seek  that  final  coast 

Where  the  uniyerse  is  lost. 
Where  the  breath  of  life  no  longer  ean  in  ether  And  a  tJaee,. 
Where  ereatumV  awful  yerge  denotes  the  boundary  ot  space." 

V. 

«  Then  Pause  I  thou  sailcst  yamly— an  Infinitude  behold  1** 
**  Than  Pan&e !  thou  sailest  yainly — see  another  there  nTirnlTf><^  \ 

Meekly  droop  thy  plumage  soaring,    ^ 

Bend  0  Eagle-thought  adoring : 
Darmg  Voyajpr,  behold  how  wild  thy  Phantasie  in  this— 
That  all  space'  s  but  one  shoreless,  bouncQess,  fathomless  abyss  !*^ 
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lASTLTNITf. 

BT  TSO:  AtflHOft  OF  ^AflPHZtVr.^ 
PAST  THK  FIFTH* 


usmiks  cAmua 


Isabel  hid  been  in  Iter  new  heme  alwot  fen  chyff  when  Lord  and  Lodr 
MMHit  Sefem  uri^  at  Ctotk  M»lmg-.  WIim^  wss  aot  a  ostle,  70^ 
mi^  a9  wen  be  tol^  b«t  onlj  the  name  of  a  town,  nearfy  eontiguooff  to 
which  was  their  resideBce,  a  smaff  estate.  Lord  Momt  I^Tem  welcomed 
Isabel :  Ladj  Momit  Severn,  also,  altar  a  fashioii ;  but  her  manner  was 
so  repellant,  so  insolently  patromsing,  that  it  brought  the  inifignant 
(simson  to  fhe  cheeks  of  IsabeL  Andj^  if  ^is  was  me  ease  at  tiie  first 
meetiogv  what  do  yon  suppose  it  nrast  hare  been  as  time  went  on  ? 
Gaffing  d%h«8,  pet^  vexatioBs^  chiffing  annoyances  w«re  put  upon  her, 
trymg  her  |M9wer9  or  endimnee  to  liie  Tcgpy  length  of  their  tether  :  she 
wtnM  wring'  her  hands  when  rien^  and  possionalely  wish  that  she  oould 
find  ano^er  reloge. 

Lady  Mount  Serenx  lired  but  in  admiration^  and  she  gathered  arounj 
her  those  who  woidd  o&r  its.  incense.  She  carried  her  flirtations  te  Ae 
Fory  Fsige  of  propriety :  no  furthnr:  there  ezisted  not  a  woman  less 
likely  to  forget  herself,  or  peril  her  &ir  fame,  than  Emma,  Countess  of 
Moinxt  Severn;  and  no  woman  ms  more  soomfnlly  unforgi'ving  to  those 
who  did  forget  themselves.  She  was  the  very  essence  of  envy,  c^  selfish- 
ness :  she  imd  never  been  known  to  invite  a  yonng'  and  attractive  woman 
to  her  house;  she  would  as  soon  have  invited  a  l^ierr  and  now  yon  can 
nnd^vtand  her  wraft,  when  ^le  heard  that  Isab^  Yane  was  to  be  her 
permanent  inmate ;  Isabel,  with  her  many  charms,  her  youth,  and  her 
nnnsual  beoat^.  At  Christmas  some  vintors  were  down ;  mostly  young* 
men,  and  they  were  not  wary  enough  to  dissemble  the  fact,  that  the 
yonng^  beaufy  was  a  far  greater  attraction  than  the  exacting  countess. 
Then  broke  forth,  beyond  boimds,  her  passion,  and  m  a  certain  private 
seene,  when  she  forgot  att  but  passion,  and  k)st  sight  of  the  proprieties 
of  life,  Isabel  was  tokt  that  she  was  a  hated  intruder^  her  presence  only 
aaffered  because  there  was  no  help  lor  it. 

The  earl  and  countess  had  two  clnldren,  both  b^s,  and  in  Februaryv 
1^  younger  one,  always  a  dehcate  child,  died.  Tnis  somewhat  altered 
their  plans.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  London  alter  Easter,  as  had  bees 
decided  upon,  they  would  not  go  till  May.  The  eari  had  passed  part 
of  the  winter  at  Moant  Severn,  looking  after  the  repairs  and  renovationa 
that  were  being  made  there.  In  March  he  went  to  Psris,  full  of  grief 
lor  the  loss  of  his  boy  ^  far  greater  grief  than  was  experienced  by  Lady 
Mount  Severn. 

April  approached,  and  with  it  Easter.  To  the  unconcealed  dismay  of 
Lady  Mount  Severn,  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Levison,  wrote  her  worf 
that  she  required  change,  and  should  pass  Easter  with  her  at  Oastle 
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Marling.  Lady  Mount  SeTem  would  hare  g^ven  her  diamonds  to  have 
got  out  of  it,  but  there  was  no  escape  :  diamonds  that  were  once  Isabel's; 
at  least,  what  Isabel  had  worn.  On  the  Monday  in  Passion  We^  the 
old  lady  arrived;  and,  with  her,  Francis  Levison.  They  had  no  otfier 
guests. 

Things  went  on  pretW*  smoothly  dll  Good  Friday,  but  it  was  a  ^ 
oeitful  calm :  my  lady's  jealousy  was  smouldering,  for  Captain  hcYhtiicti 
attentions  to  Isabel  were  driying  her  wild.  At  Christmas,  when  l^<lmd 
•pent  three  weeks  there,  his  admiration  had  been  open  enough,  but  it  "^rtd 
mon  so  now.  Better  from  any  one  else  could  Lady  Mount  Sevemrfca^ 
Iwme  this,  than  from  Francis  Levison  :  she  had  suffered  the  ^^otmg; 
Guardsman,  cousin  though  he  was,  to  grow  rather  dear;  dang^m>t^sly 
dear  it  might  have  become  had  she  been  a  less  cautious  woman.  Store 
welcome  to  her  that  all  the  world,  rather  than  he,  had  given  their  lidim^ 
Mtion  to  Isabel.  Why  did  she  have  him  there^  throwing  him  i&tb 
Isabel's  companionship,  as  she  had  done  the  previous  year  in  Lontbn*  t 
asks  the  reader.  It  is  more  than  I  can  tell :  why  do  people  do  fikifHs^ 
tilings?  .'^ 

€^  Good  Friday  afternoon,  Isabel  strolled  out  with  Kttle  WiUis^ 
Yane :  Captain  Levison  joined  them,  and  they  never  came  in  till  nearly 
dinner-time,  when  the  three  entered  together.  Lady  Mouiit  Se|rM 
tdbing  penance  all  the  time,  and  nursing  her  rage  against  Isab^,  for  MrSi 
(Levison  kept  her  in-doors.  There  was  barely  time  to  dress  ibr  dtdliei^ 
and  Isabel  went  straight  to  her  room.  Her  dress  was  off,  her  dlres^g^ 
gown  on,  Marvel  was  busy  with  her  hair,  and  William  chattering  at  lier 
knee,  when  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  my  lady  entered.  -'^'^ 

i'  ^^Whcire  have  you    been?"  demanded  she,  shaking  with  piM^n. 
Jsabel  knew  the  signs.  .  f  ae 

V.  ^^iStroUing  about  in  the  shrubberies  and  grounds,''  answ^ired  Isabel;'^ 

•^^ How  dare  you  so  disgrace  yourself  P"  '   '  '^' 

r^.'i^^Ido  not  understand  yon,"  said  Isabel,  her  heart  beginning  tolieat 
^Btrtleasantly.  ^  Marvel,  you  are  pulling  my  hair.^' 
'..when  women,  liable  to  intemperate  fits  of  passion,  give  the  reins  te 
^them,  they  neither  knOw  nor  care  what  they  say.  Lady  Mount  Severa 
breke'^into  a  torrent  of  reproach  and  abuse,  most  degrading  and  unjo£^ 
fiable^""'';  ■  '^^^ 

;.{J  MIe  it <not  sufficient  ^at  you  are  allowed  an  asylum  in  my  house,  but 
you  ntnist  also  disgrace  it  ?     Three  hours  have  you  been  hiding  yoters^f 
with  Francis  Levison  t     You  have  done  nothing  bat  fiirt  with  him  froni 
'/the'moinent  he  eame;  you  did  nothing  else  at  Christmas." 
-    The  attack  was  longer  and  broader,  Imt  that  was  the  substance  of 'i^ 
lUid  Isabel  was  ^goaded:  to  resistance,  to  anger  little  less  great  than  ihtt 
of  the  countess.     This! — and   before   her  attendant!     She,  an  eaarl^ 
daughter,  80  mudtiMttev  fabm  than  Emma  Mount  Severn,  to  be  thus  in- 
sultingly accused  in  the  other's  mad  jealousy.     Isabel  tossed  her  Ha& 
Jcom  the  hands^of^Marvd^rose  up,  and  confronted  the  countess,  eon- 
straining  her  voice  to  calmness.  .  ;//> 

"  I  do  not  flirtif^^e  said  j  "  I  have  never  flirted.  I  leave  thaf'-^-^nd 
ih^'  could  dot  wholly <JBuppress  in  tone  the  scorn  she  felt— ^' to  married 
womeas  though  it'seemlt  to  me  that  it  is  a  fault  less  Tenial  in  th^m,  ^dian 
in  single  ones.     There  is  but  one  inmate  of  this  house  who  flirts,  so 
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far  as.  I  have  seen  smoe  I  have  lived  in  U :  u  it  700,  or  I,  Lady  Mount 
Severn?" 

The  home  truth  told  oa  her  ladyship.  She  turned  white  with.rage^ 
forgot  her.roaDnerSy  and,  raising  her  right  hand,  struck  Isabel  a  ^ting^ng 
blow  upon  the  left  cheek.  Confused  and  terrified,  Isabel  stood  in  paii|| 
and  before  she  could  speak  or  act,  my  lady's  left  hand  was  raised  to  the 
other. cheek,  and  a  blow  left  on  that.  Lady  Isabel  shivered  as  with 
a. sudden  chill,  and  cried  out,  a  sharp,  quick  cry;  covered  her  outraged 
fooe  and  sank  down  upon  the  dressing-chair.  Marvel  threw  up  hev 
h«A<U  in  dismay,  and  William  Vane  coidd  not  have  burst  into  a  louder 
roar  had  he  been  beaten  himself.  The  boy— -he  was  of  a  sensitive  nature 
-**-*wa8  frightened.  v 

Mv  good  reader,  are  you  of  the  inexperienced  ones  who  borrow  notioiH 
oC/'fa^iptiaMe  life"  from  the  novels  got  at  Mudie's  library,  taking  their 
high-flown  contents  for  gospel,  and  religiously  believing  that  lords  and 
ladii^  liYe.nppn  stilts,  speak,  eat,  move,  breathe,  by  <£e  rules  of  good 
))|^efe4ing>only?  Are  you  under  the  delusion — too  many  are — that  th« 
days  of  dukes  and  duchesses  are  spent  discussing  "  pictures,  tasteiti 
^j^ak^pearejand  the  musical  glasses?" — that  they  are  strung  on  polite 
mVR!^  of  silver,  and  can't  get  off  the  hinges,  never  giving  vent  to  ang)^ 
tempos,  to  words  unorthodox,  as  common-place  mortals  do  ?  That  will 
co^te  tp  pa9a  when  the  Great  Creator  shall  see  fit  to  send  men  into  tfaii 
WOifldfr^d  irom  baneful  tempers,  evil  passions,  from  the  sins  bequeathed 
1^  th^  &U  of  Adam* 

..LjldyMoimt  Severn  finished  up  the  scene  by  boxing  William  for' hifi 
noise,  jerked  him  out  of  the  room,  and  told  him  he  was  a  monkey.  ^ »  i 
^.•tJiBi^l.YliAe  Jay  through  the  livelong  night,  weeping  tears  of  a<)guish 
and  indignation.  She  could  not  remain  at  Castle  Marling:  who  would, 
afli#j|-j^ig^r#at/^an.  outrage? — ^^et,  where  was  she  to  go?  F^ty  times  in 
the  course  of  the  night  did  she  wish  that  she  was  lain  beside  her  fifcther; 
lor  her  feeUffgs  obtained  the  mastery  of  her  reason :  in  her  calm  lAotnents 
she  would  have  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  death,  as  the  young  and  beaHh^ 
must  do. .;  Various  schemes  crossed  her  brain :  that  she  would  take  Bight 
to  France^  send  lay  her  case  before  Lord  Mount  Severn;  that  «he  wcmld 
beg  an  asylum  with  old  Mrs.  Levison;  that  she  would  fipd  out^Miisod, 
and  live  with  her:  daylight  rejected  them  all.  She  had  not  flirted. with 
Captain  Levison,  but  she  had  received  his  attontion,  and  suffered  his 
admiration:  a  woman  never  flirts  wherei  she  loves ^  and  it  had. come 
to  love,  or  something  very  near  it,  in  Isabel's  heart*  .     :   / 

She  rose  on  the  Saturday  n^orning,  weak  and  languid^  the  effects  lof 
the  night  of  grief,  and  Marvel  brought  her  breakGEtst  up^  William  Vane 
.etole  into  her  room  afterwards:  he  was  attached  to  her  in  a  rematkable 
,diB!gree...  ■...■,,■,•.,  •-:, 

'VMamma's  going  out,' -he  exelaimed  in  the  course 'of  the  morning. 
/» Look,  Itebd."  ; 

Isabel  went  to  the  window.  Lady  Mount  Severn  wis* /in  die  pony 
carriage,  Francis  Levison  driving. 

la  ^^We  eim  go  down  now,  Isabel. .. Nobody  will  h6  therci"  : 

\  u.  She  assented,  and  went  down  with  William^    But  scarcely  were  they 
in  idle  drawing^toom  when  a  seryant  entered  with  a^card  oa  a  «£dver« 

''  A  gentleman,  my  lady,  wishes  to  see  you." 


9S  EattLymm. 

^To  me  xner  Bttoraed  Iidbel,  in  wmpgrm.    '<Oc  hmij  Mooiri; 

Seyem  P" 

•^He  asked  Cir  yen,  xssfhAy/' 

Ske  took  up  til*  card.  ■"*  Ife.  Oriyfo.**  <<0b!"  §tm  «tt«d,  «  a 
AflBe  of  jojM  smpiise^  ^' Asw  Imb  ib.'' 

It  is  esnout,  nay,  appaffin^,  to  traoe  the  dbiead  in  ft  Innin  Mfe;  Wv 
die  most  triTial  ooomnnoeB  lead  to  the  gtmk  eTeots  of  eaostonoe^  haaiS" 
mag  isrtii  happineif  ar  vm&rj^  weal  or  woe.  A  dieat  «£  Mr«  Oftd^'% 
tmrelMng  from  one  part  ol  Ea^land  to  tiw  other,  was  ftneeted  hf 
litoen  at  CSastie  Madiag^ :  granre  aUneet  it  appeaved  to  be,  iwkicio^  iitmA 
m£  death.  Ha  had  not,  aa  the  phnee  goes,  aettled  his  i^n-;  and  Jfn 
Carlyle  was  telegraphed  for  in  haste,  to  make  his  will,  and  fior  ather 
pitvato  maltors.  A  Tery  mmflk  oeennaaee  it  a|>peared  to  Mr*  Caiiyle^ 
this  journey,  and  yet  at  was  deetiaad  to  lead  to  events  that  apoiahl  and  only 
tittii  hn  own  fife. 

Mr.  Carlyle  entered,  una^hetad  aod  g^tlemanly  as  ever,  with  his  nefafe 
Harm,  his  attractive  fiieey  and  his  droopang  eyelids.  She  admaoed  to  wuedi 
him,  holding  out  her  haiulL,  her  covntenaaee  betraytng  her  pleasmai 
^This  is  i»foed  uaeapected,"  idie  eudaiBied.  *'  How  rery  pkaaad  I  asi 
to  see  yon." 

^'fiusiness  brcmght  me  yeatoipday  to  Caade  Marling.  I  coi^  aat 
lesve  it  i^;ain  without  ealhag  on  you.  I  hear  that  Laid  Mnunt  Seorem 
is  absent." 

''  He  is  in  France,"  she  rejoined.  *^  I  said  we  should  he  fiwre  to  meet 
a(K>n  again:  do  you  remember,  Mr.  Carlyle f     You— -'^ 

IsaM  aucklenly  stopped^  for  with  the  word  <<  vemember/'  she  also  re- 
membered  sometMng-^-the  hundred-poaad  note ;  and  whatehe  was  saying 
£dtored  on  her  tongue.  Con&sed  indeed  gvew  die,  for  aks  I  she  had 
changed  and  partiy  spent  it.  J^Rmt  was  it  possible  to  ask  Lady  Mount 
Se/rem  £oat  money?  and  the  earl  was  nearly  always  away«  Mr.  Carlyle 
saw  her  emfaarraaBsient:  tiaough  he  nuv  not  havo  detoetod  its  ^aiise. 

**  What  a  fine  boy!"  excbtmed  he^  looking  at  the  child. 

*'  It  is  Lord  Vane,"  said  Isabel. 

^  A  truthful,  eamesfc  spiiiti  I  am  sure,"  he  costinoed,  gaziag  at  hia 
apm  eoantenanoe.    ^  How  old  are  you,  my  Httle  man?" 

^  I  am  six,  sir;  and  my  hroth^r  was  loor." 

Isabel  bent  over  tiie  diikl ;  an  excuse  to  oover  her  perplexity.  "  Xoa 
db  not  know  this  gentlemaa,  William.  It  is  Mr.  Cadyle,  aad  he  has 
been  very  kind  to  me.** 

The  little  lord  turned  his  thoughtfcd  ayes  on  Mr.  Carlyle,  apparently 
atodying  his  counteaianea.  ^  I  shall  like  you,  sir,  if  you  are  kind  to 
iaaheL     Are  you  kind  to  her  ?" 

"  Very,  very  kind,"  murmured  Lady  Isabel,  leaving  Williaaa  aad 
tHrning  to  Mr.  Cariyle^  but  not  looking  at  him.  '^  I  £>n'i  kaow  what 
to  say ;  I  ought  to  thank  you  :  I  did  not  intend  to  use  the-~-to  use  it- 
hot  I— I ^" 

<<  Hush  r*  he  interrupted,  laughing  ai:  her  oonluskMi ;  ^  I  do  not 
know  what  you  are  talkang  ^oL  1  have  a  great  maafortone  to  break  to 
ytn.  Lady  IsabeL" 

She  Ihfted  her  eyes  and  Jmt  gkndag  «hseh%  aomavhat  aioiMed  jGroat 
her  own  thoughts. 
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<<  Twotkf  your  SA^aoimL    The  grid obflt." 

«  Aw.  they  I* 

'M  believe  itinrae  the  frost  killed  iSiemi  I'doo't  katm  lAat  €lat  jt 
could  haye  been.  You  may  leaeoftber  those  bitter  days  we  had  in 
January:  they  died  thea." 

''  Yott  ave  yery  good  to  take  isaro  of  tfaea,  all  this  idda.  Hoir  as 
East  I^ae  loolo^g  ?    Dear  East  Lynne  I     lait  oonByied?* 

'^  Not  yet.  1  iMwe  spent  sobem  saomiff  u^oa  ii^  sod  it  aeyayss  diD 
outlay." 

The  eacMteaaeat  <i  his  aoiyal  had  worn  ^S^  aad  4die  was  laalring 
herself  4^g^i  pale  and  sad^  he  could  mot  ImI^  ahsernAi^  Aat  «he  vis 
changed* 

^'  I  cannot  eiqpeot  to  look  so  well  at  Castle  JVIiufing  »8  I  did  At  JSast 
I^nne/'  Ae  Answered. 

^'  I  toist  it  is  a  happy  home  to  you  ?"  jaid  Jflr.  Cadyle^  JpeaUag 
upon  impulse. 

She  glanced  up  at  him,  a  look  that  he  would  jaever  £ai^otz  tt-cer- 
tainly  told  of  dospair.  ^'  No,"  she  saM^  shddiig  her  head,  <<  it  is  A 
miserable  iioni%  ajod  I  eaunot  reoodn  ia  it.  I  have  haen  Awake  ^all 
night,  thinking  where  I  can  go,  but  I  osnnot  telL  I  have  act  a  ftieod 
in  the  wide  world." 

.N^iFer  let  people  taOc  seerets  belbre  <childrei^  iar  he  aarauned  [&at  they 
comfHrdend  a  vast  deal  more  than  is  expedients  the  sa^g  that  '*  JUttfe 
pitcners  have  great  ears"  is  wonderfully  trm.  SjosA  VAaa  held  up  his 
head  to  Jifr.  Qurlyle  : 

<^  Isabel  told  me  this  morning  that  ehe  should  go  away  itam  vs. 
Shall  I  tell  you  why?  Mamma  beat  iuar  yesteids^  when  isfae  mm 
angry." 

'^  Be  qaiet,  William !"  interrupted  Lady  Isabd,  her  face  afi  a  &iBae. 

^'  Two  great  slaps  upon  her  cheeks/'  contiaAed  the  yoa^g  ihscomi^; 
**  and  Isabel  ccied  so,  and  I  screamed,  and  then  masama  hit  aiew  fiwt 
boys  are  made  to  be  hit :  aunse  says  so.  Jifarvel  eame  mto  th»  museiy 
when  we  were  tA  tea,  and  told  nurse  about  it»  She  says  Isabel's  too 
good-looking,  and  that's  why  mamma— ^*" 

Isabel  stopped  the  child'a  tongue,  raug  a  peal  on  the  bell,  aad  jnav- 
shalled  him  to  the  door ;  defi|>atchiBg  him  to  the  nuiisery  hy  die  aervant 
who  answered  it. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  eyes  were  full  of  indignant  sympathy.  ''Can  this  be 
true  p"  he  adced,  in  a  low  tone,  when  she  returned  to  lum.  ''  You  do, 
indeed^  want  a  friend." 

<'I  must  bear  my  lot,"  she  r^idied,  obeying  the  .impukie  whiA 
prompted  her  to  confide  in  Ms.  Carlyle.  ''  At  leaat  till  Lord  Moimt 
Severn  returns." 

"  And  then  ?" 

''  I  really  do  not  know,"  she  sai4,  the  rebellioas  tears  rising  faster 
(ban  she  could  choke  them  down.  ''  He  has  no  other  booM  to  offer 
me;*  but  with  Lady  Mount  Seyem  I  cannot  and  will  not  jftMHiBi.  She 
woiM  break  my  heart,  as  she  has  already  well-a%;li  hrekoD  ny  ii|>uat. 
1  have  not  deserved  it  of  her,  Mr.  Canlyle. 

''^o^  I  am  sore  you  ba^e  no^"  be  msxulj  answered.  ^^I  wish  J 
muUhelpyouI    What^Mnldor 


94*:  ^'<*^t  Zjfnne. 

^\  You,  QBXX  do  notUog/  she  said.     ''  What  can  any  one  do  ?^ 

"  I  wish|  I  wish  I  could  help  you !"  he  repeated.     ''  East  Ljmno  waa . 
nql,  take  it  ftit  aU  in  all,  a  pleasant  home  to  you,  bat  k  seems  you 
chaog^edipr  the  w(««e  when  you  left  it" 

'<  Not  a  pleasant  home !"  she  echoed,  its  reminiscences  appeanng;de« 
lightfiil  in  that  moment,  for  it  must  be  remembered  thataU  things  ace.: 
estimated  by  comparison.  '^ Indeed  it  was:  I  may  nerer.  kave  se^ 
pleasant  a  one  agam.  Oh,  Mr.  Carlyle,  do  not  disparage  East.  Lynne  ; 
to  me  I  .  Would  I  could  awake,  and  find  the  last  few  montha  iMt  a 
hi^ttS  dream  I— that  I  could  find  my  dear  father  ali?e  agaia  I— rthat : 
we  were  sdll  liying  peacefully  at  East  Lynne !  It  would  be  a  Teiy  Edeo' 
to  me  now."  .; 

What  was  Mr.  Carlyle  about  to  sayp     What  emotion  was  it  that 
agitated  his  countenance,  impeded  his  breath,  and  dyed  his  face  blooA*;! 
red?     His  better  genius  was  surely  not  watching  over  him,  or  thoslD.^ 
words  had  never  been  spoken.  /. 

''  There  is  but  one  way,"  he  began,  taking  her  hand  and  nervouslyj 
playiing  with  it,  probably  unconscious  that  he  did  so ;  *'  only  one.  way  in 
which  you  could  return  to  East  Lynne.     And  that  way— -^I  ttiayiiei|., 
presume,  perhaps,  to  point  it  out." 

She  looked  at  him,  and  waited  for  an  explanation.  , .  mI 

'^  If  my  words  offend  you.  Lady  Isabel,  check  them,  aa  thai?  preatimp?] 
tion  deserves,  and  pardon  me.     May  I — dare  I— offer  you  to  retum  to 
East  Lynne  as  its  mistress  ?"  -  A 

She  did  not  comprehend  him  in  the  slightest  degree ;  the  drift  of  his 
meaning  never  dawned  upon  her.     "  Retum  to  East  Lynne  aa  its  misffi 
tress?**  she  repeated,  in  bewilderment.  •    ^ 

"  And  as  my  wife."  ■     ;^. 

No  possibility  of  misunderstanding  him  now,  and  the  shook  and/sur- 
prise were  great  She  had  stood  there  by  Mr.  Carlyle's  side,  convemieg 
confidentially  with  him,  esteeming  him  greatly,  feeUng  as  if  he  were  h^ 
truest  friend  on  earth,  clinging  to  him  in  her  heart  as  to  a  powerful  ■ 
haven  of  refuge,  loving  him  almost  as  she  would  love  a  brother,  su£Eeriog 
her  hand  to  remain  in  his.  But  to  be  his  wife ! — the  idea  had  never 
presented  itself  to  her  in  any  shape  until  this  moment,  and  her  mind's; 
first  emotion  was  one  of  entire  opposition,  her  first  movement  to  expffesli 
it,  as  she  essayed  to  vrithdraw  herself  and  her  hand  away  from  him. 

But  not  so ;  Mr.  Carlyle  did  not  suffer  it.  He  not  only  retained  thai 
l^nd,  but  took  the  other  also,  and  spoke,  now  the  ice  was  broken,  eloqueat 
words  of  love.  Not  unmeaning  phrases  of  rhapsody,  about  hearts  and 
darts  and  dying  for  her,  like  somebody  dbe  might  have  given  utteranoai  ^ 
to,  but  earnest-hearted  words  of  deep  tenderness,  calculated  to  win  upqut 
the  mind's  good  sense,  as  well  as  upon  the  ear  and  heart :  and,,  it  may  b^^ 
that  had  her  imagination  not  been  filled  up  with  that  '^  somebody  dse^"' 
she  would  have  said  Yes  there  and  then.  .       t 

They  were  suddenly  interrupted.  Lady  Mount  Severn  entered,  aii4 
took  in  the  scene  at  a  glance :  Mr.  Carlyle's  bent  attitude  of  devotiooir 
lus  imprisonment  of  the  hands,  and  Isabel's  perplexed  and  blushing  eouieh) 
tenance.  She  threw  up  her  head  and  her  little  inquisitive  nose,  BtJk 
stopped  short  on  the  carpet :  her  freezing  looks  demanding  an  explawj^iV 
aa  plainly  as  looks  can  do  it    Mr.  Carlyle  turned  to  her,  and,  by  way  of 
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fpariDg  Isabel,  proceeded  to  introduce  himself.    Isabel  had  just  presence 
of  mitfd'l^ft  to^ame  her  :  ''  Lady  Mount  SeTem.'' 

<*  I  ^m*  eofry  that  Lord  Mount  Serem  should  b^  a^n^^  to  ^prlMms  I 
have  the  honour  of  being  known,"  he  said.     "  I  am  Mr.  Carijle?* "  '    '  *  "* 

^I  hate  heard  of  you,**  repHed  her  kdjship,  seao»ing>hi!i  good  looks, 
aod  feetiftg  cibssr  that  his  homage  should  be  given  yAx^  she  kem  it  wait '^ 
^veD,'^^%ut  I'had  not  heard  that  jou  and  Lady  Isab^  Yatie  were  oit  '-*' 
the  ext^a6r^«^  terms  of  intimacy  that — that   ■  ■    **  .      .  i    q 

j'^^Mkcbtii^,^' lie  interrupted,  as  he  handed  a  chak  to  her  ladyship  and' 
td^  ^MibtiktfC^iiilse)^  ^' we  have  never  yet  been  on  terms  of  extriiiirc^DaH^'^ 
intbxMicy}  >vl  was  begging  the  Lady  Isabel  to  grants  thatwe  mk;fat  be  1 1^ 
was  asking  her  to  become  my  wife."  •  ^'    i 

w 'The  aif«ewfil  Was  ad  a  shower  of  incense  to  the  countess,  aiid  her^lll 
hnMMyur  toekedaatoi^unshine.     It  was  a  solution  to  her  ereat  difficultTfi^ 
a'loo|>h(4e  by  which  she  might  get  rid  of  her  b^te  noire,  the  hated^  tsabef.'^ 
A  flush  of  gratification  lighted  her  face,  and  she  became  fuH  of  gtttcitms^^'' 
ness  to'Mf.  Onvlyle^  '. 

•>'<'  {iew'Verj/grateful  Isabel  must  feel  to  you,"  xjuoth  sh^.     ^  I  ^peafe  ( 
opealjtf  'Mr.  <3ariyle,  because  I  know  that  you  were  cognisant  of  the  ttn-''' 
protected  state  in  which  she  was  left  by  the  earl's  impro^^dence^  putting! 
marriage  for  her,  at  any  rate  a  high  marriage,  nearly  out  of  thet[ue$t$qn» 
Ea^t'Lytfte^^Abeautiftil place,  I  have  heard."  ^^     .  .  :; 

''*Foi^it*^i3*s  ?  itiinot  large,"  replied  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  he  raie":  for  ' 
Isabel  had  ttlso  risen  and  was  coming  forward.  '   '  "^ 

: '  ^^  And  {^ay  what  id  Lady  IsabePs  answer  ?"  quickly  asked  the  eouiit^ss, 

tUftliOg't0^4lell''i- •,   •      •'•■'  ,:..-•  :M/>rrf 

Not  to  her  did  Isabel  condescend  to  give  an  answer,  but  die  appfoache^^ 
Mr.  Carlyle,  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone.  -  \  ^ 

-  ;«'M^il> yW'fciv^e' knea  few  hours  for  consideration ?"  '  - ! 

A*^  I  am"eni{f>to5  happy' that  you  should  accord  it  consideratioit,  fof iH 
speaks  t<y  fklb'ef 'h<^;"  was  his  reply,  as  he  opened  the  door  for  hei^  t6^ 
pa»s  ottti    '^'  I  Vftl  bier  hei-e  again  this  afternoon."  .      ..     * 

:  It  WJ«l'ape)!^eking  debate  that  Lady  Isabel  held  with  herself  in  the* ^ 
s^Htnde^of  her^'Chamber,  whilst  Mr.  Carlyle  touched  upon  ways  and  nieans' 
to  La<hr  Moimt  Severn.  Isabel  was  little  inore  than  a  chSd,  and  as^  k\ 
ohild  she;  TeAsonedj  locking  neither  far  nor  deep  •  the  shallow^  pal|>kblef^ 
aspect  of  kffiLirs  alone  presenting  itself  to  herTtew.'  That  Mr.  Oaiij^lr' 
was  not  of  rank  equal  toher  own,  she  scarcely  remember^  v  East  Lj^e 
seemed  a  veryfair  settlement  in  life,  and  in  poiAt'  6f  rise,  beaiit;^,  and!' 
iinportaned^  It  was  $npe]^  to  the  holiie  she  was  nowin.  She  forgot  that' 
b«ir  pesitioa  at  Sast  Lynne  as  Mr.  Carlyle^s  wife,  woulicF  ndt  be  what  # 
badibeetf  asllxi^'Mduut  dat^hterl  sh^  forj^t  that  she  vrould^ 

bd'i;ieid'td^a<i)^t  hckxie,  shut' out  frem- the  great  world,  the  pomps  afld^ 
vanitseSf;io^44^ll^  i^he  was  born;  ^^e  liked  Mr.  Carlyle  mtich,  ;she  likecl' 
to  be  with  him,  she  experienced  pUastire  in  doni^rsling  ifritit-m  in* 
^Mtif'hmiitft  ilEiit  ofh^  iH-^tn^hed  fancy  which  had  crept  eve^'hler,  there 
W^Mld ll^^'b^  adangerof  her fklKng  in  loVe ^th  Mi^ Catlj^le.  And; 
c^l'  lo^^^eiiiove^  forever  from  the  bi€ter  dependebbe  bti'Lady  Mount^ 
Severtif<^East'%B6e  would  in  truth,  after  that,  se^m'^hk  she  had  called 

c^^So  ftfip  It  fodfes  iavouriB(b V  mentally  exclaimed  poor  Isabd,  ^^but 
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ihtre  is  jth*  ^tbw  8Mb<»f  tbo  ^oeitioa.  It  b  not  oi^  Hha^  I  do  i|p4  kw 
Mr.  Carlyle,  bat  I  f^^ar  I  do  Ioyo,  ov  vory  nearly  lav«^  Fvaoob  Lemoa* 
I  wish  Ae  would  ask  mo  to  be  his  wifo!'-K)r  that  I  Y^ii  noiPtr  seen 
him.'' 

Isabel's  soliloquy  was  iateerupted  by  the  entranoe  of  Mis.  Leweoa  and 
the  countess.  What  the  latter  had  said  to  the  old  lady  to  wia  her  to  dM 
cause,  was  best  known  to  herself,  but  she  was  eloquent  in  it.  They*  belfc 
used  every  possible  argument  to  induce  her  to  aee^  Mr.  Carlyife :  iib% 
old  lady  declaring  she  had  never  been  introduced  to  any  one  sm  was  so 
much  taken  with  (and  Mrs.  Leyison  was  incapable  of  asserting  what  was 
not  true);  that*  he  was  wordi  a  dozen  empty-iheaded  men  of  th*  gvtst 
world. 

Isabel  listened,  now  swayed  mie  way,  now  the  other,  and  whao  after- 
noon came,  her  head  was  aching  with  perplexity.  The  stumUing^bloek 
that  she  could  not  get  over  was  Francis  Levison.  She  saw  |f  r.  CarlyM 
approach  from  her  window,  and  went  down  to  the  drawing«|!oom,  n^  ia 
the  least  knowing  what  her  answer  was  to  be  :  a  shadowy  idea  was  pter 
senting  itself  that  she  would  ask  him  lor  longer  timci  i^nd  write  her 
answer. 

In  the  drawing-room  was  Francis  Lerison,  and  her  heart  beat  wildly: 
which  s^d  beating  might  have  convinced  her  that  she  ought  not  to^  mam 
another. 

'^  Where  hare  you  been  hiding  yoursdf  P'  cried  hew  ^  Did  you  hear 
of  our  mishap  with  the  pony  carriage  f"^  ' 

^'  No^"  was  her  answer^ 

''  I  was  driving  Emma  into  town.  The  pony  took  fright^  Jdcka^ 
phmged,  and  went  down  upon  his  knees :  she  took  fright  in  h«r  turn,  got 
out,  and  walked  back.  So  I  gave  the  brute  some  ehasttsan^nt  and  a 
race,  and  brought  him  to  the  stables,  getting  home  in  tiqie  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Carlyle.  He  seems  an  out-and-out  ^od  fellpw,  Isabel,  and 
I  congratulate  you.'' 

«  What !"  she  uttered. 

<'  Dont  start.  We  are  all  v^  the  family,  and  my  Ifidy  toM  me :  I 
won't  betray  it  abroad.  She  sftys  East  Lynne  is  a  place  to  be  coveted: 
I  wish  you  happiness,  IsabeL'* 

<'  Tluink  you,"  she  rsturned,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  though  her  throat 
beat  and  her  lips  quivered.  ^<  You  are  premature  in  your  oongvatulatiofii^ 
Captain  Levison.'' 

^<  Am  I  P  Keep  my  good  wishes,  then,  till  the  right  man  oomes.  I 
am  beyond  the  pale  myself,  and  dare  not  think  of  entering  tibe  happy 
state,"  he  added,  m  a  pointed  tone.  <<  I  have  indulged  dreams  of  it,  like 
others,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  indulge  them  seriousty :  a  poor  man,  with 
UBcertain  prospects,  can  only  play  the  butterfly,  perhaps  to  his  life's  end." 

He  quitted  the  room  as  he  spoke.  It  was  imposable  for  Isabel  to  mis- 
understand him,  but  a  feeling  shot  across  her  mind,  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  was  fals^  and  heartless.  One  of  the  servants  appeared,  showing 
in  Mr.  Carlyle :  nothing  false  or  heartless  about  him.  He  dosed  the 
door,  and  approached  her,  but  she  did  not  speak,  and  her  lips  were  white 
and  trembUng.    Mr,  Carlyle  waited. 

'<  Well  p"  he  said,  at  length,  in  a  gentle  tone.  ^'  Have  you  dsoided  to 
gfant  my  prayer  P" 


tad  Modi9l^  A»  had  difiealiy  ia  aoaqu^iiaip  lier  faiotiaa»  '*  BaW<»X 
was  gokif^  to  teM  jon  m  w^ 

*^  Preteatly^"  kewlyipered^  lealiDgher  toa  aofa;  ^  aiaoaft  badi a&ci 
lowMtnom    Oky  Isabel,  jMMihava  made  me  Yeiy  happy  !'^ 

^<  I  oughl  ta  tell  you,  I  siust  tell  yoa^*^  aha  ba§^  «g«i»9  m  Aa  miiil 
e(  hysterical  tesii.  ^^  Thau^h  I  hava  said  yes  to  yainr  prapfMsl,  I  do 
pot^^yet-  —It  hss  eane  apoa  ne  hy  sarpriss^'^  A»  staioniefed*  ^  I 
like  you  veiy  mack }  i  estean  aad  lespec^  you :  hat  I  dka  aot  yat  hyta 
yoa.'^ 

<<I  should  wotidepifyaadkL  Buly«uidU  kime  eavn  yoapr  kursk 
Isabel." 

<^  Oh  yessy"  she  aamestly  answered^    ^  J  hopa  sq.^' 

He  drew  har  ckser  ta  hlB^  bent  his  ^aiaa,  and  took  from  bar  lips  Us 
Arat  hiss.  Isabel  wbb  paanva :  she  8U{^sed  he  had  gaiiiad  the  right  to 
do  so.     **  My  dearest !  it  is  all  I  ask." 

Mr.  Carfyle  stayed  aver  the  following^  day,  aikd  baCoia  ha  departed  in 
1^0  efaning,  anraagtments  had  been  disaussed.  Tba  mairii^  wes  to 
take  place  immediately:  all  coaceraad  had  a  motive  for  IvsRyingf  it  obh 
Mr.  Carlyle  was  aaioous  that  tha  fair  flower  should  bs  his }  Isfihel  was 
sick  of  Caslle  Mariiag,  sick  of  soma  of  tha  peopla  in  it }  my  lady  was 
sick  of  Isabel.  In  less  than  a  month  it  was  ta  be,  aad  Francis  Loyisoa 
sneered  over  the  *'  indecent  haste/'  Vk^  Gsrhrb  wrote  to  tbe  eari»  and 
Lady  Mount  Severn  amiouaaed  that  she  shauld  pvesent  Isabel  with  the 
trousseau,  and  wrote  to  London  to  order  it.  It  is  a  positiva  fiict  that 
when  ho  waa  tahmg^  Iqsjvo  of  her  she  chmgf  to  h»m* 

<<  I  wish  I  could  take  you  now,  my  darlong  S^  he  wMarad.  ^  X  oanaot 
bear  to  laavo  you  hera.^* 

^I  wish  you  ooi:ddP  sha  sighfd.  <<Yau  hare  sesa  onljrtbe  aaimy 
side  of  Lady  Mount  Severn." 


II. 

The  sensatimis  of  Mr.  Carlyle  when  he  returned  to  West  Lyws  wsre 
very  much  like  those  of  an  Ston  boy»  who  knows  he  has  bsAXi*  iA  mis^ief^ 
and  dieads  detection.  Always  opoa  as  to  his  qwo  affidrs»  foi?  bo  had 
nothing  to  conceal,  ho  yet  deemed  it  f  :spedient  to  dissAmt>la  l»pw..  !Re 
felt  that  his  sister  would  be  bitter  at  the  prospect  of  hi^  maniyio^;  in^ 
sl^t  had  taught  him  that,  years  pasti  and  he  beliavad  thal^  af  all 
women,  tha  most  objeetionaUa  ta  her  would  ba  Lady  Isabal»  for  Misa 
Cariyle  looked  to  the  uaefiil,  and  hs4  aeitber  sywpati^y  noff  admiration 
for  the  baauti^.  He  was  aot  suio  but  ihe  migt^  bQ  capable  of 
endeavouring  to  frustrate  tha  mArriage»  should  news  pf  U  i;each  b^r  em^ 
and  her  indomitable  will  had  carried  many  strange  thiags  io  bc^r  Ufe  : 
therefore  you  will  not  blame  Mr.  Csriyla  S»r  obsei^vwg  awl^  i;«tioence 
as  to  hia  future  plansL 

A  family  of  the  name  of  Carew  had  boea  aboi^  tftJmg  Sa^  lo^ima : 
they  wished  to  rent  1%  furaished,  £»r  threa  yaars,    Upon  som^  p{  the 
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d8  JEoit  Lynve. 

minor  arrangements  they  and  Mr.  Carlyle  were  opposed,  but  the  latter 
declined  to  give  way.  During  his  absence  at  Castle  Marling,  news  had 
arrived  from  them — that  they  acceded  to  all  his  terms,  and  would  enter 
upon  East  Lynne  as  soon  as  was  convenient.  Miss  Carlyle  was  full  of 
congratulation ;  it  was  off  their  hands,  she  said :  but  the  first  letter  Mn 
Carlyle  wrote  was — to  decline  them.  He  did  not  tell  this  to  Miss  Car-^ 
lyle.  The  final  touches  to  the  house  were  given,  preparatory  to  the  re^ 
ception  of  its  inhabitants,  three  maid  and  two  men  servants  hired  lind 
sent  there,  upon  board  wages,  until  the  family  should  arrive. 

One  evening,  three  weeks  subsequent  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  yisit  toOastle 
Marling,  Barbara  Hare  called  at  Miss  Carlyle's,  and  foutid  them  going  to 
tea,  much  earlier  than  usual.  ' 

«  We  dined  earlier,"  said  Miss  Corny,  '<  and  I  ordered  tea  in  aff  soM 

as  the  dinner  went  away.    Otherwise  Archibald  would  have  taken  'bone.*' 

^'  I  am  as  well  without  tea,"  said  he.  "  And  I  have  a  niass^  of  fauskcn 

to  get  through  yet."  •  *   ••    <     i ,  J 

"You  are  not  as  well  without  it,*'  cried  Miss  Corny,  ^*a.nd;'P'don*t 

choose  that  you  should  go  without  it.     Take  off  your  bonnet^'  Btttbara. 

He  does  things  like  nobody  else  :  he  is  off  to  Castle  Mariing  to-nikirrow, 

aud  never  could  open  his  lips  till  just  now  that  he  was  gomg.^'  ^  /  K'U.  > 

^' Is  that  invalid — Brewster,  or  what  his  name  is-^id  tip  «t  Castle 

Marling  still?"  exclaimed  Barbara.  ^  .  ;    >  =     / 

"  He  is  there  still,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle.  1 1.  •  / 

Barbara  sat  down  to  the  tea-table,  though  protesting  ^ktebf  ougUt 

not  to  remain,  for  she  had  told  her  mamma  she  should  be  home4o<n^ftke 

tea.  Miss  Carlyle  interrupted  what  she  was  saying,  by  teUitfg^her^  brother 

she  should  go  presently  and  pack  his  things.  •    .u;d  ..ii 

"Oh  no,  returned  he,  with  alarming  quickness,  ** I- witt  pax^ilkbiiii 
myself,  thank  you.  Peter,  you  can  put  the  portmanteau  ia>>nEly'kroom. 
.The  large  one."  ■       J^.  :r. 

**  The  large  one !"  echoed  Miss  Corny,  who  never  could  let  »h3rthing 
pass  without  her  interference,  "  why,  it's  as  big  as  a  house.  What  ia  tiie 
world  can  you  want,  dragging  that  with  you  ?" 

"  I  have  papers  and  things  to  take,  besides  clothes."  <  >    ' 

^\  X  am  sure  I  could  pack  all  your  things  in  the  small  one,"  pei^isted 
Miss  Corny.  "  I'll  try.  You  only  tell  me  what  you  want  put  in.  Take 
the  small  portmanteau  to  yotfr  master's  room,  Peter." 

]^r.  Carlyle  glanced  at  Peter,  and  Peter  glanced  back  again  with  an 
iAiperceptibfe  nod.  **  I  prefer  to  ^sick  iny  things  myself,  Comelift.  What 
Jbi^ve  you  done  now  ?"  .  c  .    l? 

"  A  stupid  trick,"  she  ahswered^ — ^for,  in  fidgeting  with  a  knife,  Miis 
Corny  had  cut  her  finger.  ^^  Have  you  any  sticking-plaster,  Archibi^^' 
He  opened  his,  pocket-book,  and  laid  it  on  the  table  while  he  took  fiom 
it  some  olack  plaster*  Miss  Carlyle's  inquisitive  eyes  caught  sight' of  a 
letter  lying  there;  sanS  ci^rdmonie,  she  stretched  out  her  haAd,  eaughfe^ 
up,  and  opened  it.  *  ,^ 

"  Who  is  this  from  ?     It  is  a  lady's  writing."  rr 

Mr.  Cariyle  laid  his  hand  flat  upon  it,  as  if  to  hide  it  from  faei^  view. 
"  Excuse  me,  Cornelia ;  that  is  a  private  letter."  /! 

"  Private  nonsense  !^  ret(^ted  Miss  Corny  ;  ^'  I  am  sure  ^da  ^t  no 
letters  that  I  may  not  read.     It  bears  yesterday's  postmark.^' 


$ 

<<  Ob]%e  mie  with  the  letter,"  he  returned  \  and,  Miss  Carljle,  in  her 
^astonishment  at  the  calmly  authoritative  tone,  yielded  it  to  him. 

"  Archibald,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?** 

''Nothing,"  answered  he,  shutting  the  letter  in  the  pocket-book,  and 
returning  it  to  his  pocket,  leaying  out  the  sticking-plaster  for  Misd 
Oomy's  benefit.  '^  It's  not  fair  to  look  into  a  man's  private  letters,  is  it, 
Barbara  ?" 

He  laughed  good  humouredly  as  he  looked  at  Barbara.  But  she  had 
seen  with  surprise  that  a  deep  flush  of  emotion  had  risen  to  his  face — he, 

00  calm  a  man  !  Miss  Carlyle  was  not  one  to  be  put  down  easily,  and  she 
returned  to  the  charge. 

''  Archibald,  if  ever  I  saw  the  Vane  crest,  it  is  on  the  seal  of  that 
letter." 

''  Whedier  it  is  the  Vane  crest  on  the  letter,  or  any  other,  the  contents 
of  it  were  written  for  my  eye  alone,"  he  rejoined.  And,  somehow,  Misd 
Carlyle  did  not  like  the  firm  tone.     Barbara  broke  the  silence. 

'*  Shall  you  call  on  the  Mount  Severns  this  time  ?" 

*'  Pifobably,"  he  answered. 

'^Do  they  talk  yet  of  Lady  Isabel's  marrying?"  pursued  Barbara* 
^'  Did  you  hear  anything  of  it  ?" 

''  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  all  I  heard  or  did  not  hear,  Barbara. 
Your  tea  wants  more  sugar,  does  it  not  ?" 

''  A  little,"  she  answered,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  drew  the  sugar-basin  towards 
her  oup^  and  dropped  four  or  five  large  lumps  in,  before  anybody  could 
slop  him. 

"  Whafs  that  forP"  asked  Miss  Corny. 

He  burst  out  laughing.  '<  I  forgot  what  I  was  doing.  Really,  Barbaraj 

1  beg  your  tea's  pardon.     Cornelia  will  give  you  anomer  cup." 

''But  it'd  a  cup  of  tea  and.  so  much  good  sugar  wasted,"  tartly  re- 
sponded Miss  Corny. 

Barbara  jsprang  up  the  moment  tea  was  over.  '^  I  don't  know  what 
mamma  will  say  to  me.  And  it  is  beginning  to  grow  dusk  !  She  will 
think  it  is  late  for  me  to  be  out  alone." 

'^  Archibald  can  walk  with  you,"  said  Miss  Carlyle. 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  cried  he,  in  his  plain,  open  way.  "  Dill  is  wait- 
ing for  me  in  the  office^  and  I  have  some  hours'  work  before  me.  Haw* 
«ver — I  suppose  you  won't  care  to  ppt  up  with  Peter's  attendance ;  so 
make  haste  with  your  bonnet,  Barbara." 

No  need  to  tell  Barbara  that,  when  the  choice  between  him  and  Peter 
depended  on  the  speed  she  should  make.  She  wished  good  evening  to 
Miss  Carlyle,  and  went  out  with  him,  he  taking  her  parasol  from  her 
hand.  It  was  a  calm,  lovely  night,  very  light  yet,  and  they  took  the  field 
•^way. 

Barbara  could  not  forget  Isabel  Vane.  She  never  had  forgotten  her, 
x>r  the  jealous  feeling  that  arose  in  her  heart  at  Mr.  Carlyle's  constant 
visits  to  East  Lynne  when  she  inhabited  it.  She  returned  to  the  subjecit 
now. 

*'- 1  asked  you,  Archibald,  whether  you  had  heard  that  Lady  Isabel  was 
likely  to  marry."  ^ 

''  And  I  answered  you,  Barbara :  that  my  memory  could  not  carry  all 
I  may  have  h^ard." 


Id6  JBMi  Lynn^ 

^  Bui  «d  ^a  ?^ 'pmisteil  Btf bara. 

'^  You  sre  persevoiifig,''  ke  aoitkd*  '^  I  believe  Lady  Isabel  ie  likalj 
to  marry.** 

Barbm  drew  a  rolieTed  ligli.     <<  To  whom  P" 

The  Kome  aurased  tmile  pktyed  on  his  lif  s.  ^  Do  you  ««p0OM  I  eonld 
pat  prefiMitare  questions  ?  I  may  be  able  to  tell  yoa  more  «bo»t  it  ate 
my  next  return  from  Castle  Marling." 

^  Do  try  and  find  out,"  said  she.  '^  Perfu^  it  is  to  Lord  Vanow  Who 
is  it  says  mat  more  marriages  arise  from  habitual  associatioa  than'     ■  " 

61m  stdpped)  for  Mr*  Garlyle  had  turned  his  qres  «|pon  ^r,  and  mi 
laughing. 

^  You  are  «  dever  gfuesseiv  Barbara*  Lord  Yaae  is  a  iittia  4diaifer, 
five  or  six  years  old." 

^  Oh,"  i^tumed  Barbara*  ooobiderably  discomfited. 

"'And  the  nmest  child/'  he  warmly  continued i  ''<!ipaa  taaperedi 
generous  hearted,  earnest  spiiited.  Should  I  bave  ehildrea  of  my  owx^" 
he  added,  switching  the  hedge  with  the  parasol,  and  qpealdng  ia  «a  ab- 
stracted manner,  as  if  forgetful  of  his  companioDy  "I  co«ld  wish  tbmm  to 
be  like  William  Vane." 

'<  A  very  important  confession,"  gaily  rvtumed  Barbara.  *^  After  can* 
inyinff  to  impress  West  I^yune  with  the  ooavicdoa  thatjfou  w€ve  <•  be 
an  old  bachelor." 

**  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  pronused  West  Lynne  aaytfaii|g  ef  the 
Bort,"  ened  Mr.  Carlyle. 

Barbara  laughed  now.  '^  I  suppose  West  Lynne  judges  by  ^ppesr- 
ances.     When  a  man  owns  to  thirty  years——" 

"  Which  I  don't  do,"  lAtemipted  Mr.  Cariyle,  eonsiderably  damagiBg 
the  hedge  and  ih»  parasol.  **  I  may  be  an  old  married  maa  before  I 
oount  ^irty^  ^  chaaees  arO)  that  1  shall  be." 

*'  Then  you  must  have  fixed  upon  your  wife,"  she  quickly  cried. 

*^  I  do  not  say  I  have  not,  Barbara.  All  in  .good  time  to  proclaim  it, 
tiiougfa." 

Barbara  withdrew  ber  arm  from  Mr.  Carlyle's,  under  pretese*  o£  M* 
pinning  her  shawl.     B«r  heart  was  beating,  her  whole  frame  tiiembling, 

~  she  fSsared  he  might  detect  her  *emotion.  She  never  thoaght  lie<!ould 
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allude  to  aay  one  httt  herself    Poor  Barbara  J 

'^  How  flushed  you  look,  Barbara !"  he  exdaimed*  '^  Have  I  walked 
too  fast?" 

<She  seemed  not  to  he«r,  intent  upon  hear  shawL  Then  she  took  Us 
«am  again,  and  they  walked  on,  Mr.  Carlyle  striking  the  hedge  and  the 
pass  more  industriously  Aan  ever.  Another  miautei  and-^&e  handb 
*WM  m  two. 

"  I  thought  you  would  do  It,"  said  Barbara,  while  he  was  regarding 
the  parssol  witii  ludierous  dismay.    *^ Never  mind;  it  is  an  old  one." 

^1  will  bvhig  yott  another  to  replaee  it.  What  is  the  oolour  ?  BrowzL 
I  won't  forget    HM  the  relies  a  minute,  Barbara.^' 

He  put  the  pieces  in  her  hand,  and  taking  out  a  note-case,  made  a  note 
lapeBotl. 

««  What's  th|jb  for  ?"  she  inqmred. 

He  held  it  close  to  her  eyes  that  she  loight  disoern  what  be  iiad 
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Irritien :  ''Brown  parasoL  B.  H."  ''A  lemiiidar  ibr  me^  BttAmm,  in 
tmt  I  ioTg%L" 

Barbara's  eye  detected  another  item  or  two,  already  entered  In  tile 
note«oaie.  ''  Piana^  *'  Piatew"  '^  I  jot  4own  the  tliiiifl;%  aa  tkej  occur 
to  me,  tint  I  must  get  in  L<Midott»"  he  ej^laiaed.  ^  Ouerwite  I  iheukL 
forget  hair' 

**  In  London !  I  thought  you  were  going  in  an  opfKMite  direotion  z 
to  Castle  Marling." 

It  was  a  alip  of  the  tonguei  but  Mr.  Carlyle  repaired  it.  ^  I  mav  pro^ 
befaly  have  to  visit  London  as  well  as  Castte  MadJing.  J3ow  bright  the 
moon  looks,  rising  ^ere,  Baa4>ara  I" 

''  So  bright — that,  or  the  sky-^that  I  saw  your  eecrets,'*  answered  jhe. 
'<  Hano !     Plate !     What  can  you  want  witik  either,  Archibald  P" 

''  They  are  Ibr  East  Ljmae^"  he  ^nietly  re{^ied» 

"  Oh»  for  the  Carews."  And  Baibara's  interest  in  the  items  was  gone. 

They  turned  into  the  road  just  b^ow  the  Grove,  and  reached  it.  Mit. 
Carlyle  hdld  the  gate  open  for  Barbam. 

*'  You  will  eeme  in  and  say  good  nigpht  to  mftinma.  She  was  saying 
in-day  what  a  stranger  you  have  made  of  yourself  lately." 

^'  I  have  been  busy*  And  I  realiy  have  not  the  time  to-night.  Yon 
must  nm&Babw  me  to  her  instead." 

He  closed  the  gate  again.  But  Barbara  leaned  over  it^  unwiDiiig  to 
iethkn  ge. 

^'  ShaU  yon  be  away  a  week?* 

^<  I  dare  say  I  ma^.  Here^  take  the  wreck  of  the  parasol^  Barbaira:  I 
was  about  to  carry  it  off  with  me.  I  can  buy  you  a  new  one  withoat 
etcwlii^  the  old  one." 

^*  .^hibald,  I  have  long  wished  to  ask  you  something,"  said  she,  in  a 
tone  of  ai:^]«6sed  i^itation^  as  she  took  the  pieees  and  flung  them  on 
the  path  by  the  thick  trees.     "  You  will  not  deem  me  fbolisk  ? 

"Whatisitr 

**  When  you  gave  me  the  geld  chain  and  kxdiet  a  year  ago— -"yoa  re- 
member?" 

"Yes.    WeU?" 

*^  I  pat  some  eC  that  hair  of  Richard's  in  it,  and  a  bit  of  Anne's,  and 
nf  mammal :  a  litUe  tiny  bit  of  each.     And  there  is  room  &r  mere^  you 


She  held  it  to  him  as  she  spoke,  tot  die  always  wore  it  round  her  neck, 
attached  to  the  ehain* 

^  I  cannot  see  well  by  this  light,  Barbara.  If  there  is  room  for  more, 
what  of  that  ?" 

**  I  like  to  think  that  I  possess  a  memento  of  my  best  friends,  or  of 
those  who  were  dear  to  me.  I  wish  yo«  to  give  me  a  bit  of  yomr  hak 
to  put  with  the  rest — as  it  was  yoa  who  gave  bm  the  leoket." 

**  My  hair  1"  returned  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  a  tone  of  as  much  astonishment 
as  if  sue  had  asked  for  his  head.  **  What  good  wonld  diat  do  you>  or  the 
locket  either,  Barbara  ?" 

Her  face  flushed  paiofuUy  in  the  nneertain  light :  her  heart  beat  &r 
more  so.  "  I  like  to  have  a  remembrance  of  the  j&ieads  I-^I  care  fort" 
•he  stammered*     "  Notfaii^  more^  Archibald."  ^ 
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HiB  deteeted  neither  the;  isnidtioii  nor  the  depth  o(  feeling,  the  ^ortclt 
feeling  that  had  prompted  the  request,  and  he  met  it  with  good-natured 
tidiouie. 

'<  What  a  pity  you  did  not  tell  me  yesterday,  Barhara !  I  had  my 
hair  operated  upon  and  might  have  sent  you  the  snippings.  Don^t  be  a 
goose,  child,  and  exalt  me  into  a  Wellington,  to  bestow  hair  and  auto- 
graphs.     I  can't  stop  a  minute  longer.     Good  night." 

He  hastened  away  with  quick  strides,  and  Barbara  covered  her  fiice 
^ith  her  hands.  '^  What  have  I  done  ?  what  have  I  done  ?"  she  reiterated 
aloud.  '^  Is  it  in  his  nature  to  be  thus  indifferent— -matter  of -fict?  Has 
he  ,np  sentiment  ?  But  it  will  come.  Oh,  the  bliss  this  bight  has 
brought  forth !  there  was  truth  in  his  tone  beneath  its  v^n  of-^mookety, 
when  he  spoke,  of  his  chosen  wife.  I  need  not  go  far  to  gueds  wh^  it  is 
;  — ^he  has  told  no  one  else,  and  he  pays  attention  to  none  but  me. 
Archibald,  my  darling !  when  once  I  am  your  wife  you  shall  know  how 
fondly  I  )o?e  you  :  you  cannot  know  till  then." 

She  lifted  her  fair  young  face,  beautiful  in  its  radiance^  and  gaisediiat 
'  .ihc;  dfepepi^  moonlight;  then  turned  away  and  pursued   ber- path 
up  the  garden-walk,  unconscious  that  something,  wearing  a  b(»inet, 
pushed  its  head  beyond  the  trees  to  steal  a  look  after  her.     Barbara 
Y  w4'^id  Ic^  could  she  have  divined  there  was  a  third  parfy  td  thfe  in- 
''Jterview*:  •.  -"^  ••'  ■■■^-r^ 

'.     It  was  two  or  three  mornings  after  the  departiure  of  Mr.  Oarlyle  that 
Jjfr-  DiU  i^ppeared  before  Miss  Carlyle,  bearing  a  letter.     She  Hrfts*  busy 
.-l^glU'ding.tbe  effect  of  some  new  muslin  curtains,  jiist  put  up^  Aiiddid 
not  pay  attention  to  him.  .  .  «♦    •:? 

<*  Will  you  please  take  the  letter,  Miss  Cornelia.     Thepi^stmlafr  left 
'  r(t  ilhtbe  ioSaxie  with  ours.     It  is  from  Mr.  ArchibaUL"  ti  ii  //  ' 

('  Why,  what  has  he  got  to  write  to  me  about  i'Vjetertedf  Miss  Gorioy. 
f^  Doss  4e  say  when  he  is  coming  home?"  .',!!.. 

fSYou  had  better  see,  Miss  Cornelia.     Mine  does  not".  <;  i  <  :  -M  ./ 
r?  iShe^  opened  the  letter,  glanced  at  it,  and  sank  down  (m-a  chair :  mise 
ovtevcbme,  more  stupified  than  she  had  felt  in  her  whole  life,    ;  ^  •         < 

'*  Castle  Martiag,  May  Ist 
■  ,  <^Mt.dxa^  Cobneua,*— I  was  married  this  morning  to  Lady  Isabel 
Vane,  and  hasten  briefly  to  acquamt  you  with  the  fact.     I  will  write  you 
anove  fully  to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  and  explain  all  things. 

i    !  ..  '' Ever  your  affectionate  brodier,        ^ 

^' AbCHIBALD  CARI<TXiK,"i 

^<  ItiS'S  boaZ}"  were  the  first  guttural  sounds  that  escaped  from  Miss 
Carlyle's  throat,  when  speech  came  tocher.  ,.  ..» 

Mr.  Dill  only  stood  tike  a  stone  image. 

^'  It  is  a  hoax,  I  say,''  raved  Miss  Carlyle.  <^  What  are  you  sttindbg 
tiiere  ^,  like  a  gander,  on  one  leg?"  she  reiterated,  venting  her^  abger 
upon  the  unofiPending  man.     '*  Jk  it  a  hoax,  or  not  ?*'  .  rr 

<<  I  am  overdone  with  amazement,  Miss  Corny.     It  is  not  a  hoax :  I 
have  had  a  letter  too." 

<'It  can't  bj  true;  it  canU  be  true.     lie  had  no  more  thought «f 
being  married  when  he  left  here,  three  days  ago,  than  I  have." 
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«  How  can  we  tell  that,  Misd  Corny?  Ho^  «it^  we  to  ktidW Hi  did 
not  go  to  be  married  ?     I  faney  he  did." 

"  Go  to  be  married!"  shrieked  Miss  Corny,  in  a  passion,  ''he  wotdd 
not  be  such  a  fool.     And  to  that  fine  lady-child  I    No ;  no.**  ' 

*'  He  has  sent  this  to  be  put  in  the  county  journals/'  said  Mr.  Dfll, 
holding  forth  a  scrap  of  paper.     ^'  They  are  married,  safe  enough." 

Miss  Carlyle  took  it  and  held  it  before  her :  her  hand  was  cold  ad  lee, 
and  shook  as  if  with  palsy. 

'^  Married.^-On  the  Ist  inst.,  at  Castle  Marling,  by  the  chaplain  to 
llie  Earl  of  Mount  Severn,  Archibald  Carlyle,  Esquire,  of  East  Lynne, 
to  the  Lady  Isabel  Mary  Vane,  only  child  of  William,  Kite  Earl  of 
Mount  Severn."   * 

Miss  Cariyle  tore  the  paper  to  atoms  and  scattered  iti    'Mr.  Dill 
;  afterwards  made  cc^ies  from  memory,  and  sent  them  to  the  journal 
offices^     But  let  that  pass. 

"  I  will  never  forgive  him,"  she  deliberately  uttered,  "  and  I  Will  neifer 
forgive  im  tolerate  her.  The  senseless  idiot !  to  go  and  many  Mount 
Severn's  expensive  daughter!  a  thing  who  goes  to  court  i^  fedtliers  aid 
a  tail>-HBtnaming  out  l£ree  yards  behind  her !"  ' 

r  I  '«f  He  is  net  an  idiol^  Miss  Cornelia."  ' '  '  i 

'  ^He  isiNTorse;  he  is  a  wicked  madman,''  she  retorted,  'm  i  inidw4y 
state  between  rage  and  tears.  '^  He  must  have  been  stark  staring  miid 
to  g^vand  "doit ;  and  had  I  gathered  an  inkling  of  the  project  1  4ould 
haVotakeii't>ut  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  him.  Ay,  you  lii^y  stt^, 
old  IKll^:  but  i  would,  as  truly  asl  hope  to  have  my  sins  forgiv^ii:^  Wta^ 
are  they  to  live ?"  :;   /.  3  ^.x' 

''   *♦!  i^Jtp^ctthey  wiH  live  at  East  Lynne." 

"What?"  screaAied  Miss  Corny.     ««Live  at  East  Lyniie,  ^th  Hie 
\CM^^vsr!KlSoaiatfe  going  mad  too,  I  think."  /  ^' 

"  The  negotiation  with  the  Carews  is  off,  Miss  Cornelia.  When^Mr, 
Archibald  returned  from  Cal^tle  Marling  at  Easter,  he  wrote  to  decline 
them.-^  fr«afwth#c6]j>y  of  the  letter  in  the  copying-book.  I  expcfdt  he 
had  settled  matters  ^eh  with  Lady  Isabel,  and  had  decided  to  keep 
East  Lynne  for  himself." 

Mis^  Cafrlyld^s  tnb^th  had  opened  with  consternation.  Recovering 
partially,  she  rose  fr^m  her  seatj  and,  dewing  herself  to  her  f6ll  and 
majestic  height,  she  advanced  behind  the  astounded  gentlem^an^  ^2ed 
the  collar  of  his  coat  with  both  hands,  and  shook  him  for  serteral 'minutes. 
Poor  old  Dill,  short  and  slight,  was  as  a  puppet  in  her  hands,  and  thought 
his  breatli  had  gone  for  ever. 

"  And  I  would  have  had  out  a  lunacy  comnussion  for  you  also,  you  sly 
villain !  You  ans  in  the'^lot :  you  have  been  aiding  and  abettidg  him : 
you  knew  as  much  of  it  as  he  did.^'  '  ,  ' 

"  I  declare  solemnly,  to  the  Goodness  that  made  me,  I  did  not,"  gcisped 
the  ill-tteated  man,  iehen  he  could  jgather  speech.  "  I  am  as  innocent  as 
a  baby,  Miss  Corny.  When  I  got  the  fetter  just  now  in  the  oflice,  you 
might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather." 

^*  What  has  he  gone  aiid  done  it  for?  an  expensive  tfrl  without  a 
shilling !  And  how  dared  you  be  privy  to  the  refusing  of  East  Lynn<e  to 
the'  Carews  ?  Yah  hane  abetted  him.  But  h^  never  can  be  fool  enough 
to  think  of  Kving  there!" 
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^*  I  w«g  not  privjr  to  it,  Mas  Corny,  before  it  was  done.  And  if  I  had 
been  p — I  am  only  Mr.  Archibald's  servAnt.  Had  be  ooi  inieaded  to  taka 
Bast  Lynae  for  his  own  residenoo,  he  would  not  amiounoe  himfldf  as 
Archibald  Carlyle,  ^  EaH  I^n$ke.  And  he  oan  well  afford  it.  Miss 
CSomy  I  you  know  he  ean ;  and  he  only  takes  up  his  suitable  posidon  in 
going  to  it,"  added  th«  faithful  clerk,  soothingly.  *'  And  sbe  is  a  swee^ 
pretty,  lovable  creature^  though  she  is  «  noble  lady.'^ 

« I  hope  his  folly  will  come  home  to  him  l'^  was  the  wraths  >•» 
joinder. 

<<  The  Fates  forbid  it  i"  cried  old  DilL 

<'  Xhe  F«tes  grsittt  it  P'. echoed  the  exasperated  Miss  Ccmy«  ^<  Ifiotl 
idiot !  WHAT  possessed  him  ?" 

^  W«H,  Miss  Corny,  I  must  hasten  back  to  the  offioQ,"  ooaduded  Mr. 
JDill,  by  way  of  temunadng  the  conference,  *^  And  I  axn  truly  vese^ 
ma'am,  that  you  should  have  fancied  there  was  cause  to  fall  out  upoa 


^'  I  shall  do  it  %gain  before  the  day's  ovei^  if  you  eome  ia  my  My,'* 
kot^Y  responded  Miss  Corny, 

She  sat  down  as  soon  as  ahe  was  alone,  and  her  face  assumed  a  stony, 
rigid  look.  Her  hands  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  Mr.  Cariyle's  letter 
dvqpped  to  the  ipi^ouad.  After  a  while  iier  features  began  to  work»  and 
i»  nodded  her  head,  and  lifte<^  now  one  hand,  now  the  other,  apparent^ 
dihating  various  points  in  her  own  mind.  By-and-by  she  rose,  attired 
herself  in  her  bonnet  and  shsawl,  and  took  the  way  to  Justiee  Have'Si 
She  felt  that  the  news  which  would  be  poured  out  to  West  Lynne  before 
the  day  was  over,  did  reflect  a  slight  upon  herself:  her  mueh*loved 
brother  had  forsaken  her,  to  take  to  himself  one^  nearer  and  dearer,  and 
hsd  done  it  in  dissimulation  ;  therefore  ahe  hcvaelf  would  be  the  first  ix> 
proclaim  it,  far  and  wide. 

£arbam  was  at  the  window  in  the  usual  sitthig-roomi  as  Miss  Oomy 
aatared  the  Grove.  A  grim  smife,  an  spite  of  her  outraged  fe^iBg% 
arOflied  that  la4y's  lips,  v^en  ahe  thought  of  the  blow  about  to  be  dealt 
a«t  to  Barbara :  wy  clearly  had  ahe  penetrated  to  the  love  of  that  yoa^g 
lady  for  Archibald ;  to  her  hopes  of  becoming  his  wife. 

^  Whatever  brings  Corny  up  here  ?"  thought  Barbara,  who  was  kiok- 
i^  veiy  pretty  in  her  aamner  attire,  for  the  weather  was  unusually  warm, 
aadahe  hadjMSumed  it.  ''Sow  are  you?"  she  said,  leaning  fnom  the 
widow*  *'  W4>uld  you  believe  it  ?  the  warm  day  has  actually  tempted 
aaamma  lovth :  papa  is  driving  her  to  Lynneborough.  Come  straight  ia| 
the  hall  door  is  open." 

Miss  Carlyie  came  in,  without  answering ;  and,  sitting  herself  ufMA  a 
dudi^  aanitted  a  -few  diamal  groans,  by  way  of  preliminary* 

Barbara  turned  to  her  quickly.  "  Are  yoa  ill  ?  Has  anything  upset 
|ioa?" 

^  Upset  me !  yon  may  sav  that^"  ejaculated  JiiCss  Corny,  in  wrath. 
'^It  has  turned  my  heart  and  my  feelings  inside  out  What  do  you  say? 
Wine  ?  Nonsense !  don't  talk  of  wine  to  me.  A  heavy  misfortune  has 
hefidlea  tts,  Barbara.    Archibald " 

''  Upon  Archibaldr'  interrupted  Barbara,  in  her  quick  alarm.     "  Ohl 
aame  accident  has  haj^pened  to  him — ^to  the  railway  tnda !    Perhaps  he 
got  his  legs  broken !" 
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*^  I  wiah  to  uy  haart  ke  kad!"  wanaly  Mtoracd  MiM  Corny.  ''& 
and  his  legs  axe  «11  ngh^  jiMce*s  the  pity  1  It  k  iitoem  toaa  tha^ 
Barlmnu" 

fiarfasra  ran  o^er  ¥ariDai  dbastecs  ia  iier  nuod^  and  kftovrifig  tke  beat 
•f  Mjbs  Carlyle's  daspositkni,  began  to  refer  to  some  peouniary  lose* 
^Perhaps  it  is  «bout  East LyAae^''  hazarded  she.  ''The  Oarews  may 
not  be  coming  to  it." 

m^''  Noy  they  are  aot  eomiag  to  it,"  was  the  tact  xetozt.  ^' Somebody  vise 
ifi^  though :  mj  wise  brother.  Archibald  has  gone  «Dd  made  a  feol  'of 
himself,  Barfa^n^  and  aow  he  is  ooming  home  to  live  at  East  Lynne." 

Thongh  there  vicas  mach  that  was  vointelligible  to  fiarbara  in  this,  she 
could  not  suppress  the  flush  of  gratification  that  lose  to  her  cheek  and 
dyed  it  with  blushes,  She  hspd  seen  herself  mistress  of  East  Lynne  in 
some  of  her  bvighteet  dreams.  ''  You  saw  going  to  be  taken  dow^ 
a  notch  or  two,  my  lady/'  thought  the  dear-sighted  Miss  Carlyle.  ''  The 
news  fell  upon  me  this  moraing  like  ^a  thunderbolt,^'  she  said,  akmd: 
''  Old  Dill  breoght  it  to  me.    1  jhook  him  for  his  poiaa." 

''  Shook  old  Dill  !^  reiterated  the  wonderiag  Barbara. 

<<  I  shook  feim  till  my  arms  ached :  he  woa't  forget  it  an  a  harry.  He 
has  been  a^ttii^  Archibald  in  his  wickedness;  coaoealing  things  from 
am  that  he  ought  to  have  come  in  and  declared^  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
X  <oan't  Jiave  the  two  indicted  for  ooasjHracy,'' 

Barbara  eat,  aU  amaiemeat  ^  without  toe  faiateet  idea  of  what  Mies 
Corny  could  be  driying  at. 

'*  You  remember  that  child.  Mount  Severn's  daughter  P  I  think  I  see 
her  now,  caoMig  iato  the  concert-room,  ia  her  white  robeSy  and  her  jewels, 
and  her  flowing  hair,  looidng  Uke  a  young  princess  in  a  iaiiy-tale — all 
very  well  ibr  Ihrt,  fi>r  ivfait  she  is,  4ut  not  for  ua.* 

"  What  of  her  ?"  uttered  Barbara. 

^vArohibaki  hm  masned  her." 

In  spite  of  Barbara's  full  consciousness  that  she  was  Worn  the  peaiN 
tiating  eyes  of  Miss  Corny,  and  in  spite  of  her  own  efforts  Ibr  cabsness, 
avery  feature  in  her  %C9  turned  of  a  j;hastly  wkitoness.  But,  like  JSJm 
Caciyle  had  at  first  doae,  she  took  refuge  ia  disbelief. 

'^It  is  not  truc^  Cornelia." 

^'  It  is  quite  true.  They  wfl»e  married  yesterday  at  Castle  Marling,  bf 
Lord  Mount  Seyem's  chaplain.  Had  I  known  it  then,  and  oould  ha:^ 
got  there,  I  might  haye  contrived  to  part  them,  though  the  Church  cere- 
jBoay  had  passed:  I  should  haye  tried.  But,"  added  the  plain-speaking 
Miss  Corny,  "  yesterday  was  one  thing,  and  to  day's  another ;  and  d[ 
oaarie  nothing  can  be  done  now." 

'<  Escuse  me  an  instantt,"  gasiped  Bflrbara,  in  a  low  tone,  ^^  I  forgot  to 
give  an  order  mamma  left  for  l£e  servants." 

An  order  for  the  servants  !  She  swiftly  passed  up-stairs  to  her  owft 
room,  and  flung  herself  down  on  its  floor  in  utter  (anguish.  The  past  had 
cleared  itself  of  its  mists  i  the  scales  that  were  before  Barbara's  eyes  had 
JPallen  from  them.  She  saw  now  that  while  ehe  had  'cherished  false  and 
delusive  laopes,  in  her  almost  idolatrous  passion  for  Archibald  CarlvW^ 
she  had  never  been  cored  for  by  him.  Even  the  previous  night  she  nad 
lidn  awake  some  of  its  first  hours,  indulging  droams  of  the  sweetest 
phantasy— «nd that  was  theuight  of  his  weddi^-diyr  i  With  aaharp  wail 
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<rf despaifv'Barbanra  flu&g^  h^  armd  up  and  closed  her  aching  eyes:  she 
kne^  that  Irom  that  hour  her  life's  sunshine  had  departed. 
...The  cry  had  been  louder  than  she  heeded,  and  one  of  the  maids,  who 
was  outside  the  door,  opened  it  gently  and  looked  in.  There  lay  Barbara, 
and  there  was  no  mistaking  that  she  lay  in  dire  anguish;  not  of  body,  but 
of  mind.  The  servant  ju(^ed  it  an  inopportune  moment  to  intrude,  and 
quietly  reclosed  the  door. 

Barbara  heard  the  click  of  the  latch,  and  it  recalled  her  to  herself ;  re- 
called her  to  reality ;  to  the  necessity  of  outwardly  surmounting  the 
distress  at  the  present  moment.  She  rose  up,  drank  a  glass  of  water, 
mechanically  smoothed  Her  hair  and  her  brow,  so  contracted  with  pain, 
and  forced  her  manner  to  calmness. 

^  **  Married  to  another !  married  to  another !"  she  moaned,  as  she  went' 
down  the  stairs,  ''  and,  that  other,  her  !  Oh,  fortitude !  oh,  dissimulation! 
at  least  come  to  my  aid  before  his  all-seeing  sister !" 

There  was  actually  a  smile  on  her  face  as  she  entered  the  room.  Miss 
Carlyle  broke  upon  her  g^evance  again  without  delay,  as  if  to  compensate 
for  the  few  minutes'  imposed  silence. 

'  ''  As  sufe  as  that  we  are  living  here,  I  would  have  tried  for  a  conimis- 
sion  of  lunacy  against  him,  had  I  known  this,  and  so  I  told  Dill.  BetteAf 
have  confined  him  as  a  harmless  lunatic  for  a  couple  of  years,  than  /buffer 
him  to  go  free  and  obtain  his  fling  in  this  mad  manner.  I  never  thought 
M 'would  marry:  I  have  warned  him  against  it  ever  since  he  was  in 
Uading-strings. " 

'*  It  is  an  unsuitable  match,*'  said  Barbara. 

*^  It  is  just  as  suitable  as  Beauty  and  the  Beast  in  the  children's  story. 
She,  a  high-born  beauty,  brought  up  to  revel  in  expense,  in  jewels,  lii 
fiftasts,  in  show ;  and  he,  a — a — ^a— dull  bear  of  a  lawyer,  like  the  beast  in 
the  tale." 

Had  Barbara  been  less  miserable,  she  would  have  laughed  outright 
ttiss -Carlyle  continued: 

'  ^^I  have  taken  my  resolution.  I  go  to  East  Lynne  to-morrow,  and 
discharge  those  five  dandies  of  servants.  I  was  up  there  on  Saturday,  and 
there  were  all  three  of  my  damsels  cocketed  up  in  fine  mousseline-de-laine 
gowns,  with  peach  bows  in  their  caps,  and  the  men  in  striped  jackets, 
playing  at  footmen.  Had  I  known,  then,  they  were  Archibald's  servants, 
aiM  not  hired  for  the  Carews !" 

Barbara  said  nothing. 
'  i,  ^  I  shall  go  up  and  dismiss  the  lot,  and  remove  myself  and  servants  to 
East  Lynne,  and  let  my  own  house  furnished.  Expenses  will  be  high 
enough  with  her  extravagant  habits,  too  high  to  keep  on  two  household!^. 
And  a  fine  sort  of  household  Archibald  would  have  of  it  at  East  Lynney. 
with  that  ignorant  baby,  befrilled,  and  bejewelled,  and  becurled^  to 
direct  it." 

«  But  will  she  like  that  ?" 

''  If  she  does  not  like  it,  she  can  lump  it,"  replied  Miss  Carlyle.  *^  And^ 
now  that  I  have  told  you  the  news,  Barbara,  I  am  going  back:  ^nd  I 
had  almost  as  soon  have  had  to  tell  you  that  he  was  put  into  his  coffinJ** 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  not  jealous?"  asked  Barbara,  some  uncdn^ 
troUable  impulse  prompting  her  to  say  it. 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  returned  Miss  Cariyle,  with  asperity.  "  Perhaps,^  had 
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jou  brought  up  a  lad  as  I  have  brought  up  Archibald,  and  lo?ed  nothing 
else  in  the  world,  far  or  near,  you  would  be  jealous,  when  you  found  him 
discarding  you  with  contemptuous  indiHerence,  and  taking  a  young  wife 
to  his  bosoni)  to  be  more  to  him  than  you  had  been." 


III. 

THE  BARL*S  ASTONISHMENT. 

Tepb  announcQment  of  the  marriage  in  the  newspapers  was  the  first  in-^ 
timatiQu  pf  it  Lord  Mount  Seyem  received.  He  was  little  less  thunders 
struck  than  Miss  Corny,  and  came  steaming  to  England  the  same  day^ 
tbereby.  missing  his  wife's  letter,  which  gave  her  version  of  the  affair. 
He  met  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Lady  Isabel  in  London,  where  they  were  fftayiag^ 
at  one  of  the  West-end  hotels :  only  for  a  day  or  two,  however,  for  they 
weipe  going, farther.  Isabel  was  alone  when  the  earl  was  announced^ , 
,  //,  WJt^t^  is  ttie,  weaning  of  this,  Isabel  ?"  began  he,  without  the  circum^ 
locution  of  greeting.     "  You  are  married !" 

", Yes,",  she*  answered,  with  her  pretty,  innocent  blush.     *'  Some  days 

f' AQd;,ii9  Ci^rlyle  the  lawyer!     How  did  it  come  about?^  d 

>  Isabel  :l^egan.  to  think  how  it  did  come  about,  sufficiently  to  give  « 

dear,  jin^ffer^^    ''He-  asked  me,"  she  said,  ''and  I  accepted  him*     He 

came  to  Castle  Marling  at  Easter,  and  asked  me  then.   I  was  very  much 

surprised." 

,,  The  ^^rl  icpked  at  her  attentively.     "  Why  was  I  kept  in  ignorance 

of  tlmy,h&\^\V[  a 

.:<  '\J  fi||d.^t  Jkpow  you  Iff  ere  kept  in  ignorance  of  it.    Mr.  Carlyle  wrote 

to  you,  as  did  Lady  Mount  Severn."  .**■ 

Lord, ])ioi;i^^vera was  as  a  man  in  the  dark,  and  looked  like  it.  V  t 
suppose  this  comes,"  soliloquised  he  aloud,  *'  of  your  father's  havinj^ 
allowed  tl^., gentleman  to  danc^  daily  attendance  at  East  Lynne*.  lAnd 
so  you  fell  in.  love  with  him."  .  i        b 

"  Indeed  no,"  answered  she,  in  an  amused  tone.  "  I  never  thought  o( 
such  a  thing  as  falling. in. love  with  Mr.  Carlyle." 

"  Then  doa't  you,  love  him ?"  abruptly  asked  the  earl.  .t 

"  No,"  she  whispered,  timidly.  **  But  I  like  him  much-r-rob,  very 
much.     And  he  is  so  good  to  me !" 

The  earl  stroked  his  chin,  and  mused.  Isabel  had  destroyed  the  only 
i^sonable  conclusion  he  had  beea  able  to  come  to,  a&  to  the  motives  foK 
the  h^sty  marriage.  ''  If  you  do  not  love  Mr.  Carlyle,  how  comes  it  that 
you  are  so.  wise  iq  the  distinction  between  '  liking'  and  *  love?'  It  cannot 
be  that  you  love  anybody  ^}s6 !"     . 

The  question  told  home,  and  Isabel  turned  crimson.  ''  I  shall  love  my 
husband  in  time,"  was  all  she  answered,  as  she  bent  her  head,  and  played 
nervously  witb  her  watch-chain^ 

*'  My  poor  child!"  involuntarily  exdumed  the  earl.  But  he  was  one; 
wbo  liked  ^o  fathom  the  depth  of  everything,  ''  Who. has  been  staying" 
at  Castle  Mmrling  since  I  left?"  he  asked,  sharply. 

**  Mrs.  Levison  came  down." 

/^;  I  aJi^B^  to,ge^tleme^b-^young  men.** 
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**  Frftneis  L^tibob  !  Ye«i  hme  nerer  been  wo  fbolish  as  i9  HM  iA  love 
with  kimi** 

The  question  was  9&  poiaied,  so  ftbrapl,  and  Isa^^'lr  setf-conBefotwiiOBS 
moreover  so  great,  that  she  hetrayed  lamentahle  confusion ;  and  the  earl 
had  no  further  need  to  ask.  Pity  stole  into  his  hard  eyes  as  they  fixed 
themselves  on  her  downcast,  glowing  face. 

^*  Isahel,"  he  gravely  be^iu^  '^  Ge^tw  J^vison  is  not  a  good  man  :  if 
ever  you  were  inclined  to  inink  him  one,  dispoQSQss  your  mind  of  the  idea, 
and  hold  him  at  arm*^  ^9tan<^.  Btop  his  acquaintaoee  \  enQOiira|pe  up 
tntimacy  with  him^**- 

*'I  have  already  dropped  it,*^  said  Isabel,  ^^natf  I  al^dl  iioil  take  h  im 
ag^in.  But  Lady  Mgunt  9ewrn  mus.t  ^$Qk  well  of  l^m^  or  ^e  wouB 
not  have  him  there.** 

'*  She  thinks  non^  too  well  of  him ;  none  ean^  of  Francia  Levtson,^ 
returned  the  ear),  significantly..  ^*  He  is  hev  cousin,  and  js  one  erf  those 
idle,  YBAUf  empty-headed  flatterers  it  is  her  p]Qa0tH*e  to  ^roup  about  her, 
Do  you  be  wiser,  Iss^bel.  But  this  does  not  solve  ikte  eniffnv^  of  your 
nuuTiage  with  Oarlyle ;  on  the  contrary,  It  renders  it  the  more  unaeeount- 
able.     He  mqgt  have  cajoled  you  into  it.     I  did  suspect  90." 

Before  Isabel  Qould  reply,  Mr.  C^rlyle  eptered,  He  heM  out  his 
hapd  to  the  eari :  the  ^u4  did  not  appear  to  see  it. 

'^  Isabel,"  said  he,  ^  I  am  sorry  to  turn  you  ou.t»  but  }  soppose  you 
have  but  this  one  sitting-room.  I  wish  to  say^  a  i^w  words  to  Mr. 
Carlyle." 

She  quitted  them,  and  the  earl  wheeled  round  and  heed,  Sfr.  Ca^WtiS) 
speaking  in  a  sterUf  haughty  tone. 

^  How  came  this  marriage  about,  sir  f  Do  yon  possess  so  little 
honour,  tbat^  takips^  advantage  of  my  absence,  you  must  mtritdb  yourself 
into  my  family,  and  clandestinely  espouse  Lady  Isabel  Vane  ¥* 

yir,  Carlyle  stood  confounded,  not  confUaed.  He  drew  hIraQelf  up  f|o 
his  full  hei^t,  looking  every  whit  as  fearle^a,  and  fkr  mQii  opble  ^an 
the  peer.     "  My  lord,  I  do  not  understand  you.^ 

**  Yet  I  spealt  plainty.  What  it  it  but  a  dandeatine  proeedure,,  to 
take  advantage  qf  a  guar<fian'»  absence,  and  beguilje  a  yo^m«  girl  into  a 
marriage  beneath  her  ^ 

''  There  has  been  nothing  clandestine  In  my  conduct  towards  Lady 
Isabel  Vane ;  there  shall  be  nothing  but  honour  h.  my  eonduet  towards 
Lady  Isabel  Qarlyle.     Your  lordship  has  been  misinformed.'^ 

"I  have  not  be^n  informed  at  aU,**  retorted  the  carl.  «!  waa 
allowed  to  learn  iJils  from  the  public  papers ;  I,  the  only  relative  of 
Lady  Isabel.** 

**  When  I  proposed  for  Lady  Isabel——** 

^'  But  a  month  ago,^  sarcastically  interrupted  the  earl. 

"  But  a  month  ago,**  calmly  repeated  Mr.  Carlyle,  *<  my  first  action, 
after  Isabel  accepted  me,  was  to  write  to  you.  But  that  1  imagine  you 
may  not  have  received  the  letter,  by  stating  3K)u  first  heard  of  our 
marriage  through  the  papers,  I  should  say  the  want  of  courtesy  lay  on 
your  lordship's  side,  for  having  vouchsafed  me  no  reply  to  it.'* 

"  What  were  the  contents  of  the  letter?"' 

"  I  stated  what  had  occurred;  mentionbg  what  I  waa  able  to  do  in 
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eeremom  tataka  pkea  aa  ioon  ai  night  bab'' 

^  Ana  pray  whera  &»A  yoa  addrem  tba  letter  ?^' 

<'  Laiiy  MouAt  Safieni  could  not  ^ve  me  die.  addreae.  Sha  said,  if  I 
woold  entnitt  die  letter  to  her  she  would  forward  it  with  the  rest  slM 
wrote,  for  she  aiepected  daily  to  hear  fre»  you^  I  iKd  mv9  her  the 
letter,  and  I  heard  no  mera  of  the  matlter,  exoept  that  kar  lachrahip  aent 
me  a  message,  when  Isabel  was  writing  to  na^  that  at  yau  hao  retitttted 
no  reply,  you  of  course  approved," 

<<  Is  this  the  &<^  ?^  eried  the  e^rL 

«  My  lord !"  coldly  replied  Mr.  Cavlyle.  <'  Whati^ver  may  h»  nj 
defects  in  your  ayef ,  1  Ma  ^  leaat  a  man  of  tnilh.  XhM  thia  aliment, 
die  suspieioa  that  yen  were  in  ignoranoa  of  the  ootttei^plalpd  narriage 
neTW  occurred  to  ma»'' 

^'  So  far,  i^en,  I  he|»  yaiir  pardon,  Mfi  Oavlvle,  But  how  eftmc  the 
marriaga  dbout  at  all  P«w«how  came  it  to  be  hunried  wrer  ii^  this  vnseanly 
fashion  ?  Yeu  made  the  offer  at  Easteifi  Isabel  tells  me,  and  you  maxiipied 
her  three  weeks  afbur  it.^ 

*<  And  I  would  hava  manied  her  and  bmught  hev  a^pray^  with  ma  the 
day  I  did  make  it,  had  it  been  practicable,"  returned  Mr.  Caifyle.  ^  I 
have  acted  throughout  for  her  oomfoxi  and  happmesa.^ 

^^  Ob,  indeed !''  returned  t^e  earl,  ratuming  to  hi|  diiagveeahle  tone. 
*'  Perhaps  you  will  put  me  in  pesaessipB  of  the  &ot8,  and  of  your 
motives.'^ 

^  I  warn  you  that  the  facta,  to  you»  will  apt  hcaf  a  pleasant  ecNMid, 
Lord  Mount  Severn." 

<<  Allow  ma  to  b»  the  judg*  of  that,"  aaid  th*  earl. 

"  Business  took  me  to  Qastle  Marling  on  Crcod  Friday-  On  the  id* 
lowing  day  I  called  at  your  house :  after  your  own  and  Isabel's  inrita* 
tioD,  it  was  natural  I  should ;  in  fact,  ^t  would  hare  haen  a  hreacb  of  good 
feeling  not  to  do  so.  I  found  Isabel  ill^tren^  aad  aaiserablac  far  from 
enjoying  a  happy  home  in  yoinr  house—     ** 

<<  What,  sir  ?"  interrupted  the  earl.     ^*  Ill«-trcated  and  mi^aiiable  f* 

^  Ill-treated,  even  to  blows,  my  lord.'* 

The  earl  stood  as  one  petrified,  staring  ^t  Mr.  Carlyle. 

'<  I  learnt  it,  I  must  premise,  through  tne  ohattering  rev^tions  of  your 
little  son;  Isabel  of  course  would  not  have  mentioned  it  to  me :  but  when 
the  child  had  spoken,  she  did  not  deny  it.  In  short,  fhe  was  too  brekeap 
hearted,  too  completely  bowed  in  spirit,  to  deny  it.  It  aroused  all  my 
feelings  of  indignation :  it  excited  in  me  an  irresistible  desire  to  emanci- 
pate her  from  this  <)ruel  life,  and  take  her  where  she  would  find  affection, 
mud-^I  hppe-i^happiness.  There  was  only  one  way  in  which  I  could  dc 
this,  and  I  risked  it.  I  aiked  her  to  become  my  wife,  and  to  return  to 
her  home  at  East  Lynne." 

The  earl  was  slowly  recovering  from  his  petrifaction.  ^*  Then*«»am  I 
to  understand,  that  when  you  called  that  day  at  my  house^  you  carried  ne 
intention  with  you  of  proposing  to  Isabel?*' 

"  Not  any.  It  was  an  impromptu  step,  the  circumstances  under  which 
I  found  her  calling  it  forth." 

The  earl  paced  the  room,  perplexed  still,  and  evidently  disturbed. 
<<  May  I  inquire  if  you  love  her  p"  he  abruptly  said. 
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Mr.  Carlyk  pauied  «re  he  8{x>ke,  and  a  red  flush  djed  hk  &oe.  ^  Those 
sort  of  feehogs  man  rarely  acknowledges  to  man,  Lord  Mount  Seyem,  but 
I  will  answer  you.  I  do  We  her,  passionately  and  sincerely  ;  I  learnt  to 
k)Te  her  at  East  Lyooe ;  but  I  oould  have  carried  aay  love  silently  within 
me  to  the  end  of  my  life,  and  never  betrayed  it;  and  probably  should 
have  done  jo,  but  for  that  unexpected  visit  to  Castle  Marling.  Hthe  idea 
of  making  \m  my  wife  had  never  previously  occurred  to  me  as  praetieaU^ 
it  was  that  I  deemed  her  rank  incompatible  with  my  own." 

^<  As  it  was,**  said  the  earl. 

<*  Country  solicitors  have  married  peers'  daughters  befiore  iM>w/'  tf 
maxked  Mr.  Carlyle.     "  I  only  add  another  to  the  list." 

"  But  you  cannot  keep  her  as  a  peer's  daughter,  I  presume?"  . 

^'  East  Lynne  will  be  her  home.  Our  establishment  will  be  small. asd' 
quiet,  as  compared  with  her  father's.  I  explained  to  Isabel  how  qukl  afe 
we  fixsty  and  she  might  have  retracted,  had  she  wished :  I  explaiaed  sAaOi 
in  full  to  Lady  Mount  Severn.  East  Lynne  will  descend  to  omr  .eldflB^ 
son,  should  we  have  children.  My  profession  is  most  lucratiT%  myinootie 
good :  were  I  to  die  to-morrow,  Isabel  would  enjoy  East  Lynne  and  jAkhiS 
three  th(»isand  pounds  per  annum.  I  gave  these  details  in  the  letter  whiehl 
a{»pears  to  have  miscarried.'; 

The  ead  made  no  immediate  reply:  he  was  absorbed  in  thongfai.-  ,  n-.vi 

^*  Your  lordddp  perceives,  I  hope,  that  there  has  been  nofthii)^  ^daa*: 
destine'  in  my  conduct  to  Lady  Isabel."  •'.  ,    •  . ..    ^y 

liord  Mount  Severn  held  out  his  hand.  '*  I  refused  your  l^ndiriMii  2| 
came  in,  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  you  may  have  observed ;  perhaps  yo*  wtiU  nfyml 
yours  noW|  though  I  should  be  proud  to  shake  it.  When  Iifin&.m|[ssK 
in  the  wrong,  I  am  not  above  acknowledging  the  Csot :  and  I  astiatrSlatr 
my  opinion  that  you  have  behaved  most  kindly  and  honoavafal|k"  .--:  i-    < 

Mr.  Carlyle  smiled  and  put  his  hand  into  the  earl's.  Tfate  lattse  !••' 
tained  it,  wnile  he  spoke  in  a  whisper. 

**  Of  course  I  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  in  speaking  of  Isabei's  ill-<maip 
ment,  you  alluded  to  my  wife.     Has  it  transpired  beyond  yourselves  ?" 

^^  You  may  be  sure  that  neither  Isabel  nor  myself  would  mention  it: 
we  shall  dismiss  it  from  amongst  our  reminiscences.  £«et  it  be  as  though, 
you  had  never  heard  it :  it  is  past  and  done  with." 

'^  Isabel,"  said  the  earl,  as  he  was  departing  that  evenings  for  he  re-, 
mained  to  spend  the  day  with  them,  "  I  came  here  this  morning  aloMst 
prepared  to  strike  your  husband,  and  I  go  away  honouring  him.     Be  si 
good  and  faithful  wife  to  him,  for  he  deserves  it. 
,  ''Of  CQUxse  I  shall," she  answered,  in  surprise. 

Lord  Mount  Severn  steamed  on  to  Castle  Marling,  and  there  heWI 
a  stormy  interview  with  his  wife :  so  stormy  that  the  sounds  pedetrat^ 
to  the  eavf  of  the  domestics.  He  left  again  the  same  day,  ia  ttager,  and 
proceeded  to  Mount  Severn.  i 

''He  will  have  time  to  cool  down  before  we  meet  in  London,^  wai  the^ 
comment  of  my  lady.  .       -        : « 


(  IW  ) 
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At  (ihe  beg^nifig  of  the  past  month,  Louis  Napoleon  was  land  enoogh 
to  inform  the  King  of  the  Belgians  that  the  question  of  ^*  natural  firootiers'* 
was  not  applicable  to  his  dominions,  and  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
money  on  his  part  to  make  any  defensive  demonstrations,  which  might 
offend  the  pride  of  his  gallant,  disinterested,  and  unselfish  ally.  Those 
ill-natured  persons,  however,  who  persist  in  attributing  to  Louis  Na-^ 
poleon  every  posnble  breach  of  faith  by  which  he  may  hope  to  be  bene* 
fited,  read  in  this  announcement  a  species  of  proclamation  to  the  French 
iimtioD,  a  sign*p06t  pointing  to  the  coming  trail  of  annexation.  Under 
such  circumstances,  we  cannot  do' better  than  see  how  matters  really 
stand  between  Belgium  and  her  overshadowing  frontier  friend. 

Every  newspaper  reader  will  i*emember  the  exciting  debates  in  the 
Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives  during  the  summer  of  1858.  A^ 
liberal  cabinet  had  raised  the  question  of  the  national  defences,  more 
especially  the  fortification  of  Antwerp,  and  was  beaten  by  a  considerable 
majority.  Thb  vote,  and  the  question  connected  with  it,  was  misin- 
t^preted,  and  purposely  so,  in  various  quarters.  The  JPairie^  to  whom 
the  subject  appeared  a  critical  one,  hastened  to  give  the  most  false  et<« 
planatioA  ci  the  motives  that  had  instigated  the  majority.  *^The 
Belgian  parliament,"  we  read,  "has  just  displayed  the  most  admirable 
sagacity.  It  understood  that  the  best,  the  only  guarantee  of  Belgian 
indepeDdence  is  found  in  the  neutrality  consented  to  by  the  Great  - 
Powers.  By  reteing  to  fortify  the  country  materially,  the  parliament- 
fortifies  it  morally.  Belgium  can  doubtlessly  have  its  fortress  and  amiy, 
but,  speaking  correctly,  these  are  mere  objets  de  luxe.  It  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently repeated  that  Belgium's  strength  lies  in  its  weakness."  The 
impertmenoe  of  such  remarks  can  hardly  be  exceeded.  The  French  re- 
gard the  Belgian  army  and  fortresses  as  a  plaything  which  may  be 
granted  that  country,  as  it  holds  a  conventional  place  among  the  Euro- 

Sean  states.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  talk  of  real  fortification,  of  en- 
uring a  French  blockade,  of  a  battle  between  the  grande  arm^  and 
these  Nuremberg  toy-soldiers.  It  was  absolutely  the  same  cry  as  in 
1848,  1830,  under  Napoleon,  and  in  1792.  In  1848  a  French  general 
proposed  to  the  Provisional  government  to  seize  Belgimn  ^'with  one  ^ 
division  ;''  and  M.  Armand  Marrast,  the  father  of  the  constitution,  called 
Be%ittm  *'  a  small  kingdom,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Li^ge." 

Tiie  Belgian  Emancipation^  which  was  bought  over  so  suddenly  after  - 
thecoi^  d^HatjWkA  at  one  turn  converted  <<  Cartouche  and  Mandrin" 
into  an  Augustus,  had  the  audacity  to  make  itself  the  echo  of  the  French 
press  3  ^  Rig^itly  or  wrongly,  Belgium  has  accustomed  herself  to  feel 
strong  throueh  her  weakness,  to  seek  the  conditions  of  her  exbtence  in  her 
neutrality,  which  is  kept  up  by  the  rivalry  of  those  nations  who  thirst  for  . 
the  Belgian  territory.  The  system  of  defending  a  small  coun^  by  arms 
was  excellent  at  a  time  when  the  public  right  of  Europe  was  in  a  state 
of  confusion ;  but  now  it  is  no  longer  so.  And  with  this  consolatory 
view  of  a  "  public  right"  which  was  never  based  on  force  upon  one  side 
May — ^voL.  czpc.  no.  cccclzzui.  i 
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and  timidity  on  the  other  more  than  at  present,  this  Catholic  paper  sur- 
rendered fatherland,  independence,  and  freedom  ! 

If  possible,  this  moral  corruption  rose  higher  in  an  address  from  the 
fifth  section  of  the  txtj  of  Antwerp,  whose  deliveren  the  king  politely 
showed  the  door  :  ^^  Our  heroism  will  not  serve  us,  so  soon  as  Europe 
coasiders  our  existence  no  longer  necessary.  Were  a  defeat  to  force  us 
beneath  the  yoke  of  the  victor,  the  protestations  of  our  oparessed  natioa- 
ality  would  then  be  heard.  Some  day  or  other,  the  allied  Powers  wooU 
restore  us  our  ind^tendence,  our  laws,  and  our  free  institutUMis.;  aad 
the  dynasty  would  return  to  Belgian  soil  with  greater  veaecaiion  4ihe 
fewer  ruins  it  has  le£t  behind  it."  These  gentlemen  already  aaw  their 
rot  vemre  running  away ;  then,  he  would  return  by  the  aid  of  foreign 
bayonets>  and  his  people  would  love  him  in  pr(^»ortion  to  the  amalliwis 
of  the  sacrifices  he  had  asked  from  them.  So  great,  then,  is  their  love 
for  their  nationality,  whose  emblem  their  monarch  is.  When  tbe  minis- 
terial bill  was  rejected  by  the  Chambers,  Burgomaster  Loos,  of  Antwerp, 
the  most  zealous  opponent  of  the  government,  receiiired  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  from  Louis  Napoleon.  This  appears  to  indicate  diat 
the  French  had  a  certain  degree  of  interest  in  the  fiwti&catioii  of 
Antwerp. 

The  abstract  firee  traders  were  equally  unfortunate  in  dteir  apprecia- 
tion of  the  vote  of  tho  Chamber.  M«  Adolphe  Lehardey  simply  uttered  a 
£Edsehood  when  asserting  that  the  majority  was  of  opinion  that  ^'  Belgium 
would  do  without  the  onerous  renown  which  was  promised  it.''  What 
Antw^  required  was  not  fortresses,  but  docks,  basins,  free  entrepdtfl^ 
lailways,  and  so  on.  The  city  was  in  a  condition  to  create  all  this  for 
liiself,  but  the  ministerial  project  so  fortunately  rejected  would  Jiave  pve- 
Tented  it^  '^  Three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  :  they  are  the  garrison 
which  will  protect  Antwerp  agi^st  all  foes,  especially  if  care  be  taken  to 
foster  that  right  spirit  of  commerce  which,  provided  with  large  capita], 
can  defy  fore^  rivalry,  and  equip  fleets  of  steamers  and  sailing  vesseb 
which  are  requisite  for  a  great  commercial  port." 

Why,  we  may  ask,  does  free-trade  England  at  this  moment  dot  all  her 
coasts  with  Armstrong  batteries  if  London  and  Liverpool  have  a  sufficient 
garrison  in  their  population  ?  M.  Lehardey  renders  the  national  defense 
remarkably  easy,  by  summoning  the  entire  population  under  arms-- 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  powerful  men  capable  of  fighting,  in- 
filtead  of  a  forced  army  of  eighty  thousand-^by  organising  the  youth  of 
the  country  in  companies,  battalions,  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions, 
armed  with  the  best  Liege  rifles,  and  leaving  the  soldier  thus  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  We  may  only  hope  that  the  fifth  section  of  Antwerp 
may  not  form  the  advanced  guard  of  M.  Lehardey's  patriotic  army! 
What  that  gentleman  understands  of  military  tactics  in  a  flat  country 
will  be  seen  in  the  passage :  *^  When  each  canton  has  its  battalion  of 
chasseurs  or  line,  its  company  of  sappers,  and  its  military  train,  always 
organised,  ever  ready — and  ail  that  for  nothing—- it  will  be  difficult  to 
attack  UB,  more  difficult  to  conquer  us." 

Fortunately  for  Belgium,  all  her  citizens  do  not  entertain  these  selfish 
views.  Captain  Brialmont,  so  well  known  to  us  as  the  author  of  the 
best  ^*  Life  of  Wellington"  yet  written,  is  better  known  at  home  by  his 
^'Considenhtions  PoUtiques  et  Militaires  sur  la  Belgique."     In  ihb 
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splendid  w(M>k  lie  points  out  all  the  dangers  to  which  Belgium  is  exposed 
hy  the  French  policy  of  centralisation.  The  first  T^supoleon,  he  warns  his 
countrymen,  invented  the  expression  "  natural  frontiers^*  (Possihlv  Ifce 
expression,  tsut  the  idea  is  as  old  as  France.)  Ostend  and  Antwerp  were 
his  two  fixed  ideas,  as  witness  his  ktter  to  the  Due  deVicenza  of  i4th  of 
January,  1814.  He  stated  to  Ring  Louis  of  Holland,  in  1810,  lihat 
^'  the  mouths  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine  must  he  mine ;  the  Thalweg  of 
the  Rhine,  that  is  the  fundamental  principle.**  Even  so  late  as  Novem- 
ber, 1813,  Mettemidi  and  Nesselrode  regarded  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  as  the  "  natural  frontiers**  of  France. 

In  Durning  words  Brialmont  proceeds  to  describe  the  happiness  of  the 
Belgians  in  forming  an  integral  portion  of  France.  In  1794  twenty- 
nine  waggons,  laden  with  money,  arrived  in  Paris  from  Belgium,  and 
excited  no  slight  sensation.  Are  these  waggons  to  be  sent  off  once 
again  ?  Belgium  was  never  other  to  France  than  a  fat  farm.  In  1747 
and  1748,  after  the  conquest  by  Marshal  Saxe,  the  Catholic  Ketheriands 
sent  forty-three  millions  each  year  to  Paris.  The  decree  of  30  Messidor, 
an  XL,  laid  on  the  nine  Belgian  departments  81,683,875  livres,  leaving 
out  of  sight  sixty  millions  forced  loan  and  the  sale  of  the  national  estates, 
which  produced  in  one  year  (26  Brumaire,  an  III.,  to  1  Frimaire, 
an  IV.)  26,056,886  francs.  "  And,"  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
Peres  and  Portiez,  added  in  their  report,  **  there  are  still  several  milliards 
left  in  landed  jproperty  to  compensate  the  republic  for  a  war  which 
tyranny  entaileo,  and  which  would  restore  her  exhausted  finances." 

The  treaty  of  November  15tb,  1831,  declared  Belgium  an  "inde- 
pendent and  permanently  neutral  state  ;**  but,  Brialmont  adds,  this 
neutrality  must  be  powenul  and  armed:  it  has  never  been  understood 
otherwise.  This  is  most  important  for  the  interests  of  Belgium,  for 
unimpeded  invasions  cost  heavy  sums :  that  of  1792  alone  cost  more 
than  a  milliard.  During  the  War  of  Succession  two  hutvdred  thousand 
soldiers  were  encamped  for  eight  years  on  Belgian  soil,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  country.  In  the  seventy-six  3^ars  from  the  death  of  Isabella, 
Belgium  was  nve  times  dismembered,  and  suffered  from  fifty-three  years 
of  war ;  from  the  time  of  Maria  Theresa  it  underwent  twelve  changes  of 
dynasty.  Would  this  have  been  possible  had  Belgium  possessed  a  power- 
ful military  organisation?  The  man  who  spares  at  the  wrong  moment 
must  Eventually  pay  for  it  suddenly  and  heavily.  Thus  Holland  dis- 
organised her  army  under  the  brothers  De  Witt,  and  in  1672  was  forced 
to  break  up  the  dykes,  and  sacrifice  hundred-fold  the  amount  of  her' 
savings.  Hence  it  is  profitable  and  advisable  that  a  neutral  state  should 
always  be  well  armed.  In  addition,  the  military  organisation  of  Belgium 
is  the  duty  of  the  country  according  to  treaty,  for  on  that  self-same  15  th 
November,  1831,  when  the  great  powers  guaranteed  the  existence  of 
Belgium,  they  made  a  special  convention  with  King  Leopold  that  he 
must  keep  the  Belgian  fortresses  permanently  in  good  condition.  As 
Brialmont  justly  remarks,  "  the  Belgian  loves  liberty  without  being  a 
Frenchman.  It  is  an  old  and  true  saying,  that  *  so  soon  as  they  are 
called  upon  to  fi,ght  the  Gaul,  Walloons  and  Flemings  lay  aside  their 
quarrels.'  ** 

To  the  fortification  of  Belgium  our  author  devotes  special  attention. 
We  find  that  of  the  seven  hundred  million  francs  paid  by  France  as  a 
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war  contribotion  ia  1815  to  the  allies,  one-fourth  waa  laid  out  oa  tHe 
Belgian  fortresHS,  built  by  Holland  under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  oF 
Wellington.  The  duke  hioiself  remarked  :  "  The  actual  object  is  to  gua- 
rantee the  communicatioQ  with  England  and  North  Germanj,  more 
etpecially  with  Breda  and  Sergen-op-Zooni,  and  the  places  on  the  Lower 
3Ieuse  Bad  Lower  Rhine."  The  French  understood  (his  plan  perfectly, 
£or  Fwxbans  writes:  "  Through  the  situation  of  the  fortresses  the  allien 
are  building  to  Belgium,  they  have  laid  a  base  of  operations  in  a  circular 
form,  equal  to  a  first  parallel  on  the  march  to  Paris."  The  ^cood  lipa 
was  formed  by  the  fortresses  on  the  Meuse  and  Scheldt,  and,  iotteec^ 
fianking  fortresses  are  more  valuable  for  defenaire  operations  than  fl 
second  line.  As  Jomioi  tells  us :  "It  is  never  good  for  a  defeusVTe  wiij. 
tft  offer  resistance  at  the  front,  for  in  that  case  the  danger  of  %  idectsivi 
acdon  is  irotnineut,  which  the  invader  desires;  but  this  eneniy.  way  qs 
attacked  advantageously  on  both  flanks  and  the  rear." 

The  most  important  stratepc  part  of  Bel^um  lies  between  the  Meuse, 
Scheldt,  and  the  southern  forti'esses.  In  this  circle  all  the  decisive 
actions  have  heen  fought,  and  every  dispute  in  which  Belgium  becomes 
engaged  must  be  voided  here.  All  the  rest  of  the  country  ia  wood  or 
miext  Btrategically  unimportant  or  difficult  to  hold.  The  Meuae  is  the 
natural  line  of  defence  against  Germany,  the  key  of  the  country.  To 
quote  Jomini  once  more:  "  It  is  very  evident  that  he  who  ia  master  of  the 
eourse  of  the  House  has  inoalculahle  advantages  over  his  opponent,  for 
the  latter,  enclosed  between  the  Meuse  and  the  German  Ocean,  could  not 
acoept  battle  ia  a  line  running  parallel  with  the  sea  nithout  risk  of  utter 
anuiiulation."  Of  course  this  has  no  reference  to  any  English  force 
which,  would  rest  on  Ostend  and  Antwerp.  The  southern  fortreeses  are 
tJie  support  of  a  defensive  army  against  Prancei  the  English  and  German 
auxiliary  troops  would  in  such  an  event  occupy  the  Scheldt  and  Meuse, 
and  have  their  oommunication  through  these  fortresses. . 

Through  the  territorial  arrangements  of  1831  and  J839,  we  allow  it>i^ 
'  Belgium  lost  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  and  Venloo  and  MaeBtricjU 
became  two  open  doors  for  Holland  and  Prussia.  Fortunately,  howeve^, 
tike  danger  does  not  press  from  that  side ;  on  the  contrary.  I>umourici 
declared  long  ago  that  the  Catholic  Netherlands  were  utterly  untenable 
without  Holland  or  its  absolute  neutrality.  In  the  face  of  these  barriers 
.on  tl^e  flanks  and  £ront  of  strategic  Belgium,  France  would  think  twice 

-  iabout  invading  that  country,  and  thrioe,  if  the  Belgian  army  were  fully 
icqatpped  for  war,  and  properly  divided  between  the  forts.  These  barrien^ 
.wnicii  Wellington  erected  in  favour  of  the  newly-created  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  have  retained  their  full  value  in  behalf  of  neutral  and  inde- 
pendent Belgium,  the  more  so  through  the  friendly  relations  existing 
Between  that  country  and  Holland. 

It  ia  more  than  probable  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  France  would  crofl 

tbe  Upper  Rhine,  say  between  Basel  and  Mayence.     The  French  I^jra 

. .  only  invaded  Belgium  when  an  enemy  stood  there,  but  when  theyhftdA 

.free  choice  they  rushed  upon  the  Upper  Rhine.     The  last  necesuty  for 

-  the  defence  of  Belgium,  Brialmont  conuders  to  be  a  (»ntral  fortress  with 
an  entrenched  camp,  in  which  the  array  can  be  collected,  and  choose  ,iU 
own  time  for  fighting.     For  sopie  few  years  Brussels  was  regarded  9f  J«b 

;  firm  asylum  of  Bel^aa  independence,  but  Brialmont  rqects  (Ine  utff, 
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owing  to  the  dubious  elements  of  the  population,  the'chanoesof  an  emeute 
being  aroused  by  the  enemy,  the  impossibility  of  feeding^  a  quarter  of  a 
million  inhabitants,  in  the  event  of  a  blockade, — and  the  enormpos  eif^ 
pense,  which  no  Chamber  would  allow. 

On^  word  on  the  fortress  conyention  made  between  the  four  great 
powers  (France  excluded)  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  on  the  14th  of 
December,  1831,  according  to  which  the  king  bound  himself  to  demolish 
th6. works  6f  Klons,  Fhilippeville,  Ath,  Menin,  and  Marienburg,  whose 
^f  niainteiiahce'  ^ould  only  entail  unnecessary  expense."  This  convendon 
owed  its  oH^n  to  the  apprehensions  entertained  as  to  the  French  senti-* 
iiients  prevailing  in  Belgium;  the  powers  would  not  g^ve  the  French  a 
^Iden. bridge  by  which  to  enter.  Afterwards,  when  the  Belgians  proved 
uieir  iiidependent  temper,  the  powers  no  longer  pressed  the  point.  Among 
these  strong  places  were  two,  Marienburg  and  Fhilippeville,  which,  ao« 
oordipg  to  the  secret  arrangement  of  Aix-la-Chapel)e  (1818),  would,  in 
oase  of  need,  be  held 'by  Prussian  troops.  Since  1848  the  point  has  b^en 
^settled,  with  the  exception  of  Mens. 

Fortresses,  however,  would  be  of  small  use  without  men;  and  we  will 
^9w  procde4  to  see  what  measures  Brialmont  proposed  to  supply  ii» 
deficiency.  ^  He  throws  the  volunteer  system  overboard,  as  being  too  exf* 
p^ave^  and  only  serviceable  for  garrison  duty,  and  proves  that  35,000 
volunteers,  without  a  reserve,  cost  two  million  francs  more  than  the 
present  army  of  80,000  men.  To  garrison  his  forts,  Bnalmont  requires 
^0,000,  leaving  a  disposable  force  of  50,000  on  paper,  or  really  40,000* 
Be  therefore  .proposed  to  augment  the  army  to  100,000  by  conscription, 
and  reniinds  his  readers  that,  during  the  Revolution,  Belgium  had  an. 
jtriny  of  1 12^000  mi^n,  with  20,000  militia.  Captain  Brialmont  has  had 
the  satis&ction  of  seeing  all  his  propositions  with  reference  to  the 
Belgian  army  accepted  by  the  Chamber  (organic  law  of  1852).  The 
offective  strength  has  been  augmented,  and  a  large  internal  fortress 
abceded. ,  As  we  shall  see  presently,  there  is  still  some  dispute  as  to  the 
extent  of  this  fortress;  but  Brialmont  has  a  good  chance  of  eventual  suci- 
icess.  We  only  wish  we  could  share  the  belief  he  expresses  in  his  con^ 
eluding  chapter:  ''The  most  improbable  thing  is  the  territorial  aggran- 
disement of  the  empire.  The  French  eagles  have  made  their  tour  round 
the  world,  and  for  that  reason  do  not  need  to  make  it  a  second  time. 
No  nation  was  ever  twice  great  through  arms:  Persia  had  only  one 
Cyrus,  Greece  only  one  Alexander,  Rome  but  one  Caesar,  France  will 
have  only  one  Napoleon.  Histo^  cannot  be  recommenced;  the  southern 
iiations  have  left  their  cuhninating  point  behind  them,  the  northern  axe 
developing  and  growing." 

It  is  quite  cettain  that  the  interests  of  Belgium  are  identical  with  tho^ 

of  the  Germanic,  races,  who  wisely  dislike  war  except  on  comprnkdon. 

Europe  will  never  attack  the  French  Empire,  and  destroy  that  happiness 

whicn  thi6  (jiallic  nation  evidenced  in  its  eight  million  votes^  and  is  read)' 

^td  believe  everything  on  this  subject  that  may  be  read  in  the  MonUeur, 

yde  Pairiey  and  the  ConsHtuttonnel.     If  Europe,  however,  ever  feel  any 

aoiibt  as  to  the  veracity  of  these  truth-loving  papers,  it  will  only  be 

[  through  the  natural  reaction  of  the  internal  condition  of  France  on  the 

external  p^ace  :  it  will  be  solely  led  by  the  idea  that  it  has  hitherto  been 

ihe  ct^toni  6f  French  ruler's^  when  their  people  are  dissatisfied,  to  lead 
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tlkem  across  the  fh>iitier  in  search  of  g!ory.  The  goyemments  and  peoples 
of  Europe  are  confirmed  in  these  views  by  the  name  of  the  dynasty  noir 
rnKng  in  France,  as  well  as  by  certain  two  decrees,  one  of  which  was  sub- 
scribed "St.  Amaud,"  and  spoke  of  the  present  ** restoration  of  the 
frontiers/'  while  the  other  arranged  the  reunion  of  the  nine  Belgian 
proTinces  with  France,  leaving  the  military  definitively,  the  eiviHaiu^ 
"  provisionally,**  in  office  and  cRgnity.  Belgium,  before  all,  might  call  to 
mind  that,  since  1861,  she  has  not  known  a  quiet  moment,  except  during 
the  Russian  war ;  that  the  restlessness  was  greatest  just  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  that  war,  and  again  after  its  termination. 

To  trust  to  the  neutrality  of  their  country  would  be  a  poor  jest  for  the 
Belgians,  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  a  nation  are  not  secured  hecaus^ 
none  of  its  neighbours  hold  it  definitively,  and  after  every  Thirty  Yean^ 
war  the  status  qua  ante  is  necessarily  restored.  This  would  be  like  dis- 
missing the  physician  and  throwing  away  medicine,  because  all  men  are 
mortal,  and  there  is  no  drug  to  prevent  death.  The  duty  of  a  neutral  is 
to  keep  the  invader  at  bay  as  long  as  possible,  and  thus  afford  his  backers 
valuable  aid.  Otherwise,  the  northern  neighbour,  when  the  southern  has 
forced  in,  might  hesitate  or  choose  other  battle-fields,  thus  leaving  the  un-^ 
happy  neutral  to  his  fate.  Finally,  a  nation  which  only  exists  through  the 
bahmce  of  power  or  an  abstract  idea,  while  its  neighbours  still  foster  tb> 
Wttiiike  virtues,  sinks  beneath  the  level  of  its  age,  and  pays  a  moral  penalty, 
as  Belgium  learned  during  more  than  two  centuries. 

'  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  allies  restored  to  the  Netherlands  in  1861 
those  barriers  which,  a  century  before,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  wenr 
Elected  against  France,  and  which  Joseph  II.  demolished  to  get  rid  of  the 
katefu!  right  of  garrison  held  by  the  Dutch.  Besides,  the  emperor  had 
not  sufficient  disposable  troops  to  garrison  them  satisfactorily.  It  is  the 
first  rule  of  defensive  tactics  that  the  army  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  fortresses,  for,  if  not  so,  the  invader  would  be  delighted  to  find 
as  mdny  of  the  latter  as  possible,  as  they  are  converted  into  the  last  parallrf 
drawn  before  the  land  to  be  conquered.  Once  strongly  held,  these 
ibrtresses  cause  the  guarantees  of  the  independence  of  the  invaded  land 
jtist  so  many  difficulties,  and  they  would  much  prefer  the  country  being 
open,  and  the  decision  depending  on  a  general  action.  Half  a  dozeo 
serious  leaguers,  each  only  lasting  twenty  days,  would  allow  ample  time  fof 
811  army  of  relief  to  come  up.  This  was  the  reason  that  the  four  powers 
reserved  in  1818  the  right  of  occupying  with  their  own  troops  the  five 
sotitbem  fortresses,  Menin,  Ath,  Mons,  Philippeville,  and  Marienburg^ 
and  which  in  1831  induced  them  to  insist  on  their  demolition. 

Under  the  July  dynasty,  peace  reigned  in  Europe  and  ia  Franca 
Belgium  proved  her  independence,  and  the  fortress  convention  remained 
a  dead  letter.  But  with  1848,  Belgium  began  demolishing  the  fortresses 
voluntarily,  evidently  from  the  same  idea  that  had  produced  the  coBveo- 
tion :  to  make  the  French  a  present  of  nothing,  and  save  the  Anglo- 
€rermans  trouble.  Instead  of  Mons,  Ypres  was  dismantled,  and  it  is  stBl 
a  serious  question  in  the  new  system  of  defence  whether  Mons  shall  re- 
main fortified  or  not,,  for  the  four  powers  might  still  demand  the  demoE- 
tion  of  the  works  there. 

From  1840  to  1850  the  question  was  repeatedly  raised  in  Belgium  as 
to  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  form  a  central  citadel  as  basis  of 
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Operations  for  the  national  defence.  By  losing  Maestrioht  and  Venloo, 
the  strategically  important  part  of  the  country  was  left  exj^osed  m  tiie 
rear.  It  was  urged  that  Belgium  must  have  a  cantia!  point,  wheoos  the 
cMence  could  he  conducted  and  help  from  without  awaited*  The  plans 
fiurthe  first  works  at  Antwerp*  w«w  drawn  up  in  1847,  and  ihe  kuttw 
were  commenced  in  1852.  The  suhject  was,  therefiMre,  a  permanent  one 
fiyr  eleven  years,  and  the  ministers  of  all  shades  had  ample  time  to  render 
themselves  conversant  vrith  it 

But  this  result  was  not  arrived  at  without  many  counter-propomtions, 
and  Brialmont  was  obliged  to  carry  on  a  furious  paper  war  in  defence  of 
his  favourite  plan.  This  was  to  form  a  Torres  Vedras  rovnd  Antwerp. 
The  Scheldt  would  represent  the  Tagus,  the  German  Ocean  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  absence  of  the  mountains  would  be  made  up  for  by  inundation. 
It  k  the  wisest  scheme  for  a  small  country  never  to  allow  itself  to  be 
forced  to  a  desperate  encounter,  but  ever  to  leave  a  route  c^n  for  help 
to  arrive.  This  sai«d  Portugal  in  1808;  and  Prussia  would  probably 
not  have  sufiSnied  that  dismal  overthrow  in  1806,  had  her  army  retired 
on  the  fortresses  behind  the  Elbe,  instead  of  risking  her  fate  on  a  single 
card,  which  was  trumped  at  Jena. 

The  present  fbrtifieatioiis  of  Antwerp,  Brialmont  proved  conclnsiveiy, 
were  useless  ;  there  was  not  space  enough  within  the  wall  fcnr  a  single 
division  ;  houses  stood  close  to  the  wall,  and  densdy  populated  suburbs 
were  bwlt  on  the  glacis.  To  the  south,  bet^ween  the  Scheldt  and  the 
cnfy,  is  the  old  citadel,  rendered  so  celebrated  by  General  €hass^,  who 
held  it  for  a  second  against  the  French  after  the  September  revolution. 
This  refuge  of  capitulation  is  surrounded  by  seven  fort!^  of  which  five 
form  the  present  fortified  camp.  Unfortunately,  between  the  wall  and 
Fort  NOi^  1  is  the  suburb  of  Borgerhout,  and  between  the  wall  and 
No.  5  the  snborb  of  Berehem.  Antwerp  has,  therefore,  a  fertified 
eamp  in  which  no  battle  can  take  place  without  the  ruin  of  the  popuhi* 
tion,  and  a  wall  of  circumvallation  net  large  enough  to  h^  one  founrdi 
flie  fiying  inhabitantB  of  the  suburbs  if  the  army  still  ressained  out- 


The  bitter  modcery  of  such  helplessness  has  been  considered  since 
1854  by  three  ministers  of  war.  General  Anoul  appointed  in  ^t 
year  two  delegates  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  general  extennen  of  the 
works  of  Antwerp.  On  Apil  27,  1855,  General  Greindl  declared  to 
Ae  Chamber  that  "insufficient  means  give  a  treacherous  security  and 
emnmon  up  dangers,  which  history  has  indicated  on  repeated  occasions  ; 
it  is  the'l  duty  of  the  government  to  prevent  such  penis."  When  the 
central  division  rejected  that  general's  plan  of  extensicm  as  insuffieienit^ 
Ae  minister  asked,  in  Febmary,  1856,  for  a  larger  credit  in  order  to 
build  a  line  of  citadels,  1000  to  1200  metres  from  the  city ;  and  m 
April  a  further  eredtt  to  enlarge  the  north  side  of  the  eity  (in  aU 
17,000,000  francs).  In  the  meaa  while,  however.  General  Greindl  had 
allowed  that,  ^  in  order  to  satisfy  all  interests,  tiiat  perimeter  must  be 
selected  finally  which  was  given  in  the  various  publications  of  KeUer 
and  Co." 

But  despite  all  theoretie  concessions,  the  l^eral  ministry  adhered  to 
the  extension  of  the  north  side,  and  a  line  ef  citadels.  In  May,  1858, 
)t  asked  the  Chamber  fbr  20,200,000  £»aoi^  and  allowed  ^tke  ques- 
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tion  of  the  fortification  of  Antwerp  can  no  longer  be  deferred,  for  afl- 
C0Ti]{)etent  authorities  considered  a  more  perfect  defensive  system  as 
indispensable.''  During  the  discussion,  M.  Tesch  said  it  was.imipossihlft 
to  defer  the  matter  longer,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  the  Deleoce 
Commission  declared  it  to  be  extraordinarily  pressing  that  the  defences 
of  Antwerp  should  be  completed.  Several  other  fortifications  woi;dd  their 
be  demolished.  All  this  while  the  ministry  allowed  that  their  plaa  would: 
only  be  provisional !  The  definitive  system  of  fortification  must  be  d;hat: 
of  Keller  and  Co.,  which  was  estimated  to  cost  27,000/000  francs,  <ir 
only  seven  millions  more  than  the  government  proposed  to  jpead  oii^ 
temporary  works.  /'    ..i     -^ 

The  present  fortifications  of  Antwerp,  which  the  government  defeodof 
with  such  pertinacity,  with  their  long  curtains  and  weak  bastioiMf  dctei 
fr6m  the  worst  period  of  the  Spanish  school.  Nor  have  they  any 'glorionii 
reminiscences  to  invoke,  and  if  the  liberal  cabinet  be  convinced  of  tiuti 
necessity  of  a  strong  central  point,  it  should  not  be  satisfied  fi>r  a  iii9nk^lr« 
wi<^  walls  which  had  ever  opened  to  the  sound  of  Joshua's  trumpabE 
In  1706,  Antwerp  surrendered  to  Marlborough,  after  the  rgoveribr 
Perirask^a  had  declared  to  the  commandant  of  the  French  garriaoa  thiti) 
'^it  wa9  his  duty  to  protect  the  city  and  trade  of  Antwerp  £raun> ^*£ 
eritable  ruin'.^  in  1746  the  gates  opened  to  a  threat  of  boflobe^xkaentq 
Ili  1792' the  tnagistracy  of  the  city  went  out  to  meet  Gene^  LabOui^^i 
Atytinkye  and  offer  him  the  keys  of  the  city,  while  the  Auitrians  sOv^ti 
ski^fter  in  the  citadel.  Lastly,  in  1831,  Antwerp  was  a  toy  for<the(iuraiyf 
of  'Creneral  Gerard.  /  .   ;  r  •      o  .o 

We' "find,  then,  that  this  plan  suggested  by  the  Belgian,  govevniilieiii  > 
Would  expose  thirty  thousand  persons  to  a  frightful  fate  betwi^eii  t^ie^loiMf' 
tred^  tod  citadels,  but  save  eight  millions  of  francs,  when  cotnpfM:^  witk^ 
th6'^)pt>0Sing  system,  which  they  conceded  must  eventually  be- sel^ttod^^ 
their  works  were  provisional,  for  time  was  paramount.  Let  u^^  n0w«Bbe 
what  this  Keller  and  Co.  system  really  is.  .    >  ..■  m  t  :, 

'This  project  was  first  brought  out  in  1853,  and  is  the  prepay  ofi< 
Captain  Brialmont,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  system  of  inooenL: 
fortification.  We  will  give  a  short  description  of  the  principles  he  enua^ ' 
cifttes,  striving  to  avoid  technicalities  as  far  as  we  can.  "1 

'■  Fortresses  of  considerable  extent,  with  a  fortified  camp,  are  oaleulated 
to  resist  attacks  from  various  sides;   they  are  admirably  adapted  for 
sorties,  and  to  attack  points  already  lost,  while  the  camp  enables  the)! 
army  stationed  there  to  accept  or  decline  battle  at  its  pleasure.  .  Thet: 
idea  of  $uch  places  emanates  from  Yauban ;  Sebastopol  is  the  mo$ti 
brilliant  proof  of  their  excellence.     Outworks  play  a  great  part  in  thid o 
system,  for  they  prevent  a  sap,  and  force  the  enemy  to  a  regular  invest-  t 
ment  of  each.     Such,  for  instance,  was  the  Mamelon  Vert  before  Se^-^ 
bastopol,  whidi  checked  the  allies  for  several  weeks,  and  cost  them,  two  ; 
thousand  men;  the  Arab  Tabia,  at  Silistria,  as  is  well  known,  achieved 
marvels.     The  invention  is  due  to  the  Dutch  engineers  of  the  seven-*  - 
teenth  century,  from  whom  Vauban  borrowed  it. 

It  was  a  subject  of  great  argument  in  the  Belgian  Chamber  wheitbe|;i- 
the  main  scarp  must  be  supplied  with  rev6tements  or  not.  So  early  at  : 
the  sixteenth  century  Henry  of  Nassau  employed  naked  earttworkt-i^ 
effectively  at  Breda.     A  German  engineer,  Daniel  Speckle,  formed.  MpOik,L 
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them  a  system  in  1589,  which  Coehoorn  afterwards  borrpwed*     Siiice 
181 5,  no  rey^tements  have  been  employed  on  the  Continent;  and.  General 
Niel  theoretically  defends  the  change.     In  1807,  Pantzig  had  only  a 
simple  palisade  at  the  foot  of  the  scarp,  and^  accordins"  to  Thiers,  o£Eered 
a  more  effective  resistance  than  a  wall  ten  metres  high.     At  Sebastopol^ 
an  earthwork  seven  metres  broad,  with  a  breastwork  of  six  metres,^  en*^^ 
dured  for  eleven  months  the  most  fearful  of  cannonades.     Bev4tement9^^ 
are,  however,  qtute  tmnecessary  with  properly  filled  ditches,  and  Antwerp 
has  a  wet  one,  tihree  metres  in  depth  and  sixty-five  wide.     This  view  of 
the  question  i»  highly  important  for  Antwerp,  as  the  financial  possihilityt 
of  the  Keller  plan  stands  and  falls  with  it.     If  the  fourteen  assaijbhle 
fronts  of  the  place  have  to  be  faced  with  stone,  the  total  expense  will  b% 
increased  by  twenty-five  million  of  francs ;  and  Antwerp  would  co^  fifty**' 
three  milUons.     The  mere  interest  of  the  difference  would  supply  4^0; 
guns  k)f  heavy  calibre,  and  keep  them  always  ready  for  action,  as  well  ach 
eighteen  siege-batteries.     Heavy  guns  are  almost  everytbpg  ia  tbift^ 
system;-  .     /.         ,        i' 

The  fortified  camp  must  be  of  a  size  proportioned  to  ihOinungibf^r  iQf( 
di^sable  troops,  and  not  to  the  line  of  battle  front.     )Vi^lli7?gtpA/h|d 
at  Torred  Vedras  90,000  men,  of  whom  30,000  were  irreguli^is^  b^t.liii|^> 
position  extended  for  nearly  fifty  miles.     Soult  held  the  positipi^  betweeai 
the  Nivd  and  St.  Jean  de  Luz  with  45,000  men,  though  it  w^  t]birty{^ 
miles  longj    The  fortified  camp  of  Paris  has  tenfold  the  groimd  o|^  ^%' 
Erendi '  lino  of  battle  at  Waterloo.     The  army  enclosed  in  f^,iffi;\i^^ 
camp  must  always  have  more  than  one  battle-field  at  its  di9pos%l;,b9aee, 
the  front  nsAi^  be  extended ;  in  the  opposite  case  the  eneimy  hplds  a? 
strong '^sition-  before  it,  and  the  fight  is  rendered  equal     Tl)fi,^rmytj 
m'tisl'^ways'  be'  in  such  a  position  that  it  can  attack  an  ene^^y  vpex*)^' 
peetedlynt several  points.  .  ..  • :  dj 

In  the  fr^iiess  are  stationed  the  troops  of  all  the  dep6ts  o{>  ^c^  cpijirv/ 
centrated  army.     The  active  army  in  the  camp  is  the  actuid .  garrisoii ; 
the  defeDce  of  the  place  Qnly  commencing  when  the  army  without  has  > 
beem  beatett  and  is  forced  to  retreat.     The  space  from  the  i^rall  of  ourcupor  i 
valiation  io  the  detached  forts  is  2400  metres ;  if  the  army  be  weaky  onl^M 
1800;  if  strong,  as  much  as  3000  metres.     In  the  latter  case  the.^ty  ^ 
safe  from  bombardment.     The  forts  themselves  are  bastionedj,  and  have  i 
a  redoubt;  their  distance  from  each  other  may  be.  as  much  as  1800. 
metres.     The  Paris  forts  are  2400  metres  apart.     This  fredoi^bt  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  fort,  and  is  of  the  /ihape  of  a  round  towen,  whose  e^ftern  ^ 
nal  radius  is  23  metres  ;  the  walls  are  3  metres  in  thickness,  a^dhave  a  ; 
triple  power  of  resistance  against  a  ].2-pounder  ball.     It  contains  two. : 
tiers  of  casemates,  and  a  battery  of  twelve  24-pounders.    The  garrison, 
of  such  a  redoubt  amounts  tp  260  nien,  but  it  must  be  large  enough  to 
contain  the  whole  garrison  of  the  fort  at  any  given  nioment.     In  the 
upper 'floor  are  three  howitzers,  which  can  be  moved  from  one  embrasure 
to  another. 

According  to  Keller  and  Co.'s  plan,  the  absurdity  of  T^e^^g  in  two 
si^Murbs,  cobtaimhg  thirty  thousand  beings,  between  the  fortresis  and  the 
campy  is  done  away  with.     Antwerp,  at  the  present  moment,  has  not. 
space  for  half  the  army,  unless  the  city  be  exposed  to  the  most  terrifio 
demoralisatioin,  a^d  ts  called  upon  to  receive  thirty  thousand  more  persons 
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8&  goon  as  the  siege  becomes  serious!  The  Belgian  general  in  com- 
Bwnd  would  be  compelled  to  destroy  the  two  suburbs  immediately  on  the 
commencement  of  a  campaign,  valued  at  30,000,000  franeS|  or  about  the 
awn  for  which  Keller  and  Co.'s  plan  can  be  carried  out. 

According  to  the  present  untenable  system  of  defence,  just  as  many 
ifoops  would  be  required  as  for  Brialmont^s  plan,  and  still  there  would  \!d 
so  prospect  of  permanent  or  brilliant  success.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  iSb» 
fortified  camp  were  decided  on,  which  wouH  be  finished  in  six  years,  a 
defence  of  Belgian  independence  and  nationality  would  be  erected,  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  commerce  and  nayigation  of  Antwerp,  and  which, 
m  the  case  of  hostilities,  would  receiye  the  French  Hke  a  second  Sebastopo^ 
though  without  the  English  and  without  the  fleet.  The  Belgian  soldier 
would  develop  that  courage  which  he  displayed  under  Tilly  and  Latour ; 
people  aad  army  would  know  that  the  defence  of  their  country  was 
seriously  intended,  and,  better  still,  they  would  have  a  permanent 
guarantee  of  peace. 

The  Keller  and  Co.'s  plan  requires  2500  guns,  for  sieges  will  henee- 
Inrth  be  artillery  eng^ements,  and  the  ordinary  siege  train  of  an  in- 
Kftdiog  army  does  not  exceed  300  guns.  The  French  could  not  reckon 
for  a  moment  on  a  railway,  for  blowing  up  a  couple  of  bridges  would  put 
a-  stop  to  that.  But  30,000  horses  would  be  required  to  drag  300 
cannon  along  a  highway,  and  we  have  here  a  further  hindrance  wown 
i.thew*yofa.my.d«. 

An  important  work  has  recently  appeared  in  Cologne,  under  the  tide 
ef  '^A  German^s  Reflections  on  the  Fortifications  of  Antwerp.''  The 
author,  Herr  Rettingbausen,  starts  with  the  presumption  that  the  im- 
pending contest  between  France  and  Germany  will  take  place  on  Belgian 
soil.  He  objects  to  the  fortification  of  Antwerp,  because  he  regards  the 
40,000  troops  congregated  there  as  good  as  lost,  while  the  Prussian 
auxiliary  army,  wanting  their  aid,  might  be  defeated  en  route.  Cut  off, 
as  the  Belgian  army  would  then  be,  it  could  do  nothing  but  capitulate 
within  a  fortnight.  No  one,  we  think,  who  has  read  our  remail:s,  wiB 
believe  in  such  a  capitulation ;  for  Brialmont's  plan,  if  correctly  carried 
erat,  muet  secure  the  bulwark  of  Belgium,  until  the  arrival  of  help,  at  anj 
Mte»  should  ^  FrwQch  begin  with  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  A  Prussian 
army  would  take  up  such  a  position  that  its  right  would  restore  Antwerp, 
and  if  the  French  attacked  it  here,  the  same  victorious  aid  might  reach 
it  from  Antwerp  as  arrived  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  Wavre  and 
fibignies.  Even  in  the  worst  case  there  could  be  no  sauve  qui  pent,,  as 
tiie  Belgiane,  if  defeated,  could  fall  back  into  their  Torres  Yedras,  and 
await  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  Prussian  army,  or  of  the  English  in  the 
Sobeldt 

Through  the  mere  possibility  that  France  might  suddenly  invade 
Belgium,  and  advance  as  far  as  Brussels,  at  a  moment  when  neither 
British  iMr  Prussians  were  en  route,  the  Belgian  army  would  require  a 
support  behind  which  they  could  entrench  themselves,  and  a  large  qpace 
Ckf  ground  on  which  the  troops  eould  be  daily  manoeuvred. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  works  of  Mons  may  be  safely  destroyed. 
Although  many  competent  authorities  urge  their  retention,  Mons  requires 
a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  men  in  war,  and  the  reward  of  the  greater 
JU¥otkiQ  and  bravery  could  only  be  a  delay  to  the  invader  of  twenty  ^ 
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twenty-five  days.  Thn  is  not  to  be  despised,  bat  tbese  ten  tboasand 
could  occupy  thrice  that  number  of  the  enemy  more  effMstually  in  tbe» 
camp  of  Antwerp,  while  their  absence  greatly  weakens  the  regula^  amy. 
We  ha?e  reasons  for  b^eving  that  the  Belgian  goYemment  is  willing  to 
demolish  the  works  at  Mons,  especially  as  it  is  one  of  the  places  maiisd 
by  the  four  great  powers,  and  obedience  to  their  wishes  could  do  no  injury, 
When  this  was  done,  it  would  be  possible  to  hold  all  the  fortresses  with 
twenty  thousand  men,  leaving  nzty  thousand  mobile  for  the  fortified  camp 
at  Antwerp.  Of  course  we  assume  that  such  is  already  made,  while  minis- 
ters still  seem  to  be  arguing  about  the  advisability  of  forming  it. 

We  have  devoted  considerable  space  to  this  subject,  but,  on  reflection, 
our  readers  will  recognise  its  importance  to  England.  When  the  con*' 
tinental  war  breaks  out — and  it  must  do  so  sooner  or  later  if  a  Napoleon 
remain  on  the  throne  of  France — it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  tha^ 
we  should  have  a  secure  spot  where  we  can  land  our  troops.  Let  Antwerp 
be  rendered  impregnable,  and  we  are  secure  of  ingress  and  egress. 

The  natural  frontiers  of  France !  what  a  harmless  expression  it  seems  I 
and  yet  what  a  wondrous  reconstitutioB  of  the  map  of  Elnrope  it  would 
entail.  The  Rhine  is  the  last  of  these  natural  frontiers  to  be  achieved* 
An  Italian  campaign  and  an  awful  sacrifice  secured  the  Alps,  and  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  the  other  will  be  tried  for.  Our  ministers  appear  at 
length  aroused  to  the  impending  danger,  but  they  have  lost  their  oppor- 
tunity for  intervention.  They  have  allowed  Louis  Napoleon  to  out 
treaties  asunder  with  his  swora,  and  overthrow  the  rights  of  crowned 
heads.  We  cannot,  with  any  good  grace,  interfere  if  the  same  scheme  19 
played  out  in  Belgium  which  we  have  permitted  in  SaYoy, 

In  fact,  at  the  present  moment  the  future  of  Europe  depends  on  the 
good  pleasure  of  a  Napoleon.  Austria  cannot,  if  she  would,  haste  to  the 
assistance  of  Prussia,  while  Russia  would  look  on  very  coolly,  knowing 
iliat  she  would  derive  advantage  from  the  embroglio.  If  Prussia,  how-> 
ever,  be  the  next  victim  selected,  the  fate  of  Belgium  is  sealed,  for  LeopoM 
dare  not  declare  war  to  aid  Prussia,  while  the  latter  power  would  be  so> 
crippled  by  a  campaign,  that  Belgium  would  be  lelb  open  to  the  Freneiir 
Kor  would  the  contest  be  so  unequal  were  Antwerp  defended  in  the  way 
proposed  by  Captain  Brialmont,  for  we  could  send  over  a  well-disciplined 
army,  which,  by  holding  the  French  in  check,  would  enable  the  Prussians 
to  re-form  their  shattered  ranks. 

There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  disguise  the  fact :  the  whole  Continent 
can  be  swallowed  up  by  Louis  Napoleon  now,  as  Csssar  Borgia  plucked 
off  leaf  after  leaf  of  the  Itafian  artichoke.  It  was  a  desperate  venture  of 
Louis  Napoleon  to  declare  war  against  Austria,  for  he  could  not  know 
irhether  Germany  might  not  combine  against  him ;  but  he  hazarded  \a» 
throne  on  the  cast,  and  fortune  favoured  his  audacity*  From  that  moment 
lie  could  arrange  his  plans  and  advance  with  gigantic  strides  to  the  con- 
Summation  of  his  uncle's  scheme. 

Nor  need  we  expect  much  from  Germany.  That  power,  which,  if 
united,  could  insist  on  peace  being  maintained  throughout  the  Continent^ 
Seems  to  have  learned  nothing  from  the  lessons  of  the  past  year.  Debate 
lias  followed  on  debate,  but  no  practical  result  has  been  obtained,  except 
an  increase  in  the  exacerbation  existing  between  the  smaller  powers.  But 
Prussia  will  have  heraelf  to  thank  if  she  is  compelled  to  enter  on  the 
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^Tone*  fox  ^9^  allowed  Ayatria  to  be  weakened,  in  the  selBsh  hope  oi^  beings 
herself  st^eqgth^i^ed.  i  She  alleged  that  the  Italian  war,  so  long  as  It  w^ 
conned  \o  Lombard,  was  not  a  German  question,  and  wilfully  closed 
her  eyes  to  the  feict^  that  a  blow  dealt  to  the  strength  of  Austria  equally 
Injured  the  whole  of  Germany.  Were  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Gei;maQy 
$rmly  united,  they  would  find,  it  a  hard  task  to  withstand  the  French 
legions ;  but,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  question  doe9  not  admit 
a  doubt.  When  the  time  arrives,  Prussia  will  have  to  sunrender  .flie 
Hhenish  provinces,  or  fight  for  them,  but  the  result  will  be  tfa^  .naiue  iB^ 
either  case.  France  has  now  the  most  powerful  army  in  the  wcnrld,  ready, 
to  be  directed  to  any  quarter  at  a  given  moment.  Louis  Napoleon  b^ 
but  to  command,  and  the  Continent  must  obey.  1 

We  are  also  very  much  to  blame  for  the  present  sad  state  of  things,, 
for,  by  our  alliance  with  France,  we  have  injured  our  prestige  all  over.  jSiQ. 
world.  The  Crimean  campaign  began  it,  the  commercial  treaty  put  th^. 
seal  upon  it.  Our  concessions  are  ascribed  to  timidity ;  and,  be  as5ure(l| 
^e  whole  French  army  entertains  that  belief.  Hiurdly  a  week  etapwQ, 
tfiiit  some  pamphlet  does  not  appear  in  Paris  full  of  menaces  to  perfidious. 
Albiojx ;  and  though  we  may  laugh  at  the  absurdities  they  contain,  tkej) 
l^ye  a  du^  weight  with  that  martial  nation,  from  whose  dictionary,  ih^^ 
first  Nappleon  erased  the  word  impossible.  . .,  ,, 

The  policy  of  non-intervention  may  be  excellent  in  theory,  but  ^e  j^gmcj^ 
Uiat  it  may  be  carried  too  far  when  dealing  with  such  a  nation  a^j|i||j 
French.  The  character  of  our  nation  has  undergone  a  marked  ^haj^^ 
since  the  old  war:  all  we  care  for  now  is  to  be  let  alone,  and  NappI^jEi, 
may  do  as  he  pleases  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  We  forget,  thoughp,,jl|^fl^ 
a^jcpajition  was  required  to  hurl  the  first  Napoleon  from  his  throve,  /^d 
that  the  third  of  that  name  has  tenfold  greater  resources  at  his^  co^pipand, 
tj^an  his  uncle  ever  had.  The  Italian  campaign  ought  to  have  taygh^  ,us^ 
th^t  France  has  progressed  in  a  military  ratio  beyond  any  oth^r  i^ation;; 
si}ie  has  ever  kept  a  nursery  for  her  troops  in  Algeria,  and  th^  ,)>?Ueif9. 
themselves  an  army  of  invincibles.  That  it  may  please  the  Emperor  ot 
the  French  to  fight  his  enemies  singly,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  hufi 
wjjiether  England  will  eventually  profit  by  her  present  laiss^z  fcdre^^ 
system,  we  may  be  reasonably  permitted  to  leave  an  open  question,  wlucfa, 
time  will  solve. 

The  worst  part  of  the  business  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  Louiisi 
]^apo)eon. really  wants.     If  we  knew  the  worst,  we  might  enduce  it  mtii; 

gsigpation,  but  at  present  his  attention  seems  attracted  in  every  dirept]0|(i|^ 
e  has  even  got  up  a  discreditable  squabble  with  Switzerland,  the  county, 
which  once  upon  a  time  waa  ready  to  fight  for  the  French  guest  whp  m^ 
spught  shelter  in  h^r  valleys.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  this  annexatiioai 
o£  Savoy  is  only  another  way  of  gaining  the  object  which  he  propose^.tot 
himself  in  that  question  about  the  cession  of  the  Yallee  des  Dappesrrr^ 
second  open  route  to  Geneva.  The  fortifications  of  Basel  and  Gepeva  (la^ 
bee^  destroyed,  as  well  as  everything  whose  removal  would  fc^ciUtate  %, 
F^nch  surprise  of  those  towns.  We  have  a  curious  pamphlet  now  jhriuj 
before  lis,  published  by  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  in  1833,  under  the  title 
"Political  and  Military  Reflections  on  Switzerland."  In  it  the  prinqei 
author  makes  the  following  assertions:  "In  a  war  between  France, $ud 
Austria — as  these  powers  would  infringe  on  the  federal  territory — it  1^  to 
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the  interest  of  Switzerland  (declared  neutral  by  the  European  treaties)  to 
look  about  for  an  ally.  The  choice  is  not  difficult:  Switzerland  is  a 
natural  ally  of  France,  because  she  covers  a  portion  of  the  latter's  frontier.'* 
How  charmingly  simple !  The  prince  is  so  perfectly  occupied  with  re- 
flections on  the  former  submission  of  the  federation  to  the  omnipotent 
mediator,  that  he  forgets  that  neutral  Switzerland  covers  a  far  larger 
portion  of  the  frontiers  of  Germany  and  Austria.     But  let  us  proceed. 

*'  For  a  small  state,  neutrality  is  a  chimera France  is  attached  to 

Switzerland  through  defensive  interests :  only  offensive  ones  can  rendes* 
Switzerland  of  value  to  the  other  powers.  The  former  is  a  permanent 
interest,  the  latter  quite  transitory.  But  we  soon  learn  what  the  prince 
understands  by  the  defence  of  France,  and  how  he  proposes  to  dispose  of 
Basel  and  the  Rhine  bridge  for  that  object.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
demolition  of  the  fortress  of  Huningen  was  only  ostensibly  to  the  interest 
of  Switzerland  and  Basel.  ^^  Huningen  should  rather  be  again  fortified^ 
and  have  a  tSte  de  pont  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  that  case 
France,  having  thus  an  opening  on  Germany,  could  more  easily  dispense 
with  the  bridge  of  Basel."  We  must  once  more  admire  this  delightful 
candbtir,' which,  we  hope,  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Germans  to  th^ 
Kehl  bridjd^e.  Further,  the  prince  says :  '<  It  is  therefore  the  chief  intere^ 
of  Switzerland  to  attach  itself  to  a  party  which  will  ensure  her  liberty  aild! 
independence.  All  Europe  is  attached  by  inextricable  bonds :  Fhmce  is 
tlie  first  link  of  the  chain;  the  prosperity  and  liberty  of  all  Europe 
di^pends  fh>ih  those  of  her  capital."  Finally,  he  advises  the  federali^tsr 
^n' to  i^ettdih  allies  of  France,  "because  the  interest  of  their  couritiy 
r^ldomi^endb'it  to  them>  and  their  interest  as  a  civilised  nation  demands  it^ 
i^them;**  , 

Weg^ra'dt  that j  when  this  pamphlet  appeared,  the  present  emperor  yrii\ 
\Y  twent]y^-four  years  of  age.  But  we  may  feel  convinced  that  the 
y6ut)giiia.ii' openly  expressed  those  Napoleonic  ideas  which  he  fed  Oii' 
frOin  nis  b^liest  youth,  which  entered  into  his  flesh  and  blood,  which  h^ 
would  notancl  could  not  give  up  in  riper  years,  but  which,  indeed,  must 
have  beien  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  his  accession  to  the  imperiJEd*' 
throne.  This  is  the  nucleus  of  these  ideas  :  the  French  nation  the  mis- 
tress of  nations  ;  the  French  capital  the  mistress  of  France  :  a  Napdleon 
the  master  of  Paris,  of  France,  of  all  the  countries  round,  in  so  far  as  they 
can  be  purchased  sooner  or  later  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  his  Frencn 
vassals.  Napoleon  I.  also  said,  frequently  enough  :  <*  L'Empire  c^est  la 
paix."  While  resting  between  his  wars — ^while  carrying  on  in  France 
and  his  conquered  states  legalised  slavery  by  his  conscriptions — it  was 
ever  peace,  the  assured  peace  of  the  world,  which  he  promised  his  tor- 
tured peoples  as  the  speedily  attained  object  of  his  actions.  Napoleon  1. 
also  spoke  now  and  then  of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Swiss 
and  other  nations  subjugated  to  him.  Perhaps  he  spoke  so  in  good 
faith;  fbr  the  perfection  of  despotism  could  not  think  of  nations  in  any 
other  posture  than  one  of  independence  dependent  on  itself.  Who  can 
deny  that  the  indefatigable  zeal  with  which  NapoleOn  III.  has  pursued 
ids  object,  the  imperial  throne,  is  such  an  extraordinary  manifestation 
than  many  millions  have  forgotten  the  path  which  led  to  that  object? 
But  he  must  possess  a  far  greater  strength  of  will  than  he  has  ever  yet 
displayed  i^  he  can  command  himself  to  halt  on  the  path  he  has  once 


trodden— if  he  were  more  powerfml  tlum  the  dertiaj  which  jdrives  bim 
forward  with  irresisUhle  Ibeoe  in  the  hlood-stained  footstcf^  of  the  6ift 
Napoleon-— 4f  he  were  even  jet  oohle- minded  eaough  to  be  a  f^JB^MleoB 
4>f  peace,  a  greater  Naf>oleon  than  Napoleon  the  Great.  But  the  w^odd 
•can  BO  longer  reckon  upon  thui.  Heaoe,  let  us  anake  no  further  oo»- 
jeeMftone  to  the  renown-craving  emperor  of  the  soldiers ;  and,  before  aU, 
let  Europe  reject  Hberdisoi  and  independence  irom  the  hand  of  a  mili- 
tary despotism ! 

JBut  there  is  another  point  in  connexion  with  Ana  |>amphlet  of  1833. 
By  its  cool  contempt  of  national  treaties,  it  bears  a  strange  resemhUnoe 
to  La  Gueronniere's  pamphlet  of  1 859 ;  or  w«8  the  propositiQia  to  Swit- 
Berland  to  surrendear  the  Valine  des  Dappes  anything  else  than  a  hint 
lor  the  rupture  of  those  treaties  ?  In  ^  the  negotiations  relating  jlp 
Savoy,  and  the  danger  to  which  Switzerland  is  thereby  exposed,  we  fifljd 
very  little  reference  to  a  consultation  of  those  paweiB  who  subacrihed  the 
treaty  of  Vienna.  Such  is  the  reward  we  ace  destined  to  receive  tog 
allowing  such  rents  to  be  made  in  that  treaty  since  181^. 

Since  the  earlier  .porUon  of  this  article  was  written,  Mr.  BLorsman  h«8 
filainly  exposed  to  the  House  what  awaits  Europe  from  Louis  Nap(deoa. 
Unfortunately,  this  gent^man's  speeches^  though  to  the  pointy  and  vefy 
exhaustive,  are  unsatisfactory,  in  so  far  as  they  ofiSer  no  practioaL  solutioa. 
All  he  asks  is,  that  England  should  protest  agamst  the  annexation  of 
Northern  Savoy ;  but  we  do  not  aee  of  what  advants^e  such  «  stip 
would  prove.  Pauca  verba  must  be  our  4notto  at  the  present  cntiw 
time.  Lord  John  has  protested  with  a  vigour  for  which  we  did  not  give 
him  credit,  and  has  plainly  given  M.  Thouvenel  to  understand  the  great 
disappointment  Louis  Napoleon's  ambition  has  proved  to  his  sincere 
friends ;  but  he  can  do  no  more.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  ^  to  war 
with  France  because  of  her  annexation  policy,  and  a  national  protest 
would  be  humiliating  to  us  through  its  ine£Bcacy.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  Louis  Napoleon  cannot  be  turned  from  his  puipose  by  any  words, 
and  we  certainly  will  not  employ  force.  He  forfeits  the  j&iendship  of 
England  for  the  sake  of  Savoy,  and  has  destroyed  public  confidence :  he 
has  brought  matters  to  such  a  state  that,  whenever  he  makes  a  solema 
assertion,  we  believe  exactly  the  opposite.  Hence,  we  are  justified  iu 
thinking  he  has  designs  upon  Belgium,  because  he  so  needlessly  declared 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  annexation  in  that  quarter. 

The  Empire  is  peace,  Louis  Napoleon  has  told  us,  with  sickening  itera- 
tion. Since  that  sentence  was  first  uttered,  France  has  been  engaged  in 
two  of  the  greatest  wars  ever  known,  and  yet  there  is  no  signal  of  diminu- 
tion in  her  legions.  Can  it  be  that  the  Empire  will  be  peace  when  the 
whole  of  the  Continent  has  been  humiliated  P  It  certainly  looks  very 
like  it  at  present,  and  the  way  in  which  Italian  matters  have  been 
patched  up  seems  to  indicate  that  another  campaign  would  be  welcome  to 
France.  She  guarantees  Sardinia  possession  of  Lombardy,  but  not  of  the 
Legations :  those  Victor  Emmanuel  must  defend  with  his  good  right 
hand.  Austria  is  well  aware  that  a  collision  must  take  place  ere  long, 
and  Venetia  bristles  with  bayonets.  Should  the  war  break  out  again, 
Sardinia  would  be  compelled  to  appeal  for  French  aid,  and  a  heavy  prioe 
would  now  be  paid  lor  it :  if  an  idea  caused  the  axmexation  of  Bavegr) 
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what  reward  would  not  be  demanded  for  taking  the  field  a  seecud  timeiP 
PloD-plon  has  not  yet  given  up  the  idea  of  graoing  Jiis  hram^  intk  the 
iron  crown ;  and  many  a  dark  intrigue  is  still  going  on  to  f)rod«oe  tbarf; 
result.  With  a  Muratist  government  in  Kaples,  a  viceregal  satn^  in 
Lombardy,  Louis  Napokon  could  afford  to  patch  up  a  peace  with  thd 
Pope,  and  become  once  again  the  well-baloved  eldest  «on  of  the  Church. 

We  sober-minded  English  laugh  at  the  idea  of  ^e  Napoleonic  ^^atMr 
of  destiny,'*  but  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  i^  in  so  far  that  it 
gives  ambition  an  object,  and  at  the  same  time  a  palliation.  "By  iei^gthencd 
meditation  on  the  subject,  we  believe  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  grown  into 
the  mania  that  it  is  his  mission  to  found  that  hxi^  empire  over  which  the 
great  Na|>oleon  held  a  momentary  sway.  But  he  is  ^too  crafty  to  &11  into 
the  errors  of  his  uncle,  and  risk  everything  on  one  decisive  actioc^  He 
has  contrived  to  break  up  the  old  alliances,  and  has  Jeft  England  in  a 
state  of  isolation  which  his  uncle  only  effected  by  years  of  warfave  and  a 
continental  blockade.  Without  the  sacrifice  of  a  ma%  Louis  l^apoleott 
has  destroyed  our  prestige:  he  has  robbed  us  of  our  old  and  farthftd 
Russian  friend,  and  caused  Austria  to  regard  us  with  loathii^.  What  is 
to  prevent  him  first  weakening  Prussia  by  a  brilliant  campaign,  And  then 
salving  the  wound  with  the  prospect  of  a  Toutonic  Empire?  In  spite  of 
their  patriotism,  &e  Prussians  would  not  object  to  surrender  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  always  a  source  of  difficulty,  and  receive  ooR^ensation  in 
Saxony,  for  thus  dieir  kingdom  would  be  rendered  more  compact;  By 
the  time  all  this  had  been  effected,  even  Mr.  Bright  would  be  Ibroed  to 
look  with  suspicion  on  his  new  firvsnd;  but  the  mischief  would  be  done, 
and  we,  finding  war  a  necessity,  would  enter  on  it  without  a  M^le  con- 
tinental supporter. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  neutrality  guaranteed  Belgium  and  Swit- 
zerland by  the  great  powers,  may  be  the  reason  why  they  stand  in  thw 
present  perilous  position.  So  long  as  one  shred  of  that  troaty  of  Vienna 
exists,  Waterloo  remains  unavepged.  Louis  Napoleoii^  we  have  seen, 
said,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  that  neutrality  was  a  chimera,  and  he  is  now 
trying  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  views.  For  some  years  past,  he 
has  been  attempting  to  convert  Belgium  into  a  French  prefecture,  and 
no  sooner  did  he  complain  of  the  Belgian  press,  than  censors  were  ap- 
pointed. He  and  his  ministers  have  been  doing  their  utmost  to  prevent 
Brialmont's  plan  for  the  fortification  of  Antwerp  being  carried  out,  and 
even  the  work  in  which  it  was  explained  was  prohibited  passing  the  French 
frontier.  Belgium  must  not  be  independent,  or  his  great  plans  might 
be  thwarted. 

On  all  sides,  then,  we  find  the  French  annexation  policy  making 
gradual  progress.  Not  long  ago,  and  the  idea  of  France  obtaining  the 
Palatinate  from  Bavaria  was  ventilated,  and,  of  course,  at  once  denied 
by  the  French  authorities.  Still,  they  cannot  have  the  hardihood  to 
assert  that  the  annexation  of  Savoy  iias  not  exposed  the  Genevese  to 
considerable  risk.  But  there  are,  fortunately,  limits  to  French  conquest 
in  Switzeriand,  for  that  country  possesses  an  impregnable  fortress  in  her 
mountains.  The  lowlands  may  be  torn  from  her,  but  Helvetia  can 
protect  herself  against  utter  slavery.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with 
Belgium,  and,  unless  the  fortress  works  be  at  once  commenced,  a  premium 
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fer  spoliation  hang^  temptingly  before  the  sight  of  the  imperial  annexator 
— M>  temptingly  tiiat  he  will  hardly  refrain  froin  taking  another  step  in 
Ae  path  of  restoring  to  France  her  "  national  frontiers." 

Od»  gleam  of  hope  was  offered  us  during  the  past  month,  by  the  an- 
noonced  alliance  between  England,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  for,  as  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt  of  the  treaty  between,  the  second-named  power  and 
Russia,  we  should  thus  have  the  coalition  once  again  instituted.  We 
haye  reason  for  believing  that  some  such  measure  is  seriously  entertained, 
although  matters  are  not  yet  sufficiently  ripe  for  publicity.  Austria,  de- 
oeiyed  by  both  England  and  Prussia  during  the  Italian  war,  would  dis- 
play great  magnanimity  by  entering  on  such  an  alliance,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  would  afford  her  the  necessary  tranquillity  to  regfulate  her 
own  internal  affairs. 

And,  should  such  an  alliance  be  effected,  Louis  Napoleon  would  have 
no  legitimate  cause  of  complaint.  We  gave  credit  to  his  protestations 
vp  to  the  last  moment,  and  would  not  allow  our  eyes  to  be  opened. 
liOrd  John  Russell's  speech  in  the  House  aroused  the  nation  fixnn  iti: 
&ncied  security,  and  proved  how  little  a  commercial  treaty,  however 
one-sided  it  might  be,  would  avail  to  disarm  a  nation  like  the  Frenchl 
The  seed  of  suspicion  once  sown,  rapidly  burst  out  into  a  widely-fl^nead^'- 
ing  tree,  and  years  of  good  behaviour  on  the  part  of  Louis  Napokon 
will  be  needed  to  regain  the  confidence  of  England. 

At  any  rate,  matters  are  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis,  and,  in  all  TOro«< 
bability  the  next  month  will  reveal  the  nature  of  the  game  Louis  Ns-' 
poleon  has  been  playing  in  Italy.  We  still  holdj^  however,  to  our  coiK 
yiction  that  Victor  Emmanuel  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and 
gave  up  the  home  of  his  fathers,  lured  by  the  dazzling  bait  of  an  Italka 
crown.  The  play  is  nearly  played  out,  and  ere  long  Louis  Napoleon^ 
will  give  the  signal  to  let  the  curtain  fall.  He  played  for  a  stake  wUdi^ 
be  lost,  and,  like  a  clever  gambler,  carried  off  what  he  could,  leaning  his 
aooomplice  to  bear  the  anger  of  their  dupes.  ' 

In  the  mean  while  we  earnestly  hope  that  Belgium  will  not  allow  her* 
self  to  be  wheedled  into  defencelessness  by  his  flattery.  Switzerland  has 
shown  so  bold  a  front  that  Louis  Napoleon  will  probably  leave  that 
country  alone  for  the  present,  and,  not  being  fond  of  idleness^  may  per*' 
chance  turn  his  attention  to  Belgium.  Again,  we  repeat,  that  the  only 
prospect  of  escaping  annexation,  or,  at  the  least,  a  very  bad  bargain,  vi 
m  fortifying  Antwerp. 
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THE  CHANCES  OF  INVASION. 

Mb.  Cobdsn  has  retained  to  Paris  to  see  what  he  can  save  out  of  the 
wreck  of  disappointed  hopes,  which  he  intoxicated  us  with  for  a  season,  in 
his  desire  to  prove  that  diploinatists  can  he  carved  €x  quovis  ligm.  He. 
has  already  honoured  our  journals  with  a  ''communique,"  and  it  is  easy 
to  read  between  the  lines  that  we  have  henceforth  to  depend  on  the 
generous  sentiments  of  our  magnificent  and  £stnterested  ally  for  any' 
shreds  of  reciprocity  be  may  he  pleased  to  accord  to  us.  Curiously 
enough,  though,  while  Endand  is,  as  it  were,  mAn^  forma  pauperis^  the 
French  press  is  daily  growmg  more  embittered  against  us.  According  to 
ihem^  we  snhsidised  Garibaldi,  and  fomented  the  Neapolitan  insurrection, 
because  our  desire  is  ever  to  promote  embarrassment  for  the  imperial 
government.  These  articulations  of  jealousy  have  been  put  in  a. definite 
diape  by  the  Count [Didiamel  in  a  recent  pamphlet,  in  which. he  pours 
out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  England.  Considering  the  friendly  terms 
existing  between  the  two  nations,  we  certainly  did  not  expect  to  read  such 
effusions  as  the  following,  whatever  the  private  sentiments  of  the  French 
nation  may  be : 

Oh !  if  matters  had  arrived  at  that  point ;  if  the  high  will  which  jrovems  us 
lodged  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  taking  our  revenge  for  Qoiberon  and 
Wiuierloo;  if  his  energetic  initiative  had  let  loose  the  Eaj^le  against  the  Leopud, 
never  would  national  enthusiasm  have  excited  to  so  high  a  degree  this  warlike 
people  of  France,  whose  sword  is  burning  in  the  scabbara.  When  the  old  words 
gf ''  Down  on  the  English !"  and  "  Montjoie  and  Saint  Denis !"  struck  their 
ears,  children  and  old  men  would  shoulder  the  mustet ;  rich  and  poor  would 
carry  their  offering  for  that  rising  in  arms  against  our  old  enemies.  If  hundreds 
of  millions  rose  spontaneously  for  the  Crimea  and  Italy,  it  would  be  milliards 
that  France  would  ^ve  for  the  war  against  England.  Not  a  fishing-boat  but 
would  arm  to  pass  the  strait;  and  the  shade  of  the  great  Emperor  would  con- 
template this  popular  impulse  and  the  book  of  history,  which  would  not  open  at 
such  an  hour  but  at  the  page  of  St.  Helena. 

Coinciding  as  we  do  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  M.  Duhamel's 
estimate  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  we  purpose  in  the  present  paper  to 
discuss  thef  chances  of  this  menaced  invasion,  and  judge  from  the  past 
what  may  be  awaiting  us  in  the  future. 

If  analogy  may  be  taken  into  calculation  for  historical  purposes,  we  find 
England  and.  France  standing  much  on  the  same  terms  now  as  they  did 
after  the  peace  of  Amiens.  The  first  Bonaparte  had  finbhed  a  magnificent 
campaign  in  Italy,  thereby  causing  a  very  wholesome  terror  to  the  con- 
tinental jDegi9f^.  while  with  ourselves  he  was  ^iMUSsibg  si  oommercial 
treaty,  all  advantages. o£  which  were  to  be  on  bit  tidd.'    Whatever  his 
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other  faults  may  have  been,  Bonaparte  was  no  &ee  trader,  and  bad  m 
idea  of  throvnng^  up  a  very  necessary  revenue  for  the  chimerical  chanoes 
of  increased  commerce.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  his  people,  who  are^ 
and  ever  will  be,  protectionists.  One  thing  the  First  Consul  had  in  hig 
favour :  we  had  not  used  him  exactly  well  in  that  matter  about  Malta, 
and  he  hikd  an  e^icuse  for.  a  declaration  of  war.  A(;  present  thi^'is  wantbg 
to  the  third  Napoleon,  but  we  know  not  what  may  happen  ere  long  m 
Eastern  waters. 

It  was  easy  enough  for  the  First  Consul  to  declare  war,  but  he  had  a 
difficulty  in  carrying  it  out ;  for,  with  all  his  wondrous  resources,  be  codd 
not  create  a  fleet  out  of  nothing.  The  Frenoh  w«*e  bad  sailors,  and  liie 
repeated  blows  their  marine  had  experienced  during  the  past  century  had 
shown  them  the  fallacy  of  tryiqg  conclusious  with  the  Sngliah  on  their 
natWe  home.  If  the  Leopard  were  to  he  killed,  he  must  be  followed  to  lyy 
repair^,  a^d  destroyed  hy  artillery  and  musketry.  Heppe  ^ro^e  t^  idoi 
of  the  great  Channel  flotilla,  which  occupied  BoofmfMrte^a  citteotu^ 
through  80  many  yean?.  It  has  been  the  fashion  with  French  irrite|9  ip 
argue  (because  th^  e:(pedition  never  caqfie  off)  that  Bonnparte  m^s^ 
employed  it  as  a  feint;  but  recent  revelations  prove  to  us  aumieiitiy  tbit 
he  nad  sej;  his  heart  op  it,  and  felt  sanguioe  of  success  at  taat. 

The  idea  of  the  invasion  appears  to  have  occupied  the  Fint  C<mnl^ 
mind  during  tb^  Italia^  war,  for  immediately  aft??  ^he  9ig;Txatare^  of  A^ 
treaty  of  Campo-Formio  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  coa$t  of  |Toripan4|| 
and  afier  a  careful  inspection  of  the  meansi  at  hU  com^axi^s  wfi  fio4  ivoA 
his  Correspondence  (vol.  iii.)  that  he  wrote  the  foUewiog  Yi^ltflir  ^^^tctvA* 
ing  statemept  to  the  Executive  Direetory : 


Paris,  5  Yentose,  an  VI  (Feb.  ^  Vl^\, 
Whatever  efforts  we  may  make,  we  shall  not  acquire  the  superioritjf  Qn  fb 

seas  for  seversd  years. 
To  effect  a  descent  on  England  without  being  master  of  the  sea  la  the  holjfilt 

and  most  difficult  operation  yet  made. 


Sussex. 

Tor  this  operation  long  nights  are  needed,  and  hence  the  winter.  He  monft 
of  April  past,  aud  it  is  no  bn^er  possible  to  undertake  anything. 

Any  operation  we  might  wi^h  lo  make  in  boats  during  the  summer,  profltiog 
by  the  calms,  would  Jbe  impossible,  because  the  enemy  would  offer  insor- 
mountable  obstacles,  both  at  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation. 

Our  navy  is  to-day  as  little  advanced  as  at  the  period  when  the  army  of  Sng- 
land  was  ereated ;  that  is,  four  months  ago. 

At  Brest  there  are  only  fourteen  vessels  equipped,  and  th^y  aiie  £ir  ixwi 
ready  to  take  the  sea.    The  English  blockade  us  there  with  several  ve^^els, 

I  heard,  wherever  I  passed,  tne  jests  of  the  sailors  at  the  little  activity  & 
played  in  the  equipments. 

The  ports  are  occupied  in  building  letters  of  marque ;  the  workmep  of  the 
rivers  and  canals,  who,  in  all  extraordinary  occasions,  are  put  in  requiaiticHi  for 
the  navy,  have  not  even  -been  (Milled  upon. 

Little  privateers  of  thirty  to  forty  tons  have  a  crew  of  sixtj  to  eigh^  wlf^ 

The  orewa  of  all  neutral  vessels  ia  our  ports  are  one-thirdt  i^  aoip/a  l2tt9W  ^ 
hf^,  f  reiputih.    Many  H^lcffS  we  Uwg  quijetly  at  home. 
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In  Dunkirk  arsenal  there  are  six  superb  frigates,  with  their  armaments  in 
store ;  lot  cme  of  them  is  equipped.  Some  sixtj  meuaio  engaged  in  careening 
fte  lint.  The  others  have  not  jet  been  touched,  and  the  EngUsh  come  dailf 
with  &  eorrette  or  frigate  to  pursue  our  Teasels  within  cannon  ran^. 

We  have  gun-boats  at  Nantes^  Brest,  Lorient,  and  Cherbourg,  where  thej 
u»  not  indispensable ;  no  orders  have  yet  been  given  for  these  boats  to  collect 
at  Havre  or  Dunkirk. 

In  the  latter  port^  there  are  a  dozen  gun-boats  in  the  basin,  disarmed ;  no 
j^parations  have  been  made  to  equip  them.  For  the  last  four  months  not  a 
single  boat  has  been  built,  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  are  now  being  laid  down. 

The  expedition  to  Sngland  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  me  possible  till  next 
yen;  ana  then  it  ia  pfobaUe  that  the  embarrassment  arising  on  the  Continent 
yftU.  be  an  Qbateote  to  it.  The  right  moment  for  preparing  this  expediticm  is 
Ipst,  perha|M3,  for  evw. 

n. 

Our  ports,  &om  Havre  to  Antwerp,  contain  the  requisite  boats  to  carry  fifty 
tltousand  infantry  and  four  thousand  cavalry.  We  have  a  hundred  gun-boats 
from  Bordeaux  to  Ostend.  One  hundred  and  twenty  more  are  being  built, 
%hich  will  be  useful,  though  not  indispensable ;  and;  besides,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  await  their  construction. 

All  that  is  necessary  is : 

1.  Ta  arm  and  assemble  at  Havre  and  Dunkirk  all  the  gun-boats  stationed 
from  Bayonne  to  Ostend. 

3.  Lay  an  embargo  on,  and  equip,  the  vessels  which  are  to  serve  as  horse 
liransports. 

S.  Equip  the  vessels  which  the  Citizeias  Andreossy  and  Porfait  have  selected 
along  the  coast  from  Cherbourg  to  Antwerp. 

4.  Hequest  the  Batavian  Bepublic  to  supply  the  vessels  I  have  asked  for, 

5.  Lay  an  embargo  on  the  best  privateers  oetween  Bordeaux  and  Antwero. 
less  than  one  hundred  tons,  and  send  them  to  Havre  and  Dunkirk ;  as  they  wul 
onlv  be  employed  as  transports,  only  the  necessary  crew  will  be  left  them. 

If  hj  March  next  we  could  have  delivered  at  Havre,  Dunkirk,  and  Ostend 
the:  objects  designated  in  the  above  articles,  which  is  easy  of  execution,  the  ex- 
pedition to  England  would  still  become  possible. 

To  obtain  this  object,  it  is  necessary : 

1.  To  appoint  a  rear-admiral  inspector  of  the  coast  from  Cherbourg  to  Ant- 
werp. 

2.  Appoint  Citizen  Eorfait  auditor  of  the  navy  of  this  part  of  the  coast. 

3.  Appoint  Brigadier-General  Andreossy  to  the  military  equipment  of  these 
different  Doats. 

4.  Eorm  of  these  three  officers  a  commission,  receiving  its  orders  directly 
from  the  general  commanding  the  expedition. 

5.  Cha^e  the  ministers  of  marine  and  war  with  the  duty  of  supplying  all  the 
snbaltems  this  commission  may  need  for  its  organisation  and  service. 

6.  Place  four  millions,  payable  800,000  fr.  per  decade,  at  the  disposal  of  this 
commission,  and  specially  destined  to  cover  au  the  exp^es  relative  to  it :  this 
sum  is  sufficient. 

7.  There  are  at  Brest  thirty  vessels  of  war ;  in  a  month  we  must  have  twenty- 
five,  and  an  equal  number  of  frigates  in  the  roads,  ready  to  set  out.  This  seems 
to  me,  feasible.  The  measure  adopted  by  government  of  sending  there  the 
minister  of  marine,  must  expedite  the  works  at  that  port. 

8.  Take  the  sailors  of  all  the  privateers  we  shall  not  employ. 

9.  Arrest  all  French  and  English  sailors  on  board  neutrals. 

10.  Appoint  commanders  of  vessels  and  sauadrons. 

The  minister  of  marine,  in  addition  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Channel 
expedition,  must  also  meet  those  of  the  Brest  neet. 

xf  it  be  not  possible  to  procure  the  exact  sums  demanded  in  this  memorial,  or 
if,  owing  to  the  present  organisation  of  our  navy,  it  is  thought  impostiUe  to 
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obtain  that  promolness  of  execution  whicU  the  oitetttbatAaees  iaoaai.  fb  maat 

fMniir<«^'(>lt  tUf  SMlle,"tti' '««!«'  to  taks'  HsDorer'  and'HittaMr^'  fi*M'tHe 
Ib^siij  oiim^'nngtitl'SBbd  m  «ipeditioil -to  theLevi^'to  Mecmcs'thi'mini 
bade. ''ilf'BeiMeroCtbeNtoperMiansbBfeMiULe,  I  tee  tio«t1t«r'.>iDcle<tlrtuw>Ei 
idadtfig.apeaqeilTith  tbejl^iigliiii.  lam  peraaadedtliat  thef^DuMttolnftaDtiit 
l^/p^fipe^itiQ;?^  to  wbiphllalineabury  would  not  adhere.  -,:..  ,|,  ii-jjioq?,-!  ,d 
s '  It  wa*  uBiloT  dieie  cirouniBtaiioes  that  Bon^iart^  dirmtod^iabmittM 
(»Bg7fl,M  heEotmd  it  impoarible  to  intade  w  at  pttiKi.  '  Stifc^lMb 
tte  iaed<  about  with  hhn  in  hia  head,  and,  coiuaqiiGntly,  H>hsai4Mn«gttAl 
bpolre  outiiD  1S03,  with  Englaud,  he  renewed  ius  tir<paratiop»a»floriog—i 
W^wcreaaed  ngour.  Mavmont,  in  his  Hcmoin,  give*  VS'rintiyiUtlBltd^ 
ideBoCdie  ormtivM  which  ui^ed  Bonaparte  to  undertahe'thi(iapptt4k^ 
iopenCa  oatorpriiei  ■*■  ^liJ  'li  bsfts^f 

'°lt  hSs'ofttn  been  argued  whether  Bonaparte  erer  had  theWo&'Jfi^'i^^ 
making  the  expedition  to  England,  and  I  reply,  with  bett^tr^  ^d-'^fltjape^ 
^.""SU^ediUon  was  the  most  ardent  desire  (^  hk  UTb,  aAd'hiVdtitieWBope 
far  aieng  period.  Bnt  he  certsinl;  did  not  wish  to  midertakc  ibii  tl  liieaidwa 
HaMer^.iift  [would  only  make  the  enterprise  witli  suitable  meanE,  that  iaj  A 
ilijffter,/ir-|lJig.»ea,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  good  squadron,  and  lie  pros^ 
i^tf  aesm^  the  numerical  infenot-itj  of  his  iiavj,  he  could  eiecute  it.  Jlj^ 
majufestett  Jesigii  of  emplojing  the  flotilla  to  figlit,  was  meant  to  disfract  iin 
CMttJ'^  Attention,  and  make  him  overlook  the  real  project.  Never  did  he  see 
a^b  BdtiHa  anght  but  the  means  for  transporting  an  armj.  It  \ras  the  TiHdje 
MttMd  »!*«**  fw  the  passage;  tlie  embarkation  could  be  ofectM  in  a  few 
}>oatk,  tJiEtdehaikation  in  the  same,  the  pass:^  being  short.  Tlje  onlyoon- 
a4ewblaidel^  Wquired  would  he  in  quitting  port  (two  tides  being  wanted)^ 
Ifolilung.  W4£  «aaier  than  to  employ  the  flotilla  for  tlii^  object ;  aud  m  cacji  uf 
^^,|llJ)g^,  would  bear  witli  it  a  conipiete  organisation  in  troops,  provisions, 
anHanpitipn,  artillery,  &c.,  the  army  possessed  llie  iiieaus  of  fi^htiiig  sp  soojias 
it  KKelfea 'British  soil.  With  a  navy  inferior  in  the  uuiiiber  orvesseis  the'  coai- 
BHMlAnS'had  been  made  in  such  'a  way  as  to  render  us  very  aiiperJ6(,  in  the 
Channel  during  a  given  period ;  and  facts  proved  the  possibility,  "ffhieii  til-tte 
jfroptefttlops  were  in  an  adranced  state,  Admiral  ViUeneuve  received  ettleti  to 
kuqXoaloa  with  fifteen  TCaaels.  The  crews  were  reinforced  by  detiiehffienta 
fawn  the. army,  under  the  orders  of  General  Laurbton.  This 'squaitain  \ras 
dcatinedior 'the  Windward  Inlands  ;  its  object  was  firtit  to  alarm  tlieEi^l3h,do 
Bieift  «oii)n»crco  »  much  injury  as  possible,  revietual  the  colotiiea,  and  then  retuin 
t^'SUi^e^'  to  pick  up  the  Itochelle  :fleet,  and  attack  the  English. 

BbilapailK  was  milch  too  clever  to  think  of  fbrciog  the  pa^g^  oiT^ 
Cbvfinel  with  hb  guD^boats,  and  built  upon  the  support  Til leh^Hve.'mJiW 
^yi^,  liiin.  Unfcniiunatel;,  ^at  admintl  fell  in  with  Cwldiejri  ot)fi  jilqpe 
OftfigaS,<  and,  after  an  undeojclecl  aotion,  retired  on  Cadia,  But.  ^b 
gave  Nc^B  time  to  Awie  up,  and  Trafalgar  waa  the  dsath-hlow^bol  all 
ideaa  ,of  inrasiitai.  Thenceforth  Mapoleon  had  no  fleet,  hut,  aHpirS^''^^ 
Eni[Iish,.undi«pute4-8up(Bmftcy  of  the  oqean,  whitJi  ft  tW^  ^<^p<?lepp 
s^ppeara  desiroas  to  wrest  &om  us  if  ha  can.  The  cokusal :  ^^xspiff^t;^^ 
inide  hj  the  fiiatfionapart^  deserve  our  B^rioua  coBfai«f:ff^Hj,(W^yr^ 
will,  therefore,  ^d^nee  them  from  a  very  opportune  boolFr^^^ipf^b- 

^^^*,    ,..-.■■  ,,,        '.."::    ..Vj,la?.      ,i...! 

In  hin  last  greajt  «tben^t»  Napoleon  assemblad,  s^Wft  W'Wff'fls*' 

■-—^ ' "  :    .1  '■  ' ■ ■■ '■    'I     ■■■<■■  v.;;.;i  i  "I't  jiiimlimi 

i '.*  Fdilaand'fiiidin  (rflBTnioD,  1796-1806,  iii'iT  ill  Umi  raMit^nrmiiaiii^Hir 
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^yi^iff^  QiftJBpglfpdv-  A«  we  said  before,  bift^rtat  wam  ^m  9i{P%?yij  Iw^ 

fBute9d.tkie>i.eeigH  je^Nt  from  1793  to  1801,  ^&  liad  ipoveased  opt ^.;flHii 

&oiB;^t#;6tiba]KbB«l' And  mty-eight  sail  ofl^e  Hnre  ttiid '  ftfiglitc»)  -  to  ibtiiK 

iipKidtdlOMDii^jeightrfi     The  Fi«n6h,  on  the  othei*  hand,  h^  i^^^ik  t4d^)^ 

by  repeated  defeats  to  little  mbre  than  btie  hundred' Sail Vfa^alUes'Tittd 

Ai|!fiMndiS|nMi|>^^  aod  her  tneroandile   mariae  had  been  BeHirly 

^fWH^dbj::  Uodeeiji^se  mniamstaDces,  Napoleoii  deeided  on>distrnpdDgr 

tb(l^#t|aiNtiQOi^fof  ,tblBi^  British  goyemment,  by  sen^ng  ?  oat  Iniki  fieets  iiv 

mi9Snf^\moiktm!&n^feaii  seizing  on  the  moment  when*  the  Englidi  nftygr? 

«hMUJb^O>Qttgaciiftleied  in  pursuit,  to  reassemble  and  coyer  the  passigv 

'^6diiHbflIVjnf(fiUA  ho  bad  collected  for  the  attack,  and  was  ib^  lie  oeiifr 

Teyed  in  the  flotillas  he  was  forming.  These  consisted  of  twelve  thmisasiA 

-^IrbPi^fV^^^r^^^^y  '^^  constructed  that  they  might  be  run  on  our  coast 

^jt^a^g^t^il^^KieQ  without  delay.  /  j  ,.. 

e qo^^^^ilfogi^  TJ^iers,  we  find  that  the  arrangements  of  thb  flotilla  wen^ 

jmdbarith  nemuMt  remarkable  perfection,  and  added  further  lustre  toi 

^apobob'a^ifvganittng  talent.   The  flotilla  consisted  of  three  eladses :  «a^ 

V%iii^  dfitl^£«t](^ass  carried  one  hundred  soldiers  and  a  creW 'of  twenty^ 

'ronr  s^aMj^i^,twd  heavy  guns,  arms,  and  ammunition.     Tbe'  ^ecohS 

'^^||B^|^4d.f|^"^e!d-piece,  a  limber,  and  two  artillery  horses.    .3^1fie.iHi)pi^ 

f^|G^ABi^^]6f  yes^jels.of  lighter  construction,  worked  by  siii^ty  caff,/ 

^pi|E^^J|R^u9g  tmned  to  pull  them.     The  second  flo^U  iwasttd^ 

4ifllllv<(^(thei1^strtof  the  artillery  horses,  between  seven  and  eight  diouH 

4iodi«Ky9tzg»(lioviei,  a  park  of  heavy  artillery,  and  ammunitibn'-fbv  itff 

^tb«Pcl^b^^;':  Altogether^  two  thousand  vessels  of  ymwiai  imt^ 

<3E^i'^^'B^H,  ^  the  difierpnt  harbours  of  France  and  cbtlectedP  W^ 

l^WW#t$?W?  g«f  Ambleteuse,  by  keeping  along  the.ewt»^ 

Ijip  |i^^gh$ffri¥^^^^^^  r^^^^         ^®  motive  for  this  armament  ^^^H 

^>1te  fiMWmsjBll/e^iplained  ? . ..      ■        ■  .•;..,;»•.:*  :'i:..!r) 

0)  IfaflftarMiipr-«f  the  line  were  to  assemble  to  cover  the  descent  upoii;  Eafllc(t^<i/ 
MioHJ^iOiifc  tidmej^ort' vessels  were  required  in  the  harbourB  of  the  Ghamiei;  aia» 
4di- thflEt^  aBiwiaaiiliige  of  guii-boate,  floating  batteries,  and  armed  vessels,  mni 
otbtiffiKfpsfeleBS.^:  iHad  I  assemUed  three  or  foixr  Uibusand  unarmed  tiiaiuipaiftf^ 
aiQr.*di>«btHhe'^$eaeifiy  would  have  perceived  that  I  awaited  ^  arrival  ef  my 
fleets  to  attempi  the  passage,  but  oy  constraotin^  praams  and  fpxD^boats  I'api 


mi  iiftHti^  ti  tire  movements  of  my  s^adrotas;  ky  project  was  fiVeSfcick 
=1^  litMbst  dtftoternation  pervaded  the  eoindls  of  lioiidon;  aad  aQ  men  of  s^tti»e 
tiB  Bngbmift  oiWessed  that  their  country  had  never  been  so  near  her  ndn.         ;' 

^^*^sbll;i¥^  wete  toot  idle  od  our  side  the  Channel  in  the  face  of  thfe 

'Mio^rriidfas  deitonstratbli.    Our  regular  army  amounted  to  180,000,  with 

^SO^OO^^nfflltil^;  and  the  levy  en  masse  was  proclaimed.    In  it  few  weekia 

'^3R[)0,WO-'VMttiteer8  were  collected,"  armed,  and  disciplined.     We  haid 

''(^^DOO'^iittHbnl^^nted,  and  40,000  more  when  the  war  actublljrln^k^ 

out.     Seventy-five  ships  of  the  line  and  270  frigates  and  smaller  vessels 

'We^l^iit-iKi^cotahtti^ion.     As  Sir  A.  Alison  triumphanlihr  reieords,   <' the 

harbours  of  France  and  Holland  were  closely  blockadea  ;  Lord  Nelson 

^^e  j|ntftn|ihttsti  in  tha  Mediterranean ;  and^  excepting  when  their  small 

ora£b  were  stealing  round  the  headhmda-to'  the'-||^eiierai  lendeBVpue^  at 
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Bonlogoev  the  flag  o£  France,  at  least  ia  large  fleetfly  disappeared  fiom 
tihe  ocean."  But,  for  all  this,  the  French  frigates  managed  to  eteal  oBt 
of  port  without  our  knowledge,  and  only  the  depredations  they  pevfocnid 
in  our  coloniea  evidenced  that  they  had  forced  our  hloekadcu 

If  auccess  were  possible,  Napoleon  desired  to  achieve  it,  eueh  r^iark- 
able  attention  did  he  pay  to  "  little  things,"  from  which  ha  fcoAvr  that 
great  ones  so  frequently  depended.  From  Ney's  Memoira  w«  find  thai 
the  Emperor's  instructions  were  so  minute  that  every  mai»»  down  Iq  IIm 
lowest  drummer,  was  apprised  of  the  hoat  and  theH^ace  in  the  boat 
where  he  was  to  seat  himself. 

The  3rd  of  August,  1803,  wayi  the  scene  of  a  mighty  drama  a^  Bail- 
logne^  for  the  Emperor  in  person  gave  his  troops  inrders  to  tdos  thiir 
places  in  the  boats.  In  ten  minutes  and  a  half  twenty-five  thonaaad  mm 
were  embarked.  But  the  troops  were  soon  disappointed  by  the  aignal 
of  recal,  and  the  expedition  was  again  deferred.  Villeneuve'a  incapacity 
gave  it  the  death-blow,  and  the  Emperor  avenged  himself  the  aame  yw 
OB  the  field  of  Auaterlitz.  On  the  principle  that  "  fas  est  et  ab  noiiB 
doeeri,"  we  may  here  quote  what  Thiers  says  on  the  chaneea  of  tuaoea 
in  an  invasion  of  England: 

The  question  of  invasion  rested  wholly  npon  the  passage  of  the  striuts.  AL 
thongfa  the  flotiDa  might  have  been  able  to  pass  iu  a  calm  in  summer,  and  m 
winter  duriiig  a  fog,  the  passage  in  either  case  was  hazardous.  Thus,  Kapoleoa 
had  considered  the  preaeBce  of  a  fleet  necessary  to  protect  the  expediiiQn,  aal 
aa  able  combination  was  made  which  would  have  had  every  chance  of  .suoeoi 

in  the  hands  of  an  abler  man  than  Yilleneuve The  enterprise  of  Ni^ 

leon  was  not»  then«  a  chimera;  was  perfectly  pos^ble  of  roalisatioa  in  the  mode 
he  had  proj^osed  to  carry  it  out ;  and,  perhaps,  the  enterprise^  whicb,  bad. DO 
result,  did  mm  more  honour  than  those  which  nad  been  crowned  with  the  most 
i^artlmg  success.  It  was  not  a  feint,  as  some  persons  have  imagined,  who 
wotdd  search  out  profundities  where  none  exist.  Some  tkousuid  ietten  of  tJM 
Xmperorand  ministers  leave  no  doubt  in  this  respect  of  tbeiaot.  it^wiaa 
serious,  undertaking,  pursued  for  several  years  with  real  eacaestamuk  tt  \m 
also  been  asserted  that  if  Napoleon  had  not  repelled  FuUon,  who  came  to  offer 
him  steam  navigation^  he  would  have  crossed  the  straits.  The  chaxaoter  of 
steam  naivigation  it  is  impoa^ihle  to  predict  now  in  relation  to  future  eveysfaiw 
That  it  furnishes  greater  means  to  France  of  acting  against  England  i&pro- 
baUe ;  that  it  renders  the  straits  more  easy  to  cross  must  depend  on  the  efiforta 
France  makes  to  assume  a  superiority  in  the  employment  of  the  new  Ppwac 
That  will  dg^end  noon  her  patriotism  and  foresight.  But  what  may  be  amrmtd 
in  regard  of  Napoxeon's  refusal  is,  that  Fulton  proposed  to  him  an  art  in  its 
perfect  iofancv,  which  at  the  moment  could  not  have  been  of  the  smallest  aid  to 
his  objecta.  Napoleon  did  all  that  he  was  able  to  do.  There  is  not  a  siads 
fault  under  this  head  with  which  to  reproach  him.  Providence,  no  do^ 
intended  that  he  should  not  succeed. 

Opinions,  of  course,  greatly  diverge  as  to  what  chanee  of  aueoeai  At 
flotilla  would  have  bad  on  reaching  our  shores.  It  is  just  posaible  thai 
Tiilenettve  might  have  managed  to  hold  our  Channel  fleet  in  oheck,  and 
that  the  flotilla  would  then  have  put  out  into  deep  water;  but  it  mmt 
not  be  foi^tten  that  our  coasts  were  defended  by  a  cordoa  of  smalL 
vwels,  wbiefa  would  have  desired  nothing  better  tfaian  to  eoaie  into  ook 
Inion  with  the  clumsy,  roUing  gun-boats.  Their  immense  nnmber  would 
have  aeted  against  them  :  crowded  with  troops,  they  would  havia  faUaa 
an  eaay  prey  to  our  active  cuttetSf  and  many  must  have  bean  aunk.    N^ 
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poleon  kinself  efttimated  the  loss  in  the  passage  at  erne  hundred  vessels^ 
but  Admiral  Decr^  who  was  always  opposed  to  the  expedition,  believed 
that  0aoh  a  loss  would  throw  the  other  nineteen  hundred  into  inex- 
tricable confusion. 

Neai'ly  fifty  years  elapsed  ere  England  was  again  disquieted  by  the 
mmour-  of  invasion.  A  Napoleon  was  again  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Franoe,  who,  while  possessing  much  of  the  genius  of  his  great  unpfe, 
WM  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  reticence,  regarded  by  many  aa  an 
iB0pnration.  The  conditions,  too,  had  been  rendered  more  equal  by  tho 
general  introduction  of  steam,  and  the  passage  of  the  Channel  was  not 
dependent  on  eummer  calms  or  winter  fogs.  But,  ^ven  prior  to  the 
third  Napoleon,  jaotant  voices  had  been  heard  in  France  as  to  what 
iB%ht  be  effiscted  by  the  new  lever.  The  Prince  de  Joinville  wrotet  the 
£»liowing  words,  which  have  considerable  truth  to  distinguish  them : 

Witli  the  aid  of  steam  navigation,  a  war  of  most  daring  agipresiion  is  per- 
mitted at  sea.  We  are  certam  of  our  movements,  and  free  in  our  actions. 
Thus,  wind  and  waves  need  no  longer  give  us  any  uneasiness ;  we  can  calculate 
to  the  dav  and  hour.  We  shall  make  war  with  safety,  because  we  shall  attack  two 
vulnerable  thin^— the  confidence  of  the  English  people  in  their  insular  position^ 
and  their  maritune  resources.  Our  steam  serfice  would  have  two  distinct  soenea 
of  action — first,  the  Channel,  in  which  our  ports  could  shelter  a  considerable 
force,  which,  golo^  forth  by  niffht,  could  defy  the  most  nomerouft  and  .deiUB 
fleet  of  cruisers,  r^othingcoula  prevent  this  force  from  meetii^  before  moni- 
ing  at  any  part  of  the  rrench  coast  agreed  upon,  when  it  might  act  with 
impunity. 

Hear,  again,  what  M.  Hippolyte  Lamarche,  in  his  letter  to  MM.  Diieni' 
and  Barrot  does  not  hesitate  to  assert : 

Steam  has  thrown  hundreds  of  bridges  across  the  Channel :  we  can  now  paaft 
at  anytime  and  in  any  weather  from  France  to  England.  In  estimating  M 
ei^y-five  thousand  the  nnnber  of  troops  that  England  eould  raise  for  the 
defence  of  her  territory,  we  certauody  concede  more  than  the  reality.  The  msMl 
of  the  people  would  be  of  no  use  to  the  ^vemment ;  they  are  sbsolutely  UA- 
acquainled  with  the  use  of  arms.  A  landmg  may  be  effected  upon  a  hundr^ 
^nerent  points  of  the  English  coast,  and  then  a  skilful  general  will  not  hesiti^ 
what  course  to  adopt ;  he  will  choose  in  his  rear  a  point  of  concentration 
to  recruit  his  troops,  cover  London,  or  march  in  force  against  the  enemy. 

France  has  at  tiiis  moment  1482  naval  officers,  aud  SCO  students  of 

the  first  class,  who  may  be  ranked  as  the  staff.  If  you  question  them  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  descent  upon  England  in  the  present  state  of  naval  science, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  every  voice  would  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

These  menaces  did  not  pass  unnoticed  in  England,  and  our  great 
Duke  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  public  attention  to  the  defenceless  state 
of  our  shores  in  his  memorable  letter  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne.  Since  the 
period  that  letter  was  written,  have  we  once  been  able  to  conlxadiot  big 
statement  that  we  have  no  defence,  or  hope  of  defence,  except  in  our 
fleet  ?  Speaking  of  the  volunteer  system,  the  Duke,  ex  cathedrd,  says : 
**  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  England,  for  which 
no  man  entertains  a  higher  respect  than  I  do.  But,  unorganised,  un- 
disciplined,  without  systematic  subordination,  established  and  well  un- 
derstood, Ma  spirit,  opposed  to  the  fire  of  musketry  and  cannon,  and  to 
sabres  and  bayonets  of  disciplined  troops,  would  only  expose  those  ani* 
mflted  hf  fnek  a  spirit  to  oonfosioa  and  destmotion.''    Perhaps  ih# 


IbiithertO':exeeUeiit  woddrng-toi -evatmAvinieeT  gydtem  m&fhtrt  iBlkivhiti^ 
■9f3fiUi  ^1  tli^8» '  efii%  •'  thttttgh  we  dandicBy  confesg  we  slMMidf  leef  -  dfore 
0Q(>iafdrtdbkB4th:KRaabbabUkie^^  7Ms«^y) 

.lAEengiheml  ^by  the  loiKtift,  the  Duke  consM^er^  *<  wmM^  ^tti^Vle 
ilyranti^y  oii  its  1^  in  tegpett  to  natidnal  iovee,  Mid  I  iroidd  engag^f^ 
iHa  defenoe^  oIcL  as  I  am.''  Thirteen  yean  have  ^lapB^  fiihe^  t^M^ 
iioembrable  remarks  were  penoe^  and  we  have  done  aetUiiiFg^  ^  ^ilfe 
^Drt^eatioii  of  oar  coast  saTe  delibeiate.  TheDoke  tbldii8^l»M^««'Ufl 
^}diat  day  recoimoitied  the  whole  coast,  irott  the  NorA  FoMkdi#4& 
«Sob^:BiUy  and,  excepting  immediately  under  the  fire  of  DoTdlvCaSHl^, 
^dbere^waanot  a^spot  on  the  coast  where  '<  infantry  sMj^t 'tK>^'lie  w6#& 
iteshmre^  at  any  tune  of  tide,  with  any  wind,  and  in  any/weMli^J^ai^ 
'ftemrjidiichc  eadi  body  of  in^ntry,  so  thrown  on  lAioriei^'wbuld'iiefr^^iMf, 
within  the  distance  of  five  miles,  a  road  into  the  intener  of  •  Ae^^eortin^ 
tibnn^h  the^cyffs,  practicable  for  the  march  of  a  body  of  tioops.^^  r^i^w 
^uref  .matters  now  along  the  same  line  of  coast?  '     :.  }-£>vai 

bfi^ Turning  to  another  writer  on  this  much-vexed  qoesdony  Sir  FrifiieSk 
^  Bead  0 ^  ^fen^less  State  of  Gieat  Britain"),  we  find  )nm  d^nl^S^ 
ib^foUofwiagrdediictiens  from  facts:  '*  1.  The  desire  for  rev^ge^ef^^ 
-Eceoohanny^  has  materially  increased,  while,  on  the  other  Haiiid,  4M%i> 
Itliilation^of  the  English  people  to  defend  themselves  from  ttivasiofa^^ 
titmiwathed  almoin  inv««ely  with  the  increase  of  their  wealthy  tmtJil^fC^littB 
)iOW  heoome  nearly  exdnct.  2.  While,  in  the  French  naVy^^die  "^M^ 
•fffiPTeoKBt  in  die  art  of  gunnery,  the  establishment  of  eompaigfti^i^'pi^ 
momentet^  of  practical  gunner-seamen ;  the  power  of  steate^'td:  tdii^veiSltt 
ted:4Mtets  of  all  descriptions  across  the  British  Chantiel,' dot^dg^^ 
^eathecv  by  day  or  night,  and,  lastly,  the^onstfitttmn^of'ki  ^(^IMm 
iunbeilr  of  Ten^Bzvous  at  Cherbourg,  capable  of  eontaitnbg  ind|k^^lfitti 
lisnetysail.of  the  line,  have  remoi^  the  princspai  ^Bffi^tlen-^^i^^tot 
.vbich  Napoleon  has  to  contend.  Owing  to  the  dispeMnen^^of  *1^e^^iii^ 
<Uidi4Qi&tjr  over  the  world,  a  French  fleet  might  siKidelily  Wij^n^^MflirallM 
latriCherboorg,  and  as  the  first  Napoleon  said,  ^  K  we  ate  ti^aaflek  df^Hit 
-Oiitentf  for  six  hours^  England  Ims  lived  her  time.  Let'  n$  Wi!iiftM 
.ef^llie)  etiiaitB  for  six  hoars,  and  we  are  the  masters  of  thd  W6i4dl^f 
sbtttlj^  Sir  F.  Head  mges  the  lamentable  deficiency  of  our  artny^^ 
(Vniooe%>aa  ofierMig  a  positive  bait  for  invasion.  In  oorreboratidti  m^Siir 
^ J  Head's  first  argument,  we  need  only  make  another  extract  fr^eittHM. 
^DnhameirB  above-mentioned  pamphlet :  r...^ .  ) 

o;  It  has  been  ssid  that  if  evei^  a  war  was  popular  it  woqM  assurCcBj*  ber^^Qfift 
jiifaick  we  i^oald  have  with  our  ndghboiixa  and  friends  on  the  other  eidd  oHh^ 
cQhfiDBeL  This  is  not  new,  bat  it  is  icne,  whsiever  may  happen.  But  ttv  ioae 
in  France,  any  more  than  elsewhets,  is  igno^rant  that  above  ail  these  aspicatifliliL 
and  above  aU  th^  feelines,  expressed  or  kept  do wn,  there  exists  iia  apigi^ 
^onght^  an  imperial  wisoom,  doing  everything  in  its  own  seasoit,  .4^ins^|j^ 
ene^efic,  and  cahn,  and  whose  powmol  quot  ego  knows  how  to  reslnram  evw 
in^fumenoe  and  moderate  every  passion,  liiis  cats  short  all  mterpretktfdnsi£a 
:saiMpoBiiions,  for  it  is  knoimi  that  nothii^  ean  force  the  hand  ^vmi^sh  tfkSI'ft^ 
holds  the  key  pf  the  tBiaple  of  Jamis.  ..  ,.>     ".-iJ^ 

We  have  more  than  once  expressed  our  opimon  in  the  pi^f^  'of 'ifi& 
jppimaiL  that  the  gauntlet  was  thrown  down  to  England  by  the  opoDW^  of 
Charfaoniy^  juad  that  it  was  intended  as  a  hint  to  ns  that  we  most  iiMdi^ 
fowwttdah(Me  the  tapsoMaiy  of  the  ChamieL    Bat  th^eHifee'n^l^y^oidMfc 


^^(^;tl^^f*<0Q^pa  th«>8ea».  aad^eooidatU  a^jj^bV^ty  jcooafiortiiii^.argif- 
|9(9i49  ^ijitfse,  ye  grairti  were  it  iu)fc  tb«t  ^ia  lIowtnd'iBoi^ltHrTihM  cfo 
l^fygl^l}^  shakeii  us  fifom  Qur  security^.'  Naiiakoe  that. FnMM»  now  poi- 
^sffses, :f^i&fi'^  fleft  than  she  bad  ever  befov^  and  not  afflicted  with 
4atJ^iiW.^  inpil.  bear.in  mind  that  atval  engagements  henoeibrwatd 
3^  ^  detoMf^  iM>t  according  to  Nelson's  bold.  wA  aimfde  taedcs,  but  on 
KH^^Wti^  Fbipb  the  science  of  gonnerv  will  luure  a  much  larger  ebarb 
^bai^fjIfPMRan A*p»  4nd  hmnan  courage,  and  muscles.  To.quote  the  audio^B 
^^'fil^.i^of^;  f'jThe  navies  of  Europe  and  America  have  bo  increased *ti(b 
^^i|^^pi^.j|pd  strengli^  of  their  ships  and  their  personnel,  in  all  tbal<niKlatee 
Iq^v^ilBtrfi^eiice.a^  practice  of  war,  that  in  a  future  contest  rt^esee^wttl 
|^nifi,4be,  theatre  c€  events  more  important  and  deobive/ihan  hsv&mlr 

^f^^|M!fi^;)^tnesse4"  .•.:<;  ..•"■*;:^'" 

^  .|^ai%(ibe  conditions  under  which  the  French  would' now 4ttep(ipfr an 
invasion  are  considerably  more  equal.  The  fir8<^  Napoleon -atomedift 
gp^l^mifiy  by  his  enormous  army  drawn  up  opposite  our  shoresi  tetcould 
^^^f^WXkgi  through  want  of  a  powerful  fleet  His  nephew  ^notf  bnly 
ffifSfm^^.J^  i^ually  powerful  land  force,  but  also  a  fleet^liyeaerifioing^ 
£fpr^/(f|i  ^)  vi^ieh  the  passage  of  the  Channel  could  at. any  time  ibeent 
IjjMI^  i^The  dai^er  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  1860: is  adleast  ienfeld 
§§('&l^9k^  \\hl9O50  Lord  Clarence  Paget  told  us  early  in  the  fiaanoiid 
5;^$^  J^t  .tb^  ]^J)eneh  had  34  ships  of  the  line  afloat  and  IS*  building,  S 
ii^-^9A^>^ip8  building,  17  corvettes  afloat  and  3  buildiag^;besnieirgim^ 
If^^/aDd:  ^m^^.vesiels:. making  in  all  244  steam  ships;  and  most  <€ 
^^e^b<iiJ4ingTmigJ^  be  I^tunched  in  a  few  months.  Russia  bad  ^Jstema 
^ll^^  t^^oUne  ^i^float  and  9  building,  18  steam  frigates  afloat;  iUid>-8 
feB^iyg»tiiQ.ti<^flffl'OQr^^tea  afloat  and  11  building:  makittg,rl80'«<i0ai4 
flilpf^^  19^148  Wlding^  atotalof  235  vessels.  Unlike  oorsehe^'be>di 
Si^cej|un4:Itom<^Q^  out  men  to  man  their  navies  in>aie#  livekv. 

^/:llie^i)eitW,.Cif;.Jb0tb9  we  had  in  commission  244  vessels^  and  »lie>i»t 
l^e^iti^  that  .'ten  jinerof'^attle  ships  and  twdve  frigates  would  be  hoindhMl 
4w.9g  th0  y^eafr.  '•..  It  is  pliun  that  we  have  not  yet  carried  out ^Mn:€M:i^ 
^e)|'^;<w4sh,' that,  where  the  French  had  two  ships,  we  shouidihipre  tllree* 
J^t/ii^ei  should  never  fraget  that  Napoleon  possesses  tw6  fltst^^dasspotfa 
Ji]t<3|Merbourg end  Toulon,  equal  to  anotbet  fleet,- while  we  havenothtnglo 
,cq9ppfie,!to  theni.  It  is  not. enough  for  England  to  be  able Tto  defy-  tbe 
French  fleet ;  she  ought  to  be  equal 'to.- any  posaiUe  eombinatiott  fm.tbe 
Ipacdaf  and  Napoleon  III.  is  too  i^lose^.a  follower  of  bis  unelenot  to 
i^mpt  a- renewal  of  hie  plan  of  collecting  the  navies : of  Europe asa 
counterpoise  to  England.  Not  long  ago  we  heard  of  tentatives  with 
JDtenttiaifk ;  now  we  hear  of  an  tinderstandm^  with  Russia  on  the  Eastern 
Question ;  but  these  are  alt  but  m^ans  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  su6- 
m^Ful  nstie' of  the  first  Napoleon's  policy  with*reference  to  England, 
^^e  w'(8)1r!d^  gr^atlly  struck  the  other  day  in  refi^^bing  o^r.  men^orv  bya 
'pBxtWtjfMfi^gf;&^  conversation  between  the  Emperor;  and  Lord 
Whitworth,  as  quoted  in  Thiers,  for  it. seems  precisely  applicable  to  the 

'>o  :il«t[«erdialij  toWarcb  me,  and  I  promise  yon,  on  iaj^pai^,  the  most  cordial  and 
eaitiKrtrotftm  *- 1- pnwniseyou  continual  efforts  to cosoihate  our  intwests^ wheteveUr 
;f^  #^^9^i^¥^r :  Ugasides  wb»t;  9  pQwerfdiiBAapnee  we  miglit; 
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mer  the  worid  if  vre  oonld  attain  the  nearer  ajyproximation  cf  the  two  natiOBSu 
Yon  haTe  a  navy  that,  in  ten  years  of  conseontiTo  efforts,  and  in  employing  att 
my  resources,  Ishookl  not  be  able  to  equal;  hot  I  hare  five  hondrea  thousAnd 
men  ready  to  march  under  my  orders  wherever  I  choose  to  lead  them.  If  jon 
are  master  of  the  sea,  I  am  master  of  the  land.  Think,  then,  sooner  of  our  De- 
Qomiug  united  than  of  making  war  upon  each  other,  and  we  may  at  will  regulate 
the  destinies  of  the  world.  Every  thins^is  possible  within  the  interest  of  hunuonty 
with  one  double  power — ^France  and  Bn^and  in  union. 

But  we  had  giants  in  the  land  in  those  days,  who  saw  through  the 
insidious  ofiFer,  and  preferred  twelve  years  of  internecine  warfare  rather 
than  that  the  honour  of  England  should  be  fastened  to  the  chariot- whed 
of  the  colossal  tyrant  and  trailed  through  the  mud.  We  can  imagine  the 
third  Napoleon  making  the  same  offer  to  Falmerston,  vho,  careful  only 
of  peace,  fell  into  the  trap.  For  eight  years  we  have  been  the  allies  of 
France^  and  what  has  heen  the  result  ?  We  have  alienated  every  honest 
friend ;  our  only  support  on  the  Continent  is  Prussia — ^a  mere  broken 
reed,  whose  position  will  some  day  force  her  into  the  arms  of  Napoleon, 
and  we  shall  once  more  stand  alone»  with  the  Continent  in  arms  against 
OS.  But  by  that  time  France  will  possess  a  fleet,  if  not  equal  to  ours, 
quite  sufficient  to  cArry  out  Napoleon's  wish  of  holding  the  Channel  for 
aix  hours,  and  we  shall  then  learn,  at  a  heavy  price,  whether  hie  predic- 
tions were  correct* 

We  have  no  desire  to  be  alarmists,  hut  we  think  that  our  feeling  of 
security  may  carry  us  too  far.  The  worst  thing  in  the  business  is  the 
dose  imitation  of  his  uncle  in  which  Napoleon  III.  indulges.  To  take 
only  one  instance :  was  not  the  insult  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  in  1 859 
just  the  same  as  when  the  First  Consul  insulted  Lord  Wliit worth  ?  And 
supposing  Lord  Cowley  was  selected  as  the  next  recipient  of  such  New 
Tear's  congratulations,  can  we  rest  comfortably  assured  that  the  Zouaras 
nuiy  not  enter  London  with  the  same  serene  ease  as  they  did  Milan? 
3oside0,  the  blow  would  follow  so  soon  on  the  contumely,  that  our  envoy 
might  scarce  have  landed  on  our  shores  ere  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Frenchmen  came  to  accelerate  his  movements.  As  the  Leopard 
cannot  change  lus  spots,  neither  can  the  Frenchman  his  feelings  towards 
England  Waterloo  must  be  avenged.  So  long  ago  as  March  23,  1811, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  us  a  terrible  warning  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.     Head  and  ponder,  countrymen ! 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  objects  of  the  French  government,  and  tiie 
saerifioes  they  make  to  aeoomplish  them,  I  have  no  doubt  if  the  British  acny 
vere  for  any  reason  to  withdraw  from  the  Peoinsula,  and  the  French  goveiar 
ment  were  reheved  from  the  pressure  of  military  operations  on  the  Continent 
they  would  incur  all  risks  to  land  an  army  in  his  majesty's  dominions.  Thea, 
indeed,  would  commence  an  expensive  contest ;  then  woula  his  majesty's  sul^ts 
discover  what  are  the  miseries  of  war,  of  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  they 
have  hitherto  had  no  knowledge ;  and  the  cultivation,  the  beauty,  and  the  pro- 
spects of  the  country,  and  the  virtues  and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants,  would  be 
destroyed,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  military  operations.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  be  a  witness,  much  less  an  actor,  in  the  scene ;  and  I  only  hope 
that  the  king's  government  will  consider  well  what  I  have  above  statei  To 
what  are  these  facts  to  be  attributed  ?  Certainly  not  to  the  inclination  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  to  the  enemy,  but  to  the  system  of  terror  on  wMdi 
the  French,  and  ail  under  their  authority,  invariably  act,  and  to  which  no  poiMT 
in  Europe  has  ever,  or  ever  can  have,  recooise. 
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Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  however  much  we  may  doubt 
Louis  Napoleon,  he  found  this  feeling  of  antipathy  to  England  rife  whea 
be  ascended  the  presidential  chair,  and  has  only  clererly  fostered  it^ 
Those  luckless  Bourbons,  on  whose  restoration  we  lavished  such  treasures^ 
ever  treated  us  with  the  grossest  ingratitude,  and  courted  popularity  hj 
exciting  animosity  towards  England.  Even  the  Napoleon  of  peace 
brought  the  countries  into  collision  more  than  once,  and  his  nautical  son 
was  a  perfect  firebrand.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Republic  was  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  efficiency  of  the  navy, 
The  result  arrived  at  was  charmingly  simple :  ^'  Ce  qu'ii  faut  Stabur 
d'abord,  c'est  le  nombre  de  vaisseaux  que  la  France  devra  mettre  en  ligne 
le  jour  que  la  guerre  sera  d^claree.  Four  cela  il  y  a  une  base  certaine  t 
Tadversaire  est  obnnu ;  il  ne  pent  Stre  question  que  de  I'Angleterre."  Otf 
this  hint  the  French  government  has  acted  ever  since.  No  sooner  wa^ 
the  coup  d^etat  accomplished  than  the  recommendation  of  the  commis- 
fflou  y(9»  carried  out.  "  The  status  of  the  French  navy  should  be  raisej^ 
without  delay,  either  by  converUng  or  building  forty-five  line-of-ba,ttle 
ships  of  the  first  class,  ntted  with  screw  propellers  ana  engines  of  corre^ 
spending  powers.  Sixty  steam  vessels  of  the  highest  possible  speed  and 
emdencYy  with  twenty  steam  transports^  each  capable  of  carrying  one 
thousand  men,  with  the  requisite  stores  and  provisions,  were  also  to  be 
provided^  in  addition  to  the  transports  already  existing.^  Another  re- 
CQmmepdation  was  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  dockyards,  and  in- 
creased Iftcilities  for  Uie  building  and  repair  of  ships.  All  this,  and  more^ 
ihe  emperor  Has  c^aried  out. 

And  what  were  we  doing  all  this  while  ?  Alas !  we  made  no  prepara-: 
iJLpOs;  it  seemed  as  if  Qur  ministry  were  fearful  of  giving  the  French  an 
excuse  for  hostilities.  We  danced  to  their  whistle,  to  secure  Louis  Nsr 
poleon  on  his  throne ;  we  drifted  into  that  thrice-miserable  Russian  war, 
in  order  to  avert  a  consummation  whieh  our  quondam  ally  is  apparently 
now  arranging ;  we  had  not  even  the  good  sense  to  keep  up  our  armn^ 
ments  after  the  war  was  over,  though  we  had  a  fair  excuse.  The  Man- 
diester  parW  yelled  fQr  disarmament,  and  our  ministers  most  politely 
oompUed*  Tbe  gun-boats  were  hauled  on  to  the  gridirons,  whence,  we 
now  learn,  shoula  an  accident  happen  to  the  machinenr,  they  could  nol 
be  got  down  for  months;  our  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  squadrons  were  brokwa 
up,  and  we  fell  back  into  the  old  state  of  lethargy^ 

At  length  came  that  memorable  New  Year's-day,  1859,  which  acted  on 
the  British  nation  like  a  shower-bath,  and  we  were  aroused  to  the  far  from 
pleasant  consciousness  that  the  empire  was  not  quite  so  peaceful  as  we  had 
been  taugrht  to  bdieve.  It  behoved  us  to  look  about  us,  for  the  liberation 
of  the  Italians  &om  the  Austrian  yoke  was  a  pendant  to  Humbert*s  expe- 
dition to  Ireland.  The  nation's  confidence  in  Louis  Napoleon  was  shaken, 
never  to  be  restored,  although  the  trial  of  Dr.  Bernard,  bearing  so  close 
an  affinity  to  the  case  of  Peltier,  ought  to  have  opened  our  eyes  before. 
The  defenceless  state  of  England  became  once  more  the  key-note,  and 
ERr  John  Pakington  certainly  achieved  wonders  during  his  too  brief  ' 
administration.  But  a  Channel  fleet  was  not  enough  \  our  coasts  must  be 
protected  from  a  coup  de  mainy  and  a  commission  was  appointed,  whidli 
brought  in  a  pleasant  little  account  of  twelve  millions.  This  demand  put 
a  sudden  check  on  our  martial  inspirationsj  and  that  fart  of  the  business 
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wai  fnbtiy  ihelved.  Hence,  then,  the  volanteer  movemeDt  ^as  fostered, 
ta  form  ottt  0eeeiid  line  of  defence,  and  we  sincerely  hope  iis  valuft  may. 
never  Ini  trM, 

How  do  matten  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  ?    The  eiD|)erori 
hib  not  only  completed  Cherhonrg,  hnt  immense  works  have  been  earned  .. 
out  at  Brest,  Lorient,  Rochefort,  Indret,  and,  indeed,  at  eye]7gtet)oa^..i:^! 
tfaa  Frwich  navy.    These  fortresses  are  prepared  for  a  war  with  £figIand.:-« 
and  with  England  only.     A  fleet  leaving  Cherbourg  in  the  evening,,  yi}^. 
a  leading  wind,  coald  be  off  Portsmouth  next  morning,  and  com^  ^P?-^ 
bard  any  of  our  towns  on  the  southern  coast.    The  present  emperor  mjlj]^.. 
be  an  admirer  of  peace,  but  he  is  obliged  to  obey  the  same  dread  Jj^pizi^^^ 
tiotf^which  his  uncle  followed,  with  a  mournful  presage  of  tbo  c^tpi^],, 
**  Hie  world  brieve  me  the  enemy  of  peace,  but  I  must  fulfil  my  dcts^ujj^^} 
I  am  fbrced  to  combat  and  conquer,  in  order  to  preserve.     Yofi.jpjut^^ 
aceompHsh  something  every  three  months,  in  oraer  to  captive^  tlWxJ 
Fren^  people ;  with  them,  whoever  ceases  to  advance  is  lost.      G^J^fj^^ 
change  has  eome  over  the  nation  since  then,  we  allow.   With  the  ncs^^esrij^ 
sidn  of  wis^lth/'they  desire  peace  to  secure  and  augment  it;  but  Eia^icj^,.^ 
is  now  governed  by  a  prsetorian  guard  of  six  hundred  thousand. ^n^efi;,.] 
slttv^i  in  the  hour  of  war,  tyrants  in  the  hour  of  peace.     Their  piUHai^n^. 
must  be  satiated,  and  the  day  must  come  when  Louis  Napoleon ..ijr^TTT-,;; 
reluctantly  we  ate  glad  to  believe — find  himself  compelled  to  deplajcft^w]^  j 
against  England.     With  this  certainty,  we  must  not  delay  our  pi|e{i||^r|,<^ 
tiobs  for 'the  dread  ordeal.     We  have  no  rieht  to  quarrel  with  t^rance  asfj 
to  Vie  preparations  she  may  think  proper  to  make,  however  8hr|gwdly.w^.[^ 
7DSJ  suspect  they  are  directed  against  ourselves.     So  loqg  as  lie  .cb^9jf>sef  jj 
to  arm,  we  can  but  follow  his  lead.     This  point  Sir  Howard  Do'ii^^jiaj^,^ 
put  so  fairly,  that  we  must  indulge  in  a  quotation:  '  lijy.'^- 

Ti^wing  JVsmce  as  she  reallv  is,  a  great  pow«r»  whose  ss&ty  dep^Mk  u|K)|lf  hto*  '- 
milr^atj  force,  we  have  no  right  to  cavil  at  any  measures  which  the  g^rntasil^  1 
of  that  cormtiVmay  adopt  for  its  own  security  against  its  powerhil  coatinn^  " 
neiiglibours..  Her  militaty  preponderance  is  as  essemtial  to  b^r  safety;  as  t^f^  \ 
matitiine  preponderance  of  Great  Britain  (an  ilisular  and  colonial  po^fx)  )^'J] 
jndispensaMe  to  hers.  Neither  sboold  be  jealous  nor  distrustful  of  me  other;'.  ^ 
in  any  legititnate  use  which  either  may  make  of  the  powers  with  which  N^fkire", ' 
haa^endowed'them  respectively,  for  providing  e£fectuauy  for  their  own's^sctety*'^'^ 
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In  answer,  we  may  offer  two  observjations.  Firstly,  there  is  not  a  ^nn 
tinental  pi^wer  which  would  lil^e  to  force  France,  into  a  war,  pe?^M^^'4 
beforehand  of  what  the  result  would  be;  and  that  Napoleon  mi&^ht,  re4MC^>;i 
his  military  strength  to  a  minimum,  as  he  has  the  fapility  of  calliiig,it,p|itn.io 
almost  at  a. moment's  notice;  secondly,  France,  the  military  nation jt^if 
excellence,  hM  now  the  next  largest  fl^et  to  ours  in  the; world ;,a^jti 
nothing  will  persuade  Englishmen  but  that  it  is  intended  as  a  me^ivacfi  i^tf^a 
our  shores.  We  consider  that  such  a  display  of  strength  does  not.l^aiiiQQr  <-^ 
nise  with  commercial  treaties;  in  a  word,  that  Louis  Napoleon  is pqi^yQhri.!} 
,  ing  on  our^  manor,  and  we  naturally  feel  uncomfortable  as  tp  W;i^at,t]iaHlj 
result  of  this  maritime  armament  will  be.  If  Louis  Napoleon  wou}4  Wv^c 
kind  enough  to  employ  his  men-of-war  in  carrying  cojJ  and  iron,  ^  gy^tir.n 
load  would  be  takeii  off  bur  minds.  .     ■ ,  .f,£  iile 

But  a  few  months  baick,  arid  many  amo^g  us  w;ere  f^hpos^.i^t^a^V  ^•i'»''' 
accept  a  .itar  with  IVance^  kboner  than  endure  the  incessant  turmoil. 
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This  feeling,  ve  are  glsd  to  find,  has  passed  &way,  we  hopa  never  to  - 
retnm;  tbe  nation  has  been  roused  to  the  consciouaneu  that  war  may  be  - 
avoided  for  a  long  time  by  ahowing  a  bold  ^ont,  and  bj  liead&atly 
keeping  the  French  in  the  wrong.  Our  most  fortunate  escape  wU  thit 
we  WdSd  hot  allow  ourselves  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  Italian  war,  and  did' - 
not'lls^  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  who  whispered  the  eedactive.' 
v^^'^'^t^berty  and  independence  of  Italy !"  in  our  ears.  If  we  have  to'; 
fitebt^ 'w^' bhall  at  any  rate  go  into  action  dean-handed,  and  that  U't; 
g«6fl/* 'our  favour.  ,   ^a 

'Im  tut  point  is  to  settle  in  what  way  we  should  defend  -ouisdiMr  I 
S^j£frW&i^^  possible  insult  to  our  shores.  For  the  moment  tiwYoInn-'' 
UHal'&ii^ym  day ;  for  tiiere  is  something  admirably  seductiw  t<>  tha  :i 
pc^WBli'  mtiid  in  having  a  large  and  effective  force  without  any  joerease^  ' 
tawtabn:  ',Ve  are  quite  prepared  to  allow  the  vait  superiority  of  Am  ' 
volunteers  of  the  present  day  over  those  of  the  opening  century^  for  th» 
latter  were  hurrieiily  traiaed,  and  had  no  pretensions  to  be  called  soldieas.  i 
Still,  while  allowing-  the  excellent  qualities  of  our  voIunte««,  wc  thinki .' 
the  people  of  England  would  sleep  more  comfortably  if  th^  pMseasad  ^ 
some  strong  places  on  the  coast  which  would  ofier  an  obstaue  to  an  -i 
invading  foe.  In  the  letter  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  the  Dolca:  '•■: 
adviaeJ  that  at  the  moine«t  when  war  was  declared,  garrisons  of  ten-  v 
thousand  men  should  bo  stationed  at  each  of  the  following  plaoef-^'-i 
Channel  Islands  (besides  their  local  militia),  Plymouth,  Cm4c,  Porte^;: 
month,  Dover,  and  for  Sheerness,  Chatham,  and  the  Thames.  Ujlfoml  -; 
Haven  he  put  down  at  five  thousand,  but  seeing  tbe  growing  value  cf  ! 
that  port,  it  should  not  be  left  behind  the  oth^.  For  such  servk*  aa  >  - 
this  our  coast  volunteers  would  be  invaluable,  and  we  hope  that  this.am  i 
will  undergo  a  very  large  extenrion.  ,  ■.■■i 

Owing  to  the  enormous  expense  our  modem  ships  entail,  even  ^ 
covmtiyM  Mtoandingly  rich  as  England  could  not  keep  afloat  at  ttw.  - 
prnesi' day  such'  a  6eet  as  we  had  in  1805,  and  yet   it  was  fuUy  '^ 
re^uiMid  to  keefi  an  enemy,  whose  fleet  was  destroyed,  at  bay.     One  .- 
great  object'  innst  be  to  possess  a  fleet  raised  to  the  highest  (utoh  at 
effieieni^,  and  manned  by  the  best  crews  available.     Fortunately  for  u^  ' 
our,  miy«l.  system  has  at  last  resched  a  state  of  tranrition ;  hardly 'a  ' 
wee^'i.^pses  without  tidings  of  a  mutiny  on  board  one  or  the  other 
vessel,  and  we  have  received  another  warning  in  the  disgraceful  state  of 
our  gtm^boat  flotilla.     Our  Houses  of  Fariiament  are  imbued  with  too  . 
patiwfie'ii  spirit  to  permit  such  a  lamentable  state  of  things  to  continue, 
snd*#ie'liiit«rely  hope  that  energetic  measures  of  relief  will  be  adopted 
er^lhe  ptesent  session  is  at  an  end. 

Tbitffl  tite  warnings  enough  for  every  man  who  does  not  wilfnlly  blind  - 
hiibMlf,'  tkbt  tbe  tranquillity  of  Europe  hangs  by  a  thread.  The  un- 
settled add  menacing  aspect  of  continental  a^aira  should  be  a  warning 
to  us  dM  to  dissipate  our  resources  by  such  improvident  gifts  to  popular 
damMr  as  the  paper  duty.  We  want  sailors,  and  we  can  only  procure 
thetrilb^  paying  them  well ;  the  million  and  a  quarter  about  to  be  thrown 
away  vroiild  amply  suffice  to  cover  that  outlay.  Indeed,  the  present  ia 
-not'^itt  moment  to  sacrifice  one  shilling  of  revenue;  we  have  a  defidt 
already  staring  us  in  tbe  face  for  next  year,  and  we  know  not  what  may 
have*  ly^en^  before  the  next  financial  year  sets  in.  As  loag  as  a  . 
hmny.  ■  - 
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Napoleon  is  seated  on  the  throne  of  France,  tranquillity  for  Europe  is  an 
impossibility :  it  is  his  mission  to  complete  what  his  uncle  was  not  per- 
mitted to  carry  out,  and  we  know  from  the  pages  of  history  what  that 
means.  Where  we  beat  the  first  Napoleon  was  in  the  unlimited  com- 
>mand  of  money,  by  which  we  were  enabled  to  rouse  the  world  against 
him;  but  the  present  emperor  is  nearly  as  rich  as  ourselves.  Take,  for 
fxample,  the  Italian  war,  which  the  bourgeoisie  detested  in  their  hearts, 
Imty  80  soon  as  it  was  decided  on,  there  was  a  regular  race  as  to  who 
should  be  first  to  subscribe  the  national  loan.  Reading  Thiers,  we  find 
how  frequently  the  First  Consul  was  hampered  by  the  bankers  and 
money-brokers,  who  charged  the  most  ruinous  interest;  but  the  third 
emperor  has  only  to  stretch  out  his  hand,  and  uncounted  sums  flow  tut* 
his  treasury.  But,  even  in  that  contest  of  giants,  the  first  Napoleon 
was  enabled  to  defeat  us  as  far  as  the  Continent  was  concerned,  and 
time  was  when  we  had  not  a  friend,  though  we  rode  triumphantly  on 
every  sea. 

Compare  then  and  now.  Louis  Napoleon  has  achieved  all  his  undt 
desired,  aod,  by  moderation^  has  not  alienated  those  whom  he  dofeated* 
By  graceful  concessions  he  converted  the  Emperor  of  Russia  into  a  friendt 
and  Averted  all  his  wrath  (perhaps  justly)  on  ourselves.  He  has  imbued 
tbe  haughty  Hapsburgers  with,  a  due  respect  for.  the  prowess  of  his 
arms,  and  lie  has  shown  Prussia  that  his  friendship  is  more  to  he  desired 
ihan  his  enmity.  By  a  three  months'  campaign  he  has  ]ai4  Italy,  open 
to  his  armies,  and  has  bound  Sardinia  to  him  by  the  silken  fetteqs  of  self* 
interest.  Looking  at  results  fairly,  it  must  be  oooceded  tbnt.^IiQQis 
Napoleon  is  a  greater  man  than  his  uncle ;  possibly  because  h*  has  his 
example  ever  before  him.  The  present  emperor  knows  where  to  t^^ 
and  spreads  his  meshes  around  him  with  the  perseverance  and  craft  of.  a 
(mider.  To  such  a  man  everything  is  possible,  and,  if  he  keep  his  ambi- 
tion in  due  restraint,  the  chanoes  are  greatly  in  his  £svour. 

.  How  does  it  stand  with  the  hereditary  foe  of  France-^-with  perfidioiis 
Albion  ?  His  conduct  towards  us  has  been  a  masterpiece  of  stsategy, 
which  we  cannot  but  admire,  though  we,  in  our  hearts,  bewail  tha.  result. 
Hie,  the  parvenu,  the  visionary,  the  despised  of  all  men,  whose  name 
was  a  byword  and  a  scorn  to .  evexy  sweet-blooded  Englishman — who 
escaped  from  Ham  only  to  fi>nn  an  acquaintance  with  our  dehtoia' 
ffisons— how  should  we  have  laughed  had  any  one  been  bold  enough  to 

Sliet  that  such  a  man  was  yet  destined  to  kiss  the  cheek  of  oar  gracious 
y.  We  did  everything  to  maintain  him  in  power ;  we  consolidated 
Us  throne ;  and  it  is  but  human  nature  that  he  should  try  to  reqiute  as 
by  doing  us  an  ill  turn.  The  man  is  a  riddle,  we  allow ;  we  would 
«adly  mdit  him  with  honourable  sentiments,  but  the  result*wonld  still 
be  the  sama  It  is  his  mission  to  try  and  avenge  Waterloo,  and  ynAk  the 
•kindest  sentiments  towards  England,  we  cannot  expect  him  to  resign  his 
throne  in  order  to  keep  his  plighted  £futh  to  ns. 
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LITTLE  GkAND  AND  THE  MARCHIONESS ; 

OR, 

OUR  MALTESE  PEERAGE. 

Part  II. 

**  Old  boy,"  said  Little  Grand  to  me,  the  next  morning,  after  early 
pamde,  **  come  and  breakfast  in  my  room,  and  let's'  make  up  some  de« 
sfNitohes  to  the  goyemors.  You  see,"  he  continued,  five  minutes  after, 
with  his  fork  in  one  hand  and  his  pen  in  the  other,  applying  himself 
alternately  to  his  plate  and  his  paper,  assuaging  his  omnivorous  appetite 
wkHe  be  exerted  his  intellectual  powers—*'  you  see,  we're  both  of  us 
pretty  well  cleared  out ;  IVe  only  got  half  a  pony,  and  you  haven't  a 
coaple  of  fivers  left.  Now  you  know  they  evidently  play  rather  high  at 
the  Cata  di  Fiori ;  do  everything  en  prince,  like  nobs  who've  Barclay's 
at  their  back ;  and  one  mustn't  hang  fire ;  horrid  shabby  that  would 
look.  Beeides,  fancy  seeming  mean  before  her !  So  I've  been  think- 
ings that,  though  governors  are  a  dirty,  screwy  lot  generally,  if  we  put  it 
t^'  ^em  clearly  the  sort  of  set  we've  g^t  into,  and  show  'em  that  we 
dttt  help,  now  that  we  are  at  Rome,  doing  as  the  Romans  do,  I  should 
1^^  though  governors  are  always  as  pig-headed  as  mules,  and  sneak  out 
ofooiiig  anything  handsomely  if  they  can  (it's  no  fun  to  'em,  I  suppose, 
td^buy  wine  for  other  men  when  they've  lost  relish  for  it  themselves),  I 
sblnild  say  they  could  hardly  help  bleeding  a  little — eh  ?  Now,  listen 
how  Fve  put  it.  My  old  boy  has  a  weakness  for  titles;  he  married  my 
mother  on  the  relationship  to  Viscount  Twaddles  (who  doesn't  know  of  her 
existence  ;  but  he  does  to  talk  about  as  '  our  cousin'),  and  he'd  lick  miles 
of  dirt  for  a  chance  of  coming  to  a  strawberry  leaf;  so  I  think  this  will 
totich  him  up  beautiiiilly.  Listen  !  ain't  I  sublimely  respectful  ?  *  I'm 
sure,  my  dear  £&ther,  you  will  be  delighted  to  learn,  that  by  wonderful  luck, 
or  rather  I  ought  to  say  Providence,  I  have  fallen  on  my  feet  in  Malta, 
2StA  got  introduced  to  the  very  highest'  (wait !  let  me  stick  a  dash 
under  very) — *  the  very  highest  society  here.  They  are  quite  tip-top. 
To  show  you  what  style,  I  need  only  mention  Lord  A.  Fitzhervey,  the 
Baron  Graatamara,  and  the  Marchioness  St.  Julian,  as  among  my 
kindest  friends.  They  have  been  yachting  in  the  Levant,  and  are  now 
staying  in  Malta :  they  are  all  most  kind  to  me  ;  and  I  know  you  will 
appreciate  the  intellectual  advantages  that  such  contact  must  afford  me ; 
St  the  same  time  you  will  understand  that  I  can  hardly  enter  such  circles 
as  a  snob,  and  you  will  wish  your  son  to  comport  himself  as  a  gentle- 
ilkan ;  hot  gentlemanising  comes  uncommon  dear,  I  can  tell  you,  with  all 
the  care  in  the  world :  and  if  you  could  let  me  have  another  couple  of 
hundred,  I  should  vot^  you' — a  what,  Simon  ? — *  an  out-and-out  brick'  is 
the  sensible  style,  but  I  suppose  '  the  best  and  kindest  of  parents'  is  the 
filial  dodge,  eh  ?  There !  '  With  fond  love  to  mamma  and  Florie,  ever 
your  affectionate  son,  Cosmo  Gbandison.'  Bravo !  that's  prime ;  that'll 
bring  the  yellows  down,  I  take  it.  Here,  old  fellow,  copy  it  to  your 
governor;  you  couldn't  have  a  more  stunning  effusion — short,  and  to 
June — ^TOii.  cxix.  wo.  cccclxxiv.  ^ 
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the  purpose,  as  cabinet  councils  ought  to  be,  and  ain't.     Fire  away,  my 
juvenile." 

I  did  fire  away;  only  I,  of  a  more  impressionable  and  poetic  na- 
ture than  Little  Grand,  gave  a  certain  vent  to  my  feelings  in  expa- 
tiating on  the  beauty,  grace,  condescension,  &c.  &c.,  of  the  Marchioness 
to  my  mother ;  I  did  not  mention  the  grivois  stories,  the  brandy,  and 
the  hookah :  I  was  quite  sure  they  were  the  sign  of  that  delicious 
ease  and  disregard  of  snobbish  etiauette  and  convenances  peculiar  to 
the  "  Upper  Ten,"  but  I  thought  the  poor  people  at  home,  in  vicarage 
seclusion,  would  be  too  out  of  the  world  to  fully  appreciate  such  revela- 
tions of  our  crime  de  la  crime ;  besides,  my  governor  had  James'a  own 
detestation  of  the  divine  weed,  and  considered  that  men  who  *'  made 
chimneys  of  their  mouths"  might  just  as  well  have  the  mark  of  tiie 
Beast  at  once  that  Dr.  Gumming  predicts,  with  sueh  strong  faith,  to  be 
already  implanted  on  the  brows  of  us  nineteenth-century  sinners,  that  I 
examine  the  foreheads  of  all  my  friends  with  as  curi&us  an  eye  to  bun^ 
ness  as  Lavater  hunting  £or  bumps. 

Little  Grand  and  I  were  hard-up  for  cash,  and  en  attendant  the 
governors'  replies  and  remittances,  we  had  recourse  to  the  tender  mercies 
and  leather  bags  of  Napoleons,  ducats,  florins,  and  doubloons  of  a  certain 
Spanish  Jew,  one  Balthazar  Miradores,  a  shrivelled-skinned,  weezbg 
old  cove,  who  was  '^  most  happy  to  lent  anytink  to  his  tear  young  dien- 
tlesmen,  but,  by  Got !  he  was  as  poor  as  Job,  he  was  indeed !"  Whether 
Job  ever  lent  money  out  on  interest  or  not,  I  can't  say  ;  perhaps  he  did, 
as  in  the  finish  he  ends  with  having  quadrupled  his  catUe  and  lands,  and 
all  his  goods — a  knack  usurers  preserve  in  full  force  to  this  day ;  but  all 
I  can  say  is,  that  if  he  was  not  poorer  than  Mr.  Miraflores,  he  was  not 
much  to  be  pitied,  for  he,  miserly  old  shark,  lived  in  his  dark,  dirty  hole, 
like  a  crocodile  embedded  in  Nile  mud,  and  crushed  the  bones  of  all  un- 
wary adventurers  who  came  within  range  of  his  great  bristling  jaws. 

Tin,  however,  Little  Grand  and  I  got  out  of  him  in  plenty,  only  for 
a  little  bit  of  paper  in  exchange ;  and  at  that  time  we  didn't  know 
that  though  the  paper  tax  would  be  repealed  at  last,  there  will  remuo, 
as  long  as  youths  are  green  and  old  birds  cunning,  a  heavy  and  a  bitter 
tax  on  certain  bits  of  paper  to  which  one's  hand  is  put,  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, though  he  achieve  the  herculean  task  of  making  draymen  take 
kindly  to  vin  ordinaire,  and  the  popping  of  champagne  corks  a  familiar 
sound  by  cottage-hearths,  will  never  be  able  to  include  in  his  budgets,  to 
come  among  the  Taxes  that  are  Repealed  ! 

Well,  we  had  our  money  from  old  Balthazar  that  mormng,  and  we 
played  with  it  again  that  night  up  at  the  Casa  di  Fiori.  Loo  this  time,  by 
way  of  change.  Saint  Jeu  said  he  always  thought  it  well  to  change  your 
game  as  you  change  your  loves :  constancy,  whether  to  cards  or  wom^ 
was  most  fatiguing.  We  liked  Saint  Jeu  very  much,  we  thought  him 
such  a  funny  fellow.  They  said  they  did  not  care  to  play  much— of 
course  they  didn't,  when  Guatamara  had  had  ecarte  with  the  King  of 
Chaffsandlarkstein  at  half  a  million  a  side,  and  Lord  Dolph  had  l»oken 
the  bank  at  Homburg  '*  just  for  fun — ^no  fun  to  old  Blanc,  who  farms  it^ 
though,  you  know."  But  the  Marchioness,  who  was  doubly  gracious  that 
night,  told  them  they  must  play,  because  it  amused  her  chers  petits  amii^ 
Bendes,  she  said,  in  her  pretty,  imperious  way,  she  liked  to  sae  ifr— 4t 
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amused  her.  After  that,  of  course,  there  was  no  more  hesitation :  down 
we  sat,  and  young  Heavystone  with  us.  The  evening  before  we  had 
happened  to  mention  him,  said  he  was  a  fellow  of  no  end  of  tin,  though 
as  stupid  an  owl  as  ever  spelt  his  own  name  wrong  when  he  passed  a 
military  examination,  and  the  Marchioness,  recalling  the  name,  said  she 
remembered  his  father,  and  asked  us  to  bring  him  to  see  her ;  which  we 
did,  fearing  no  rival  in  "  old  Heavy.'*  So  down  we  three  sat,  and  had  the 
evening  before  over  again,  with  Uie  cards,  and  the  smiles,  and  wiles  of 
our  divinity,  and  Saint  Jeu's  stories  and  Fitzhervey's  cognac  and  eigars; 
with  this  difference,  that  we  found  loo  more  exciting  than  vingt-et*UB. 
They  played  it  so  fast,  too,  it  was  like  a  breathless  heat  for  the  Goodwood 
Cup^  and  the  Marchioness  watched  it,,  leaning  alternately  over  Graad'i, 
and  Heavy's,  and  my  chair,  and  saying,  with  such  naive  delight,  *^  Oh, 
do  take  miss,  Cosmo ;  I  would  risk  it  if  I  were  you,  Mr.  Heavystoae; 
pray  don't  let  my  naughty  brother  win  everything,"  that  Id  have 
defied  the  stiffest  of  the  Stagy  rites  or  the  chilliest  of  Calvinists  to  keep 
their  head  cool  with  that  syren  voice  in  their  ear.  And  Lucrezia  da 
Guari  sat^  as  she  had  sat  the  night  before^  by  the  open  window,  still  and 
silent,  the  Cape  jasmines  and  Southern  creepers  framing  her  in  a  soft 
moonlight  picture,  contrast  enough  to  the  brilliantly  lighted  room,  echo- 
ing with  laughter  at  Saint  Jeu's  stories,  perfumed  with  Cubas  and  nar- 
ghiles, and  shrining  the  magnificent,  full-blown,  jewelled  beauty  of  our 
Marchioness  St.  Julian,  with  which  we  were  as  rapidly,  as  madly,  as 
unreasoningly,  and  as  sentimentally  in  love  as  any  boys  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  ever  could  be.  What  greater  latitude,  you  will  exclaim,  old  fellows^ 
recalling  certain  buried-away  episodes  of  your  hobbedehoyism,  when  you 
addressed  Latin  distichs  to  that  hazel-eyed  Hebe  who  presided  over  oyster 
patties  and  water  ices  at  the  pastrycook's  in  Eton ;  or  ruined  your  gover- 
nor's young  plantations  cutting  the  name  of  Adeliza  Mary,  your  cousin, 
at  this  day  a  portly  person  in  velvet  and  point,  whom  you  can  now  call, 
with  a  thanksgiving  in  the  stead  of  the  olden  tremor,  Mrs.  Hector 
M'Cutchin  ?  Yes,  we  were  in  love  in  a  couple  of  evenings.  Little  Grand 
vehemently  and  unpoetically,  I  shyly  and  sentimentally,  according  to 
our  temperaments,  and  as  the  £air  Emily  stirred  feud  between  the  two 
Noble  Kinsmen,  so  the  Marchioness  St.  Julian  began  to  sow  seeds  of 
jealousy  and  detestaUon  between  us,  sworn  chums  as  we  were.  But  ''  le 
veritable  amant  ne  connait  point  d'amis,"  and  as  soon  as  we  began  to 
grow  jealous  of  each  other,  Little  Grand  could  have  kicked  me  to  the 
devil  (wherever  on  earth  or  sky  that  worthy  may  hang  out),  and  I  could 
have  kicked  him  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life. 

But  I  was  shy,  Little  Grand  was  blessed  with  all  the  brass  imaginable; 
the  consequence  was,  that  when  our  horses  came  roimd,  and  the  Maltese 
who  acted  as  cherub  was  going  to  close  the  gates  of  Paradise  upon  us, 
he  managed  to  slip  into  the  marchioness's  boudoir  to  get  a  tete-a-tete 
farewell,  while  I  strode  up  and  down  the  verandah,  not  heeding  Saint 
Jeu,  who  was  telling  me  a  tale,  to  which,  in  any  other  saner  moments,  I 
should  have  listened  greedily,  but  longing  to  execute  on  Little  Grand, 
when  he  should  choose  to  come  out  of  that  confounded  and  yet  thrice- 
blessed  boudoir,  some  fierce  and  terrible  vengeance,  to  which  the  vendetta 
should  be  baby's  play.  Saint  Jeu  left  me  to  put  his  arm  over  Heavy's 
shoulder,  and  tell  him  if  ever  he  came  to  Paris  he  should  be  transported 
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to  receive  him  at  the  Hdtel  de  Millefleurs,  and  present  him  at  the 
Tuileries  ;  and  I  stood  swearing  to  myself,  and  breaking  off  sprays  of  the 
yerandah  creepers,  when  I  heard  somebody  say,  very  softly  and  low, 

"  Mr.  St.  John,  come  here  a  moment." 

It  was  Lucrezia  da  Guari,  that  sweetly  pretty  mute  whom  we  had 
barely  noticed,  absorbed  as  we  were  in  the  worship  of  our  maturer  idol, 
leaning  out  of  the  window,  her  cheeks  flushed,  her  lips  parted,  her  eyes 
sad  and  anxious.  Of  course  I  went  to  her,  surprised  at  her  ivaking  up 
80  suddenly  to  any  interest  in  me.  She  put  her  hand  on  my  coat-sleeve^ 
and  drew  me  down  towards  her. 

"  Listen  to  me  a  moment.  I  hardly  know  how  to  warn  you,  and  yet 
I  must.  I  cannot  sit  quietly  by  and  see  you  and  your  young  friends  being 
deceived  as  so  many  have  been  before  you.  Do  not  come  here  again— 
do  not '* 

"  Figlia  mia !  are  you  not  afndd  of  the  night  air  ?"  said  the  Prince  of 
Orangia  Magnolia,  just  behind  us. 

His  words  were  kind,  but  there  was  a  nasty  glitter  in  his  eyes.  Ln* 
crezia  answered  him  in  passionate  Italian,  with  such  Are  in  her  eyes,  such 
haughty  gesticulation,  and  such  a  torrent  of  words,  that  I  really  began 
to  think,  pretty,  soh  little  dear  as  she  looked,  that  she  must  positively  be 
a  trifle  out  of  her  mind,  her  silence  before,  and  her  queer  speecn  to 
me,  seemed  such  odd  behaviour  for  a  young  lady  in  such  high  society. 
She  was  turning  to  me  again  when  Little  Grand  came  out  into  tbe 
yerandah,  looking  flushed,  proud,  and  self-complaisant,  as  such  a  winner 
and  slayer  of  women  would  do  who  had  learnt  the  veni,  vidi^  viei  art  at 
an  age  when  some  great  mufls  have  hardly  grown  out  of  jackets,  and 
are  sitting  on  forms  plodding  through  the  De  OfBciis,  or  construing  the 
CBdipus  Tyrannus.  My  hand  clenched  on  the  jessamine,  I  thirst^  to 
spring  on  him  as  he  stood  there  with  his  provoking,  self-^contented  smile, 
and  his  confounded  coxcombical  air,  and  his  cursed  fair  curl»-*^i9^  hair 
was  dust-coloured  and  as  rebellious  as  porcupine-quills — and  wash  out  in 

his  blood  or  mine A  touch  of  a  soft  hand  thrilled  through  my  every 

nerve  and  fibre  :  the  Marchioness  was  there,  and  signed  me  •  to  her. 
Lucrezia  da  Guari,  Little  Grand,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  universe  yanished 
from  my  mind  at  the  lightning  of  that  angel  smile  and  the  rustle  of  that 
moire  antique  dress.  She  beckoned  me  to  her  into  the  empty  drawing- 
room. 

"  Augustus"  (I  never  thought  my  name  could  sound  so  sweet  before), 
"tell  me,  what  was  my  niece  Lucrezia  saying  to  you  just  now?" 

Now  I  had  a  sad  habit  of  telling  the  truth  ;  it  was  an  out-of-the-world 
custom  taught  me,  among  other  old-fashioned  things,  at  home,  though 
I  soon  found  how  inconvenient  a  betise  modem  society  considers  it ;  and 
I  blurted  the  truth  out  here,  not  distinctly  or  gracefully,  though,  as  Little 
Grand  would  have  done,  for  I  was  in  that  state  of  exaltation  ordinarily 
expressed  as  not  knowing  whether  one  is  standing  in  one's  Wellingtons 
or  not. 

The  Marchioness  sighed. 

**  Ah,  did  she  say  that  ?  Poor  dear  girl!  She  dislikes  me  so  much, 
it  is  quite  an  hallucination,  and  yet,  O  Augustus,  I  have  been  to  her 
like  an  elder  sister,  like  a  mother.  Imagine  how  it  grieves  me,"  and 
the  Marchioness  shed  some  tears — pearls  of  price,  thought  I,  worthy  to 
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drop  from  angel  eyes — "it  is  a  bitter  sorrow  to  xne,  but,  poor  darHng! 
she  is  not  responsible." 

She  touched  her  veiny  temple  significantly  as  she  spoke,  aud  I  under- 
stood, and  felt  tremendously  shocked  at  it,  that  the  young,  fair  Italian 
girl  was  a  fierce  and  cruel  maniac,  who  had  the  heart  (oh !  most  extraor- 
dinary madness  did  it  seem  to  me ;  if  /  had  lost  my  senses  I  could  never 
have  harmed  her  I)  to  hate,  absolutely  hate,  the  noblest,  tenderest,  most 
beautiful  of  women ! 

'^  I  never  alluded  to  it  to  any  one,"  continued  the  Marchioness.   ''  Gua- 
tamara  and  Saint  Jeu,  though  such  intimate  friends,  are  ignorant  of  it. 
I  would  rather  have  any  one  think  ever  so  badly  of  me,  than  reveal  to 
them  the  cruel  misfortune  of  my  sweet  Lucrezia— -— " 
How  noble  she  looked  as  she  spoke ! 

'^  But  you,  Augustus,  you,"  and  she  smiled  upon  me  till  I  grew  as 
dizzy  as  after  my  first  taste  of  milk  punch,  '*  I  have  not  the  courage  to 
let  you  go  off  with  any  bad  impression  of  me.  I  have  known  you  very 
little  time,  it  is  true — but  a  few  hours,  indeed — ^yet  there  are  affinities  of 
heart  and  soul  which  overstep  the  bounds  of  time,  and,  laughing  at 
the  chill  ties  of  ordinary  custom,  make  strangers  dearer  than  old 
friends     ■    " 

The  room  revolved  round  me,  the  lights  danced  up  and  down,  my 
heart  beat  like  Thor's  hammer,  and  my  pulse  went  as  fast  as  a  favourite 
saving  the  distance.  She  speaking  so  to  me!  My  senses  whirled  round 
and  round  like  fifty  thousand  witches  on  a  Walpurgis  Night,  and  down  I 
went  on  my  knees  before  my  magnificent  idol,  raving  away  I  couldn't 
tell  you  what  now — the  essence  of  everything  I'd  ever  read,  from  Ovid 
to  Alexander  Smith.  It  must  have  been  something  frightful  to  hear,  for 
I  am  sure  it  was  as  mad  a  rhapsody  as  any  of  that  insane  fellow's  in 
*'  Maud,"  though  Heaven  knows  I  meant  it  earnestly  enough.  Suddenly 
I  was  pulled  up  with  a  jerk,  as  one  throws  an  unbroken  colt  back  on  his 
haunches  in  the  middle  of  his  first  start.  I  thought  I  heard  a  laugh. 
She  started  up  too.  *'  Hush !  another  time  !  We  may  be  overheard." 
And  drawing  her  dress  from  my  hands,  which  grasped  it  as  agonisingly 
as  a  cockney  grasps  his  saddle-bow,  holding  on  for  dear  life  over  the 
Burton  or  Tedworth  country,  she  stooped  kindly  over  me,  and  floated 
away  before  I  was  recovered  from  the  exquisite  delirium  of  my  ecstatic 
trance. 

She  loved  me !  This  superb  creature  loved  me !  There  was  not  a 
doubt  of  it ;  and  how  I  got  back  to  the  barracks  that  night  in  my  hea- 
venly state  of  mind  I  could  never  have  told.  All  I  know  is,  that  Grand 
and  I  never  spoke  a  word,  by  tacit  consent,  all  the  way  back ;  that  I  felt  a 
fiendish  delight  when  I  saw  his  proud  triumphant  air,  and  thought  how 
little  he  guessed,  poor  fellow  1  And  that  Dream  of  One  Fair  Woman 
was  as  superior  in  rapture  to  the  "  Dream  of  Fair  Women"  as  Tokay  to 
the  "  Fine  Fruity  Port'*  that  results  from  damsons  and  a  decoction  of 
sloes! 

The  next  day  there  was  a  grand  aflfair  in  Malta  to  receive  some  foreign 
prince,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember  now,  who  called  on  us  en  route 
to  England.  Of  course  all  the  troops  turned  out,  and  there  was  an  in- 
spection of  us,  and  a  grand  luncheon  and  dinner,  and  ball,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  which  a  month  before  I  should  have  considered  prime 
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ftm,  but  which  now,  as  it  kept  me  out  of  my  paradise,  I  thought  the 
most  miserable  bore  that  could  possibly  have  chanced. 

"  I  say,"  said  Heavy  to  me  as  I  was  getting  into  harness — "  I  say,  don't 
you  wonder  FitstherFey  and  the  Marchioness  ain't  coming  to  the  palace 
to-day?  One  would  have  thought  old  Stars  and  Grarters  would  have 
been  sure  to  ask  them." 

'^  Ask  them  P  I  should  say  so,"  I  returned,  with  immeasurable  disdain. 
*'  Of  course  he  asked  them ;  but  she  told  me  she  shouldn't  come,  last 
night.  She  is  so  tired  of  such  things.  She  came  yachting  with  Fitz- 
hervey  solely  to  try  and  have  a  little  quiet.  She  says  people  never  give 
her  a  moment's  rest  when  she  is  in  Paris  or  London.  She  was  sofry 
to  disappoint  Stars  and  Garters,  but  I  don't  think  she  likes  his  win 
much  :  she  don't  consider  her  good  ton." 

On  which  information  Heavy  lapsed  into  a  state  of  profoundest  awe  and 
wonderment,  it  having  been  one  of  his  articles  of  faith,  for  the  month  we 
had  been  in  Malta,  that  the  palace  people  were  exalted  demigods,  wkon  it 
was  only  permissible  to  worship  from  a  distance,  and  a  very  respectfiil 
distance  too.  Heavy  had  lost  some  twenty  odd  pounds  the  nigiit  befon 
—-of  course  we  lost,  young  hands  unaccustomed  to  the  society  of  that 
entertaining  gentleman,  Pam — and  though  he  actually  enjoyed  a  thou- 
sand a  year  whiler  waiting  for  his  majority,  which  would  let  faim  in  for 
ten  times  that  sum,  had  grumbled  not  a  little  at  the  loss  of  his  gold  bobs. 
*  But  now  I  could  see  that  such  a  contemptibly  pecuniary  matter  was 
clean  gone  horn  his  memory,  and  that  he  would  have  thought  the  woiid 
well  lost  for  the  honour  of  playing  cards  with  people  who  ooidd  afibrd  to 
disappoint  old  Stars  and  Garters. 

The  inspection  was  over  at  last.  What  a  miserable  eternity  it  seenied 
to  me;  and  if  any  other  than  <])onran  had  been  my  senior  officer,  I 
should  have  come  off  badly,  in  all  probability,  for  the  abominable  manner 
in  which  I  went  through  my  evolutions.  The  day  came  to  an  end 
somehow  or  other,  though  I  began  to  think  it  never  would  (how  ^loit  it 
would  have  seemed  if  one  face  had  beamed  in  its  divine  radiation  «BKHig 
all  those  pink  and  white,  yellow  and  rubicund,  snub-nosed  and  BvBMUt* 
nosed,  doll-featured  and  sharp-visaged  women  who  set  themselves  up  for 
bewitching  belles!),  the  luncheon  was  ended,  the  bigwigs  were  taking <^(nr 
siestas,  or  otherwise  occapied,  and  I,  trusting  to  my  absence  ufA  hvug 
noticed,  tore  off  as  hard  as  a  man  can  who  has  Cupid  for  his  PegasM. 
With  a  bouquet  as  large  as  a  drum-head,  clasped  round  with  a  livaeelst, 
about  which  I  had  many  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  offering  to  the 
possessor  of  such  jewellery  as  the  marchioness  must  have,  yet  which  I 
thought  I  might  venture  imier  the  scene  of  last  night,  I  was  «oon  on  tha 
verandah  of  the  Casa  di  Fieri,  and  my  natural  shyness  being  stimuhiisd 
into  a  distant  resemblance  to  Little  Grand's  enviable  brass,  seeing  the 
windows  of  the  drawing-room  open,  I  pushed  aside  the  green  Venetians 
and  entered  noiselessly.  The  room  did  not  look  a  quarter  so  inviting  as 
the  night  before,  though  it  was  left  in  precisely  a  similar  state.  Bat  I 
do  not  know  how  it  was,  those  cards  lying  about  on  the  floor,  those  scoaees 
witb  the  wax  run  down  and  dripping  over  them,  those  emptied  «arafisv 
that  had  diffused  an  odour  not  yet  dissipated,  those  tables  and  velvet 
couclies  all  k  tort  et  k  travers,  did  not  look  so  very  inviting  after  all,  andy 
even  to  my  unsophisticated  senses,  scarcely  seemed  fit  for  a  Peeses^ 
sahn.     There  was  nobody  in  the  room,  and  I  walked  through  it  towards 
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die  boudoir;  from  the  open  door  I  saw  Fitshervey,  GruaUmaray  and 
mj  Marchioness — but  oh !  what  horror  unutterable !  doing — que  peases- 
yous?  Drinking  bottled  porter! — ^and  drinking  bottled  porter  in  a  peignoir 
not  of  the  cleanliest,  and  with  raren  tresses  not  of  the  neatest] 

Only  £uicy  I  ehe,  that  divine,  tpirituelle  creature,  who  talked  but  a 
&w  hours  before  of  liie  affinity  of  souls,  to  haye  come  down,  like  any  ordi- 
nary woman,  io  -Gutnoeas's  stout,  and  a  checked  dreasing-g^owa  and  un- 
brushed  locks  I     To  find  your  prophet  without  his  silver  veil,  or  your 
Leila  dead,  drowned  in  a  sack,  or  your  Guenevere  flown  over  with  Sir 
Gawayne  to  ^ulogne,  or  your  lomg-esteemed  Griselda  gone  off  with 
your  cockaded  Jeames,  is  nothing  to  the  torture,  the  unutterable  anguish, 
of  eeeing  your  angel,  your  divinity,  your  bright  particular  star,  your 
hallowed  Arabian  rose,  come  down  to— -Bottled  Porter !     Do  not  talk 
to  me  of  Dante's  Inferno,  sir,  or  Mr.  Martin's  pictuires ;  their  horrors 
dwindle  into  iasignifieance  compared  with  the  horror  of  finding  an  inti« 
mate  Jiaison  between  one's  first  love  and  Bottled  Porter !     In  ny  first 
dim,  unutterable  anguish,  I  should  have  turned  and  fled ;  but  my  syren's 
voice  had  nodt  lost  all  its  power,  despite  the  stout  and  dirty  dressing- 
gown,  for  she  was  a  very  handsome  woman,  and  could  stand  such  things 
as  well  as  anybody.     She  came  towards  me,  with  her  softest  smile, 
glancing  at  the  bracelet  on  the  bouquet,  apologising  slightly  for  her 
^glig^     "I  lun  so  indolent.     I  only  dress  for  those  I  care  to  piease— 
and  I  nev«r  hoped  to  see  you  lo-day."     In  short,  magnetising  me  over 
again,  and  smoothing  down  my  outi*aged  sensibilities,  till  I  ended  by 
beoomingAlmoet  hlind  (quiie  I  could  not  manage)  to  the  checked  rcbe^o 
diambre  and  the  unbrushed  bandeaux,  by  4>f]^ing  her  my  braoeleted 
bouquet,  which  was  very  graciously  accepted,  and  even  by  sharing  the 
al^TQcieus  London  pertes^  "  that  horrid  stuff,"  she  called  it,  ''  how  I  hate 
it !  but  it  is  the  only  thing  Sir  Benjamin  Bredie  allows  me,  I  am  so  very 
delicate^  you  kaow,  my  sensibilities  so  frightfully  aeute!"     I  had  not 
twenty  minutes  to  stay,  having  to  be  back  at  the  barracks^  or  lisk  a 
repriiiMAd,  whieh,  happily,  the  eheoked  peignoir  bad  cooled  me  sufficiently 
to  enable  me  to  zecoUecL     So  I  took  my  fjarewell-— one  not  unlike 
Medora's  and  Conrad's — Fitzhervey  and  Guatamara  having  kindly  with- 
drafwn  as  soon  as  the  bottled  porter  was  finished,  and  I  went  out  of  the 
house  in  a  very  Uissful  state,  desfite  Giunness  and  the  unwelcome  demi- 
toilette,  which  did  not  aocord  with  Eugene   Sae's  and  the   Parlour 
Libsary  description  of  the  general  gettiug-up  and  j&tunning  4Lppearance 
of  heiK>ines  and  peeresses  *'  reelining,  in  xobes  of  cloud-like  tissue  and 
folds  of  the  riehest  laoe»  on  a  cabriole  couch  of  amber  velvet,  while  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  voluptuous  perfume  of  the  flawer-ohildren  of  the 
Sottth,  and  .music  from  unseen  ^horiaters  lulled  the  senses  with  its  divineat 
harmony/' 

Bottled  porter  and  a  cheeked  dressing-gown !  Say  what  you  Uke^ 
sirs,  it  :takes  a  very  strong  pasmon  to  overcome  those.  I  have  heard  men 
asonbe  the  a^aning  of  their  affections  after  the  honeymoon  to  the  eonstant 
sight  of  i^ir  wivech— whom  before  they  had  only  seen  making  papa'e 
Q^Eee  with  an  angelic  mr  and  a  toilette  tiree  a  quatre  ^pingles^-^^ver*- 
lastingly  eoming  down  too  late  for  breakfast  in  a  dresung^gown;  and, 
qpoA  my  «oul«  if  ever  I  marry,  which  Heaven  in  pitiful  mercy  forefend  { 
eid  my  wiSe  make  her  appearance  in  one  of  those  confounded  peignoirs^ 
IfttUgim  «ftfaMb  jnmohnrjui-after  and  dei^y-to-be^pitied  public  duvac* 
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ter,  Sir  Creswell  Creswell,  some  more,  work  to  do— I  wiU,  upon  my 
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'  However^  the  peignoir  had  not  iced  me  enough  that  time  to  prevent 
my  tumbling  out  of  the  house  in  as  delicious  an  ecstasy  as  if  I  had  been 
eating  some  of  Monte  Cristo's  '^  hatchis."  As  I  went  out,  not  looloDg 
before  me,  I  came  bang  against  the  chest  of  somebody  else,  who,  not  ad« 
miring  the  rencontre,  hit  my  cap  over  my  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  in  not  the 
inost  courtly  manner,  you  will  acknowledge,  ^'  You  cursed  owl,  take  that, 
then  !     What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here,  I  should  like  to  know;?" 

*^  Confound  your  impudence !"  I  retorted,  as  soon  as  my  ocular  powers 
were  restored,  and  I  saw  the  blue  eyes,  fair  curls,  and  smart  figure  of 
my  ancient  lolaCis,  now  my  bitterest  foe  —  *'  confound  your  imperti- 
nence !  what  the  devil  are  you  doing  here  ?  you  mean." 

^<  Take  care,  and  don't  ask  questions  about  what  doesn't  concern  yoa,'' 
returned  Little  Grand,  with  a  laugh — a  most  irritating  laugh.  There 
are  times  when  such  cachinnations  sting  one's  ears  more  than  a  volley  e£ 
oaths.  '*  Go  home  and  mind  your  own  business,  my  chicken.  You  area 
green  bird,  and  nobody  minds  you,  but  still  you'll  find  it  as  well  not  to 
come  poaching  on  other  men's  manors." 

^'  Other  men's  manors!  Mine,  if  you  please,"  I  shouted,  so  mad  with 
him  I  could  have  floored  him  where  he  stood. 

''  Phew !"  laughed  Little  Grand,  screwing  up  his  lips  into  a  con-> 
temptuous  whistle,  ''you've  been  drinking  too  much  Bass,  my  dusyr 
'tisn't  good  for  young  heads — can't  stand  it.     Go  home,  my  innoceDt." 

The  insult,  the  disdainful  tone,  froze  my  blood.  My  heart  swelled  with 
a  sense  of  outraged  dignity  and  injured  manhood.  With  a  conviction  of 
my  immeasurable  superiority  of  position,  as  the  beloved  of  that  divine 
creature,  I  emancipated  myself  from  the  certain  sort  of  slavery  Z  was 
generally  in  to  Little  Grand,  from  regarding  him  as  such  a  knowing  hand, 
and  spoke  as  I  conceived  it  to  be  the  habit  of  gentlemen  whose  honour 
had  been  wounded  to  speak. 

**  Mr.  Grandison,  you  will  pay  for  this  insult.  I  shall  expect  satisfaction.^ 
Little  Grand  laughed  again — absolutely  grinned,  the  audacious  young 
imp — and  he  twelve  months  younger  than  I,  too  ! 

''  Certainly,  sir.  If  you  wish  to  be  made  a  target  of,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  oblige  you.  I  can't  keep  ladies  waiting.  It  is  always  Place  aux 
dames !  with  me ;  so,  for  the  present,  good  morning  !" 

And  off  went  the  confounded  young  coxcomb  into  the  Casa  di  Fieri, 
and  I,  only  consoled  by  the  reflection  of  the  different  reception  he  would 
receive  to  what  mine  nad  been  {he  had  a  braceleted  bouquet,  too,  the 
young  pretentious  puppy !),  started  off  again,  assuaging  my  lacerated 
feelings  with  the  delicious  word  of  satisfaction.  I  felt  myself  im- 
measurably raised  above  the  heads  of  every  other  man  in  Malta — a 
perfect  hero  of  romance ;  in  fact,  fit  to  flgure  in  my  beloved  Alexandre's 
most  highly  wrought  yellow-papered  roman,  with  a  duel  on  my  hands, 
and  the  love  of  a  magnificent  creature  like  my  Eudoxia  Adelaioa.  She 
had  become  Eudoxia  Adelaida  to  me  now,  and  I  had  forgiven,  if  not 
forgotten,  the  dirty  peignoir :  the  bottled  porter  lay,  of  course,  at  Brodie's 
door.  If  lie  would  condemn  spiritual  forms  of  life  and  light  to  the 
common  realistic  aliments  of  horrible  barmaids  and  draymen,  she  could 
not  help  it,  nor  I  either.  If  angels  come  down  to  earth,  and  ar» 
separated  from  their  natural  nourishment  of  manna  and  nectar  (thosa  are 
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the  conect  items  in  IJie  carter  of  Paradise,  n'est-ce-pas  ?),  they  must  take 
what  they  can  get,  even  though  it  be  so  coarse  and  sublunary  a  thing  as 
Guinness's  XXX,  must  they  not,  sir  ?  Yes,  I  felt  yery  exalU  with  my 
affair  of  honour  and  my  affaire  de  ccsur,  Little  Grand  for  my  foe,  and 
my  Marchioness  for  a  love.  I  never  stopped  to  remember  that  I  might 
be  smashing  with  frightful  recklessness  the  Sixth  and  the  Seventh  Com- 
mandments. If  Little  Gi^nd  got  shot,  he  must  thank  himself;  he  should 
not  have  insulted  me ;  and  if  there  was  a  Marquis  St.  Julian,  why,  I 
pitied  him,  poor  fellow !  that  was  all. 

Full  of  these  sublime  sensations — ^grown  at  least  three  feet  in  my 
hottes  vemies — I  lounged  into  the  ball-room,  feeling  supreme  pity  for 
those  young  snobs  of  ensigns  who  were  chattering  round  the  door,  ad- 
miring those  poor,  pale  garrison  girls.  2%ey  had  not  a  duel  and  a 
Marchioness  ;  they  did  not  know  what  beauty  meant — what  life  was ! 

I  did  not  dance — I  was  above  that  sort  of  thing  now — ^there  was  not  a 
woman  worth  the  trouble  in  the  room ;  and  about  the  second  waltz,  I  saw 
my  would-be  rival  talking  to  Kuthven,  a  fellow  in  Ours.  Little  Grand 
did  not  look  glum  or  dispirited,  as  he  ought  to  have  done  after  the  inter- 
view he  must  have  had ;  but  probably  that  was  the  boy's  brass.  He 
would  never  look  beaten  if  you  had  hit  him  till  he  was  black  and  blue. 
Presently  Ruthven  came  up  to  me.  He  was  a  raw  young  cub,  and  not 
over  used  to  his  business,  for  he  began  the  opening  chapter  in  rather 
schoolboy  fashion. 

"  Hallo,  Gus  I  so  you  and  Little  Grand  have  been  falling  out.  Why 
don't  you  settle  it  with  a  little  mill  ?  A  vast  deal  better  than  pistols. 
Duels  always  seem  to  me  no  fim.     Two  men   stand  up  like  fools, 

wad " 

"Mr.  Ruthven,"  said  I,  very  haughtily,  "if  your  principal  desires  to 

apologise ** 

**  Apologise !     Bless  your  soul,  no !     But—" 
"  Then,"  said  I,  cutting  him  uncommonly  short  indeed,  "  you  can  have 
no  necessity  to  address  yourself  to  me,  and  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  my  friend 
and  second,  Mr.  Heavystone."    Wherewith  I  bowed,  turned  on  my  heel, 
and  left  him. 

I  did  not  sleep  that  night, ,  though  I  tried  hard,  because  I  thought  it 
the  correct  thing  for  heroes  to  sleep  sweetly  till  the  clock  strikes  the  hour 
of  their  duel,  execution,  &c.,  or  whatever  it  may  hap.  Egmont  slept, 
Argyle  slept,  Philippe  Egalite,  scores  of  them,  but  I  could  not.  Not  that 
I  funked  it,  thank  Heaven — I  never  had  a  touch  of  that — but  because  I 
was  in  such  a  delicious  state  of  excitement,  self-admiration,  and  heroism, 
which  had  not  cooled  when  I  found  myself  walking  down  to  the  appointed 
place  by  the  beach  with  poor  old  Heavy,  who  was  intensely  impressed  by 
being  charged  with  about  five  quires  of  the  best  creamlaid,  to  be  given  to 
the  Marchioness  in  case  I  fell.  Little  Grand  and  Ruthven  came  on  the 
ground  at  almost  the  same  moment.  Little  Grand  eminently  jaunty  and 
smart,  and  most  confoundedly  handsome.  We  took  off  our  caps  with 
distant  ceremony  ;  the  Castilian  hidalgos  were  never  more  stately ;  but, 
then,  what  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  ever  splintered  spears  for  such  a 
woman  ? 

The  paces  were  measured,  the  pistols  taken  out  of  their  case.  We  were 
just  placed,  and  Ruthven,  with  a  hlandkerchief  in  his  hand,  had  just 
enumerated,  in  awful  accents,  "  One !  two !"— the  '*  three !"  yet  hovered 
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on  bis  lips,  when  we  heard  a  laugh — the  third  laugh  that  had  chilled 
mj  blood  in  twenty-four  hours.  Somebody's  hand  was  laid  on  little 
Gbrand's  shoulder,  and  Coaran's  voice  interrupted  the  whole  thing. 

'<  Hallo,  young  ones  !  what  faroe  is  this  ?" 

"  Farce,  sir  T*  retorted  Little  Grand,  hotly — "  farce  ?  It  is  no  ferce. 
It  is  an  affair  of  honour,  and " 

^'  Don't  make  me  laugh,  my  dear  boy,"  smiled  Conran ;  ^'  it  Is  ao  mneh 
too  warm  for  such  an  oxertion.  Pray,  why  are  you  .and  ytnxc  onee  swooi 
friend  making  popinjays  of  each  other  ?" 

^<  Mr.  Grandison  has  grossly  insulted  me,"  I  began,  ''  a&d  I  cLemand 
aatisfisietion.     I  will  ikot  stir  from  !the  ground  without  it,  and—" 

^'  YoH  ahan%''  shouted  Little  Grand.  *'  Do  you  dare  to  pretend  I 
want  to  funk,  you  little  contemptible " 

Though  it  was  too  warm,  Conran  went  off  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

I  dare  say  our  sublimity  had  a  comic  touch  in  it  of  which  we  neTer 
dreamt.  *'  My  dear  boys,  pray  don't,  it  is  too  fatiguing.  Oosne,  Grand^ 
what  is  it  all  about?" 

''  I  deny  your  right  to  question  me,  Captain  Conran,"  retorted  Litds 
Grand,  ki  a  fury.  *'  What  have  you  to  do  with  it  ?  I  mean  to  punidi 
that  young  owl  yonder — who  didn't  know  how  to  drink  anythiiag  bat 
Bulk-and-water,  didn't  know  how  to  say  bo !  to  a  goose,  till  I  toiigit 
him — for  very  abominable  impertinence,  and  I'll " 

'^My  impertinence!  I  like  that!"  I  shouted.  '^It  is  your 'unwar- 
rantable, overbearing  self-eoneeit,  that  makes  you  the  laughing-fitoek  of 
all  the  mess,  which ^' 

*'  Silence!"  said  Conran's  still  stem  voice,  which  subdued  us  into  in- 
voluntary respect.  "  No  more  of  this  nonsense !  Put  up  those  pist(^ 
Butbyen.  You  are  two  hot-beaded,  silly  boys,  who  don't  know  for  what 
you  are  quarrelling.  Live  a  few  years  longer,  and  you  won't  be  so  eager 
to  get  into  hot  water,  and  put  cartridges  into  your  best  frienda.  No,  I 
AM  not  hear  any  more  about  it  If  you  do  not  instantly  give  me  your 
wcopds  of  honour  not  to  attempt  to  repeat  this  folly,  as  your  eemor  officer, 
I  flhall  put  you  under  arrest  for  six  weeks." 

O  Alexandre  Dumas  1  —  O  Monte  Cristo  I  —  O  heroes  of  yellow 
paper  aind  piudc  invinoiblei  I  ask  pardon  of  your  shades ;  I  must  record 
the  ^Eiet,  lowering  and  melandioly  as  it  is,  that  be£Dre  <Hir  senior  dSBoer 
our  hennsm  melted  like  glace  a  la  Vanille  in  the  sun,  our  gloiies  tuoJbled 
to  dae  ground  like  twelfth-cake  ornaments  under  children's  fia^rs,  and 
befere  the  threat  of  airest  the  Hons  lay  down  like  lambs. 

Conran  sent  us  back,  humbled,  sulky,  and  capestfallen,  to  La  Valetts^ 
aoftd  resumed  his  solitary  patrol  upon  the  beach,  where,  before  the  sun 
was  fairly  up,  he  was  having  a  shot  at  curlews.  But  if  he  was  a  little 
bit  stem,  he  was  no  leas  kind-hearted ;  somehow  one  felt  relianoe  imoa 
Inm  and  security  in  him,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  while  he  lay, 
after  his  siesta,  smoking  on  his  little  bed,  I  unburdened  myself  to  haoL 
He  did  not  laugh  at  me,  though  I  saw  a  quizzical  amile  under  his  silky 
Uaek  moustaches. 

^  What  is  your  divinity's  name?"  he  asked,  when  I  had  fimdied. 

"  Eudoxia  Adelaida,  Marchioness  St.  Julian." 

"^  The  Marchioness  St.  Julian !    Oil  I" 

^  Do  you  know  her?"  I  inquired,  somewhat  perpkxed  by  his  tone. 

Jie  emSed  straight  «ut?&is  tune. 
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"  I  don't  know  her,  but  there  are  a  good  many  Peeresses  in  Malta  and 
Gibraltar,  and  along  the  line  of  the  Pacific,  as  my  brother  Ned,  in  the 
BeltsariuSy  will  tell  you.  I  could  count  twoscore  such  of  my  acquaintance 
o£F  at  this  minute." 

I  wondered  what  he  meant.  I  dare  say  he  knew  all  the  Peerage  (and 
a  precious  large  one  it  is  growing,  with  its  titled  usurers  and  cotton- 
spinners,  electro-plate  and  Paisley  shawl  millionnaires,  named  after  vil- 
lages in  whose  smallest  cottages  they  first  saw  light);  but  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  me,  and  I  thought  it  strange  that  all  the  Duchesies, 
and  Countesses,  and  Baronesses  should  quit  their  country  seats  and  town 
houses  to  locate  themselFes  along  the  line  of  the  Pacific. 

^'  She's  a  fine  woman,  you  say,  St.  John  p"  he  went  on,  smiling  still. 

"  Fine !"  I  reiterated,  bursting  into  a  panegyric,  with  which  I  won't 
bore  your  ears  as  I  bored  him. 

^<  Well,  you're  going  there  to-night,  you  say ;  take  me  with  you,  and 
we'll  see  what  I  think  of  your  Marchioness." 

I  looked  at  his  fine  figure  and  features,  recalled  certain  tales  of  his 
conquests,  remembered  that  he  knew  French,  Italian,  German,  and 
Spanish,  but,  not  being  very  able  to  refuse,  acquiesced  with  a  reluctance 
I  oould  not  entirely  conceal.  Conran,  however,  did  not  percmve  it,  md 
after  mess  took  his  cap,  and  went  with  me  to  the  Caaa  di  FiodrL 
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He  wears  a  look  of  gladness 

When  I  linger  by  his  side. 
He  chides  me  for  my  silence. 

And  the  tears  I  <caiuiot  hide ; 
He  knows  not  whence  mj  sorrow. 

Or  he  deems  my  heart  is  free. 
For  he  speaks  not  of  the  old  times 

So  very  dear  to  me. 

He  knows  we  roved  together. 

In  the  days  when  we  were  young. 
The  same  dear  home  we  dwell  in. 

The  same  sweet  songs  we  sung ; 
But  the  vow  was  never  spoken. 

And  it  never  now  will  oe. 
For  he  speaks  not  of  the  old  times 

So  loved,  so  lost,  to  me. 

His  words  are  kind  as  ever. 

As  when  first  on  me  he  smiled. 
But  I  cannot  meet  his  glances 

As  I  could  when  but  a  child ; 
Yet  the  love  my  ^Ihood  gave  him 

Is  cherished  still  by  me. 
Though  he  speaks  not  of  the  t>ld  timaB 

That  I  never  moie  may  aae. 


(     152     ) 
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BY  SIR  NATHANIEL. 
§2. 

Is  the  nightingale's  strain,  after  all,  a  melancholy  one  ?  For  age  after 
age  the  answers  were  nearly  all  one  way,  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
affirmative.  Of  late  years  a  negative  has  heen  not  unfrequently  set  up, 
hj  philosopher  as  well  as  poet. 

The  ancients  commonly  called  her  flebilis  and  querula,  ''  Dulcis 
yariat  Philomela  querelas."  '*  Flet  Philomela  nefas  incesti  Tereos,"  &c. 
How  could  she  hut  he  sad,  and  her  every  note  a  wail,  whose  life  had 
been  a  tragedy  so  dismal,  such  as  no  metamorphosis  could  make  as 
though  it  had  not  been  ? 

Now  the  earliest  of  our  popular  and  true  poets,  Dan  Chaucer  to  wit, 
has  an  epithet  for  Philomela  that  sounds,  to  modern  ears  at  least,  the  flat 
reverse  of  this  view  of  the  case.  When  the  goldfinch,  after  "  leaping 
pretile  fro  bough  to  bough,"  had  done  singing, 

So  passing  swetely,  that  by  manifolde 

]t  was  more  pleasaunt  than  I  could  devise, 

•  .  •  .  • 

The  nightin^e  with  so  mery  a  note 

Answered  him,  that  al  the  wood  ronge 

So  sodainly,  that,  as  it  were  a  sote, 

I  stood  astonied ;  so  was  I  with  the  song 

Thorow  ravished,  that  til  late  and  longe, 

I  ne  wist  in  what  place  I  was,  ne  where ; 

And  ayen,  me  thought,  she  songe  ever  by  mine  ere.* 

But  merry,  in  Chaucer's  time,  as  Leigh  Huntf  has  remarked,  did  not 
mean  solely  what  it  does  now ;  but  any  kind  of  hasty  or  strenuous  pre- 
valence, as  '^  merry  mei?,"  meaning  men  in  their  heartiest  and  manliest 
condition.  "  He  speaks  even  of  the  '  merry  organ,'  meaning  the  church 
organ — the  ^  merry  organ  of  the  mass.'  "  So  that  the  Chaucer  passage 
will  not  go  for  so  much  as  it  might  seem  to  promise,  against  the  melan- 
choly party  in  these  polemics. 

Shakspeare  makes  his  exiled  Sir  Valentine  sit  alone  in  ^^  shadowy 
desert^  unfrequented  woods," 

And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes. 
Tune  his  distresses,  and  record  his  own.J 

There  is  an  interchange  of  sympathy  and  sorrow.  No  doubt  has  this 
banished  gentleman,  in  his  own  dejection,  of  the  character  of  the  song- 
ster's strain.  None  but  a  melancholy  one  could  he  brook ;  but  to  him 
the  melancholy  of  the  nightingale's  burden  is  so  self-evident,  and  so  pro- 
found, that  he  haunts  with  delight  the  woodland  solitude  she  frequents. 
The  voice  of  any  other  bird  would  be  as  of  one  that  singeth  songs  to  a 
heavy  heart — and  we  all  know  what  the  Wise  Man  says  of  that. 

♦  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf.  f  Imagination  and  Fancy. 

J  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Vi  4. 
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Here,  again,  is  another  testimony  from  Shakspeare  to  the  same  effect : 

By  this,  lamenting  Philomel  had  ended 

The  well-timed  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow  ;* 

Itnd,  a  few  stanzas  later,  Lucrece,  in  her  great  agony,  and  as  day  dawns, 
beseeches  all  other  birds  to  hold  their  peace,  and  this  one  alone  to  sing 
on  the  accustomed  lament.  The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning's  joy, 
make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody  : 

You  mocking-birds,  quoth  she,  your  tunes  entomb 
Within  your  hoUow-sweUing,  feathered  breasts. 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb ! 
(My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  rests ; 
A  woful  hostess  brooks  not  merry  guests) 

Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears ; 

Distress  likes  dumps,  when  time  is  kept  with  tears. 

Gome,  Philomel,  that  sing'st  of  ravishment. 

Make  thy  sad  grove  in  my  dishevelled  hair. 

As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishment. 

So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear. 

And  with  deep  ^oans  the  diapason  bear : 
For  burden-wise  Fll  hum  on  Tarquin  still. 
While  thou  on  Tereus  descant'st,  better  skill. 

And  whiles  against  a  thorn  thou  bear'st  thy  part. 
To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking,  &c. 

In  the  Sonnets,  again,  the  same  character,  without  the  same  excitement 
and  therefore  exaggeration  on  the  speaker's  part,  is  attributed  to  her 
strain : 

As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing. 

And  stops  her  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days : 

Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 

Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night,  &c.f 

So,  too,  one  of  Sfaakspeare's  contemporaries,  fellow-dramatists,  and  fel- 
low-comedians, Robert  Greene,  in  his  hexameters  on  Rosamond's  lament 
for  Alexis,  makes  the  bereaved  one  exclaim, 

Let  not  a  bird  record  her  tunes,  nor  chant  any  sweet  notes. 
But  Philomel,  let  her  bewail  the  loss  of  her  amours. 
And  fill  all  the  wood  with  doleful  tunes  to  bemoan  her.j: 

In  Milton  we  have  ''silent  Night  vrith  this  her  solemn  bird"§ — the 
solemnity  being  repeated  once  and  again — ^and  "  the  love-lorn  night- 
ingale" who  nightly  to  echo  "  her  sad  song  moumeth  well"|}-^and  then 
we  come  to  the  famous  passage  to  which  the  proverbial  reptite  of  this 
bird  as  a  "  most  melancholy"  one  owes  its  origin : 

And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 
'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song. 
In  her  sweetest  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night.  .  .  . 
Sweet  bird,  that  shun'st  the  noise  of  folly. 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy ! 
Thee,  ohauntress,  oft,  the  woods  among, 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song.^ . 

*  The  Rape  of  Lucrece.  f  Sbakspeare's  Sonnets,  102. 

X  R*  Greene's  Poems,  Alexis.  §  Paradise  Lost,,  book  iv. 

I  Comus.  f  II  Pensexoso. 
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PmiTfumy  pimntkfe  Philomele,  begins  one  of  Jean-Baptiste  RooBBeau's 
Odes,  songer  encore  a  vos  malheurs  ?  Is  not  the  earth  green  and  smiling 
to  greet  her  return  ?  Do  not  the  Dryads  lend  her  their  shades  P  Do 
not  other  birds  upon  the  bough  hush  their  pretty  warbling  choir  to  lUteo 
to  her? 

Cependant  yotre  ame,  attendrie 

Par  un  douloureux  souvenir, 

Des  malheurs  d'une  soeur  ch^rie 

Semble  toujours  s'entretenir.* 

The  other  (why  not  simply  say,  The)  Rousseau — ^whom  men  commonly 
call  Jean- Jacques,  just  as  they  call  Richter,  Jean-Paul — describes 

De  Philomele  en  pleors  les  langoissants  ramages.f 

Indeed,  Philomele,  in  French,  is  a  Tery  languishing  creature — from 
Saint- Amant  with  his  "  Philomele,  au  chant  langoureux,"  downwards. 
Our  most  melancholy,  if  not  most  musical,  of  Doctors,  Edward  Young  of 
the  Complaint,  all  whose  divbional  Books  even  are  Nights,  thus  ^- 
courses  in  Night  the  First : 

Grief's  sharpest  thorn  hard  pressing  on  my  breast, 
I  strive,  with  wakeful  melodv,  to  cheer 
The  sullen  gloom,  sweet  Philomel !  like  thee. 
And  call  the  stars  to  listen :  every  star 
Is  deaf  to  mine,  enamour'd  of  thy  lay4 

Thomsoii  draws  to  the  curtain  of  night,  and 

Then  Philomel  her  mournful  lay  repeats, 

And  through  her  throat  breathes  melancholy  sweets,  § — 

a  vile  line,  that  last,  and  fitter  for  a  bullfrog  with  exiara  hoarseness,  than 
for  a  bird  like  her.  But  Thomson's  taste  was  not  formed  when  he 
wrote  those  ugly  lines  of  his  on  Beauty.  Later  in  life,  he  approached 
Philomel  on  a  more  equal  footing.  Among  his  songs  is  one,  of  fonr 
stanzas,  addressed  To  the  Nightingale,  '^  best  poet  of  the  grove,"  and 
begging  a  loan  of  her  '^  plaintive  strain" — a  namby-pamby  af&ir  on  the 
whole.  But  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  paper  that  he  could  and  did  write 
worthier  lines,  in  the  Seasons,  on  the  bird  whose  warblings  formed  one  of 
his  Richmond-hill  luxuries.  In  the  Castle  of  Indol^ice,  again,  we  are 
told  how,  "  now  and  then,  sweet  Philomel  would  wail" — and  it  is  with 
her  (alleged)  wailing  turn  of  mind  we  have  now  to  do.  Armstrong 
(didactic  doctor)  records  how  ^  the  sweet  poet  of  the  vernal  groves 

Melts  all  the  night  in  strains  of  amorous  woe."|| 

Warton  talks  of  the  rapturous  joy  it  is,  to  bend 

The  uncertain  step  along  the  midnight  mead. 
And  pour  your  sorrows  to  the  pitying  moon. 
By  many  a  slow  trill  from  the  bird  oi  woe 
Oft  interrupted.^ 

Shenstone's  sixth  elegy  is  addressed  to  a  Lady,  on  the  language  of  birds 
—and  it  expounds  the  nightingale's  at  full  length,  and  from  the  dolo- 
rous point  of  view— construing  out  of  her  ^'  mellifluent  strain"  the  tragic 


*  Odes  de  J.-B.  Bouesean,  Hvre  ii  11.  f  Le  Yerger  des  Channettes. 

The  Ckmiplaint,  Kigfat  L  §  On  Beauty. 

Art  of  PMNrriog  Health,  b.  ill.  f  The  Pleasmet  of  lieianeholy. 
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^  sloiy  of  her  aDcient  woes."  And  in  his  Ode  entitled  "  Compariaoii^^  he 
tells  118  that  <'  whene'er  the  nightingale  complains"  (and  hy  ins  showing 
she  does  nothing  else),  he  likes  '^  the  melancholy  strains,"  and  'Upraises 
the  tuneful  bird."  Cowper,  in  an  ironical  Ode,**  promises  that  '^  sweetly, 
warbling  Philomel,  shall  flow  Thy  soothing  sadness  in  mechanic  woe." 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  hails  Philomel  under  the  same  aspect  of  soothing  sadness : 

Child  of  the  melancholj  song ! 

Who  lov'st  the  lonely  woodland-glade. 
To  mourn  unseen,  the  bows  among, 

When  Twilight  spreads  her  pensive  shade, 
Again  thy  dulcet  voice  I  hail.  .  .  . 
Tor  Fancy  loves  the  kindred  tone ; 
Here  gridfs  the 'plaintive  accents  own,  &c.f 

Hitherto  all  these  excerpts  have  had  pretty  nearly  the  same  character, 
and  with  one  consent  assume  and  assert  the  wailing  tendency  of  Philo- 
mel's vocal  exercises.  They  represent  her  uniformly  as  singing  in  a 
minor  key.  But  to  relieve  .this  monotony  of  melancholy,  let  us,  before 
adding  to  the  affirmative  testimonies  on  this  head,  interject  a  plain  nega- 
tive from  the  affidavit  of  a  modem  naturalist.  There  is  scarcely  such  a 
thing,  he  asseverates,  as  a  melancholy  bird.  He  repudiates  as  a  senti- 
mentalism  entirely  visionary  and  confutable,  the  notion  of  sad  birds  and 
melancholy  songs.  "For  instance,  the  complaints  of  the  nightingale. 
Who  can  listen  to  the  gushing  strains  of  that  little  half-ounce  of  choral 
ecstasy,  and  call  it  melancholy  ?  It  is  utter  incommunicable  merriment : 
you  would  say  it  was  tumultuous,  if  it  did  not  last  all  night  and  all  day 
long,  too  ;  the  little  throat  will  burst  before  it  can  tell  you  all  its  joy — 
how  it  has  sailed,  thousands  of  miles  over  desert  Africa,  boisterous 
Biscay,  and  troubled];  France — to  meet  his  own  love,  under  that  oak- 
tree,  with  whose  leaves  he  will  build  her  a  couch  when  he  has  sung 
enough;  and  how  there,  on  the  very  actual  day  appointed,  she  had  met 
him."  This  at  least  is  what  Will  Willow- wren  can  hear  in  that  '*  jug, 
jug,  jug,  zirhading,"  as  some  German  bird-eager  has  printed  it — and  no 
milksop  whining  about  nothing  at  all.  And  Will  is  free  to  declare,  firsts 
that  the  man  who  first  called  that  bird  plaintive,  was  one  of  the  old 
Pagan  school,  who  vowed  that  no  man  could  write  decent  verses  who  had 
not  been  swilling  wine — sour  Falemian ;  and  secondly,  that  the  man  who 
repeats  it  now,  either  does  so  horn,  sheer  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  his 
ancestor,  or  from  the  stupid  influences  of  copious  beer. 

This  hypothetical  old  Pagan  has,  however,  a  pretty  numerous  progeny, 
as  we  have  already  seen;  and  some  other,  and  more  recent,  examples  of 
his  descendants,  whom  Will  Willow-wren  charges  so  peremptorily,  one 
and  all,  either  with  credulous  traditionalism,  or  with  bemuddled  beeri- 
ness,  may  now  be  cited.  Byron's  bulbul  can  only  get  up  a  cheery  note 
by  quite  extra  and  exceptional  exertion  :  it  is  quite  out  of  the  bulbul's 
line,  for  melancholy  is  his  forte,  but  for  once  in  a  way  he'll  try  to  be  not 

doleful : 

And  though  his  note  is  somewhat  sad. 
He'll  try  for  once  a  strain  more  glad.§ 

*  Secundum  Artem,  1763. 
f  Poems  by  Anne  Badcliffe:  To  the  Nightingale. 
X  This  was  written  in  the  revolution  year,  1648. 
i  XIm  Beds  eCAbydflA,  canto  i» 
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A  cautiw  had,  yoa  see,  who  his  deEbenid j  gaoged  his  powefs,  and 
mistrasts  hk  chanoe  of  success  out  of  his  own  Hne,  whidi  lialMtiiall j  and 
emphaticaDj  is,  the  dismals.  Shelly  speaks  of  **  tiie  lorn  nightiiigale, 
who  rnonnis  her  mate  with  such  melodioos  pain."*     Ebeidiere  he  sajs, 

The  nightingale's  comjdaint. 
It  dies  ujpoD,  her  heart.f 

Thomas  Hood  is  Tery  ezjdicit  on  the  matter  (not  h«ng  in  Hoo^s  Own 
harnonr  at  the  time) : 

Why  should  birds  sing  such  merry  notes. 

Unless  they  were  more  blest  tluin  we  ? 
No  sorrow  erer  chokes  their  throats. 

Except  sweet  nightingale ;  for  she 
Was  bom  to  pain  onr  hearts  the  more 

With  her  sad  melody.} 

Wordsworth,  in  the  first  of  his  Poems  of  the  Fancy — and  Una  one  is  on 
that  power — says  that  at  her  (Fancy's) 

bidding,  ancient  lays 
Steeped  in  dire  grief  the  Yoice  of  Philomel  § 

Bat  as  Wordsworth  may  here  he  supposed  to  intimate  that  Faney  was  a 
misleader  on  this  occasion,  so  in  a  later  poem  he  expressly  opposes  the 
prevailing  epithet,  when  he  speaks  of 

-that  strain  of  joyance  holy 


WhiAi  the  sweet  Bird,  nUmawied  the  nelaneholy, 
Ponn  forth  in  shady  groves.  || 

His  friend  Coleridge  had,  in  early  life,  while  yet  a  bachelor,  addressed 
To  the  Nightingale  a  set  of  verses  beginning,  '<  Sister  of  love-iom 
poets,  Philomel !"  and  not  only  quoting  Milton's  exact  words,  <^  Most 
musical,  most  melancholy,"  but  adding,  on  his  own  responsibility. 

Thou  warblest  sad  thy  pity-pleading  strains.^ 

That  was  in  1792.  Six  years  later,  S.  T.  C.  had  thought  better  on  the 
subject.  In  1798  he  wrote  ''  The  Nightingale  :  a  Conyersation  Poem," 
in  which  the  double  epithet  from  Milton's  Penseroso  again  occurs,  but 
this  time  to  be  protested  against  as  intrinsically  untrue.  Lest,  howeyer, 
the  manner  of  the  protest  might  seem  to  savour  of  flippant  disrespect 
towards  Milton,  a  foot-note  was  appended  to  "  most  melancholy,"  which 
remarks  that  the  passage  in  Milton  possesses  an  excellence  far  superior 
to  that  of  mere  description.  "  It  is  spoken  in  the  character  of  the  me- 
lancholy man,  and  has  therefore  a  dramatic  propriety.  The  author  makes 
this  remark  to  rescue  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  alluded  with 
levity  to  a  line  in  Milton."  Here  is  that  portion  of  the  text  which  bears 
upon  our  subject : 

And  hark !  the  Nightingale  begins  its  song, 
"Most  musical,  most  melancholy"  bird! 
A  melancholy  bird !    Oh !  idle  thought ! 
In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 


♦  Adonais.  f  I  arise  from  Dreams  of  Thee. 

1  Ode  to  Melancholy.  §  A  Morning  Exercise. 

jl  Poems  of  the  Imagination:  To  Enterprise. 
Y  Coleridge's  Poems  Written  in  Youth :  To  the  NightlDgale.  - 
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But  some  night-waiidering  ina&  whose  heart  vas  pierced 

With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong. 

Or  elow  distemper,  or  neglected  love, 

(And  so,  poor  wretch !  filled  all  things  with  himself, 

And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 

Of  his  own  sorrow)  he,  and  such  as  he, 

Eirst  named  these  notes  a  melancholj  strain.* 

And  many  a  poet,  S.  T.  C.  continues,  echoes  the  conceit— >poet  who  hath 
been  building  up  the  rhyme,  when  he  had  better  far  have  stretched  hia 
limbs  beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest-dell,  by  sun  or  moon  light,  '*  to  the 
influxes  of  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  elements  surrendering  his 
whole  spirit,  of  his  song  and  of  his  fame  forgetful !  so  his  fame  should 
share  in  Nature's  immortality,  a  venerable  thing!  and  so  his  song 
should  make  all  Nature  lovelier,  and  itself  be  loved  like  Nature !" 

But  'twill  not  be  so ; 
And  youths  and  maidens  most  poetical. 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  the  spring 
In  ball-rooms  and  hot  theatres,  they  still 
Pull  of  meek  sympathy  must  heave  their  sighs 
O'er  Philomela  s  pity-pleading  strains. 

My  Friend,  and  thou,  our  Sister  I  we  have  learnt 
A  different  lore — 

William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  apparently,  are  the  objects  of  this 
address— 

we  may  not  thus  profane 

Nature's  sweet  voices,  always  full  of  love 

And  joyance  I    'Tis  the  merry  Nightingale 

That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates 

With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes. 

As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  m'ght 

Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 

His  love-chant,  and  disborthen  his  full  soul 

Of  all  its  music. 

And  later  in  the  poem,  Coleridge  (who  ends  it  with  an  exquisite  de- 
scription of  his  infant  Hartley)  records  a  neighbouring  grove  of  nightin- 
g^es,  who,  far  and  near,  in  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove, 
respond  to  and  provoke  each  other's  song. 

With  skirmish  and  capricious  nassagings. 

And  murmurs  musical  and  swiit  jug  jug. 

And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all — 

Stirring  the  air  with  such  a  harmony. 

That  snould  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  almost 

Forget  it  was  not  day ! 

And  he  tells  of  "  a  most  gentle  maid  "  who  knows  all  their  notes, 

and  oft  a  moment's  space. 
What  time  the  moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud. 
Hath  heard  a  pause  of  silence ;  till  the  moon 
Emerging,  hath  awakened  earth  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,  and  these  wakeful  "birds 
Have  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstreky. 


*  The  Nightingale,  April,  1798. 
«7ti;i0— TOli.  OXIX.  NO.  OCCGLXZIV. 
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Am  if  some  auddeii  gale  had  swept  at  ofice 
A  hundred  airy  harps !    And  she  hatk  watted 
Many  a  nightin^e  perched  giddily 
On  blossomy  twig  still  swinging  from  the  breeze^ 
And  to  that  motion  tone  his  wanton  song 
Like  tipsy  joy  that  reels  with  tossing  head. 

Most  musical,  therefore,  agreed;  nothing  more  so;  but  not  most  mekn- 
choly,  not  melaachcdy  at  ail,  but  ike  reverse.  The  pomtiTe  degree  of 
melaaohoij  is  positiyely  denied,«-*utterij  and  uttermosdy  tberefiMey  tiie 
iuperlatiy*. 

Since  Colmdge's  time  our  poets  have  been  less  apt  to  attribute  sad- 
ness to  ihe  Nightingale's  strain.  There  are  still  tliose  who  adopt  Ae 
onoe  dominant  view,  but  it  is  no  longer  dominant.  Barry  Cornwall  may 
tell  how,  '^  at  evening  pale,'' 

Singeth  sad  the  nightingale^* — 

and  elsewhere  may  say  that  her  "  voice  is  sweet,  is  sad,"  and  may  re- 
monstrate with  her  for  singing  at  mid-day,  when  a  chant  like  hers  oefiti 
only  the  shades  of  night — '*  too  soon,  musician,  dost  thou  grieve"^- 

Cease,  cease  awhile !    Thy  holy  stram 

Should  be  amid  the  silence  bom; 
Thy  heart  may  then  unfold  its  pain. 

Leaning  upon  its  bridal  thorn. 

The  insect  noise,  the  human  folly 
Disturb  thy  grave  thoughts  with  their  din. 

Then,  cease  awhile,  bird  Melancholy, 
And  when  the  fond  Night  hears, — ^begin  If 

Mrs.  Butler,  too,  in  her  address  to  this  address-burdanied,  verse-laden 
bird,  is  clear  for  the  old  reading,  as  might  be  expected  firom  the  pervading 
tone  of  her  lyre : 

How  passmg  sad !    Listen,  it  sings  again ! 

and  this  renewed  singing  having  been  heeded  with  renewed  attention, 
the  listener's  final  ver£ct  as  to  its  spirit  takes  the  form  of  a  chalknge: 

Who  shall  say. 
Thou  lone  one,  that  thy  melody  is  gay. 
Let  him  come  listen  now  to  tliat  one  note. 

That  thou  art  pouring  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Thro*  the  sweet  echoes  of  thy  mellow  t&oat. 

With  such  a  sobbing  sound.of  deep  deep  pain,  j: 

And  so  we  might  go  on  quotin^^,  till  our  ad  libitum  merged  in  the  reader^s 
ad  nauseam.  But  the  weightier  class  of  poets  now  take,  generally 
speaking,  the  opposite  side  of  the  question.  Coleridge  has  prevailed  as 
true  philosopher  as  well  as  true  poet.  Leigh  Hunt's  remark  on  S.T.C.*s 
<<  beautiful  Hues,"  is,  that  the  author  of  them  thought  fit  to  take  the 
naerry  side,  out  of  a  notion,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  necessity  of  vin- 
dicating nature  from  sadness, — but  that  the  question  is  surely  very  simple, 
—one  of  pure  association  of  ideas.  "  The  nightingale's  song  is  not  in 
itself  melancholy,  that  is,  no  residt  of  sadness  on  the  part  of  the  birdj 


*  Songs,  The  Approach  of  Winter.  f  To  a  Nightingale  at  Mid-day. 

X  Poems  by  Frances  Anne  Batler:  To  the  Nightio^^le. 
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bat  coming,  «8  it  dovs,  in  the  night^tinw^  and  mikiDg  u^  rrfect^  aood 
remindiDg  us  by  its  very  beauty  of  the  mystery  and  fleetingness  of  all 
sweet  things,  it  becomes  melancholy  in  the  finer  sense  of  the  word,  by 
the  combined  overshadowing  of  the  hour  and  of  thought."*  "  Perhaps 
the  song  of  the  nightinga^'*  modestly  Submits  a  young  lady  of  sense 
Imd  sensibility,  in  one  of  Mr.  Peacock's  satirical  novels,  '*is  not  in  itself 
less  cheerfbl  than  that  of  the  lark :  it  id  the  season  of  the  song  that 
invests  it  with  the  character  of  melancholy ."f 

Lady  Eastls^e,  in  one  of  her  Lithuanian  letters,  describes  the  redun- 
dancy of  nightingale  notes,  on  the  resurrection  of  spring  in  that  northern 
latitude, — *'  whose  gurgling  throats  are  heard  incessant,  day  and  night, 
till  our  daintier  ears  rebel  at  this  surfeit  of  sweet  sounds."  And  she 
goes  on  to  say,  <'  For  Philomel,  instead  of  pouring  her  plaint  to  the 
night,  heard  only  by  those  whom  kindred  miseries  forbid  to  sleep,  now 
boldly  takes  her  station  by  broad  sunshine,  and,  like  some  persons  whose 
incorrigible  thirst  for  pity  leads  them  to  overlook  all  the  decencies  of 
Borrow,  parades  her  griefd,  equally  vbibly  as  audibly,  to  all  who  will 
fisten ;  in  vain  endeavouring  to  overpower  the  peals  of  a  rival  suflerer 
perched  on  an  opposite  tree. . . .  Here  this  bird  of  sorrow  loses  all  her 
sentiment."t 

In  one  of  the  Nodes  Amhrosiants^  where  the  Shepherd  is  questioning 
the  English  Opium-eater,  '*  a  nicht-wanderin*  man,"  on  his  observations 
and  feelings  wnen  taking  his  darksome  walks,  the  latter  is  made  to  day : 
*'  In  the  South  my  ^miliars  have  been  the  nightingales,  in  the  North 
the  owls.  Both  are  merry  birds— the  one  singing,  and  the  other  shoutii^, 
in  moods  of  midnight  mirth. — ^Nor  in  my  deepest,  darkest  fits  of  meai- 
tation  or  of  melancholy,  did  the  one  or  the  other  ever  want  my  sym- 
pathies— whether  piping  at  the  root  of  the  hedgerow,  or  hooting  from 
the  trunk  of  the  sycamore — all  else  still  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.^S 
This  is  putting  the  case  strongly — since  it  insists  on  the  nightingale^ 
intrinsic  mirth,  despite  the  listener's  avowed  melancholy.  It  reminds  us, 
with  a  difference,  and  a  contrast  (in' the  particular  just  now  observed),  of 
the  night-scene  in  Joanna  Baillie's  tragedy, ||  where  the  cry  of  the  owl 
suggests  such  diverse  feelings  and  associations  to  the  two  men  who  listen 
to  it,  under  such  different  circumstances.  To  De  Montfort,  as  Mrs. 
Jameson^  observes,  it  is  the  screech-owl,  foreboding  death  and  horror, 
and  he  stands  and  shudders  at  the  instinctive  wailing  :  to  Hezenvelt  it  is 
the  sound  which  recals  his  boyish  days,  when  he  merrily  mimicked  the 
night-bird  till  it  returned  him  cry  for  cry, — ^and  he  pauses  to  listen  with 
a  fancifol  delight.  The  subjective  mood  of  the  listener  determines  his 
objective  record  of  the  stndn*  Mr.  Landor,  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners,  has  incidentally  illustrated  this  truth : 

Gale  of  the  north  our  fathers  called  thee,  bird ! 

Surely  not  rude  were  thejr  who  called  thee  so, 
Whether  'mid  spring-tide  nurth  thy  song  they  heard. 

Or  whether  its  soft  gurgle  melted  woe.** 

— ' — 

*  Notes  on  the  Penseroso  (Imagination  and  Fi^cy). 

t  Melincourt,  or,  Sir  Oran  Haut-ton,  ch.  xx.         {  Letter  from  the  Baltic,  xr. 
§  Noctes  Amlnrosianse,  June,  1830.  ||  De  Montfort. 

^  Commonplace-Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories  and  Fancies,  part  ii. 
•*  The  Last  VnkioS  an  Old  Tree,  179 :  To  the  Kightimgate. 
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In  another  fragment  he  portrays  the  decline  of  life,  as  a  period  in  which 

How  dull  and  lingering  comes  the  ancient  tale. 
How  sorrowful  the  song  of  nightingale  !* 

— dispirited  age  (when,  as  we  read  in  Ecclesiastes,  even  <'  the  grasshopper 
is  a  burden"),  imparting  its  own  gloom  to  the  strain  it  once  counted 
bljthe  and  buoyant.     So  again  in  one  of  the  five  scenes  Mr.  Landor 
wrote,  on  the  subject  appropriated  by  Shelley  for  his  one  tragedy,  Mar 
garita  says  of  the  Count,  to  Beatrice  her  young  mistress, 

Flowers  and  music  he  abhors. 
And  how  he  hated  those  dull  nightingales ! 
Indeed  they  are  too  tiresome :  what  tliink  you  ? 
Beatr,  If  their  sweet  sorrow  overshadows  mine 
I  ouglit  to  love  them  for  it,  and  I  do. 
I  have  not  always  thought  them  melancholy ; 
'Tisbutoflate-t 

In  the  Correspondence  of  Francis  Homer,  there  is  a  passage  it  is 
pleasant  to  meet  with,  in  the  ''  thick"  of  political  economics,  statistics) 
Bullion,  budgets,  paper  currency,  and  the  balance  of  parties.  ^*  I  was 
amused,^  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Spencer,  "  by  your  interrogatory  to  me  about 
the  Nightingale's  note.  You  meant  to  put  me  in  a  dilemma  with  my 
pet — it  is  on  one  side  and  my  gallantry  on  the  other.  Of  course  yon 
consider  it  as  a  plaintive  note,  and  you  were  in  hopes  that  the  idolater  of 
Charles  Fox  would  venture  to  agree  with  that  opinion.  In  this  difficulty 
I  must  make  the  best  escape  I  can  by  saying,  that  it  seems  to  me  neither 
cheerful  nor  melancholy, — but  always  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  you  hear  it,  the  scenery,  your  own  temper  of  mind,  and  so  on. 
I  settled  it  so  with  myself  early  this  month,  when  I  heard  them  every 
night  and  all  day  long  at  Wells.  In  daylight,  when  all  the  other  bircb 
are  in  active  concert,  the  Nightingale  only  strikes  you  as  the  most  active, 
emulous,  and  successful  of  the  whole  band.  At  night,  especially  if  it  is 
a  calm  one,  with  light  enough  to  give  you  a  wide  distinct  view,  the  soli- 
tary music  of  this  bird  takes  quite  another  character,  from  all  the  associa- 
tions of  the  scene,  from  the  languor  one  feels  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and 
from  the  stillness  of  spirits  and  elevation  of  mind  which  comes  upon  one 
when  walking  out  at  that  time." — But  it  is  not  always  so,  the  financial 
expositor  and  nightingale-notary  proceeds  to  say, — as  different  circum- 
stances will  vary  in  every  possible  way  the  effect.  Will  the  Nightingale's 
note,  he  asks,  sound  alike  to  the  man  who  is  going  on  an  adventure  to  meet 
his  mistress  (supposing  he  heeds  it  at  all),  and  when  he  loiters  along  upon 
his  return  ?  And  Mr.  Horner  then  adds  another  phase  of  his  own  ex- 
perimental evidence.  '^  The  last  time  I  heard  the  Nightingale  it  was 
an  experiment  of  another  sort.  It  was  after  a  thunderstorm  in  a  mild 
night,  while  there  was  silent  lightning  opening  every  few  minutes,  first 
on  one  side  of  the  heavens,  then  on  the  other.  The  careless  little  fellow 
was  piping  away  in  the  midst  of  all  this  terror.  To  me\  there  was  no 
melancholy  in  his  note,  but  a  sort  of  sublimity ;  yet  it  was  the  same  note 
which  I  had  heard  in  the  morninsf,  and  which  then  seemed  nothinsf  but 
bustle."! 

If  poets,  however,  must  choose  a  characteristic  epithet  for  the  night- 

•  The  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree,  220.  f  Ibid.  Five  Scenes,  il 

%  life  and  Letters  of  Francis  Homer. 
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iDgale, — one  of  two,  mirthful  or  melancholy, — it  is,  since  Coleridge 
wrote,  rather  the  former  than  the  latter  that  seems  their  choice.  Not 
that  Coleridge  was  hy  any  means  the  first  to  dispute  the  traditional 
gloom — we  might  cite,  as  one  note- worthy  instance  to  the  contrary,  the 
'*  Contemplations"  of  Anna  Bradstreet,  who,  as  long  ago  as  1612,  in  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts—of  which  her  father  was  one  Governor,  and 
her  husband  another — began  one  of  her  stanzas  to  '' sweet-tongued 
Philomel  perch'd  o'er  her  head,"  with  the  exclamation, 

0  Merry  Bird!  said  I,  that  fears  no  snares. 
That  neither  toils,  nor  hoards  up  in  thy  bams. 
Feels  no  sad  thoughts,  nor  cruciating  cares,  &c.^ 

But  Coleridge  so  philosophised  his  poetry,  and  made  so  direct  an  attack 
on  the  subjective  fallacy  that  tainted  nightingale  literature,  that  a  pal- 
pable reaction  has  set  in,  ever  since  he  pronounced  for  mirth  versus' 
melancholy,  and  our  leading  names  in  minstrelsy  now  deal  with  Philomel 
as  anything  but  the  wailing  plaintiff  our  old  poets  made  of  her.  With 
one  or  two  "modem  instances"  that  contravene  the  time-honoured 
opinion  of  her  doleful  temperament,  we  may  bring  these  nightingale 
notes  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Keble,  depicting  a  low-spirited  pilgrim,  whom  nature  invites  to 
a  happier  frame  of  mind,  when  sweet  is  the  lengthening  April  day,  intro- 
duces this,  among  other  incitements  to  better  feelings : 

By  the  dusty  wayside  drear, 
Nightingales  with  joyous  cheer 
Sinff,  my  sadness  to  reprove, 
Glaol'er  than  in  cultured  grovcf 

In  that  Poet's  Song,  of  which  Mr.  Tennyson  tells  us, — a  song  of  melody 
loud  and  sweet,  that  *^  made  the  wild-swan  pause  in  her  cloud,  and  the 
lark  drop  down  at  his  feet,"  and  the  swallow  stop  as  he  hunted  the  bee, 
and  other  creatures  of  earth  and  air  listen  in  rapt  delight,  the  final  stanza 

runs — 

And  the  nightingale  thought  "  I  have  sung  many  songs, 

But  never  a  one  so  gay. 
For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be 

When  the  years  have  died  away." J 

Mr.  Alexander  Smith  has  a  simile  of  a  maiden  singing  in  the  woods  alone, 

As  nightingale,  embowered  in  vernal  leaves. 
Pants  out  her  gladness  the  luxurious  night. 
The  moon  and  stars  all  hanging  on  her  song.§ 

Hartley  Coleridge,  in  some  of  his  Notes  on  Shakspeare,||  calls  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet "  a  sweet  poem,  that,  like  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  oscillates 
betwixt  mirth  and  sadness,  sorrow  dallying  with  its  own  tender  fancies. 
Hartley  did  not  quite  go  along  with  his  father  in  the  merry-making 
argument     There  is  a  song  of  his,  which  begins, 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  merry  lark 

That  bids  a  blithe  good-morrow ; 
But  sweeter  to  hark,  in  the  twinkling  dark. 

To  the  soothing  song  of  sorrow. 


*  Specimens  of  American  Poetry.    (1830.)  f  The  Christian  Year. 

Tennj^sott,  The  Poet's  Song.  §  A  Life-Drama,  Scene  3. 
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Oh  nightioffcJe  I  what  doth  she  ail  ? 

And  is  she  sad  or  jolly  ? 
For  ne'er  on  earth  was  sound  of  mirth 

So  like  to  melancholy.* 

In  Iiii  appendix  of  Notes,  Hartley  obserres,  with  reference  to  the  tenor  of 
this  particular  song,  that,  among  the  controversies  of  the  day,  not  the  Istsl 
important  is  that  respecting  the  song  of  the  Nightingale.  ^^  It  is  debated 
whether  the  notes  of  this  bird  are  of  a  joyous  or  a  melancholy  expresaioB^ 
He  [meaning  the  paternal  S.  T.  C]  who  has  spoken  so  decisively  of  <  the 
merry  Nightingale/  must  forgive  my  somewhat  uufilial  inclination  toward 
the  elder  and  more  common  opinion."  Hartley  admits  as  beyond  doubt 
that  the  sensations  of  the  bird  while  singing  are  pleasurahle»  but.  tbt 
question  is,  he  argues,  What  is  the  feeling  which  its  song,  conaidered  as 
a  succession  of  sounds  produced  by  an  instrument,  is  calculated  to  cany 
to  a  human  listener.  When  we  speak  of  a  pathetic  strain  of  nuisi^  we 
do  not  mean  that  either  the  fiddler  or  his  fiddle  are  unhappy>  but  that; 
tbe  tones  or  intervals  of  the  air  are  such  as  the  mind  associates  with  tear* 
fol  sympathies.  "  At  the  same  time,  I  utterly  deny  that  the  voicfi  q£ 
Philomel  expresses  present  pain.  I  could  never  have  imag^ed  that  the 
pretty  creature  '  sets  her  breast  against  a  thorn,'  and  could  not  hare  per- 
petrated the  diabolical  story  of  Tereus."t  Ii^  f^et,  he  adda,  by  the  wiy» 
nature  is  very  little  obliged  to  the  heathen  mythology.  The  f<w»iteTBt 
anthropomorphism  of  the  Greek  religion  sorely  perplexed  the  ancimit  con- 
ceptions of  natural  beauty :  a  river  is  turned  into  a  god,  who  is  still  too 
much  of  a  river  to  be  quite  a  god :  it  is  a  statue  of  ice  in  a  continual  state 
of  liquefaction. — Some  half-dozen  years  after  the  eULur  Coleridge  had  de- 
parted this  life,  his  son  indited  the  following  sonnet  on  the  sukjject  he 
cidled  himself  '^  somewhat  unfilial*'  about,  while  the  pld  man  eloquent  wa| 
yet  alive : 

A  mighty  bard  there  was,  in  joy  of  youth, 

That  wont  to  rove  the  vernal  groves  among, 

When  the  green  oak  puts  forth  its  scallop'd  tooth. 

And  daisies  thick  the  darkening  fallows  tnron^. 

He  listen'd  oft,  whene'er  he  sought  to  soothe 

A  fancied  sorrow  with  a  fancied  song, 

For  Philomela's  ancient  tale  of  ruth, 

And  never  heard  it,  all  the  long  night  long; 

But  heard,  instead,  so  glad  a  strain  of  sound, 

So  many  changes  of  continuous  glee, 

Prom  lowest  twitter,  such  a  quick  rebound. 

To  billowy  height  of  troubled  ecstasy —  • 

Rejoice !  he  said,  for  joyfully  had  he  found 

That  mighty  poets  may  mistaken  be.} 

One  other  passage — ^it  is  from  his  longest  poem,  '^  Leonard  and  Snsaa*^ 
-—will  more  than  suffice  to  show  Hartley's  prevailing  conviction  of  Phikh 
mela's  disposition : 

The  gladsome  nightingale. 

That  finds  the  day  too  short  for  half  her  bliss, 
And  warbles  on,  when  all  the  tuneful  grove 
Is  silent  as  the  music  of  the  spheres.  § 


♦  Poems  by  Hartlev  Coleridge,  vol  i.  p.  67  (2nd  edit.).  t  Ibid.  n.  1«S. 

t  Ibid.  vcJ.  n.  p.  86.  §  Ibid.  vol.  L  p.  84. 
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FILIPPO  STROZZI .♦ 

An  aaibor  cannofc  often  be  placed  in  a  more  enriable  poiliioQ  tiian  to 
be  living  in  Italy  while  writing  upon  Italian  subjects.  Boeeoe  had  not 
the  enjoyment  of  (Booh  a  privilege  when  preparing  the  matonab  for  hie 
*^  LorensO)"  and  so  serious  a  disadvantage  was  in  his  ease  only  lessened  by 
the  assistance  of  a  travelled  friend  devoted  to  the  same  pursuits  as  himself^ 
and  widi  vdiom,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  prefisice,  he  had  been  united  for  many 
years  '*  in  studies  and  afifectdon."  Since  that  time  archives  hiwe  been  fireehr 
published  which  were  formerly  almost  inaccessible ;  but  as  happens  wiu 
many  o&er  books  of  reference,  we  may  find,  on  consulting  them,  that  they 
gite  ample  information  except  on  the  very  point  of  our  inquiry.  Hiey 
can  never  sup^sede  the  better  ud  of  investigation  on  the  spot* 

Both  m  Italian  literature  and  Italian  art  everything  has  its  peculiar 
locaMy.  Though  we  see  the  works,  for  instance,  of  the  great  painters  in 
the  galleries  of  other  lands,  it  is  only  on  the  very  seene  of  thmr  principal 
labours  that  duir  talent  can  be  folly  felt  and  appreciated :  nor — i£  W8 
torn  to'  letters — can  we  conceive  that  such  a  poem  as  the  Lament  of 
Tasso  could  have  been  written  in  its  existing  truthfulness^  had  its  author 
never  been  at  Ferrara  and  at  Rome. 

The  authw  of  Filippo  Strozzi  appears  to  be  still  rending  at  Florence. 
Be  had  already  brought  before  us  the  subject  of  his  present  volume  in  the 
memoirs  of  TulKa  d'Axvagonay  whiMi  formed  part  of  his  '^  Decade  of 
Italian  Women ;"  but  of  Strozzi's  amonss  with  that  medisBval  Ai^wsia  very 
IkiAe  h  here  repeated.  His  biographer  has  now  connected  the  events  of 
his  Hfo  with  ^A  HistK»y  of  the  Last  Days  of  the  Old  Itatian  Libat^"^ 
widi  the  age  of  its  decadence.  The  douda  that  have  obscured  it  for 
upwards  of  three  hun^d  years  were  tiien  fost  gathering;  but  th^  had 
risen  long  before.  The  freedom  which  had  been  secured  to  the  Italian 
cities  by  the  peace  of  Constance  at  tiie  close  of  the  twelftii  century  was 
Bot  preserved  for  many  ^nerations  even  W  Florence.  Little  more  thim 
a  hundred  years  had  elapsed  before  the  dissenGBoos  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibefines.  commenced,  and  when  Italy  was  torn  asunder  by  the  wars  that 
fiJlowed,  it  was  soon  found  that  &  goverument  changed  eveiy  two  months^ 
and  appointed  by  lot,  might  be  sufficient  in  times  of  prosperity,  but  was 
poweriess  against  aggression.  Then  came  tha  aaeendaney,  in  various  parts 
of  Italy,  of  the  men  whe^  as  statesmen  or  as  duefe^  were  destined  to  be  the 
founders  of  short-lived  dynasties  or  the  despotic  rulers  of  theb  fellow- 
citizens.  Before  she  had  submitted  to  the  tyranny  of  her  duke%  Florenee 
hod  long  been  under  a  despotism  ''  surrounded  by  republican  institutions:" 
under  me  last  of  the  Memci  it  was  a  despotism  unoeguised.. 

In  tile  intervening  events  Filippo  Strozzi  {rfayed  an  important  part.  We 
floticed  in  a  former  articlef  that  the  character  with  which  Roscoe  had 
invested  him  had  been  questioned  by  Pignotti;  and  Mr.  Trollope  takes 
the  same  unfavourable  view.     He  had  described  him  in  the  memoir  of 


♦  Filfpfpo  Strozzi:  a  History  of  the  Last  Days  of  the  Old  Italian  Liberty.    B|y 
T.  Adolj^us  Trollope.    Londcm^  Chi^pman  and  HalL    1860. 
t  ^610  Monih^f  voLtCZvi.  pu  70. 
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Tullia  d'Airagona  as  ^'  one  of  those  marvellous  men  whose  abounding  THal 
energies  enable  them  to  unite,  in  their  own  persons,  characters,  pursnitSy 
and  occupations  which  might  seem  to  belong  to  half  a  dozen  most  dis- 
similar individuals.  His  political  speculations  and  intrigues  did  not 
interfere  with  his  inuch-loved  literary  pursuits.  His  £ree-t£anldng  philo- 
sophj  did  not  prevent  his  close  intimacy  with  the  Pope.  And  bis  vast 
commercial  and  banking  operations  were  somehow  made  compatible  with 
the  career  of  a  very  notorious  man  of  pleasure."*  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  this  '^  man  of  pleasure,"  this  "  Don  Juan"  in  the  person  of 
'<  a  middle-age  banker,"  had  been  a  widower  for  three  years  ai  the  tioie 
of  his  liaison  with  the  Roman  frail  one,  and  we  must  not  expect  from  him 
a  greater  measure  of  correctness  than  we  should  find  in  his  contemporaries, 
or  probably  in  our  own.  The  charges  against  his  public  character  are  of 
a  graver  land.  '^  Loudly  as  Strozzi  talked  of  his  patriotic  devotion,  and 
liberally  as  he  expended  his  immense  wealth  for  political  purposes,  we  aze 
obliged  (says  Mr.  Trollope)  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  trace  of  real 
patriotism  is  to  be  found  in  his  conduct  from  beginning  to  end."  Yet  we 
feel  interested  in  him;  apart  from  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  He  had  the  noble  qualities  of  energy  and  of  intellect ; 
and  most  of  us  will  find  it  easier  to  descant  on  his  vices  than  to  Imitate 
his  relieving  virtues. 

He  was  bom — a  son  of  '^  the  wealthiest  man  in  his  native  city"-— in 
1489,  while  thd  Palazzo  Strozzi,  the  pile  of  massive  g^ndeur  which  so 
many  of  us  have  looked  upon,  was  still  in  progress  of  construction,  and 
three  years  before  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magpiificent.  His  boyhood 
was  passed  during  the  wild  fanaticism  of  Savanarola.  His  manly  life 
may  be  considered  to  have  commenced  in  1509 ;  and  its  first  impoxtaot 
act  was  his  marriage  with  Clarice  de'  Medici,  a  niece  (though  not  in  the 
papal  sense)  of  Leo  X.  Seldom  has  such  a  connexion  led  to  so  much  of 
danger  and  of  difficulty.  After  the  disgraceful  compact  entered  into  by 
Piero  de'  Medici,  her  father  (when  Charles  Vlll.  advanced  towaroir 
Florence),  himself  and  his  adherents  had  been  in  exile.  The  alliance,  on 
the  part  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  with  one  of  a  family  who  had  been  the  bitter 
enemies  of  his  own,  and  with  a  daughter  of  the  betrayer  of  bis  country, 
was  considered  by  the  republican  party  as  a  dereliction  of  principle,  and 
involved  the  politic  bridegroom — for,  though  the  lady  was  handsome^  the 
marriage  was  more  a  matter  of  policy  than  affection — in  most  of  the  con- 
sequences which  form  the  narrative  of  his  chequered  life.  The  stake  he 
first  played  for  was  the  return  of  the  Medici  to  power,  and  he  seeming^ 
won*  But  it  was  a  hazardous  game,  and  ultimately  a  losing  one.  Tlw 
connexion  he  had  formed  brought  him  into  disfavour,  both  vrith  the  exist- 
ing government  and  with  the  people.  One  of  its  immediate  results  was 
his  banishment  to  Naples.  This,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Clarice,  his  bride,  had  been  well  received  by  the  Florentines,  who 
^'  thought  it  a  shame  to  keep  so  charming  a  young  woman's  husband 
away  from  her ;"  the  tide  of  opinion  changed ;  and  the  exile  was  per- 
mitted, "  on  sufferance,"  to  return. 

Soon  after  this  his  life  of  policy  and  intrigue  began.  The  republican 
government  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Pope  Julius  II.     Its  gon- 
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fitloniere  had  treated  the  papal  interdict  with  as  Kttie  inspect  ^as  Mems 
likely  to  be  paid  to  it  ia  our  own  day  by  the  govemments  of  Italy  and 
France.  It  was  determined  that  he  should  be  replaced  by  the  Medici; 
and  the  first  act  of  his  holiness  was  to  provide  for  his  assassination, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  wild-brained  young  Florentine,  named 
Prinziyalle  della  Stufa.  In  this  movement  Filippo  Strozzi  had  the 
wisdom,  or  the  patriotism,  to  abstain  from  taking  part.  The  project  was 
defeated;  but  it  would  argue  little  knowledge  of  the  mediaeval  popes,  and 
more  especially  of  Julius  II. — a  fighting  Della  Rovere — to  suppose  that 
his  intentions  would  be  abandoned.  On  the  contrary,  Giovanni  de* 
Medici  was  appointed  his  legate,  and  advancing  upon  Florence  by  Prato, 
accompanied,  amongst  others,  by  his  cousin  Giulio,  and  with  an  army  of 
<(  Moors,  renegades,  and  other  outcasts  and  off-scourings  of  Europe," 
employed  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  *'  for  the  gratification  of  his  hatred 
and  revenge,"  the  future  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  sack  of  that  unhappy  city ;  a  spectacle  of  '^  hideous  and  obscene 
details  of  torture  and  butchery,"  which  Mr.  Trollope  spares  us  ^Hhe 
sickening  disgust  and  horror"  of  reading.  Yet  he  tells  enough  to 
make  us  think  that  the  Sepoys  were,  in  comparison,  angels  of  mercy. 
The  Florentines,  on  hearing  of  this  event,  were  in  a  state  of  terror  and 
consternation,  and  amongst  the  supposed  partisans  of  the  Medicean  fac« 
tion,  whom  it  had  been  thought  prudent  to  imprison,  was  Filippo  Strozzi. 
He  might  have  fled ;  but,  <'  foreseeing  probably  that  the  moment  for  the 
return  of  the  Medici  was  approaching,  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  marked  by 
a  few  days'  imprisonment  as  one  of  their  adherents."  He  accompanied 
the  deputation  sent  to  Prato  to  negotiate;  and  the  end,  after  a  few  scenes 
of  republican  servility  and  degradation,  was  the  return  of  the  family  of 
the  great  Lorenzo,  and  their  supporters,  to  supreme  power.  This  was  ia 
1511.  Filippo  was  not  included  in  the  new  government.  He  still 
trimmed  for^  either  direction ;  but,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  Giovanni 
de'  Medici  became  Leo  X.,  and  his  prudent  kinsman  was  made  his 
banker.  From  this  time  he  continued  attached  to  the  Medici,  through 
good  and  evil,  till  his  allegiance  was  divided  by  the  rivalry  between 
Alessandro  and  Ippolito.  During  the  interval,  Leo  X.  had  *^  laughed 
his  last  convivial  laugh,"  and  (after  the  short  intervening  pontificate  ai 
Adrian  VI.)  had  been  succeeded  by  another  of  the  holy  men  who  looked 
upon  the  scenes  of  butchery  at  Prato,  and  was  now  Pope  Clement  VII., 
a  name  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  *^  cold-blooded  and  vindictive 
cruelty  which  never  forgave  an  offence  nor  spared  an  offender."  Though 
we  have  passed  over  it  so  briefly,  it  was  a  period  crowded  with  impor- 
tant events,  many  of  them  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  Filippo.  He 
tells  us  himself  that,  at  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  troops  under  the  Constable 
Bourbon,  his  losses  were  so  great  that  he  could  not  **  estimate"  them 
*'  within  many  thousands  of  crowns."  But  this  Was  not  all.  He  was  ex- 
posed to  a  preliminary  danger.  Under  the  new  pope  he  had  resumed  his 
office  of  banker  and  treasurer  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  and  when  his 
holiness  wished  to  make  terms  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  after  the 
chastisement  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  him  for  going  over  to  the 
King  of  France,  his  kinsman  and  banker  was  asked,  and  very  unwillingly 
consented,  to  be  delivered  as  a  hostage  to  the  imperial  general,  and  was 
sent  to  Naples.     Knowing,  as  he  did,  the  character  of  Clement — for  they 
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had  long  been  Mrare  of  each  oUiex^s  qoalitiea — ^ii  k  strange  ihat  ha  AmU 
have  pkeed  hiiaaelf  in  such  a  positioii.  la  the  present  day  we  shradE 
froBh  the  Tiolatioa  of  a  treaty  made  foriy-five  years  sioco.  la  IIm 
fflxteenih  century  such  a  e<»npact  was  often  broken  in  Httia  move  ikn 
fiNTty-ttght  hours  after  it  had  been  ogned.  This  was  pretty  neady  the 
ease  with  the  Pope ;  and  the  sending  his  friend  and  kinsman  as  hoetagt 
£ar  the  performance  of  conditions  he  had  predetermiaed  to  breaks  wai 
something  very  like  ''  sendUng  him  to  certain  dea^^  Oae  of  tiie  arg»* 
menta  used  to  hasten  such  a  catastrophe^  when  the  treaoheiy  kad  become 

ra«nt^  was  rather  curious.  <'  Francis  I.  (it  was  urged),  who,  aftis 
battk  of  Pavia,  had  become  Charles  V.'s  pnsoncv,  and  had  besa 
taken  to  Madrid,  had  recently  been  restored  to  Hbertj  on .  ssgniag  a 
treaty,  and  leayii^  his  sons  in  hostage  with  Charles  aa  pledfea  lor  its 
fulfilment.  Now,  under  these  circumstances^  nothing  could  be  mois 
judicious  or  more  useful  to  the  emperor's  interest  than  putting^  to  death 
a  hostage  whose  principal  had  broken  his  faith."  Filippo  gained  tioM  by 
offsring  that,  if  they  would  allow  him  to  return  to  Fknenee^  he  woiM 
revenge  both  them  and  himself  upon  Clement,  W  causing  a  revolt  against 
the  Medici,  and  securing  the  adherence  of  his  &llow-countrynien  to  the 
emperor;  but  b^re  this  additional  iniquity  could  be  earned  iata  efiEsd^ 
the  Pope  made  a  new  treaty,  and  the  crafiby  banker,  whom  hie  wife  (ia 
her  earnest  remonstrances  with  his  holiness  on  hearing  of  FiEppof's 
danger)  had  described  asan  ^'  innocent  lamb,"  was  set  at  Hberty;.  Tbis 
cost  him  fifty  thousand  crowns. 

After  the  complicated  horrors  of  the  sack  of  Rome,  Filippo  Stioni  i» 
tamed  to  Florence. 

The  next  ten  years  comprise  the  reaiainder  of  his  life,  and  sobm>  a£  thea 
were  its  busiest  piurtion.  He  was  occasionally  in  high  fevour  with  his 
oonntrymen  as  the  assertor  of  their  rights,  and  at  otiwr  tames  nnpopoitt 
even  to  danger  as  the  friend  of  their  oppressors.  The  last  faint  semblaBOB 
of  liberty  had  disappeared.  The  Pope,  asasted  by  hb  now  a%  the 
emptor,  had  besieged  Florence  and  reduced  its  people  to  sobnissims;  and 
its  government  had  become  a  despotism  with  Akssandro  de'  Mediae  ^ 
dsak%  at  its  head.  Filippo  had,  during  the  same  period,  lost  hss^afsr 
wif%  the  mother  of  seven  sons  and  throe  daughters ;  and  Clemmt,  ts 
wImma  ha  had  devoted  years  of  well-paid  serviHty,  had  himself  gone  to  ha 
account* 

Thon^  the  cautioas  and  politic  banker  had  asnsted  in  reetoring  As 
Xediet  to  powor,  he  soon  joined — and  with  soffictafit  reasosi— ha  the 
general  execa^oa  of  Alessandro.  This  first  of  the  ducal  rulers  waa  ia  at 
aspect  of  person  or  character  attractive.  As  a  son  of  Lorenao,  Daka  sf 
Urbino^  he  nmst  have  been  tiie  great^andson,  ill^timately  deaoenM^ 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  but  he  was  by  many  l^heved  to  havv  hssa 
the  son  of  the  Car&aal  Giulio,  af^rwards  Pope  Ciemeat  YII. ;  and^  fnm 
his  woolly  hair  and  strangely  swarthy  complexion,  his  mother  was  sappsssd 
by  some  to  have  been  a  negro  slave.  For  the  rest,  he  was  a  profligate  aad 
a  tyrant  of  the  most  loathsome  description;  so  that  whatever  mmf 
been  the  moUve^  we  cannot  have  any  bad  Reeling  against  Filippo  "" 

for  eenspiring  with  the  Cardinal  Ippolito—another  ilkgitknate  M 

and  with  the  exiled  republicans,  to  remove  him  from  the  place  ka  had 
usHiped. 

Then  followed  the  plottings  and  intrigues,  the  struggles  for  yiolated 
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liglitf,  the  re¥eiige  for  pmate  injaries,  the  treaoheiy,  the  nufltrj,  and  tb^ 
wrong  whick  are  tke  usual  attandants  upon  suak  ■Myvements.    The  ooih^ 
qpirators  were  of  rery  uumanagvable  matemls.    Ippolite^  though  he  poa* 
eessed  some  attracti?e  qoalitiee,  was  almost  as  unfit  as  Akssandro  for  tha 
sovereigpaty  to  which  he  a^ired ;  Filippo,  in  supporting  his  cause  at 
Florence,  was  still  supporting  the  Medici ;  and  toe  feeling  of  the  re- 
publican exiles  was  not  agakist  Alessandro  only,  but  against  the  Me^oi 
in  general—^'  not  against  the  ezisling  tyrant,  but  against  tyranny."  Thqr 
had  nearly,  however,  reconciled  their  differences  when  one  of  the  principi^ 
parties  to  the  compact  was  withdrawn  by  the  sudden  death  of  Ippolitof 
attributed,  but  wiilhout  muA  reason,  to  means  employed  by  Alessandro. 
The  exiles  soon  saw  that  th«r  cause  was  for  the  presmt  hopeless.     The 
duke  was  supported  by  the  emperor,  his  intended  ^atheivin-law.     And» 
after  a  dignified  protest-*-^^  the  last  protest  made  l^  Fl(»entine  liberty'* 
— the  attempt  to  restore  a  better  form  of  government  was  abandonecL 
Filippo  and  his  sons  were  soon  afker  outlawed,  and  thus  added  to  the  Hst 
of  exiles  s  an  event  that,  in  the  feelings  it  called  forth,  gave  proof  that  hm 
possessed  qualities  as  a  master  and  employer  which  had  secured  tiie  atp* 
tadiment  and  devotion  of  those  who  had  known  him  best  and  been  most 
constantly  about  him.     On  his  retirement  from  Florence  a  new  actor  ap« 
peared  upon  ^e  scene,  in  the  person  of  Lorenzo,  Lorenzino,  or  LorenzaccM 
de'  Medici,  a  cousin  of  the  Cosimo  who  afterwards  becasM  duket     This 
unworthy  scion  of  a  great  and  honoured  house  was  an  '^  ill-luned  and  ill- 
lived  lad.''  He  was  never  happy,  cheery,  proeperous,  ncnr  agreeable.  ^  Ha 
never  laughed,  but  only  sneered;"  and  though  not  without  talent^  waa 
moody,  strange,  fantastic,  and  disgusting.  He  had  come  ta  Fkneoce  upon 
being  banished  fipom  Rome  for  defikcing  the  statues  on  the  Areh  of  €on« 
stantine;  an  act  of  wanton  barbarism  that  could  only  have  had  its  motivw 
in  a  mind  so  strangdy  oeBstituted.  The  change  of  scene  and  i£  associate* 
had  no  effect  upon  his  character;     Under  the  impulse  of  wounded  vanilgr 
this  miserable  o^ature  had  conceived  a  mortal  hatred  towards  the  duke  %. 
and  the  profligate  usurper,  instead  of  bong  brought  to  the  scaffold  9»  hm 
ought  to  have  veen,  was  assassinated  by  his  kinsman,  assisted  by  a  murderer 
mom  he  had  saved  £pom  the  gallows  nA  had  kept  in  his  employ.   Itwaai 
a  fearful  and  prolonged  seme  of  butehery,  but  its  perpetrator  managed  tft 
escape.     Filippo  Stroni  received  the  news  of  this  event  £rom  Loreniaeoft 
himself  at  Venice ;  and,  coming  from  su^  a  source,  he  was  at  first  very 
doubtful  of  its  truth.  It  raised  the  hopes  of  tiie  eadles,  but  ouly  to  be  dia»t 
af^MMuted  as  similar  hopes  in  Italy  were  doomed  to  be  for  generation  alker 
generation.     With  no  availing  <^ppoffltion,  Alessandro  was  succeeded  in: 
the  despotism  fay  Cosiaao,  a  son  of  Giovanni  ddle  Bande  Nere,  and  ft 
youth  of  talent,  who  became  the  first  of  the  grand-dukes  of  Tuscany  9 
and  against  him  the  schemes  of  tiie  exiles  were  now  directed.     Their 
movemMits,  however,  were  vactlkting  and  badly  conducted ;  and  the  enly 
immediate  result  to  the  unfortunate  banker  was  the  payment  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  cost  and  charges  from  his  own  resources.    Still  hostilities  were 
persevered  in.    Their  forces  were  led  by  his  son  Pier 0,  a  soldier  of  fortune^ 
ambitious  of  distinction,  to  whom  there  waa  something  tempting  in  an, 
attac^i^pon  Florence;  and  upon  Florence  it  was  determined  tiiat  they  should 
advance.    The  attempt,  which,  under  any  circumstances,  could  in  thnr 
hands  scarcely  have  been  successful,  was  dangerously  delayed  for  promised 
asBiitaneefiteia<  the  King  of  France.  In  tiM  mean  tow  V itsUi,  tibe  eaptma* 
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general  o£  Cosimo,  was  made  well  aware  of  everything  that  was  beings 
done ;  Filippo^  was  induced  by  treachery  to  place  himself  in  the  castle  <^ 
Monte  Murloy  a  few  miles  from  Prato;  his  son  was  defeated  and  unable 
to  defend  him ;  and  he  surrendered  himself,  and  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Florence.  The  remainder  of  his  history  is  told  by  Roscoe  in  the  dosing 
chapter  of  his  ^^  Lorenzo."  But  we  have  now  more  reliable  materiab. 
After  "  nearly  sixteen  months  of  heart-sickening  alternations  of  hope  and 
despair,"  after  he  had  been  put  to  torture,  and  all  the  promises  to  obtain 
him  mercy  had  been  broken  or  unavailing,  he  died  in  prison,  on  the  18th 
of  December,  1638;  but  whether  by  his  own  hand  or  by  the  execotioner 
was  doubtful  at  the  time,  and  will  probably  never  be  known. 

^<  Such,"  says  his  present  biograper, ''  was  Filippo  Strozzi:  a  remarkable 
9nd  rarely  endowed  man  assuredly,  though  not  one  to  whom  the  read^ 
can  be  invited  to  accord  his  admiration  or  esteem.  And  yet,  were  he  now 
living  among  us,  with  only  so  much  of  mitigation  of  his  vices  as  the  im- 
proved morality  of  our  age  would  necessarily  ensure,  he  would  be  one  of 
those  whose  g^od  qualities  the  world  is  eager  to  dwell  on  and  to  magnify, 
while  it  loves  to  be  blind  to  their  vices  and  defects." 

In  his  external  appearance  he  is  described  by  a  contemporary  as  '*  tall 
of  stature,  of  cheerful,  pleasing  face,  adust  in  complexion,  agile  in  person,' 
built  iov  exercise  rather  than  for  a  life  of  ease,  and  agreeable  in  manner 
as  ever  man  was." 

Both  in  mind  and  body  he  was  greatly  favoured ;  and  if  he  does  not' 
occupy  A  high  position  in  history,  he  at  least  possessed  the  qnahtictti 
which  might  have  obtained  it.  .  ii 

The  slight  outline  we  have  sketched  of  his  career  is  filled  ap  by  Mr*- 
TroUope^  from  his  accumulated  materials,  with  a  fulness  and  ti  troth 
which  give  so  attractive  an  interest  to  his  narrative,  that  we  gladly! 
counsel  its  perusal.     We  have  rarely,  for  example,  seen  an  instance  of 
the  blending  of  grotesque  incident  with  the  pathetic  and  the  painfol — a 
Uending,  in  reality,  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence — more  vividly  Inoagfat 
before  us  than  in  the  death-scenes  of  Pietro  Paolo  Boscoli.     They  are* 
taken  from  a  memoir  written  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  a  great-^nephew  of 
die  artist  whose  sculpture-like  designs  in  earthenware  have  become  so 
familiar  to  us  in  the  galleries  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum :  nor 
^all  we  think  the  less  of  it  on  that  account.     Boscoli  was  implicated  in* 
the  same  conspiracy  against  the  Medici  which  also  led  to  the  imprison- 
ment and  torture  of  Machiavelli ;  and  he  was  now  a  prisoner  iu  the  Bar* 
gello  of  Florence  under  sentence  of  death  ;  but  no  time  had  been  fixed 
for  his  execution.     His  friend  Luca  had  passed  the  evening  with  hio^ 
and  he  had  supped ;  when,  without  any  previous  notice,  fetters  were 
placed  upon  his  legs,  and,  having  been  taken  into  the  chapel,  he  was  told 
that  he  was  to  die.     The  NeH^  as  was  customary  on  such  occasions^ 
were  there  waidng  for  him ;.  "a  confraternity  so  called  from  the  loi^ 
black  gowns  they  wore,  with  hoods  wholly  concealing  their  faces,  who«> 
self-imposed  duty  it  was  to  attend  on  and  comfort  culprits  condemned  to> 
die,  during  their  last  night.     Anything  less  comforting,  at  least  in  ap-' 
pearanee,  than  these  hideously  masked  figures,  which  may  yet  be  seeo* 
engaged  in  various  acts  of  mercy  in  the  streets  of  Florence^  can  hardly  be' 
conceived."     We  have  many  of  us  seen  those  repulsive^looking  ministers 
of  grace,  and  can  confirm  Mr.  TroUope's  testimony.    Now,  if  ar  maii% 
nerves  &iled  him  on  such  an  occasion,  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  woidl 
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l>e  from  the  immediate  fear  of  death.  It  was  not  so  with  Boscoli,  or,  as 
he  is  called  in  the  people^s  Florentine  of  the  narrative^  Pietro  Pagalo. 
The  few  remaining  hours  of  his  life  were  a  state  of  agony  because  he 
could  not  have  the  particular  confessor  he  wished,  and  because  the  supper 
he  had  eaten  prevented  him  from  raising  his  soul  to  God.  When  one  of 
his  fellow-sufferers  asks  him  if  he  is  afraid  to  die :  ^'  Oh !  Agostino/'  he 
replies,  '^  I  die  willingly;  but  there  are  two  things  that  afflict  me:  one  is, 
that  Anton  Serristori  and  Piero  Ridolfi  this  morning  held  out  to  me 
hopes  of  life,  and,  I  know  not  why,  but  I  somehow  clung  to  it  eagerly ; 
and  the  other  is,  that  these  fellows  have  given  me  too  much  supper* 
How  can  I  turn  my  heart  to  God  ?" 

And,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  painful  scene,  **  Luke,  is  the  con* 
fessor  coming  ?"  and,  *^  Luca,  Luca,  this  victual  prevents  me  from  imiting 
my  heart  to  God,"  are  almost  the  only  expressions  of  his  thoughts. 

We  believe  that  the  unfortunate  young  man  was  anxious  to  prepare 
lumself  by  a  sincere  repentance ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  our  sympathy  with 
such  a  feeling  should  be  disturbed  by  the  incidents  and  influences  which 
surrounded  him. 

The  kind-hearted  Luca  gives  him  all  the  consolation  in  his  power  ; 
and  when  Pietro  tells  him  that  his  devotional  knowledge  is  connned  to 
Paternosters  and  Ave-Marias,  he  is  advised  that  the  best  prayer  he  can 
say  is  to  repeat  a  Paternoster  to  himself ;  but  he  prefers  reading  aloud 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  gets  through  about  a  dozen  verses,  to  the 
great  edification  of  the  bystanders — for  any  one  who  chose  seems  to 
have  been  admitted  to  the  condemned  cell,  much  to  the  poor  prisoner's 
annoyance. 

We  have  heard  of  a  man,  who,  in  extreme  peril  at  sea,  attempting  to 
pray,  and  remembering  nothing  of  the  religious  instruction  of  his  youdi 
except  his  catechism,  fervently  began,  '^  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  or  B., 
as  the  case  may  be.  Who  gave  you  that  name  i**  &c. ;  but  we  never 
believed  the  story  till  we  had  read  of  Pietro  Pagalo  and  the  Athanasian 
Creed. 

One  of  the  friends  who  drops  in  is  sent  to  the  republican  convent  of 
St  Mark  for  the  best  confessor  he  can  obtain,  who  at  last  arrives.  Just 
then  the  black-masked  and  black-gowiied  company  of  the  Neri  began  to 
sing  the  penitential  psalms.  '*  Whereupon  Pietro  Pagalo  cried  out  very 
sharply,  '  Brothers,  I  don't  want  that  noise  in  my  ears,  for  it  is  very  dis* 
agreeable  to  me.  I  have  but  a  short  time,  and  pray  content  yourselves 
with  keeping  quiet,  that  I  may  confess  myself  in  peace.  For  this  sing<^ 
ing  of  yours  is  of  no  assistance  to  me  at  all.  If  you  would  pray  to  God 
quietly  for  me  to  yourselves  I  should  be  grateful  to  you.'  And  the  con-* 
fessor  added :  '  Yes !  say  it  each  of  you  to  yourselves.  It  will  come  to 
the  same  thing,  and  won't  interrupt  us.' "  All  this  must  have  been  very 
consolatory  to  a  dying  man.  "  Then  the  absolution  is  ^ven;  the  black 
brethren  hoist  their  banner  painted  with  the  Crucifixion,  and  precede  the 
prisoner  down  the  stairs  into  the  court — those  same  picturesque  old  stairs 
in  the  angle  of  the  Bare^llo  that  so  many  a  dying  man's  foot  has 
trodden  in  the  good  old  time — and  the  deed  is  done  on  a  block  in  the 
centre  of  the  court-yard."     So  perished  Pietro  Paolo  BoscolL 

When  we  turn  to  these  periods  of  Italian  history,  there  are  two  things 
that  especially  strike  us :  the  'unspiritual  character  of  the  popes,  and 
the  very  unsatisfactory  working  of  what  was  then  regarded  as  political 
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freedom.    We  might  take  the  example  of  Floreoce,  "  the  most  repubHcaa 
of  republiei;^  to  which  we  have  alreadj  adverted.     It  is  admitted  bj 
Sism<mdi  himself,  that,  at  the  death  of  the  great  Lorenzo,  though  tire 
fomr  republics  which  remained  had  still  "  Liberty"  inscribed  upon  their 
iMUinerSy  its  principles  had  disappeared  from  their  institutions.     Thej 
were  as  a  picture,  says  Pignotti,  defaced  by  time,  in  which  a  few  outliiies 
only  of  the  original  are  discernible.*    But  even  at  an  earlier  penod,  and 
while  they  were  yet  considered  free,  there  was  the  tyranny  of  the  many 
that  has  existed  in  every  republic,  ancient  and  modem — a  tyranny  de^ 
structive  of  individual  liberty,  and  often  more  galling  than  toe  severest 
despotism.     Mr.  Trollope  gives  us  proofs,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative^ 
of  its  operation,  and  of  "  the  exceedingly  weak  and  low  conception  of 
individual  freedom  comprised  in  an  Italian  mediaeval  democrat's  notba  of 
liberty."     '^It  was  not  g^od  government,"  he  says,  **that  these  men 
wanted,  but  a  share  in  the  privilege  of  govemiug  ill ;  not  that  the  govern- 
ment should  be  so  chedced  and  rendered  responsible  as  to  secure  the  ce^ 
flation  of  abuses  advantageous  to  the  governors,  but  that  such  advantage! 
should  be  more  equally  shared ;  not  that  every  individual  should  act  in 
accordance  vnth  the  dictates  of  his  individual  will  to  the  utmost  extent 
compatible  with  the  like  exercise  of  right  by  his  neighbour,  hot  that  a 
oauch  larger  number,  all  perhi^ps,  should  in  a  corporate  ci^MuaLty  eB}( 
the  privilege  of  tyrannising  over  each  in  his  individual  capa<uty"  (p.  176] 
Yet,  in&ce  of  all  this,  we  must  never  forget  that ''  Florence  was,  with 
its  numerous  and  salient  faults,  the  well-head  of  political  life  and  social 
intelligence;"  and  that  our  own  better  notions  of  that  rational  Hberij| 
which  gives  the  power  of  self-government  were  derived  from  the  repub> 
lican  cities  of  Italy  established  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 
Their  working  was  interfered  with  by  influences  referred  to  by  lit. 
Trollope,  but  upon  which  we  have  not  at  present  space  to  dweU. 

There  is  a  quotation  in  Chapter  III.,  from  one  of  the  old  histonaas,  ii 
which  it  is  numbered  amongst  the  corruptions  of  the  age  that  men  d 
rank  were  tempted  to  marry  beneath  them  by  dowries  of  ''  1600,  200(1^ 
or  even  3000  florins ;"  and  they  are  assumed  to  be  silver  florins  of  the 
▼alue  of  '^  little  more  than  our  shilling."  Even  allowing  for  the  difiPerent 
Yalue  of  m<N3ey  in  the  present  day,  these  would  not  be  very  magnificent 
dowries.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  fiorino  ctaro  must  be  meant; 
and  we  mention  it,  because,  as  it  is  always  spoken  of  with  reference  to 
the  official  salaries  of  the  time,t  we  should  like  to  have  had  the  opinion 
of  so  competent  an  authority  on  the  disputed  point  of  its  actual  vaiueb 

In  closing  the  volume,  if  we  were  disposed  to  notice  occasional  peca^ 
liarities  oi  style  to  which,  in  a  work  that  borders  upon  the  dignity  of 
histOTy,  we  might  take  exception,  we  should  at  the  same  time  be  coah 
pelled  to  admit  that  they  have  their  authority  and  example  in  some  of 
the  most  popular  of  our  livins^  writers.  Mr.  Trollope  has  added  to  his 
former  works  a  volume  that  gives  us  much  information  on  a  very  in- 
teresting epoch;  and  we  are  probably  prophesying  after  the  event  when 
we  say  that  it  will  be  read  extensively  and  with  pleasure. 

^■^ 

-     I         I    _        -  ^ 

^  *  Come  ima  pittnra  cancellate  dall'  et^  in  cai  appena  alcune  linee  imperfetie 
81  riconoscono. 
t  See  the  «  Foro  Florentine,"  &c. 
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A  €X>LOinAL  SKETCH. 

By   Mbs.    Bushby. 

VI. 

MoBE  dnn  one  day  bad  now  elapsed  nnee  the  maroon,  but  Mrs. 
Montresor  made  no  allusion  to  her  promise  of  clearing  up  the  mystery 
about  Le  Vaaseur,  and  Geraidine  had  too  great  a  horror  of  opening  the 
tluice-gates  of  her  mother^s  eloquence  on  the  subject  of  imprudence,  to 
temind  her  of  htm.  But  Ae  was  not  destined  to  r^nain  long  in  igno- 
ranee  of  his  misdeeds.  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  who  bore  the  well-deserved 
diaracter  of  a  umTersal  gossip,  arrived  at  Prospect  Hill,  on  the  tiiird 
morning  firom  the  maroon,  to  pay  one  of  these  visitations  of  three  or 
four  mortal  hours,  farmerfy  so  conmion  in  the  West  Indies,  and  then 
denominated  *'  a  saoming  cdil  V* 

Mrs.  Mackenrie  amused  herself  by  ccxnmenting  on  the  maroon  and 
subsequent  evening  parW — ^in  blaming  and  ridiculing  all  that  appeared 
to  her  blamaUe  or  ridicmous  in  the  arrangements  of  Uie  day,  and  about 
Ae  persons  who  oon^osed  the  party.  Mr.  Le  Vasseur  was  among  tibose 
she  fell  on. 

**  Did  you  ever  know  anything  so  iU-jiklged  and  extraordinary  as  in 
these  Fishes  to  bring  that  man  Le  Vasseur  with  them  ?  Nobody  has  a 
right  to  introduce  obnoxious  people  at  any  party,  but  least  of  all  at  a 
maroon,  where  it  is  understood  that  ceremony  is  so  much  dii^ensed  with. 
I  confess  i  was  astonished.  Fish  is  peppery  enough  when  he  fancies  any 
one  intends  to  insult  or  sl^t  the  American  <'  females,"  as  he  calls  them, 
and  he  and  his  wife  have  no  right  to  insult  us  by  thnu^ing  such  a  fellow 
into  our  sodety." 

**  Although  Mrs.  Orlando  Fish  has  inherited  so  much  property  in  our 
island  from  her  uncle,  yet  she  and  her  husband  are  strangers  here,"  said 
the  temporising  Mrs.  Montresor,  in  reply.  <'  They  probably  are  not 
aware  of  the  circumstances  which  have  rendered  Mr.  Le  Vasseur  ob- 
noxious, and  you  will  allow  that  his  appearance  and  manners  are  calcu- 
lated to  please.  You  see  my  poor  Genddtne  has  been  quite  deceived  in 
him  also." 

'<  I  confess  I  was  shocked  to  see  Miss  Montresor  speaking  so  much  to 
him,  and  waltzing  with  him." 

''  I  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  impropriety  in  dancing  with  Mr. 
Le  Vassemr,"  said  Geraldiae,  colouring  deeply;  ^*  I  don't  know  why  he 
should  be  so  reviled ;  he  seems  a  very  pleasant,  amiable  person." 

^^  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  my  young  friend,  and  few  ladies  would 
care  to  share  his  devotions  with  Mjss  Araminta  Homer,  or  Miss  Barn's 
Horn,  as  the  negroes  call  her." 

*^  Who  is  Mus  Araminta  Horner  ?"  asked  Geraldine^  colouring  still 
more  violently. 

"  GenMki,  my  dear,"  interposed  Mrs.  Montresor,  ^^  she  belongs  to 
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a  class  of  persons  of  whom  you  know  nothing,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  tell 
you  that  Mr.  Le  Vasseur's  connexion  with  her  is  of  a  nature  to — ^to — to 
render  him  far  from  respectahle." 

"  Pshaw !  Mrs.  Montresor,  what's  the  use  of  mincing  matters  so  ?** 
exclaimed  the  plainer-spoken  Mrs.  Mackenzie.  *'  It  can't  do  the  girl 
any  harm  to  hear  the  truth.  Better  tell  her  it  at  once,  than  run  the  risk 
of  ner  falling  in  love  with  him." 

« Falling  in  love  with  him,  Mrs.  Mackenzie!"  said  Geraldine,  half 
laughing  and  half  angry.  '^  I  am  not  made  of  such  inflamnaable  mate- 
rials, I  assure  you." 

<^  My  daughter  fall  in  love !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Montresor,  drawing  her- 
self up  haughtily. 

<<  <  Without  leave  of  mamma,'  you  should  have  added,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Montresor.  I  suppose  young  ladies  now-a-days  don't  fall  in  love>  Miss 
Geraldine  ?  Well,  I  must  confess  I  don't  know  where  the  march  of  mind 
that  we  hear  so  much  about  will  stop.  In  my  young  days  it  was  no  disgrace 
to  feel;  but  the  old  and  the  young  are  all  turning  artificial  now-a-days. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  world  will  be  much  improved.  But  though  yon 
are  proof  against  love,  Miss  Montresor,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  tell  you  who 
this  Miss  RanCs  Horn  is.  She  is  your  favourite's  coloured  chere  amie, 
my  dear,  and  a  very  imperious  dame,  too,  by  all  accounts.  He  dares 
not  call  his  head  his  own ;  I  don't  doubt,  when  she  finds  out  that  he  was 
so  attentive  to  you  the  other  evening,  and  actually  ventured  to  dance 
with  you,  but  that  she  will  pay  him  well  for  it ;  she  will  horsewhip  him 
to  a  certainty." 

^'  Horsewhip  him  !"  interrupted  Geraldine,  in  amazement* 

"  Ay,  horsewhip  him  ;  and  it  won't  be  for  the  first  time." 

**  You  cannot  be  serious." 

<'  Indeed  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  laughing.  ^^  I  can  tell  yoa  of 
one  whipping  he  got  to  my  certain  knowledge.  You  have  seen  that  pretty 
little  Mrs.  Owen,  who,  though  she  is  '  sans  peur,'  cannot  boast  of  being 
'  sans  reproche.'  At  one  of  our  subscription  assemblies,  a  short  time  before 
your  arrival,  Mrs.  Owen  thought  fit  to  faint,  or  go  into  hysterics,  and  to 
fling  herself  against  Le  Vasseur,  who  was  standing,  as  usual,  merely  look- 
ing on.  He  could  not  let  her  fall  to  the  ground,  so  there  was  nothing  ist 
it  but  to  catch  her  in  his  arms,  and  carry  her  out  of  the  ball-room  to  a 
sofa  in  one  of  the  ante-rooms.  Here,  unfortunately  for  him.  Miss  Araminta 
Homer  had  taken  her  station,  she  and  other  coloured  women  having  been 
admitted  by  the  favour  of  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  refreshments. 
A  paroxysm  of  rage  and  jealousy  got  the  better  of  her  at  the  sight,  and, 
going  immediately  home,  she  sent  for  Le  Vasseur,  conjuring  him  to  come 
to  her,  as  she  was  suddenly  taken  very  ill.  He  hurried  home,  as  in  doty 
bound,  and  the  moment  he  entered  the  house  she  flew  at  him,  locked  toe 
door  of  the  room,  and  taking  a  cow-skin  (if  you  know  what  that  is),  die 
belaboured  him  until  her  arm  was  tired  and  her  fury  spent.  I  can  assure 
you  tiiis  is  true,  for  the  house  negroes  were  all  listening  at  the  door,  and 
peeping  by  turns  through  the  keyhole." 

"  How  did  he  take  it  ?"  asked  Geraldine,  eagerly. 

^'  He  took  it  very  kindly — ha,  ha,  ha !  And  from  that  time  to  this  he 
has  scrupulously  avoided  Mrs.  Owen,  notwithstanding  all  her  advances." 

/<  The  despicable  creature !"  exclaimed  Geraldine,  with  indignatioQ. 
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'^  Oh !  it  is  astonishing  how  some  of  these  women  do  rule,"  continued 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  in  defiance  of  Mrs.  Montresor's  warning  and  beseeching 
looks.  ^'  There  was  Greneral  B.,  the  governor  of  one  of  the  Leeward 
Islands ;  he  was  often  an  invalid  from  gout  or  rheumatism,  and  obliged  to 
use  a  crutch.  When  his  ch^re  amie  was  angry  at  him,  she  used  to  take 
his  crutch  from  him,  poor  creature,  and  beat  him  with  it.  This  is  a  fact, 
I  assure  you,  ray  dear." 

''  He  well  deserved  it,"  said  Mrs.  Montresor,  '^  for  showing  so  bad  an 
example.  A  person  in  the  elevated  situation  of  governor  ought  to  be 
careful  of  his  conduct.  It  is  a  great  mistake  in  those  who  hold  high  places 
in  any  society  to  think  that  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  above  restraint. 
On  the  contrary,  the  higher  and  the  more  public  their  station,  the  more 
accountable  they  are,  both  to  God  and  man,  for  their  conduct." 

*'  Are  the  coloured  people  remarkable  for  bad  temper  ?"  asked  Go* 
raldine. 

''  No ;  as  a  class  of  persons,  by  no  means  remarkable  for  bad  temper; 
quite  the  contrary.  By  the  way,  talking  of  coloured  people,  have  you 
heard,  Mrs.  Montresor,  that  Miss  Ludlow  hns  got  Hetty  Vickars  sent  out 
of  the  house  at  last  ?  Mr.  Ludlow  was  a  tool  to  think  that  his  daughter 
would  always  remain  blind  to  the  real  state  of  things.  He  might  have 
seen  that  she  has  much  more  penetration  than  her  poor,  good-natured, 
silly  mother  had." 

'<  Helen  told  me,"  said  Geraldine,  *' that  the  housekeeper  had  been 
insolent  to  her  more  than  once,  and  that  she  intended  to  request  her 
father  to  discharge  her." 

'^  Oh,  Madame  Hetty  considered  Miss  Ludlow  quite  as  a  usurper : 
she  had  no  idea  of  being  second  in  command.  But  she  counted  a  Uttle 
too  much  on  her  influence  over  Mr.  Ludlow.  He  stands  in  still  greater 
awe  of  his  daughter  than  he  does  of  her." 

'^  Did  Mr.  Ludlow  stand  in  awe  of  his  housekeeper  ?*' 

<^  Yes,  Miss  Montresor,  he  did,  and  does.  But  do  you  suppose,  now, 
that  she  is  only  his  housekeeper  p  Pshaw,  my  dear  1  Miss  Hetty  holds 
ibe  same  situation  in  Mr.  Ludlow's  establishment  that  Miss  Horner  holds 
in  Mr.  I^e  Vasseur's." 

Geraldine  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes  in  astonishment,  and  looked 
absolutely  aghast.     After  a  moment's  silence,  she  said: 

<*  If  such  be  the  case,  with  what  justice  is  Mr.  Le  Vasseur,  a  young, 
unmarried  man,  sent  to  Coventry  for  conduct  which  is  entirely  overlooked 
in  a  man  of  Mr.  Ludlow's  time  of  life,  who  has  a  g^wn-up  daughter  in 
his  house  ?" 

"Geraldine,  my. love,"  said  Mrs.  Montresor,  "  I  am  extremely  sorry 
that  you  have  been  present  during  this  conversation,  and  have  therefore 
been  obliged  to  contemplate  subjects  on  which  your  young  mind  should 
never  rest.  But  since  you  have  heard  so  much,  I  should  not  wish  to  leave 
you  under  the  impression  that  the  profligate  Mr.  Le  Vasseur  is  treated 
with  injustice  by  our  little  world.  You  are  aware  that  there  may  be  degrees 
in  vice  as  well  as  in  everything  else ;  and  the  man  who  chooses  to  brave 
public  opinion,  and  avowedly  to  glory  in  his  vice,  is  a  greater  culprit,  in 
the  eye  of  the  world,  than  he  who  endeavours  to  elude  observation,  and 
to  keep  up  at  least  the  appearance  of  respectability.     In  point  of  fact, 
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hstit  may  be  equally  wrong  ;  but  the  one  shows  at  least  some  little 
respect  for  virtue  when  he  shrinks  from  its  censure,  while  the  othe^  k 
,  eoorting  publicity,  proves  that  he  is  hardened  in  sin.  Such  is  the  dif* 
fercnee  between  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Ludlow  and  Mr.  Le  Vasseiar.  Hetty 
Vickars  has  always  been  kept  in  the  background,  treated  aa  an  inferkr, 
and  passing  only  as  an  upper  servant,  whose  duties,  in  fact,  she  fulfilled^ 
While  the  other  woman  was  received  into  Mr.  Le  Vasseur'a  liouse  witli 
great  pomp  and  parade ;  she  is  obtruded  on  all  his  guests^  and  accom- 
panies him  in  his  open  carriage  on  all  public  occasions ;  at  reviews^  at 
on  the  race-ground,  for  instance,  where  the  most  respectiUile  ladies  of  tka 
iabnd  are  to  be  seen.  If  Mr.  Le  Yassenr  chooses  to  take  pains  to  ex* 
hibit  his  connexion  with  such  a  person,  he  unavoidably  loses  his-  piace  ia 
society,  as  society  is  constituted  here ;  and  therefore^  you  pevseive^  that 
in  accepting  of  attentiim  from  him  you  are  letting  yourself  very  mach 
down."  { 

The  deepest  crimson  was  pale  to  the  coloinr  that  had  spread  o?er 
Cveraldine's  cheeky  and  farow,  and  neck ;  her  very  fingers  tingled  wilk 
shame,  as  Ae  said,  in  a  husky  voice, 

^  Ob,  nuimma,  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  leave  me  in  ignonipcs 
of  all  this  ?  What  must  everybody  have  thought  of  me  ?  What  mast 
Mr.  Le  Yasseur  himsdlf  have  thought  <^  me  ?  And  when  he  shows  agr 
poor  bouquet  to  that  woman,  how  they  will  laugh  at  ma  together  I" 

Geraldine  pressed  her  band  upon  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the  mor- 
t^ing  vision  that  was  swimming  before  them ;  and  Mrs.  Mackease^  nhii 
had  kept  silence  longer  than  she  liked,  exclaimed : 

^^Desa  me.  Miss  Montresor,  you  need  not  fret  yoaiseif  aboiit  the 
flowers;  depend  on  it  Le  Vasseur  would  as  socm  bite  his  tengue>outai 
say  a  word  of  them  to  Miss  Ram's  Horn.  Remember  the  provscrh  aboat 
the  scalded  cat" 

The  graceful,  the  elegant  Mr.  Le  Vasseur  likened  to  a  sealdad  cat! 
Geraldine,  notwithstanding  her  vexation,  could  not  help  lav^^his^,  and 
Mrs.  Mackenxie  went  on : 

*'  But,  talking  of  the  other  evening,  have  you  heard  that  Misa  Lodloir 
has  refused  Lionel  Seymour,  and  that  the  eclaircisseroent  took  place  st 
the  maroon  ?" 

**  I  cannot  believe  it,"  said  Mrs.  Montresor,  coldly.  That  worthy  htf 
did  not  Hke  to  hear  of  the  matrimonial  chances  of  any  damsel  but  her  ovn 
daughter's. 

^  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Geraldine.  '^  Mr.  Seymour  sesBS 
such  an  amiable  young  man,  so  intellectual,  and  so  accomplished^  thit 
Helen  would  have  had  every  chance  of  happiness  with  him." 

'^  Not  if  she  has  i&Men  in  love  with  somebody  else,"  said  Mrs.  Mc- 
kenzie; '^  and,  notwithstanding  its  not  being  the  fashion  for  young  ladin 
to  fajl  in  love,  I  rather  think  it  is  the  case  with  her.  But  she  has  refused 
Seymour,  /  know.  Mr.  Thomley,  without  in  the  least  intending  to 
listen,  heard  him  pop  the  question,  and  receive  his  quietus ;  and  that  was 
the  reason  he  did  not  come  to  Clare  Hall  in  the  evening,  not  his  having; 
got  cold  from  '  the  doo,'  as  that  booby  Orlando  Fish  calls  it." 

*<  Poor  Mr.  Seymour!"  smd  Geraldine,  in  a  tone  of  mnsch 
ration. 
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^<  Well,  my  deay,  siBce  Helen  won't  have  him,  you  can't  do  better  than 
take  pity  on  him  yonrseH" 

''  I  beg  year  pardon,  Mrs.  Mackenaie,"  said  Mrs.  Montresor^  seom- 
fully;  '<  Geraldine  Montresor  can  do  better  than  to  acceptt  the  refused  of 
Miss  Helen  Ludlow." 

<*  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  she  can^"  said  Mrs.  Maekeomey  in  a  peo- 
voking  manner  peeuliar  to  herself.  "  I  think  I  have  heard  you,  Mrs.  Mon- 
tresor>  say  that  Lionel  Seymour  was  now  the  best  matdi  in  the  iskLnd." 

Mrs.  Montresor  eottld  not  deny  her  own  words,  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
having  enjoyed  a  triumphant  laugh,  passed  to  another  subject. 

**  There  were  two  grmid  balls  in  town  last  night,  I  understand — ^two 
rival  balls." 

"Indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Montresor;  "I  heard  nothing  of  them.  I 
was  told,  however,  I  think,  that  those  people,  the  Hugginses,  were  going 
to  have  '  a  dance,'  as  they  call  it,  some  night  this  week ;  but  we  do  not 
visit  them.     Waa^  one  of  the  baUs  at  their  house?" 

«  Bless  you,  xu>!  They  were  a  coloured  and  a  negro  ball.  A  good 
many  gentlemen  went  on  the  sly  to  the  coloured  ball.  Mr.  Tobin,  as 
Edgar,  one  of  our  footmen,  is  called  among  his  acquaintances,  was  at  the 
negro  ball,  and  also  his  sister  Miss  Delilah,  my  waiting-maid.  He,  with 
his  black  silk  8toekin|;s  and  perfumed  pocket-handkerchief,  she  with  her 
coloured  gauze  dress,  kid  shoes  (they  don't  wear  satin  shoes  yet),  fan,  and 
artificial  flowers  in  her  hair." 

'^  I  thought,"  said  Geraldine,  ''  that  female  negroes  did  not  like  to  be 
seen  with  their  heads  uncovered.  They  always  look  much  out  of  coun- 
tenance if  yott  catch  them  for  a  moment  without  the  usual  handkerchief." 

"  They  do  not  li&e  white  people  to  see  them  without  their  handker- 
chiefs, but  some  of  them  go  to  their  balls  with  heads  uncovered.  The 
gay- coloured  handkerchiefs,  however,  which  they  generally  wear,  when 
twisted  on  tastefully,  are  much  more  becoming  to  them  than  the  exposure 
of  their  woolly  hair,  however  laden  with  omament.** 

"  What  kind  of  refreshments  do  they  have  at  their  balls  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  best  of  everything,  especially  the  negroes.  They  have  cold 
turkey,  guinea-birds,  chickens,  ham,  tongue,  cakes  richly  iced  and  deco- 
rated, fruits,  and  wine  and  spirits.  There  is  no  lack  of  good  things, 
depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  among  the  negroes,  though  they  are  the  objects 
of  such  deep  commiseration  to  the  folks  at  home.  I  don't  believe  our 
negroes  would  change  places  with  the  poor  operatives  in  the  crowded 
factories  among  them.  But  I  have  made  you  quite  a  visitation,  and  I 
must  bid  you  good-by,  for  I  have  promised  to  take  up  Mr.  Thornley  at 
Peter  Maxwell's  at  three  o'clock.  By-the-by,"  continued  the  talkative 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  reseating  herself,  "  speaking  of  Maxwell,  Miss  Mon- 
tresor, you  have  mortally  oflended  him." 

Mrs.  Montresor  looked  aghast,  and  Geraldine  calmly  answered  that  she 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  therefore  could  not  have  been  the 
person  who  offended  him. 

"  Ay,  but  it  was  you.  You  danced  with  him  at  Clare  Hall  the  other 
evening,  and  you  called  the  poor  little  man  nothing  but  'Mr.  Prog'  the 
whole  time." 

«<  ^:l.»^uu^  t"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Montresor,  in  a  tone  of  horror. 

v2 
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'<  I  danced  with  a  short  gentleman  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  as 
Mr.  Peter  Frog.  I  was  not  attending  particularly  when  he  was  intro- 
duced to  me :  and  not  having  caught  his  name,  I  called  him,  of  course, 
by  the  name  I  had  heard  was  his." 

"  Ha — ha — ^ha !  Then  you  did  not  intend  to  quiz  him  when  you 
called  him  Prog?  That  is  poor  Peter's  nickname,  and  very  sore  he  is 
about  it.  In  &ct,  he  is  much  more  frequently  called  Peter  Prog  than 
Peter  Maxwell— but  people  don't  exactly  use  it  to  his  &ce.  The  negroes 
made  a  song  upon  him  last  Christmas,  and  some  of  them  sung  it  under 
his  ovm  gallery.     It  was  : 

Mass*  Peter  Prog, 

You  gib  neger  weak  ^g, 

You  self  you  no  like  it  so.  . 

Mass'  Peter  Prog, 

You  drink  tif  grog.  i 

You  tink  negerno  like  it  so ?"  ■  v     '. 

^' I  detest  nicknames,"  said  Geraldine,  '<  and  was  innocent  r  of  any 
intentional  rudeness  to  Mr.  Maxwell.     But  why  has  he  been  ,4vbM 

^  Because  he  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  good  dinoei^i  ^',  ot^ 
people's  houses,  and  is  very  stingy  at  his  own  table.  He  oft^D^.caJb  so 
near  the  dinner-hour,  that  an  invitation  to  stay  becomes  a  matter.  ,<^ 
necessity." 

**  He  should  have  flourished,"  said  Mrs.  Montresor,  '^  in  those  unso- 
phisticated days,  and  in  that  little  island,  when  and  where  the  person  who 
slaughtered  a  sheep,  or  caught  a  turtle,  hoisted  a  flag,  or  fired  a  giin,  a 
due  time  before  the  hour  of  dinner,  by  way  of  an  invit&tioii  to  hii'ife^h^ 
hours,  far  and  near,  to  come  and  partake  of  the  good  cheet*.'^,  '     ' .  - 

«  Such  extensive  hospitality  would  not  suit  us  now-a-days,'*=*teld'Mttr. 
Mackenzie ;  "  we  cannot  even  afford  the  Christmas  fbstiviti^  for  tfa6 
negroes  on  the  scale  that  we  used  to  do.  You  will  be  ^kur^^rid^-ttt'i 
negro  Christmas,  Miss  Geraldine.  The  holidays  last  generally^  ftr  tw^ 
pr  three  days,  during  which  time  nothing  goes  on  but  eating^  ao^  diink^ 
ing,  dancing  and  singing:  the  latter  with  all  the  strength  : of  ;<^^ 
stentorian  voices.  Their  songs  are  sometimes  very  sfttlridefll  *  'I'-inb^ 
just  tell  you  the  words  of  *  Buddy  Quow,'  though  they  are  ntot  vtl\i^^ 
fined,  and  perhaps  they  may  be  scarcely  comprehensible  to  you:    '" 

What's  de  matter.  Buddy  Quow  P*  ,      '•.-....!: 

You  tan  me  no  sabey  how —  .  ,         .       /  . , 

Da  Buckra  man  da  wrang  you  ? 
True  Granjay ! 

Cha!    Tan  away!    Let  me  alone — 
""  •  You  see  trouble  begin  now.  '     ',' '  ^ 

Gar  Almighty  dere  above 

You  see  wna  Quaslieba  do  me !  •   ; 

Da  Buckra  man  she  love,  ■  ■^.   .-k-. 

She  bring  mulatto  gie  me ! 

IVue  Granjay  1  »  , 


*  This  and  some  other  negro  songs  popular  in  many  of  the  islands  were  com- 
posed by  Mr.  S— 1  M— t-ns,  of  Creole  celebrity— a  Buckra  whose  skill  in  sing- 
iog  negro  songs  rendered  him  a  great  favourite  among  the  Blacks. 
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Jle  jeye — ^he  nose — ^he  mout — 

gfe  hib  greate  mind  fu  hit  *um) 
e  tiih — ^me  no  sikbey  how— . 
^    'lake' Obisha  beon^Bpifc.' urn 
Out  o'  he  mout ! 
1  Tme  Graiyay! 

Obislia  mi^aiis  bye^^er,  my  d^ar  \  and-  ' ' 

"Oh,  pi^y'do  udt  toiie^  intd  explafkations  of  ^is  negra  song,  Mn^ 
Mackenzie/'  said  Mi^.  Mohttesorj  interrupting  her ;  <<you  must  excuse 
me  for  saymj^  so,  mit  I  do  not  think  the  words  are  at  all  fit  for  a  lady's 
mouth/* 

"I  forgot  your  extreme  particularity,  dei^r  Mrs.  Montresor.  I  really 
beg  a  thousand  pardons — I  am  afraid  I  have  given  you  as  many  shocks 
to-day  as  if  I  had  been  an  electric  eel.  By-the-by,  you  can't  tmnk  how 
frightened  the  negroes  were  at  that  electric  eel  which  was  shown  at  Mr* 
Brown's  store.  They  thought  it  was  his  Satanic  Majesty  himself  who  had 
assumed  that  disguise,  as  they  plunged  their  arms  into  the  creature's 
tulf,  ^iid'ri^ivdd  the  shocks.  There  was  such  a  shrieking  and  yelling  ! 
JBtirl'anV  ibi*ge^ing  poor  Thomley,  who  will  be  out  of  patience  with 
Peter  Maxwell's  prosing  by  this  time;  so  good-by — good-by !"  And 
MrsvMacktMKiO' betook  herself  to  her  carriage,  satisfied  that  she  bad 
left  uiitold  hon^'of  the  gossip  she  had  been  gathering  for  the  last  few 

'-  VII. 

''•■■■■       ' , 

.  Qne  ev^I^ng,.a  few  weeks  after  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  gossiping  visit  and 
undesired  comi^^nications,  Geraldine  had  arranged  to  ride  with  Mrs. 
Temple  to  se^  some  very  fine  rocky  scenery  at  a  solitary  part  of  ^e 
i^and  called  (<a^b  Bay,  because  tradition  had  pointed  out  this  place  as 
having  bee^  tKf)  spot  where  the  followers  of  Columbus  had  efiTected  a 
lairing,  on  thelieautiful  island,  which,  until  discovered  through  the  enter- 
prising g^nip^  of  one  European,  and  invaded  through  the  grasping  cupidity 
i3f  7^»^^  had  slept  in  tranquil  repose  and  happy  security  amidst  the 
fliarkli^g  !wAt€^  of  that  magnificent  ocean,  whose  remoter  bounds  were, 
ti)L  th^n,  unknown  P>  the  busy  multitudes  of  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
world*  ^  At  this  li^ttle  secluded  bay  the  Spaniards  were  said  to  have 
landed,  notwithsfianding^  the  resistance  offered  to  them  by  the  astonished 
Caribs,  headed  by  the  courageous  Indian  female  who  was  at  that  time 
the  cacique  or  ruler  of  the  island. 

It  was  a  bold  coast,  skbted  by  rocks  of  fantastic  forms,  interspersed  with 
Httle  patches  of  bright,  dry,  hard  sand,  whilst  an  almost  perpendicular  hill 
rose  above,  along  the  side  of  which  were  wider  and  narrower  masses  of 
stone  jutting  out  over  the  bay  beneath,  down  which  a  sloping  zig-zag 
path,  smooth  in  some  places,  rough  in  others^  led  down  to  the  narrow 
beach.  This  path,  which  was  tolerably  broad  near  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
became  narrower  and  narrower  as  it  descended  towards  the  shore;  and 
though  not  absolutely  dangerous  to  any  one  who  traversed  it  cautiously, 
even  on  horseback,  while  there  was  light  to  see  the  way,  would  have  been 
an  insecure  promenade  in  the  dark. 

Geraldine  was  ready  to  go,  and  her  horse  was  standing  at  the  door 
waiting  for  her,  when  a  message  came  &om  Mrs.  Temple  to  say  that  she 
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was  unavoidably  prevented  from  keeping  her  appointment  that  evening. 
Mr.  Montresor  being  from  home,  the  ladies  had  dined  early,  that  the 
equestrians  might  get  away  in  good  time,  and  Geraldine  was  so  disap- 
pointed at  losing  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  a  ride  to  Carib  Bay,  that 
even  Mrs.  Montresor,  for  once,  forgot  her  prudence,  and  allowed  her  to 
go  alone,  attended,  of  course,  by  a  trusty  black  servant  on  horseback. 

Stie  enjoyed  the  canter  along  the  well-kept  country  road  excessively, 
and  was  delighted  with  the  refreshing  breeze  as  they  passed  over  the 
table-land  which  crowned  the  hill  above  the  only  part  of  the  kland  that 
was  fraught  with  historical  recollections.  Still  more  pleased  tkte  was  as, 
directed  by  Paris — who  could  not  be  accused  of  being  so  handsome  as  his 
namesake  of  Homeric  celebrity — she  entered  on  the  sloping  path  that  was 
to  take  her  to  the  picturesque  rocks  beneath.  She  was  obliged,  howevo^ 
to  walk  her  horse,  for  the  road,  besides  having  several  sharp  turns,  was 
encumbered  with  loose  stones,  through  which  the  animal  had  to  pick  its 
way.  But  she  had  scarcely  proceeded  half  way  down  when  the  aky  be- 
came suddenly  overcast,  the  wind  arose^  and  the  sea  below  looked  daik 
and  troubled. 

'^Itis  going  to  rain,  I  think^"  ^e  said  to  Paris;  ^^ p^liaps  ire  had 
better  turn  and  go  back." 

But  just  there  it  was  not  so  easy  to  turn,  for  the  path  was  extremely 
narrow ;  therefore  Paris  advised  their  going  a  little  way  &rther  down, 
where  "  p'raps  de  road  might  come  wider !"  But  it  did  not  ^^  come  wider,' 
and  the  threatened  storm  soon  burst  over  them  in  all  its  violence.  Ik 
seemed,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  seventy-seventh  Psalm,  Aat 
*^the  clouds  poured  out  water,  the  air  thundered,  the  lightnings  ahene 
up(m  the  ground.'*  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Geriddine  oe«ikl:keepkiff 
seat  en  horseback;  she  was  almost  blinded  by  the  lightning «nd  thenii^ 
w^ile  the  sudden  fierce  gusts  of  wind  nearly  blew  her  slight  fiMva  eff  tht 
saddle,  end  the  patli  had  become  so  wet  and  plashy,from  the  tomnts  thtl 
Wflie  coming  down  Hke  waterspouts  from  the  skies,  that  the  pe<MriMbM 
slipped  at  every  step.  .  j-. 

^  DoB^  let  us  go  a  fibot  farther,"  she  said  to  the  dripfmig  faiw;  t^wa 
mtsy  he  carried  over  the  peecipice  if  we  do." 

^  But,  missis,  we  no  can  tua  here  all  night,  wid  de  tunder  roeriii^  enl 
de  lightning  hlcaztng,  and  de  wind  blowing  one  hurricaner  and  de  :m&m 
ttlh^  eaoegh  to  drown  de  eart  like  de  flood  in  de  Bii^." 

^*  Ifi  spite  ef  ell  that,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  here  awUk^* 
replied  thei  young  lady.     **  Keep  your  horse  as  quiet  as  you  ca%  Fmm? 

But  Paris  eould  neither  keep  himseif  nor  his  luMTse  qmieC ;  the  hdter  kept 
stsrtmgt.  Slid  shivering,  and  throwing  up  its  head,  while  Paris  jmapsi 
about  in  his  saddle,  and  gaiod  by  turns  down  at  the  now  hoilii^  octsBi 
and  up  towards  the  desolate-looking  cliffs,  as  if  he  had  hoped  tlMt  Up 
wionid  <come  from  one  or  other. 

Ill  4^  inidst  of  her  perplexity,  Geraidtne  could  not  heipsnailing,  mtdm 
Amig^ :  **  Poor  Paris !  he  is  looking  out  as  if  he  b^ieved  ia  sea-nyiiiphi^ 
or  dae  fairies  called  *  hill  people,'  or  gnomes,  dw^ltBg  mmomg  iimm 
dnury  iwttks,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  human  being  will  seek  this 
wild  spot  in  such  weather."  But  just  as  the  thought  parasd  through  hsr 
tMud,  Paris  shouted : 

'  ^Missis^  a  geordonan  riding  fast,  hsb,  up  yanderl     I  tiak  hB^<asr«% 
and*— i— -yes,  ma'am,  he  coming,  down !" 
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fieimldine  stretdwd  lier  ncok  toiodkQp,aiidpraenUj8liesawaIion»* 
man  dashing  down  Uie  ag-iag  road  at  a  furioiis  pace.  Whoeould  lie  be? 
Net  her  fatber,  for  he  was  dining  at  die  other  end  of  the  iikuidy  and  was 
to  etaj  there  that  night.  PoftiUy  Mrs.  Maekensie,  who  lired  on  the 
aoaiest  estate  to  Garib  Bay,  had  heard  of  her  intended  exoursion  that 
evening,  and  when  the  storm  came  on  had  sent  Mr.  Thomley  to  her 
rescue*  Whoever  the  horseman  was  he  lode  incautiously,  and  with  snch 
frightful  speed  down  ihst  steep  and  unprotected  road,  that  Geraldine 
huedf  in  one  of  the  sudden  sharp  tarns,  both  horse  and  nder  would  go 
over  the  pvecipioe,  and  be  dashed  on  the  rocks  bek>w*  She  forgot  keneif 
in  her  terror  about  the  unknown  rider,  and  her  heart  beat  violeetly  as  she 
listened  for  the  clatter  of  the  horse's  hoofis,  which  was  now  heard  die* 
tsDctly,  and  then  seemed  to  subside  into  silence.  At  length  the  sound 
came  nearer,  the  horseman  was  gaUoping  round  an  angle  in  the  rocky 

Eh;  in  another  moment  he  had  sprung  from  his  saddle,  and  was  leadii^ 
horse  down  the  steep  declivity.  Geraldiae  pushed  bock  the  wet  haw 
that  had  partly  Mcaped  &om  under  hor  riding^hat,  and  was  blown  by  the 
wind  almost  over  her  eyes,  and,  to  her  gieat  amaaement^  beheld  at  her 
sble  Mr.  lie  Vasseur! 

'^  What  a  frightful  storm  for  you  to  be  out  in,  and  among  Aese  ionely 
rocks,  dear  Miss  Montresor !"  he  exclaimed. 

^  Thank  Heaven  you  are  safe !"  ^e  tdmost  gasped.  <<  I  feared  the 
danag  horseman,  who  was  coming  so  rapidly  down  yon  terrible  road» 
would  have  been  hnried  over  into  the  ab3rs8  below." 

Le  Vatfeur  smiled,  pleased  at  the  interest  she  had  taken  in  him,  evea 
though,  at  the  time,  he  was  imknown  to  her.  He  told  her  that  as  he  was 
ziding  hnnriediy  ot^er  the  hiU  above,  having  also  been  caught  in  ike  suddsft 
flfconn,  he  had  imet  s  negro,  who  informed  him  that  Miss  Moatiesor  had 
fast  gone  ik>wn  the  patii  towards  Carib  Bay.  He  knew,  he  said,  tiiat 
there  were  some  dangerous  passes  in  the  neglected  road  to  the  beaoh,  and 
fehaateaed  after  her,  in  the  hope,  if  she  required  any  assistance^  of  being 
aide  to  reader  it  to  her. 

GeraldiDe^  of  ooorse,  retoroed  him  the  thanks  he  deserved,  but  eit  the 
same  time  she  regretted  that  he  had  taken  so  much  trouble  on  her  aoeount. 
'She  storm,  meanwhile,  instead  of  diminishing,  was  increasing,  and  Le  Vas- 
aeor  expressed  his  amdous  wish  to  find  some  ^Iter  to  her.  There  was 
a  cavern  in  the  nok,  he  said,  a  little  way  &rther  down,  and  if  she  wovkl 
jkMow  him  io  lead  her  horse  he  thought  Ae  ndeht  reach  it  saMy.  He 
<llien  desired  Paris  to  dismount,  and  lead  down  the  other  two  horses ;  but 
Paris  was  more  inclined  to  trust  to  his  horse's  footing  than  his  owe,  there- 
Som  stnrdify  maintained  his  seat.  However,  Mr.  Le  Vaaseur  seoa  settled 
the  matter,  ler,  approaching  the  negro,  he  promised  him,  in  a  low  voioe^  a 
Siaodsome  douceur,  if  he  would  do  as  he  was  bid. 

What  will  not  money  buy  ?  It  secured  the  obedience  of  the  ssUe 
mttf  dant ;  and  while  Mr.  Le  Vaaseur  led  Geraldine's  horse  carefully  down 
ifae  narrow  path,  Paris  foUowed  at  a  respectful  dtstanee  widi  his  moie 
^rodblceome  charges. 

*^  Here  is  the  cave^  Miss  Montresor,'^  said  Le  Vaaseur,  as  he  stopped 
iMr  paifrey  sear  to  aa  opening  ia  the  rock,  whiA  a  vivid  flash  of  hght- 
iiing  rendered  distinctly  visible.  Geraldine  put  up  her  iMuid  to  shade 
her  ayes  fesm  ^e  overpowering  glare  of  the  lightiuog,  and  at  the  same 
momtani  Mr.  Le  Vasseur,  with  a  ^  Permit  me,  there  is  no  time  to  lofte," 
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lifted  her  from  her  saddle,  and  carried  her  in  his  arms  into  the  cavern, 
where  he  gently  placed  her  on  her  feet  upon  dry  ground. 

He  immediately  went  out,  and  as  the  cavern,  though  not  lofty,  was 
wide,  he  brought  in  her  dripping  horse,  and  presently  a^ter  Paris  arrived 
with  the  other  two.  The  horses  were  ranged  on  one  side  of  the  aperture, 
close  to  the  rock,  and  Paris  squatted  himself  down  near  them. 

"  Is  the  ground  you  are  sitting  on  damp  ?"  asked  Mr.  Le  Vasseur. 

^'  No,  massa,  not  damp;  but  he  berry  hard!" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  in  this  rocky  recess  to  &id  any  seat 
for  you,  Miss  Montresor,"  said  Le  Vasseur,  '*  and  as  you;  niay  be  de- 
tained here  some  little  time,  you  will  be  fatigued  standing.  Do  take 
my  arm,  and  lean  on  me.'* 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  her  arm  within  his,  and  she  thought  it  would  be 
ungracious  to  withdraw  it ;  but  she  did  not  lean  on  him.  .  He  lamented 
her  having  got  so  wet,  and  trusted  it  would  not  bring  on  fever  i  while  she 
thanked  him  again  for  his  kindness  in  coming  to  her  ^d.  -  She  added, 
however,  that  she  hoped  the  storm  would  soon  pass  over,  at  )cM$iBt  su^ 
ficiently  to  admit  of  leaving  the  shelter  of  the  dismal  cavern.  ..  ' 

"On!  Miss  Montresor,"  he  exclaimed,  ''do  not  grudge  iiie.thehip>- 
pin^ss  of  being  near  you  for  a  few  fleeting  minutes!  To  jae^  this  roogk 
cave  seems  a  paradise— — " 

What  more  he  might  have  said  she  did  not  hear,  for  his  voice  w^ 
(drowned  in  a  fearful  and  prolonged  peal  of  thunder,  which  soiuided  IB 
if  the  rooks  were  crashing  around,  and  roared  and  reverberated  amoi^ 
the  cliffs  above  and  below.  Geraldine  had  never  heard  such  thunder  ia 
JBngiand ;  she  fancied  that  the  rock  beneath  her  feet  was  heavhig,  arid 
in  her  t^ror  she  involuntarily  clung  more  closely  to  her  companioit 
liC  Vasseur  felt  strongly  tempted  to  throw  his  arm  round  the  slender 
figure  that  was  trembling  at  his  side,  but  he  checked  the  impulse^  and 
only  clasped  her  hand  in  one  of  his.  ' 

.  **H^ve  no  fear— there  is  no  danger,  dear  Miss  Montresor/':  hfeaetd. 
5^Tou  are  quite  safe  in  this  retreat.  I  have  often  experienced  eifttth- 
ijuakes,  aiyl  there  is  no  sign  of  one  at  present,  happily.  It  is  £i  tibptcal 
StoriQ ;  they  are  terrible  while  they  last,  but  they  are  not  geneniHy  (^ 
long  duration.     It  will  soon  be  over  now."  , .       ' 

They  both  remained  silent  for  a  time,  while  the  thunder  stills  roared 
^t  intervals,  and  the  forked  lightning,  darting  in,  illuminated  the  sort  of 
fi^pttQ  which  afforded  them  a  shelter.  At  length  the  flashes  of  lightttiii|; 
becamiQ  less  vivid,  and  the  thunder  seemed  to  roll  away  over  the  'foam^ 
ing  sea. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  Mr.  Le  Vasseur,  <*  the  evening  at  Qtie 
}Iall»  after  that  charming  maroon?  You  dropped  your  little  bouqnel, 
and  I  ventured  to  take  possession  of  it.     You  were  not  anfirrr  at  me.  I 

Geraldine  did  not  answer,  and  he  continued:  ^'I  pressed  the  swe<ft 
flowers  that  had  been  worn  by  you,  and  now  I  keep  them  in  a  silver 
feox  in  my  private  writing-desk.  Dear  Miss  Montresor,  these  withered 
flowers  are  my  greatest  treasure  1" 

Geraldine  was  at  a  loss  what  to  reply ;  she  must  not  appear  to  take 
eeriously  what  he  had  just  said,  even  though  he  had  spoken  in  a  melan- 
choly  tone ;  her  best  plan  would  be  to  pretend  to  think  he  was  joking. 

"  If  you  are  so  exceedingly  gallant  as  to  pick  up  and  preserve  all  the 
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boaqaets  that  young  ladies  drop  or  throw  away,  you  will  sqoq  have  quite 
an  herbarium,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  laugh." 

''  I  would  care  to  kee^  no  one's  bouquets  but  yours.  I  wish  I  could 
hope         **    He  stoppled  suddenly,  ahd  looked  wistfully  at  her. 

"  What  is  he  ^oii^  to  bay  norw?"  thought  Geraldine.  **  I  must  rattle 
on  to  stop  hiiti.-^GentIen^fif  take'  sti^nge  fancies  sometimes.  '  I  know 
one  who  certainly  wte  what  is>  called  a  male  coquette;  he  used  to  flatter 
ever  so  many  girls,  until  he  induced  eabh  to  give  him  a  lock  of  her  hair, 
and  when  )ve  faAad  cdlledfced  a  good  quantity,  he  said  he  was' going  to  have 
a  variegated  wig  made  out  of  all  their  black,  brown,  red,  and  fiut 
ringlets.  But  it  id  cleaiJli^  now,  abd  I  think  I  must  try  to  get  home ; 
my  mother  will  be  miserable  at  my  long  absence,  and  in  such  weather  !** 

Le  Vasseur  was  neither  pushing  nor  opaque ;  he  perceived  that 
Geraldine  did  not<;hoose  to  hear  what  he  wished  to  say,  and  he  deter- 
mined not  to  bixmoy  her  by  another  word  relative  to  his  own  feeliuj^s. 
He  went  6ut  to  reconnoitre,  and  on  returning  told  her  that  he  thought 
she  might  now  Yenture  to  leave  the  cave.  He  helped  her  to  mount  net 
horse,  and  then  walking  at  its  head,  he  guided  the  animal  up  the  steep 
ascent^'  until  the  top  of  the  hill  was  fairly  gained.  The  moon  was  by 
this  time  straggling  through  the  still  dark  masses  of  clouds,  and  casting 
her  fitful  beams  over  the  more  level  road  they  were  then  to  follow.  Le 
Yasseur  proposed  to  ride  home  with  his  fair  charge,  but  she  had  the  fear 
of  het'  mother  and  her  strictures  on  prudence  before  her  eyes,  and  did  not 
dare  to  accept  his  ofi^r.  In  order  to  escape  his  accompanying  her  home, 
she  ttoid  the'  weather  looked  still  so  bad,  that  she  would  only  nde  as  &r  aiis 
Mrs,  Mackenzie's  house,  and  would  borrow  that  lady*s  carnage  to  take 
her  to  Prospect  Hill,  Le  Yasseur  escorted  her  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
itvenue,  whidh,  bordered  on  either  side  by  a  hedge  of  limes,  and  I'ows'  6f 
tall  mountain  cabbage-trees,  with  their  smooth  pillar-like  trunks,  led  to 
Mrs.  Mackenzie's  dwelling.  There  he  took  his  leave,  after  having  again  re- 
Geiyed  Geraldine^s  thanks,  and  her  having  cordially  shaken  hands  with  him. 

She  did  not  say  a  word  to  the  gossiping  Mrs.  Mackenzie  of  bet  haying 
met  Le  Yasseur,  but  on  her  return  home  she  mentioned  to  her  mother 
his  having  ridden  down  the  dangerous,  path  in  the  midst  of  th^  storm  on 
her  account,  and  that  lady  graciously  permitted  Mr.  Montresor  next  day 
to  despatch  a  note  of  thanks  to  the  preux  chevalier. 

Geraldine  never  mentioned  Mr,  Le  Yasseur's  name  to  any  one,  not 
even  to  her  friend  Helen,  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  she  never  repeated 
it  to  herself.  Sometimes  in  her  dreams — she  could  not  control  these— 
and  perhaps  occasionally  even  in  her  waking  moments,  the  deep  blue  ^es 
and  sweet  smile  appeared  before  her.  And  assuredly  her  image  was 
almost  constantly  in  his  mind's  eye,  though  he  never  spoke  of  her  at 
home.  Was  it  fear  of  the  domestic  ruler  of  his  establishment,  or  some 
better  feeling,  that  prevented  his  ever  naming  the  pleasing  g^rl  of  wlltom 
he  thought  so  much  iu  the  presence  of  one  so  different  from  her? 

Geraldine  did  not  meet  Mr.  Le  Yasseur  again  so  as  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  him,  but  she  saw  him  now  and  then  at  a  review,  or 
on  the  race-ground,  when  she  invariably  made  a  point  of  bowing  to  him, 
a  recognition  with  which  he  seemed  always  much  pleased.  She  observed 
that  he  was  never  accompanied  by  any  female  on  these  occasions,  and 
aha  took  sufiicient  interest  in  him  to  hope  that  this  was  a  sign  of  refor- 
mation on  his  part. 
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«  Letters  are  the  Icej  to  history  ;  they  unlock  difficulties,  deteci  fiilse 
interpretatious^  and  expose  erroneous  deductions.  Written  to  convey  the 
knowledge  of  facts,  we  gather  simple  and  unvarnished  £acts  &oxa  them^ 
and,  if  it  were  possible  to  discover  a  full  and  unbroken  chronological  series 
of  them,  most  of  the  obstacles  which  the  historian  bow  finds  in  his  way 

would  be  removed.* *t 

Mr.  Hingeston  does  not  overrate  the  value  of  the  materials  with  whid 
ke  has  been  appointed  to  deal.  No  more  useful  contributions  to  our 
historieal  store  were  ever  made  than  the  volumes  of  ^^  Original  Lettas, 
including  numerous  Hoyal  Letters,"  published  some  years  a^o  by  .that 
veteran  scholar  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  and  the  extensive  work  on  the  English  Prity 
Council,  consisting  mainly  of  letters,  edited  by  the  late  Sir  N«  H.  Nloolsfli 
in  &e  years  1834-7.  Tne  present  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  whi<i 
will  supplement  and,  in  a  manner,  bring  to  completion  these  oailier  woricf 
&T  a  period  of  our  history  of  which  we  know  comparatively  Jittle-*4fae 
neigns  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  We  trust»  howeyor,  ik9t 
iSb9  editor's  labours  may  not  be  Hmited  to  a  few  years,  but  that  the  publi- 
cation of  all  the  extant  royal  and  other  historical  letters  will  be  stea£l/ 
proceeded  with.  One  volume  of  such  material  is  worth  half  a  dozen  ii 
second-rate  chronicles,  one-third  of  which  consists  commonly  of  deliboraibs 
mracies  of  earlier  MSS.,  while  the  writers' bias  and  prejudices  too  fi:0qaen% 
ais%ure  and^mar  the  usefulness  of  the  remainder.  "  Charftctors^"  saysw 
Henry  Ellis,^  truly^  '*  are  drawn  by  those  who  could  not  know  the  penoof 
tihey  describe ;  facis  are  imperceptibly  diverted  to  the  uses  of  party,  and 
events  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  amplest  are  often  traced  back  to  Ae 

remotest  causes "   But  letters  *^  bear  the  impress  of  their  resjpedive 

times;  and  whilst  many  of  them  regard  affairs  in  which  the  writen  were 
actively  engaged,  all  afford  a  closer  and  more  familiar  view  of  chazaeters, 
manners,  and  events  than  the  pen  of  the  most  accomplished  eompkler  of 
regular  history,  even  if  he  might  be  trusted,  could  supply.  They^  unravel 
causes  of  action  which,  without  their  aid,  would  be  impenetrable,  and  eves 
throw  new  light  upon  parts  of  history  which  superficial  readers  si:yppa8e  to 
he  exhausted." 

Another  characteristic  of  Letters  is,  that  they  are  not  only  £be  most 
nselal  of  all  our  historical  materials,  but  they  are  the  most  inter^sfiitf 
alsa  They  are  even — to  use  an  expressive  word — entertaining.  W 
course  we  know  that  in  most  cases  the  reverse  of  this  is  generally  true; 
^^  leasts  we  have  a  feeling,  right  or  wrong,  that  the  more  practical  a 
SKoence  is,  the  harder  and  duller  it  is.  But  about  this  there  ean  be  no 
nustake,  as  our  readers  shall  see.     Mr.  Hingeston  has  enabled  them  to 

♦  Boyal  and  Historical  Letters  during  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  ISbig  of 
England  and  of  France,  and  Lord  of  Ir^and.  Edited  by  tbe  Rev.  F.  C  Hingeston, 
ICA.,  of  Eaeter  CoUege,  Oxford,  Incumbent  of  Hampton  <S«j,  and  Doniilac 
Cfaaplaiii  to  Tiacouiiteas  Falmouth,  Baroness  le  Despencer.  Poblisbed  Iff  tbe 
Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury,  under  the  diT^ct'W  rf 
the  Master  of  the  RoUs.    VoL  L,  a.d.  1399-1404.    Longman  and  Co.     1  WO. 

f  See  the  Preface,  page  z. 

t  Qus«sd  Ibj  BKngMton,  page  iz. 
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^  raDsaok"  for  their  benefit  the  writing-desk  of  the  first  King  of  the  Hoom 
of  Lancaster,  and  to  revel  among  its  mygterious  contents  undisturbed. 

Wales,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  tiiom  in  Henry's  side  from  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  almost  to  the  end.  Owen  Gi jndwr,  a  brave  and  independent 
SKwntain  chie^  thoi;^  an  arch-traitor  (we  suppose)  withal,  contrived  to 
w«ge  perpetval  war  against  the  English,  and  even  prevailed  on  the  King 
of  France  to  become  his  allj,  and  to  send  a  large  army  to  his  relie£ 

Accordingly,  as  we  might  reasonably  expect,  one  of  the  pigeon-holei 
contains  a  batch  of  Welsh  letters,  and  very  cnrious  productions  they  are, 
£llts  and  Nicolas  had  the  fijrst  choice,  and  have  published  many  of  tbenii 
bnt  they  left  Mr.  fiingeston  a  good  picking,  nev^^eless. 

Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn  ^  was,  by  las  unjust  invasion  of  die  lands  and 
rights  of  OwMi  Glyndwr,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rebellion.  He  con* 
tnved,  however,  by  an  unworthy  stratagem,  to  transfer  llie  blame  from 
himself  to  the  man  whom  he  had  injonsd,  and  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  English  king  to  put  down  the  revolt."  Arriving  at  Ruthyn,  he  re^ 
ceived  a  furious  letter  of  defiance,  written  by  Griffith  ap  David  ap  Griffith 
(pcinted  by  Sir  Henry  Elhs).  He  at  once  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
mid  b^!ged  him  ^  to  witte  that  the  strengest  thief  of  Wales  sent  me  « 
lettoe,  which  lettre  I  send  to  you,  that  ye  mowe  knowen  his  goode  wyH 
and  gonvemance,  with  a  copie  of  an  other  lettre,  that  I  have  sent  to  him 
2^g;8yn  of  an  answare."  Both  these  letters,  and  the  ^'  oopie  **  itself  of  ^ 
I&k),  are  'preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  Mr.  Hingeston  has  printed 
die  last,  which  alone  remained  unpublished.  It  is  too  long  lor  insertiotty 
httt  we  really  cannot  hdp  giving  an  extract  or  two :  the  writer  may  have 
been  mudi  provoked,  but  his  language  is  inexcusable,  and  onmitigated 
BiifingtgBte : 

^  L0B1>  GSET  BE  RlfTHTV  TO  GRIFFITH  AF  DaTID  AF  GbIFFITH. 

**  Gruffuth  AF  Dattd  AF  GrRUFFUTH, — ^Wo  Send  the  greimg  weOe, 
bat  no  thyng  with  goode  hert. 

*^  And  we  have  welle  understande  thy  lettre  to  us  sent  by  Deyku^ 

Taghan,  our  tenaant. 

•  *  «  •  •  • 

"  Furthermore,  ther  as  thu  knowlechest  by  thyn  own  lettre  that  ihy 
men  hatli  stolle  omr  horsen  out  of  our  parke,  and  thu  recettour  of  hem, 
we  hoope  that  thu  and  Ihy  men  shalle  have  that  ye  have  deserved.  For 
us  thynketh,  thegh  John  Welle  hath  doon  as  thu  aboven  has  ceitefied, 
us  thynketh  that  that  ilio'lde  noght  be  wroken  towarde  us. 

But  we  hoope  we  shalle  do  the  a  pryve  thjng ; 

A  roope,  a  ladder,  and  a  ring; 

Heigh  on  gallowes  for  to  heng : 

Andthus  Mialle  be  your  endyng. 

And  He  thai  made  the  be  i^er  to  helpyng, 

And  we  on  our  behalfe  shalle  be  welle  wyllyng ; 

For  thy  lettre  is  Imowledq^.** 

Xodotbi  all  these  maledietions  in  jii^liag  Terse  was,  indeed,  a  refine* 
ment  of  malice.  Poor  Griffith  was  more  polite  himself:  his  letter  is  % 
mde  affaiir,  no  doubt,  but  he  had  the  graoe  to  dose  it  in  a  gentlemanly 
fashion,  <<  Gode  kepe  your  worschipfull  astate  in  prosperite  T  The  Lord 
of  ftiithya's  '<  Y«le"  is  scarcely  less  civil  Aad  ceKiainly  smch  more 
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tantalisiDg  than  the  coarse  hut  homely  expression,  "  Go,  and  be  hanged!** 
Doubtless,  the  royal  hands  shook  as  Henry  put  this  little  packet  of  letters' 
into  his  desk,  and  wondered  what  would  hefal  him  next  from  those  Welsh 
barbarians.  And  well  he  might,  for  trouhle  was  indeed  in  store.  By 
ihe  year  1403  the  rebellion  had  reached  its  height,  and  the  Inng  waf 
compelled  to  go  in  person  to  confirm  the  faith  of  his  despairing  friends, 
and  (as  they  vainly  thought)  to  frighten  the  rebels  into  Btabmisaion.  Oni 
tile  3rd  of  September,  Richard  Ringeston,  archdeacon  of  Hereford^  wrote 
to  him  the  folio wiug  alarming  letter.  It  is  ''partly  in  -l^nch  aad 
partly  in  English,  the  two  languages  being  mingled  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  as  though  the  writer  thought  French  the  proper  thing','  but  at 
times  were  so  led  away  by  his  eagerness  in  begging  the  Mng^  to  come  as 
to  be  unable  to  endure  the  trammels  of  the  less  (amiliar  langtiage,  and 
so  resorted  to  his  native  tongue."  We  give  the  French  in  Mn  -ranges- 
ton's  translation,  and  the  English  in  Ejngeston's  words,  pveser^ftg'^ 
original  orthography:  •     t 

^^Mt  most  sovebeign,  most  mightt,  and  mt  most  i>RRA3r  Lord, 
-—I  commend  me  to  your  most  high  lordship.  .  .  .  May  it  please  you  to 
consider  that  to-day,  after  noon,  I  was  informed  that  there  Were  come 
into  our  country  more  than  four  hundred  of  the  rebels  of  Owen,  Glynn, 
Talgard,  and  many  other  rebels  besides,  from  the  marches  of  Wales,  and 
they  have  captured  and  robbed  within  your  county  of  Hereford  many 
xnen,  and  beasts  in  great  number,  our  truce  notwithstanding;  as  iiiy»  friend 
imd  companion,  and  your  esquire.  Miles  Walter,  the  bearer  of  these 
presents  will  more  fully  tell  you  by  mouth  than  I  can  write  to  you  at 

E resent.  ...  To  whom  may  it  please  you  to  g^ve  good  cheer,  thankii^ 
im  for  his  g^eat  labour,  and  good  and  loyal  service  which  he  has  done 
and  shown  yon  within  your  county,  and  at  Brecon.  For,  mylnost  dread 
lord,  by  the  faith  which  I  give  to  God,  and  to  you,  I  hold  him  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valiant  of  the  men  of  arms  that  you  have  witiiin  your  iaooBty 
or  march,  as  you  will  most  certainly  find  at  your  most  gracious  aniral 
among  us-^and  that  it  please  you  to  promise  to  him  good  andgvacioiifl' 
lordships  and  to  comfort  him,  for  he  has  lost  all  that  he  had,  and:  that  to 
a  large  amount. 

*^  Besides  this,  my  most  sovereign  and  most  dread  lord,  may .  ii  j^baae 
you  of  your  gracious  lordship,  and  for  the  preservation  oi  y6ui^  said, 
county  and  of  all  the  march,  to  send  me  this  night,  or  early  tb^maasm 
morning  at  the  latest,  my  most  honoured  Master  Beaufort,  or  soitie  vtiHC 
talittit  person,  who  is  willing  and  able  to  labour,  with  one  liiindred  llane^ 
and  six  hundred  archers,  until  your  most  gracious  arrival  to  the  salralioiE 
of  us  all.  For,  otherwise,  my  most  dread  lord,  I  hold  all  our  county  tfli 
be  destroyed;  for  the  hearts  of  all  your  faithful  lieges  in  your  ooaat}r,' 
with  the  commons,  are  utterly  lost,  and  for  this — ^that  they  hear  thai  jifi 
are  not  eoming  to  this  place  in  your  own  person  (which  God  avert)^  For, 
my  most  dread  lord,  you  will  find  for  certain  that,  if  you  do  not  comtit 
your  own  person  to  await  your  rebels  in  Wales,  you  wiU  not  find  a.flingia 
gentleman  that  will  stop  in  your  said  county. 

"  War  fore,*  for  Goddesadce,  thinketh  on  your  beste  frende,  Grodj  and 
~ ■ 1 . ^ 

•  The  French  words  intermmgled  with  this  English  are  printed  in  italics* 
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thanke  Hym  as  He  hath  deserved  to  yowe  ;  and  leveth  nought  that  ye 
ne  come  for  no  man  that  may  counsaille  yowe  the  contrarie ;  for,  hy  the 
trouth  that  I  sohal  he  to  yowe  yet,  this  day  the  Walshmen  supposen  and 
trnsten  that  ye  schidle  nought  come  there,  and  there  fore,  for  Goddesloye, 
make  them  fals  men.  And  that  hit  plese  yowe  of  your  hegh  lordeshijp 
for  to  have  me  excused  of  my  comynge  to  yowe,  for,  yn  god  fey,  I  have 
nought  ylaft  with  me  over  two  men,  that  they  heon  sende  oute  with 
Sherref  and  other  gentils. of  cure  schire)  lor  to  with  stande  the  malice  of 
the  rebelles  this  day. 

'^  Most  excelhtU^  most  migkip,  and  most  dread  Lord^  I  know  nothing, 
besides  at  present*  I  pray  the  Blessed  Trinity  to  give  you  good  Ufe^ 
with  complete  good  health,  very  long  to  endure^  and  sende  yowe  sone  to 
QWSi  in  help  and  prosperitee  ;  for,  in  god  fey,  I  hope  to  Almighty  God 
that,  if  ye  come  youre  owne  persone,  jre  schulle  have  the  victorie  of  alle 
youre  «nemyea. 

**  And  for  salvation  of  youre  schire  and  marches  al  ahoute,  treste  ye 
nought  to  no  leutenaunt. 

**  Written  at  Hereford^  in  very  great  haste,  at  three  of  the  clock 
after  nooUj  the  tliird  day  of  September, 

"  ¥o90T  humble  creature  and  continual  orator, 

"  Richard  Kingeston, 

*^  Dean  of  Windsor  J* 

'^  Henry,"  Mr.  Hingeston  shows,  "  reached  Worcester  on  the  Sth,  and 
ronained  there  till  the  10th  of  September,  or  perhaps  later*  On  the 
14th  we  find  him  at  Hereford,  and  thus  the  good  archdeacoa  had  hia 
wish  ;  but  the  results  of  the  royal  presence  must  have  sadly  disappointed 
his  too  sanguine  expectations.  Glyndwr  was  not  to  be  crushed  so 
easily."  We  can  imagine  the  king  crushing  the  letter  into  a  pigeon- 
hole in  his  travelling-box,  and  thinking  what  he  would  do  to  the  rebel 
chief,  if  he  could  catch  him  ! 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  in  the  above  epistle  the  humble 
style  in  which  the  subject  addresses  the  sovereign.  Such  was  the  manner 
of  the  times ;  biit  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  Mr.  Hingeston's 
volume  contains  many  exceptions  to  this.  A  man's  politeness,  even  to- 
wards, a  king,  is  apt  to  wear  thin  when  his  pocket  is  concerned ;  and 
Henry  IV.'s  great  difficulty  all  through  his  reign  was  to  provide  the 
wherewithal  to  pay  his  servants.  A  more  cruel  case  can  hardly  be  cou- 
ceived  than  that  of  poor  De  Ryssheton  and  his  fellow-ambassadors  to 
Flanders  and  France,  ''  who  were  left  for  months  without  any  supplies 
from  England,  and  without  their  stipends,  to  conduct  an  arduous  and  ex- 
pensive business.  It  is  carious" — we  quote  Mr.  Hingeston's  preface— 
'^  to  note  how  at  first  they  modestly  ask  in  four  words  for  the  moneys 
due  to  them,  and  gradually  lose  all  patience,  as  their  just  demands  con- 
tinue to  be  disregarded;  till  they  are  reduced  to  beggary,  and  write  to 
declare  their  intention  of  throwing  up  the  negotiations  altogether  and 
returning  to  England  unless  they  are  paid  at  once. 

"  On  the  24th  of  July  [1404],  De  Ryssheton  wrote  to  the  king  on  this 
subject,  detailing  the  work  and  the  reward  :  '  From  the  14th  day  of 
JNovember  [1403]  even  to  the  day  of  writing  this  letter,  for  my  arrears 
of  stipend,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  not  a  single  penny.' 
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^'  Again,  on  the  19th  of  September,  growing  bolder,  he  wrote  to  the 
council :  '  The  commissaries  named  in  your  eommissiona,  being  withovk 
stipends  or  remuneration,  justifiably  refuse  to  undertake  laboitrs^  for- 
asmuch as  no  one  is  compelled  to  go  to  war  at  his  own  cost;  and 
from  the  14th  day  of  November  to  the  present  time,  for  arrears  of  atipend 
and  future  pay,  I,  Nicholas,  have  receired  only  sixty  pooods  BterliDg.' 
Two  hundred  pounds  had  been  promised  him  by  the  coancily  and  tibe 
balance  whidi  was  then  due  he  begged  might  be  paid  »t  cmce^  'ibr 
otherwise,  through  lack  thereof,  I  shall  not  be  able  any  loDg»r  to  coa* 
tinue  my  labours ;  but,  leaving  the  negotiations  neomplete,  riiall  letam 
into  England,  to  o^r  my  ezcoses  before  our  lord  tbe  king^  and  the 
parliament.' 

^  Again,  in  a  postscript  to  bis  letter  of  the  26th  of  September,  he 
wrote  :  '  Unless  I  am  pavi  the  luflance  of  the  two  hundred  pounds  enr 
and  above  the  sixty  pounds  already  paid,  you  must  ordain  for  ^fomrmhu 
some  other  clerk  in  my  place,  to  carry  on  these  negotiations ;  Uft  by 
reason  of  poverty  and  want  I  shall  not  be  able  to  sustain  aiiy  lurther 
labour.  Therefore,  otherwise,  I  shall  return  into  Englaiid  to  ike  par- 
liament.' " 

''  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,**  indeed  I  Here  was  a 
humiliating,  mortifying,  and  annoying  little  heap  of  letters  for  the  royal 
desk  !  How  Harry  of  Lancaster  must  have  winced  every  time  he  looked 
at  that  provoking  corner.  And  he  had,  alas !  many  other  such  in  his 
desk.  For  a  debt  of  a  few  hundreds  of  pounds  he  had  turned  the  Percys, 
who  had  been  his  firmest  friends,  into  enemies  as  bitter  as  they  were 
powerful. 

We  would  fain  extend  our  quotations  from  this  most  interestii^ 
Tolume,  but  space  forbids.*  Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  satisfy  them- 
selves by  procuring  the  work  itself.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
giving  them  Mr.  Hingeston's  resume  of  the  long  and  valoahle  oor^ 
respondence  relating  to  France  and  Flanders : 

'<  The  whole  correspondence,  taken  together,  and  considered  in  all  its 
details,  exhibits  a  new  and  striking  illustration  of  one  of  those  numerous 
perils  and  distractions,  which  rendered  imeasy  indeed  the  early  years  of 
the  first  monarch  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  affording  yet  another  proof 

♦  The  French  invasion  of  Wales,  in  support  of  Owen  Glyndwr,  took  place  ii 
1405,  but  the  country  was  in  a  panic  for  fear  of  it  durfaig  great  part  of  1404. 
The  English  ambassadors  continually  wrote  to  the  king  and  council  on  tiie  ne- 
cessity of  preparation  being  made,  in  terms  which  are  not  without  their  sigD^ 
cance  in  the  present  day.    A  few  extracts  will  be  read  with  interest: 

Sept.  19,  1404.  ^^  A  notable  and  mighty  naval  armament  has  been  prepared  in 
France,  which  in  the  present  month,  as  is  professed,  is  to  effect  a  landing  in  the 
parts  of  Wales,  or  in  some  other  parts  of  England ;  therefore,  for  full  security,  it 
is  expedient  that  the  sea  should  be  strongly  guarded  with  all  possible  speed*  and 
defended  in  erery  port,  because  the  French  dispose  themselves  rather  to  the  sword 
than  to  the  observance  of  a  truce." 

Again:  "  If  the  sea,  especially  in  the  parts  of  Wales,  be  both  powerfully  guarded 
and  also  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  we  take  it  that  we  shall  very  shMrdy  re- 
ceive a  peaceable  answer  from  the  French;  othertrise  they  will  do  their  wont, 
in  conjunction  with  their  allies,  to  the  no  smaU  injury  and  depression  «f  your 
kingdom." 

Here,  then,  was  discovered,  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago,  the  true  wsy  of 
warding  off  French  aggression,  that  we  in  the  ninete^th  century  baTe  rfieini 
ourselves  so  slow  to  learn. 
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^  tke  tigour  of  the  nund  of  the  roan  who  eould  pas*  safely  throi^  so 
xaaoj  troubles^  and  at  last  obtain  soecess ;  and  certainly  not  exhib^ng 
his  eharacter  ia  an  nnfayourable  Hgfht  beside  that  of  neighbouring  princes 
in  his  day.  The  3rear  1404  closed  in  darkness  and  in  doubt ;  rebelfion 
wae  SQccessful  in  Wales^  and  the  great  armament  ol  the  French  was  on 
die  sea:  the  threatened  invasion  eauie  with  the  new  year,  but  the  fina- 
ness  and  personal  courage  and  activity  of  Henry  encouraged  and  strength- 
ened afi  fox  the  contest;  and  the  end,  as  we  shall  see,  was  tiiat  he  was 
victcmoas  finally,  and  able  to  establish  himself  and  hb  family  more 
firmly  than  ever  oa  the  throne." 

In  conchunoo,  we  must  congratulate  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  on  the 
sagacity  and  judgment  whi^  have  led  him  to  select,  or  at  least  sanotm, 
the  poblieation  of  su<di  works  as  the  one  under  review,  as  well  im  on  the 
nanner  in  wfaieh  the  editors  whom  be  has  chosen  continue  to  carry  oist 
their  vespeetinv  tasks.  We  venture  again  to  express  a  hope  that  he  will 
4X>nt]iiue  to  reeognise  the  great  importance  of  letters  and  similar  original 
documents  over  all  oth^  kinds  of  material  for  historical  purposes,  and 
vrill  make  it  his  main  object  to  secure  in  the  first  instance  the  fullest  and 
most  complete  publicatxon  possible  of  all  that  are  now  extant  and  hvpe 
not  been  pubfisbed  hithertOi 


TKE  REMAINS  OF  WILLIAM  CALDWELL  ROSCOB.* 

Besides  an  interesting  and  carefully-written  Memoir — a  variety  of 
minor  poems — and  his  two  tragedies,  ^*  Eliduke,  Count  of  Yveloc,"  and 
'^  Yiolenzia,"  the  latter  of  whi(£  (notwithstanding  its  painful  subject)  is 
one  of  the  few  modem  instances  of  the  poetical  drama  which  dearfy 
deserve  reprinting  and  invite  reperusal, — these  volumes  comprise  the 
cream  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  contributions  to  die  National  Review,  Not  un- 
advisedly do  we  use  that  word  cream.  For  the  critical  essays  in  question 
are  none  of  your  skim-milk  stuff.  They  are  not  the  thin  watery  wash 
that  is  meet  only  to  be  cast  before  swine.  There  is  body  in  them,  and 
nutriment,  and  a  full  creamy  flavour  at  times,  that  makes  them  de^rable 
food  for  every  one  that  can  relish  such  fare. 

We  need  only  name  a  lew  of  the  leading  subjects  of  these  refined  criti- 
cisms to  indicate  the  attraction  of  the  mere  subjects  themselves.  How 
attractively  they  are  treated — with  what  thoughtfulness  and  breadth  of 
view,  as  well  as  genial  temper  and  lively  sympathy — ^the  reader  who  has 
seen  them  in  their  original  form,  cannot  be  unaware;  the  reader  who  is 
hitherto  unacquainted  with  them,  may  now  gladly  learn.  Tennyson  leads 
the  tuneful  choir — as  the  most  modern  of  poets — whose  mind  is  in  exact 
harmony  with  the  times  in  which  he  lives— and  who  is  here  said,  more 
than  any  other,  to  echo  back  the  complexities,  the  subtleties,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  world's  history,  and  who 

*  Poems  and  Essays  by  the  late  William  Caldwell  Boscoe.  Edited,  with  a 
Frefiitory  Memoir,  by  his  Brother-in-law,  Richard  Holt  Hntton.  Two  Tols. 
London:  Chapman  and  HalL    186a 
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"  treads  with  closer  footsteps  than  any  other  on  the  heels  of  those  whis- 
perings of  the  unseen  that  never  cease  to  haunt  us."  To  him  succeeds 
the  Classical  Scliool  of  English  Poetry,  as  represented  by  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  is  incidentally  declared  to  owe  part  of  his  charm  to  the 
very  absence  of  deep  and  engrossing  feelings  in  his  nature.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing follows — whose  poetry  *'  is  isolated  and  sedentary  ;  not  isolated  in  its 
sympathies,  which  are  as  warm  and  tender  as  poet's  need  to  be ;  but  her 
voice  comes  as  the  voice  of  one  who  has  always  dwelt  apart,  and  felt  for 
men  and  admired  Nature  at  a  distance,  rather  than  walked  familiarly  in 
the  common  pathways."  Then  we  have  the  Conversation  and  Poctiy  of 
Rogers — who  is  pronounced  deficient  in  power  of  really  observing  men— 
curious  in  the  husks  of  things — provided  with  plenty  of  nuts  through  life, 
and  spending  it  in  cracking  them,  dilating  upon  and  preserving  the 
shells,  instead  of  eating  and  digesting  the  kernels.  Thomas  Moore^ 
again,  is  rated  considerably  below  the  Holland  House  standard.  Gray  is 
made  the  text  for  a  discourse  on  the  Theory  of  Poetic  Expresnon; 
Crabbe  for  another  on  Unideal  Poetry;  and  De  Foe  for  a  third  on  XJn- 
ideal  Fiction.  Then  we  come  to  an  exposition  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  cha- 
racteristics, as  Artist  and  Moralist ;  and  presently  to  one  of  Sir  £.  B. 
Ly  tton's  achievements,  first  and  last,  in  the  threefold  capacity  of  Novelist, 
Philosopher,  and  Poet.  The  Bront6  sisters — we  could  almost  style  them 
the  weird  sisters — are  feelingly  and  eloquently  discussed.  Add  to  these 
more  than  one  essay  on  story-books  for  children — a  topic  sure  to  be 
handled  with  sense  and  spirit  by  a  man  so  fond  of  children,  and  so  con- 
versant with  their  ways,  and  studious  of  their  likings  and  latent  powers, 
as  was  the  gifted  author  whose  early  loss  we  have,  in  the  reliques  now 
before  us,  good  reason  to  lament. 

His  brother-in-law  enlivens  the  Prefatory  Memoir  with  a  few— too  few 
— pleasant  specimens  of  Mr.  Hoscoe's  correspondence,  the  manner  of 
which  is  oftei^  as  piquant  as  it  is  easy.  There  is  occasionally  an  almost 
Elia  touch  of  humour  in  the  writer's  epistolary  exaggerations.  As  where 
he  thus  describes — two  years  before  his  death,  and  that  occurred  before 
he  was  five-and-thirty — his  feelings  of  old  age  and  decaying  memory ; 
feelings,  it  would  appear,  not  altogether  fictitious  or  fanciful,  as  Mr. 
Hutton  expressly  takes  note  of  the  '^  very  rapidly  increasing  indications 
of  age  in  his  face  and  bearing  which  all  his  friends  observed  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,"  and  which  bore  token  to  the  frailty  of  a  consti- 
tution sadly  undermined  by  asthma  in  an  aggravated  form.  '*  As  for 
me,"  writes  this  young  man  of  thirty-three,  "  I  have  all  the  sensations  of 
an  old  man  of  sixty ;  I  know  all  he  feels.  My  mind  is  a  chaos  as  fiEir  as 
knowledge  goes.  I  confound  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  in  my  own  mind, 
believe  that  Priam  was  found  sitting  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage  and  said 
something  to  a  slave.  A  dagger  is  mixed  up  with  it.  I  believe,  and  do 
not  believe,  that  Montesquieu  and  Nestor  were  two  French  prelates, 
famous,  the  one  for  sanctity,  the  other  for  funeral  sermons.  I  know 
Robespierre  was  a  little  man,  and  broke  his  jawbone  with  a  pistol-shot. 
I  know  they  took  the  Bastille,  and  this  is  what  I  know  of  the  French 
Revolution.  I  see  all  the  papers  are  full  of  India  now  :  I  remember  about' 
India.  There's  a  story  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Bombay,  and  Lord  Cli?e 
was  tried  in  Westminster  Hall  about  some  old  Indian  ladies'  jewellery. 
There  was  Warren  Hastings  too  ;  he  was  out  in  India.  It.  was  after  he 
came  back,  I  suppose,  that  that  curious  scene  took  place  with  Richard  III. 
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You  remember  about  his  *  baring  his  shrivelled  arm.'  He  was  executed, 
I  think;  but  perhaps  there  is  some  confusion."  And  so  on.  That  last 
peuUetre  qualification  clause  is  impayahle.  One  might  think  the  writer 
was  fresh  from  studying  the  candidates'  papers  at  some  Civil  Service 
Examination.  But  how  Charles  Lamb  would  have  *^  tasted "  a  corre- 
spondent of  this  sort— ^and  have  delighted  to  outdo  his  confessions  by 
avowing  a  degree  of  ignorance  incomparably  greater. — Elsewhere  Mr. 
Hoscoe  reminds  us,  in  the  matter  of  irony,  of  the  Opium-eater  and  his 
Esthetics  of  Murder;  as  where  he  upholds  his  favourite  dogma  that  very 
distinguished  prbfessional  tact  and  mental  capacity  are  required  for  excel- 
lence in  the  pursuit  of  pocket-picking  and  housebreaking;  maintaining 
that,  *' pursued  in  a  scientific  and  serioys  spirit,"  it  is  not  without  its 
strong  recommendations  ;  and  that,*  could  he  himself  but  have  accepted 
the  moral  assumptions  of  that  vocation,  he  should  have  greatly  excelled  as 
a  general  practitioner.  "  I  should  make  a  very  good  pickpocket,"  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Smith  Osier,  *'  and  should  be  sure  when  transported  to  be 
distinguished  for  my  ?ood  behaviour.  What  a  splendid  convert  I  should 
make  according  to  the  new  plan,  and  how  I  should  flourish  on  it!" 
Pocket-picking,  he  said,  was  intellectually  the  higher  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, because  success  in  it  required  so  much  finer  an  insight  into  the 
mind  and  countenance  of  your  victims.  "  Before  you  can  enter  into  a 
gentleman's  pocket,  you  must  be  able  to  enter  into  his  feelings."  There 
is  an  amusing  letter  to  Mr.  Langton  Sanford,  on  the  gross  incapacity  of 
ordinary  burglars,  which  is  quite  instinct  vrith  the  spirit  of  the  celebrated 
jeu  d*esprity  already  referred  to,  on  Murder  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

His  biographer  writes  with  fond  and  natural  partiality,  but  not  without 
solid  ground  for  it,  and  good  cause  to  show  for  it,  on  Mr.  Roscoe's  rich 
humour,  his  singular  harmony  of  character,  his  social  ease  and  insight,  the 
ideal  depth  and  patient  meditativeness  of  his  judgment,  his  public  spirit 
and  manly  political  interests,  the  sincerity  and  trustfulness  of  his  friend- 
ship, the  refined  humanity  of  his  tastes,  the  perfect  veracity  and  light, 
fresh  beauty  of  his  imagination,  and  the  true  humility  of  his  faith.  These 
were  qualities  to  make  a  man  loved  and  lamented.  And  in  various  degrees 
they  are  manifest  in  his  Remains — with  the  like  effect.  It  is  an  enviable 
destiny,  that ;  even  though  a  poor  seven  lustres  see  the  destiny  wrought 
out. 

We  can  find  space  for  but  one  brief  illustration  of  the  poet.  The  fol- 
lowing Sonnet,  dated  '^Richmond,  1852,"  is  addressed  to  his  Mother — 
and  there  is  a  tranquil  charm  about  it  that  attracts  us  to  them  both : 

As  winter,  in  some  mild  autiunnal  da^s. 
Breathes  such  an  air  as  joungest  sprmg  discloses. 
So  age  in  thee  renews  an  infant's  grace, 
And  clothes  thy  cheek  in  soft  November  roses. 
Time  hath  made  friends  with  Beauty  in  thy  face. 
And,  since  the  wheeling  Fates  must  be  obeyed. 
White  rime  upon  thy  gracious  head  he  lays, 
But  whispers  gently  not  to  be  afraid ; 
And  tenderly,  like  one  that  leads  the  bHnd, 
He  soothes  thy  lingering  footsteps  to  the  pate. 
While  that  great  i&igel,  who  there  keeps  his  state, 
Smiles  to  behold  with  what  slow  feet  he  moves. 
Move  slowlier,  gentlier  yet,  0  Time !  or  find 
A  way  to  fix  her  here,  bound  by  our  filial  love^, 
June — ^voL.  cxix.  no.  cccclxxiv.  o 
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LOVE.SMITTEN. 

(from  HORACE.) 

By  W.  Chables  Kekt. 

I. 
Vbktjs  !  mother  of  the  latighing, 

Bosy,  little  Cupid  throng ; 
Bacchus !  ever  blithely  quaffing 

Gk)blets  hrimmed  'mid  feast  and  song^ 
Thou,  too,  0  voluptuous  Leisure ! 
Haunt  of  every  wanton  pleasure. 
Bring  me  back  youth's  vanished  treasure- 

Lov^  -that  yet  may  life  prolong. 

n. 
I'or  again  am  I  by  glatfcfes 

Slain,  and  snared  by  maiden  wiles. 
Drowned  in  dim  remembered  fancies, 

"Basking  thus  in  Glycera's  smiles : 
'Parian  marble  ne'er  such  splendour 
Hath  as  when  her  features  tender 
Shine  with  lustrous  charms  that  render 

Half  unseen  their  latent  guiles. 

m. 
All  the  Paphian  goddess,  rushing 

Through  my  breast  in  rhythmic  veins^ 
For  my  heart's  love-fountain  gushing, 

Leaves  forlorn  'fair  Cyprus'  plains : 
Songs  of  Scythian  falchions  ringing. 
Bongs  of  Parthian  arrows  springing 
Prom  reverted  bows — ^Love's  singing 

Hushes  now  as  worthless  strains. 

rv. 
Beared  an  altar  blooming  greenly. 

Clothed  with  sods  of  turf  and  thyme. 
Crowned  by  verdant  wreaths  serenely 

Woven  at  their  budding  time ; 
Hence  my  prayers,  like  incense  soaring. 
Prom  my  heart's  libations  pouring — 
Venus,  won  by  rites  adoring, 

Brims  with  vernal  love  life's  prime. 
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THE  PHOTESTANT  CHITRCH  AT  METZ  * 

The  worthy  pastor  of  the  Protestant  church  of  Metz,  addressing  his 
congregation  as  the  ^*  faithful  of  the  church  of  Metz/'  remarks  that  they 
are  ignorant  6f  the  grievous  persecutions  hy  which  the  adversaries  of 
reform  endeavoured  to  annihilate  that  which  he  also  terms  as  par  emu 
nence  their  "  Eglise  de  France,"  so  steadfast  in  its  faith,  and  so  pure  in 
its  manners;  and  that  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  sufiferings  of  its 
brethren,  because  nothing  has  as  yet  oeen  published  upon  the  subject. 
It  came  to  his  knowledge,  however,  that  a  small  volume  had  been  printed 
in  Germany  by  the  Sieur  Jean  Olry,  which  narrated  in  the  quaint  and 
simple  language  of  the  time  the  misfortunes  that  befel  himself  and  his 
family  at  the  epodh  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  and  after 
many  fruitless  inquiries  and  researches,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering a  copy  of  this  rare  opuscule  in  the  library  of  Cassel,  in  Hesse, 
and,  struck  with  the  deep  and  moving  interest  of  the  story  which  it 
relates,  he  had  it  reprinted,  in  order,  he  says,  that  its  perusal  may  attach 
the  members  of  his  congregation  still  more  strongly  to  the  Church  of 
which  God  has  graciously  permitted  them  to  be  members. 

Jean  Olry,  it  is  necessaiy  to  premise,  born  at  Metz,  and  christened 
there  on  the  21st  of  July,  1623,  was  one  of  a  numerous  and  respectable 
'family  long  resident  in  that  city.  Jean  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and 
he  purchased  a  business  as  notary  royal  of  a  Protestant— Bourgeois  by 
name — in  1654.  He  married  the  same  year  Judith,  daughter  of  a 
"  noble  homme,"  Jean  du  Tems  du  Portail,  commissary  of  war  in  Lor- 
raine, Germany,  and  Luxembourg.  No  less  than  eighteen  children  were 
bom  of  this  marriage,  and  the  worthy  pastor,  who  paces  on  record  from 
the  books  of  the  church  not  only  their  names,  but  those  of  their  god- 
fathers and  godmothers,  remarks  that  these  names  and  their  qualities 
attest  what  high  consideration  the  family  enjoyed  among  their  co-reli- 
gionaries.  Jean  Olry  himself  was  elder  of  the  church,  and  he  possessed 
a  farm  at  Flocourt,  as  well  as  his  town  offices  as  a  notary.  Only  five 
out  of  the  eighteen  children  were  alive  in  1687,  the  epoch  of  the  ^et^e^ 
cution  of  the  church  at  Metz,  and  two  years  after  the  bigotry  of  Louvois, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  great  Colbert,  added  to  the  austere  immorality 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  had  won  from  a  weak,,  profligate,  and  imbecile 
monarch — the  same  who  had  once  been  "le  grand  monarque" — the 
infamous  revocation  of  the  edict  enacted  by  Henri  IV.,  of  glorious,  but 
not  untarnished,  memory.  The  five  children  in  question  were  Jean, 
Judith,  Anne,  Marie,  and  Susanne.  Jean  had  been  brought  up  to  the 
law  like  his  father,  but  shipwrecked  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  and  made  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  Dunkirk,  he  abjured  his  faith  before  returning  to  his 
native  city;  Judith,  at  this  signal  epoch  of  persecution  and  dragonnades, 
was  imprisoned  in  the  convent  of  the  Propagation,  and  removed  thence 
to  that  of  the  Benedictines,  at  Besan^on ;  Marie,  who  had  wedded  the 
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lord  of  Moichet,  appears  to  have  made  her  escape  into  Germany; 
Susanne,  after  having  been,  like  her  sister,  incarcerated  in  the  convent  of 
the  Propagation,  was  sent  to  the  convent  of  the  Annunciation,  at  Yau- 
couleurs;  the  mother  underwent  the  same  persecutions,  and  was  removed 
to  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines,  at  Besan^on.  Thus  was  thb  once 
united  and  pious  family  broken  up  in  1687,  never  to  meet  together  again 
on  this  earth.  Jean  Olry  died  a  magistrate  at  Cassel,  in  Hesse,  in  1707, 
having  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four. 

One  word  as  to  the  Protestant  church  at  Metz.  The  evangelipal 
doctrines,  which,  in  the  words  of  its  gentle  pastor,  ''  were  a  return  to 
the  apostolic  teaching,"  took  early  root  in  what  he  is  also  pleased  to 
designate  as  the  ''  Messine  Hepubuc."  It  is  of  no  small  importance  in 
the  present  day,  when  the  abrupt  dislocation  of  religious  ties,  following 
upon  a  long  social  disorganisation,  threaten  the  vast  territory  of  France 
with  proximate  changes,  to  see  how  tenaciously  localities  abide  by  their 
traditions  of  old.  Humble,  quiet,  but  stubborn  individuality  is  too  often 
overlooked  in  the  excitement  and  turmoil  of  politics.  We  wonder  what 
Savoy  is  doing  upon  changing  its  allegiance,  or  Switzerland  when  its 
liberties  and  independence,  nay,  its  very  existence,  is  menaced  p  Bat  we 
forget  to  sympathise  with  the  deeply  outraged  feelings  buried  in  the 
secret  heart  of  the  peasant  and  the  mountaineer.  Yet  it  is  of  such  indi- 
vidualities that  the  mass  is  constituted;  only  in  our  times  the  mass  is  too 
often  led  by  the  nose,  and  the  members  follow,  imagining,  in  their  igno- 
rance, that  they  must  of  necessity  pursue  the  direction  taken  by  their 
most  prominent  featiure,  and  the  one  that  is  most  readily  made  a  handle 
or  a  tool  of,  as  occasion  may  require. 

But  without  going  to  Savoy  or  Helvetia,  to  the  Beamais,  the  Basque, 
or  the  Breton,  we  have  only,  and  that  in  our  own  times,  to  cross  the 
Yosges,  and  we  become  sensible  of  a  local  feeling,  which  is  as  refreshing 
as  is  the  wine  of  the  fair  Moselle  itself.  Hence,  Monsieur  le  Pasteur  of 
the  church  of  Metz  is  very  particular  in  pointing  out  that  the  family  of 
Tems  du  Portail,  although  Protestant  and  noble,  and  enjoying*  lucrative 
government  and  administrative  appointments,  was  not  originally  Messine, 
whereas  the  family  Olry,  albeit  of  less  import,  obtains  lugher  credit  in 
the  pastor's  eyes  as  almost  indigenous  to  the  place. 

The  Reformation  had  some  nve  hundred  followers  at  Metz  as  early  as 
1519  to  1521.  In  1524,  a  Cordelier,  sumamed  le  Bon  Disciple,  a  Fran- 
ciscan, and  an  Augustine,  Jean  Chatelain  by  name,  preached  the  Reformed 
doctrines  publicly,  and  the  latter  was  so  successful,  that  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  cruel  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  had  him  burnt  alive  on 
the  12th  of  January,  1526.  One  Jean  Leclerc  was  committed  to  the 
flames  at  the  same  epoch  for  having  broken  an  image  of  the  Virg^  in 
the  burial-ground  of  St.  Louis,  outside  the  gate  St.  Thiebaut.  William 
Farel,  another  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  reformers  of  Lor- 
raine, was  driven  about  from  place  to  place,  and  upon  one  occasion  his 
congregation,  surprised  at  Gorze  by  the  Lorrains,  had  several  of  their 
number  slain.  Ml  meetings  were  after  that  held  in  secret,  till,  in  1559, 
a  church  arose  in  Metz,  having  its  regular  pastors  and  a  congregation, 
which,  in  1561,  amounted  to  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  souls.  Although 
Metz  belonged,  as  an  imperial  city,  to  Germany  up  to  the  year  1552, 
the  language  of  the  country  was  French,  and  Reform  came  from,  that 
country.    Hence  the  church  attached  itself  from  the  beginning,  in  what 
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regarded  doctrine  and  discipline,  to  the  French  Reformed  Church,  but 
without  ever  uniting  itself  more  closely.  It  always  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence, and  it  became,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  most 
important  Protestant  churches  in  France,  having  a  congregation  of  about 
ten  thousand  souls.  It  had,  at  that  epoch,  three  places  of  worship  :  one 
at  Metz,  one  at  Hor&^ue  (au  Sablon),  and  another  at  Courcelles-Chaussyy 
with  five  pastors.  The  Protestants  inhabited  various  villages,  and  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  number  of  chS^teaux,  properties,  and  farms,  all  which 
the  good  pastor  Cuvier  takes  manifest  delight  in  enumerating,  as  also 
the  counsellors,  barristers,  procureurs,  notaries,  government  employes, 
professional  men,  merchants,  and  others  who  graced  the  Church  by  their 
sublunary  dignities,  or,  equally  probably,  were  indebted  for  their  worldly 
success  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  their  faith.  In  1664,  the  Carme- 
lites petitioned  that  the  Huguenots  should  be  restricted  from  passing 
before  their  convent  on  their  way  to  worship,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
turbance created  by  their  numerous  carriages.  So  powerful  had  the 
Protestant  community  become  at  Metz,  that  before  the  unfortunate  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  they  had  been  accused  by  the  more  bigoted 
Catholics  with  oppressing  the  Roman  Church. 

Religious  controversies  and  hostilities  had  manifested  themselves,  indeed, 
ere  this.  In  1654,  the  Protestant  pastors  were  interdicted  the  entrance  to 
hospitals  to  comfort  the  sick.  In  1656,  the  Jesuits  aroused  open  mani- 
festations of  hostility  against  them.  In  1657,  a  Huguenot  song,  which 
began, 

Retirez-vous,  papistes, 

Venez  lb  J^sus-Cnrist; 

Soyez  dvang^stes 

Et  laissez  Tantechrist, 

was  burnt  by  the  public  executioner.  In  1662,  the  Roman  Catholics 
sought  to  eject  the  Protestants  from  the  city.  Individual  persecutions 
became  frequent.  The  schools  were  closed,  and  they  were  even  only 
allowed  to  bury  their  dead  at  certain  hours.  It  was  forbidden  to  bring 
up  children  of  mixed  marriages  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  young  girls 
were  carried  oflF  forcibly  to  the  convent  of  tlie  Propagation,  At  length 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  came,  to  strike  an  almost  fatal  blow 
at  this  prosperous  church.  Not  only  did  it  utterly  ruin  the  whole  esta- 
blishment, but  it  drove  all  the  most  respectable,  the  most  wealthy,  and 
the  most  enlightened  citizens  from  the  place.  They  took  refuge  in 
Holland,  in  Hesse,  and  in  Brandenburg;  and  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial resources  of  the  city  were  at  the  same  time  virtually  annihilated. 
Few  or  none  remained,  except  such  as  had  either  secretly  or  really  abjured 
their  faith.  In  1738,  there  were  only  eight  or  nine  Protestant  families  at 
the  Sablons.  A  few  families  remained  at  Metz,  at  Jouy,  at  Lerry,  at 
Chieulles,  at  Courcelles-Chaussy,  and  at  Silly.  But  they  were  obliged  to 
send  their  children  abroad  to  receive  their  education.  To  contract  mar- 
riage they  had  to  go  to  Ludwiller,  Deux-Ponts,  Sarrebruck,  or  Altwiller. 
They  communicated  at  the  first- mentioned  place,  travelling  through  the 
woods  at  night;  and  even  then  they  were  often  pursued  and  arrested.  In 
1 790,  the  pastor  Holzach,  of  Ludwiller,  took  up  his  residence  at  Courcelles ; 
and  at  last,  in  1802,  the  Protestants  of  the  '^  Messin'*  obtained  a  resident 
pastor  and  a  place  of  worship  at  Metz,  and  the  congregation  has  already 
doubled  within  the  last  fifty  years.     "Veuille  le   Seigneur,"  says  the 
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present  worthy  pastor,  '^  qu'elle  voie  luire  encore  pour  elle  les  jours  de 
son  ancienne  prosperite!  Puisse-t-elle,  pour  cela,  demeurer  ferme  dans 
sa  foi  et  fidele  k  TEvangile  du  Seigneur!" 

And  now  for  the  narrative  of  the  Sieur  Jean  Olry.  On  the  20th  of 
October,  1685,  the  Procureur-General  au  Parlement  de  Metz,  accom- 
panied by  the  officers  of  justice  and  others,  went  to  the  Protestant  church 
of  that  town,  and,  after  putting  his  seals  upon  the  boxes  containing  the 
communion  pUte,  linen,  &c.,  he  placed  padlocks  on  the  doors.  The 
pastors  at  once  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  elders  of  the  Church  and 
heads  of  families  in  the  house  of  M.  Ancillon,  the  oldest  minister,  and  it 
was  there  resolved  to  send  two  elders  as  a  deputation  to  the  king.  The 
deputation  having  met  with  no  success,  great  consternation  prevailed 
throughout  the  city ;  on  the  one  hand  were  heard  nothing  but  regrets ^ 
and  complaints,  on  the  other  mockery  and  insolence.  Many,  foreseeing 
the  calamities  to  which  the  Church  was  about  to  be  exposed,  at  once  left 
the  place  with  their  families,  to  take  refuge  in  other  countries. 

On  Monday,  the  22nd  of  the  same  month,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  of  that  of  Nimes,  was  publicly  read,  and  orders  were  issued 
for  the  destruction  of  the  *'  temple,"  as  also  of  the  buildings  conneeted 
with  it.  The  mob  hastened  to  carry  out  the  order,  broke  open  the  doors 
with  hatchets  and  hanuners,  tumbled  down  the  roof,  and  finally  the  walls, 
even  to  the  foundations;  and  so  great  was  their  zeal,  that  by  the  evenii^ 
of  the  same  day  scarcely  a  vestige  of  building  remained.  The  Protestants: 
continuing  all  this  time  to  fly  the  city,  guards  were  posted  on  the  24th 
at  the  gates  to  arrest  the  fugitives,  and  others  were  despatched  to  the 
bridges  over  the  Sarre,  along  the  roads,  and  even  into  the  woods,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  runaways.  The  peasants  were  at  the  same  time  ordered  to 
assist  in  arresting  all  such ;  and  those  who  were  thus  caught  were,  the 
men  sent  to  the  galores,  and  the  females  to  the  convents.  Some  of  the 
former  escaped  from  their  prisons,  and  the  latter,  according  to  the  Sieor 
Jean  Olry,  ^<  gave  glory  to  God  by  their  constancy  and  firmness,  which' 
astonished  even  their  keepers."  The  four  pastors  were  alone  permitted  to 
hire  a  boat,  with  which  they  descended  the  Moselle,  whence  they  ulti- 
mately reached  the  city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  There  were  at  that 
time  nothing  but  tears  and  moans,  relieved  by  zealous  prayer,  among  the 
Protestants.  The  townspeople,  hitherto  so  friendly,  now  insulted  them 
with  opprobrious  epithets,  as  '*  cursed  heretics,  Calvinists,  and  schismatid^ 
and  as  rebels ;"  whilst  the  soldiery  boasted  that  their  houses  would  be 
mllaged,  and  themselves  massacred,  unless  they  became  Roman  Catholici. 
The  hostility  between  the  parties  was  increased  by  a  rumour  that  spread 
through  the  city,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Protestants 
to  fire  the  houses,  and  to  make  their  escape  in  the  tumult,  defending 
themselves  to  the  last  against  their  oppressors.  A  sense  of  common 
danger  led  M.  de  Charruel,  ^'intendant  des  trois  ^veches,"  to  temporise 
with  the  people ;  he  summoned  the  elders  into  his  presence,  and  told  them 
that  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Munster,  of  1648,  by  which  Metz  was 
ceded  to  France,  and  which  assured  religious  liberty,  should  be  regarded.' 

Not  trusting  to  these  promises,  a  party  of  sixty,  comprising  several 
officers  of  rank,  persons  of  quality,  and  professional  men,  besides  women 
and  children,  made  their  escape  under  the  guidance  of  the  Marquis  of 
Yarenne,  who  commanded  a  battalion  of  the  regiment  of  Turenne ;  but 
a. Tillage  mayor  having  betrayed  them  to  M.  de  la  Breteschoy  gpYera(»  of 
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Hombourg,  between  Sarrebruck  and  Kayseislaateni,  the  latter  set  out  at 
the  head  of  a  party  of  dragoons  and  the  officers  of  the  garrison  to  intercept 
them.  The  fu^tives  defended  themselves  for  some  time,  but,  being  over- 
powered, they  took  to  flight,  some  effecting  their  escape ;  but  the  greater 
part  were  taken  prisoners  to  Hombourg,  where  many  were  forced  to 
abjure  their  Mth. 

On  the  1st  (^  November,  1685,  the  president  Charles  Colbert  deprived 
by  superior  orders  the  Sieur  Jean  Olry,  and  all  other  comisdlors  and 
notaries  of  the  Reformed  religion,  of  their  licenses  to  practise ;  and  this, 
was  followed  up  by  an  invasion  of  thek  studies^  and  by  putting  the 
government  seflj  upon  all  their  papers  and  public  acts.  Their  offices 
were  afterwards  sold  by  auction,  and  certain  round  sums  of  money 
pocketed  by  the  officials.  The  most  insolent  of  the  soldiery  were  at  the 
same  time  billeted  in  their  houses ;  and  one  of  them  sorely  tried  Jean 
Olry's  patience,  by  endeavouring  to  precipitate  his  eldest  daughter  down 
a  welL  *'  But,"  he  adds,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  Christian,  after  having 
appealed  to  the  authorities  in  vain,  and  "  having  made  my  wife  and 
diwghter  senable  of  the  little  justice  we  had  to  expect  at  the  hands=  of  our 
enemies,  we  resolved  to  exercbe  the  patience  which  God  exacted  from  us,, 
and  abide  till  it  pleased  Him  t»/ deliver  us."  Every  day  new  proclama- 
tions were  made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  depriving  the  Protestants  of  further 
'  liberties  and  privileges.  Amongst  others  was  one  which  made  the  parents 
responsible  for  tiie  flight  of  their  children;  and  many  were  imprisoned  and 
fined.  This  not  sufficing,  the  Host  waa  earned  about  the  town  without 
the  usual  bell,  and  the  brethren,  taken  by  surprise,  were  accused  either 
with  avoiding  it,  or  not  paying  it  due  respect,  aiod  were  mulcted  in  heavy 
fines,  or  imprisoned  for  long  periods. 

The  Sieur  Jean  Olry  escaped  these  perils,  but  only  to  be  reserved  for 
more  severe  trials*  An  edict  had  been  published  to  the  effect  that  all  those 
who  reftised  to  take  the  Sacrament  in  iUness  should  be  condemned,  if  they 
recovered,,  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  confiscation  of  thek  goods ;  if  they 
died,  their  bodies  ^lould  be  taken  to  the  prison,  whence  they  should  be 
conveyed  on  a  hurdle  to  the  slaughter-grounds,  and  cast  amidst  the  offal 
and  bones  of  dead  animals.  The  first  whose  body  was  subjected  to  this 
infamous  treatment  was  one  Bobin,  a  master  shoemaker,  who  oied  at  Metz ; 
the  second  was  an  aged  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  the  same  dty,  who 
during  his  lifetime  had  been  respected  by  all  parties ;  and  the  third  wae 
the  wife  of  Jean  Baudesso%  a  merchant.  The  public  exhibition  of  these 
dead  bodies  dragged  along  by  the  executioner,  their  hair  clotted  with  mud, 
to  be  cast  away  amid  garbage,  excited  horror  even  in  the  nunds  of  the 
Papists* 

But  such  proceedings,  worthy  only  ^'of  tigers  and  derils,"  having 
failed  to  procure  converts,  tile  dragoons  were  ordered  to  march  upon. 
Meta^  where  they  arrived  in  a  few  days,  making  their  entry  in  triumph. 
The  next  day  the  Protestants  received  orders  to  attend  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  intendant  informed  them  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  king*s  orders  to  the  effect  that  they  should  abjure  their  religion 
and  become  Roman  Catholics,  or  that  the  dragoons  should  be  let  loose 
upon  them,  and  force  them  to  obedience.  Two  hours  only  were  given  to 
them  for  consideration.  A  great  many  Protestants,  discouraged  by  long 
persecution,  yielded  to  these  menaces,  to  the  infinite  grief  of  the  Sieur 
Jean  Ofary,^  who  attributes  their  weakness  to  the  anger  of  God,  exdted  by 
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their  cowardice  and  want  of  zeal.  The  Sieur  Jean  being  among  the 
stubborn,  he  had  eight  dragoons — '^  incarnations  of  Satan,"  he  calls  them 
— quartered  upon  him,  and  they  began  by  eating  and  drinking  their  fill, 
and  threatening  worse  for  the  night.  Heaven,  however,  sent  them  help 
in  this  extremity  in  the  person  of  a  good  captain,  who  had  previously 
lodged  in  their  house,  and  the  soldiers  having  drunk  themselves  asleep, 
they  were  enabled  to  make  their  escape,  but  only  by  abandoning  all  they 
haa  to  their  persecutors.  The  wife  and  eldest  daughter  had  to  go  in  one 
direction,  the  servant  and  youngest  daughter  in  another,  and  Ohry  him- 
self in  a  third.  Nobody  daring  to  harbour  him,  he  wandered  in  the  streets 
till  his  heart  misgave  him,  and  fearing  for  his  family  more  than  for  himself 
'*  je  fis  une  action,''  he  relates,  '*  qui  me  doit  donner  de  la  confusion,  et 
de  laquelle  je  dois  demander  pardon  £t  Dieu  jusqu'au  jour  de  ma  mort" 
He  allowed  himself,  deprived  of  all  grace,  to  be  conducted  to  the  arch- 
bishop, where  he  abjured  his  faith.  This  done,  an  order  was  given  to  him 
to  dismiss  the  dragoons ;  but  he  w^as  four  days  before  he  recovered  his  wife 
and  daughter,  who  spent  the  first  night  in  a  Jewish  synagogue;  the  second 
in  the  Saussaies,  lying  on  planks ;  the  third  in  a  hole  in  the  old  walls  of 
the  citadel ;  and  returning  home  on  the  fourth,  they  were  obliged,  amidst 
tears  and  sobs,  to  follow  the  example  given  to  them  by  the  Sieur  Jean. 
"  We  were  thus  reunited,"  he  says  ;  "  but,  good  God,  in  what  a  manner! 
with  the  mark  of  the  Beast  on  our  foreheads,  and,  in  that  state,  without 
hope  of  being  allowed  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  from  which  our 
perfidy  and  cowardice  would  for  ever  exclude  us,  since  we  had  not  resisted, 
even  unto  death,  as  our  duty  commanded  us  to  do." 

Still,  however,  under  these  trying  circumstances,  they  found  consola- 
tion in  the  Holy  Writ;  they  put  faith  in  repentance,  and  they  resolved 
not  to  attend  mass,  but  to  seek  for  mercy  and  forgiveness.  The  seals  were 
removed  from  Olry's  papers,  and  he  was  allowed  to  practise  his  profes- 
sion, but  under  the  strictest  surveillance ;  and  as  the  country  people  were 
in  the  habit  of  asking  notaries  for  copies  of  acts  chiefly  on  Sundays,  this 
was  made  use  of  to  accuse  him  of  holding  secret  meetings. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1687,  the  cruel  Marquis  of  Boufflers,  colonel 
of  dragoons,  arrived  at  Metz,  and  at  once  issued  ordei*s  that  all  those  who 
had  abjured  should  attend  mass,  or  that  the  refractory  shoidd  be  punished. 
All  children  must  at  the  same  time  be  given  up  to  be  educated  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  under  the  pain  of  imprisonment  This  last  edict 
was  the  cause  of  greater  affliction  than  any  others,  and  many  were  sent 
to  the  galdres  for  having  secreted  or  sent  away  their  children.  But  the 
tyranny  of  the  new  governor  did  not  cease  even  here;  it  was  determined 
to  exile  some  among  those  who  appeared  most  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
their  old  religion,  and  the  Sieur  Jean  Olry  was  among  those  thus 
signalised.  "  In  which  matter,"  he  adds,  "  God  showed  that  He  had  pity 
on  me,  and  that  He  wished  to  honour  me  by  His  paternal  corrections^ 
which  puts  upon  me  the  obligation  to  thank  Him,  and  to  bless  His  holy 
name,  even  until  death."  • 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1687,  a  lieutenant  and  several  soldiers  came 
to  summon  the  Sieur  Jean  before  M.  Boufflers.  He  was  forced  away, 
without  money  in  his  pocket,  without  having  had  time  to  bid  his  vrife  and 
daughter  farewell,  without  having  had  time  even  to  strengthen  himself  by 
prayer.  1  nstead  of  being  conducted  before  the  governor,  he  was  led  to 
the  citadel,  where  he  was  received  by  the  commandant,  M.  de  Beraut 
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M«  de  Poeydar^,  ''capitalne  au  regiment  royal  des  Yaisseaux,"  and  of  a 
noble  family,  was  led  in  prisoner  at  the  same  time.  Both  being  ordered 
to  the  room  already  occupied  by  the  *'  Seigneur  de  Mainvilliers,  capitaine 
au  regiment  de  la  Ferte,"  they  were  further  joined  there  by  another 
captive,  '^  the  Seigneur  de  Rochefort,''  also  a  *'  capitaine  au  regiment  de 
Bourgogne."  The  next  day  M.  de  Boufflers  summoned  other  of  the  lead- 
ing Protestants  of  the  place  into  his  presence,  and  bade  them  attend  mass 
within  three  days,  beginning  with  that  at  midnight.  Only  one  Charles 
Goffin,  an  adyocate,  remained  behind,  and  told  M.  de  Boufflers  that  if  he 
had  not  spoken  in  the  presence  of  his  co-religionaries,  it  was  only  that  he 
might  not  implicate  them,  but,  as  to  himself,  he  would  never  attend  mass* 
He  was  accordingly  at  once  committed  to  a  dungeon,  whence  he  was 
exiled  to  America,  where  he  died.  His  wife  made  her  escape  to  Berlin. 
The  family  was  one  of  the  best  connected  in  the  province,  and  M.  Goffin, 
respected  by  every  one  who  knew  him,  was  at  that  time  upwards  of  sixty 
years  of  age.  The  same  fatal  day  was  terminated  by  the  execution  of  the 
mayor  of  Grosieux,  and  of  his  son,  only  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age,  who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  peasant  in  their  attempt  to 
make  their  escape.  A  poor  man  and  woman  who  had  abetted  them  in 
their  flight  were  hung  with  them  at  the  same  time. 

On  Tuesday,  December  22nd,  1687,  the  Sieur  Jean  Olry,  received 
orders  to  mount  horse,  in  company  with  captains  Poeydar6  and  Roche- 
fort,  in  order  to  be  transferred,  under  charge  of  fifty  dragoons,  to  the 
citadel  at  Verdun.  Messieurs  Charles  Goffin  and  De  Mainvilliers  joined 
the  same  party  subsequently.  The  ramparts  were  lined  with  people  to 
see  the  prisoners  led  off,  but  M.  Olry  was  not  permitted  to  bid  his  wife 
and  family  farewell.  The  melancholy  procession  reached  Verdun  at  three 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  Thursday,  and  they  were  confined  in  sepa- 
mte  cells,  with  a  sentinel  at  each  door.  The  commandant  of  the  citadel 
visited  them,  and  *'  mademoiselle"'*  his  wife,  who  had  known  M.  Olry  at 
Metz,  wept  when  she  saw  him.  He  learnt  from  her  the  sad  fate  that 
bad  befallen  his  family :  his  two  daughters  had  been  forcibly  removed  to 
the  convent  of  the  *' rropagation,"  and  hb  wife  to  a  convent  in  Franche 
Comt^.  His  youngest  daughter,  Susanne,  was  afterwards  removed  to 
the  convent  of  the  Annunciation,  at  Vaucouleurs.  The  wives  of  Captains 
de  Poeydar^  and  de  Rochefort  had  been  similarly  treated.  '*  This  sad 
news,"  says  M,  Olry,  "  overwhelmed  me,  and,  going  down  on  my  knees, 
I  complained  to  God  of  the  evils  with  which  my  mind  was  burdened, 
begging  him  to  have  pity  on  me,  and  acknowledging  that  1  had  merited 
my  afflictions  by  my  sins."  It  was  a  truly  trying  moment  the  contest 
with  ^'  the  flesh  and  blood,"  as  the  victim  designated  it.  His  afflictions  must 
have  been  severe.  It  was  still  in  the  power  of  these  brave  men  to  save 
themselves,  and  to  be  restored  to  their  wives  and  families,  by  submission; 
but  they  scorned  to  prostitute  their  consciences  and  barter  their  souls  for 
any  worldly  advantage. 

Whils't  at  Verdun  other  prisoners  were  brought  from  Metz,  and  the 
next  day  they  were  placed  in  two  different  vehicles,  and,  accompanied  by 
archers  and  musqueteers,  were  transferred  to  Sainte-Menehocdd,  where 

'*'  The  title  of  ''  mademoiselle"  was,  in  these  times,  given  to  ladies  of  quality 
even  when  married.  Hence  it  is  that  French  writers,  when  treating  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  often  speak  of  Mademoiselle  and  Madame  de  la  Vallibre,  De  Hon- 
tespan,  and  De  Fontanges,  indiscriminately. 
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they  arrived,  their  feet  lacerated  hy  the  shackles  that  had  been  p«it  on 
ihem,  and  their  bodies  in  agony  from  the  shaking  of  the  carts.  Curious 
that  this  was  the  road  taken,  a  little  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  by 
the  descendant  of  the  then  profligate  persecutor  of  diese  poor  Protestaat 
gentlemen,  and  upon  which,  being  captured,  he  was  taken  back  to  Paiis, 
to  perish  on  a  common  scaffold. 

The  next  night  they  slept  at  ChMons,  and  on  Saturday,  ai  sevai  in 
the  evening  they  arrived  at  Paris.  On  the  Monday  following  they  wers 
put  into  a  vehicle  of  a  better  class,  in  which  they  were  tzaneferred,  by 
Orleans,  Blois,  and  Poitiers,  to  La  Rochelle.  They  now  became  aware 
that  their  destiny  was  exile  from  the  land,  but  their  good  sjHrits  did  not 
&il  them.  Nay,  upon  one  occasion,  they  even  enjoyed  a  j(^  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  for  the  sound  of  a  bdl  having  dzatm 
several  to  the  windows  to  salute  the  passing  Host,  they  laughed  at  them 
heartily  when  they  found  it  was  a  bell  attached  to  a  miller's  cart.  Of  all 
things  that  the  Protestants  most  abominated  in  those  days  after  the  'Vir^ 
Mary,  whom  they  called  ^<  la  creature,"  was  the  supposed  traasnhstaatia- 
tion  oi  the  Host  into  the  body,  blood,  soul,  and  dLviaity  of  Christ,  and: 
which  they  scorned  as  the  most  debasing  idolatry.  Hence  it  was  that 
they  preferred  imprisonment  to  saluting  it,  and  exile  to  atteading: 
mass. 

At  Ro(^lle  they  were  transferred  to  the  Fort  Saint  Martin,  on  Aft 
island  of  Re,  where  they  found,  from  passages  of  Scripture  written  oa 
the  walls,  that  some  of  their  brethren  or  sisters  had  been  imprisoned 
before  them.*  After  having  passed  the  month  of  February  in  theat 
dungeons,  supported  by  constant  prayer  and  spiritual  exhortations,  tha 
commander  of  the  citadel  informed  them  that  they  must  prepare  to  em- 
bark on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  America.^  The  captain  of  toe  dap  was 
one  Thomas,  a  Rochellois,  recently  converted  from  Protestantism  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  he  treated  the  prisoners  kindly*-  B^sre 
their  departure,  three  ladies  of  Rochelle  came  on  board  witii  wines,  pie* 
serves,  shirts,  shoes,  kerchiefs,  and  other  [things,  as  also  a  smaA  siun  of 
money,  the  result  of  a  collection  they  had  made  in  the  town.  The  fiftup^ 
the  Capricieuxy  sailed  on  ^the  1st  of  March,  1688,  and  after  a  sough 
passage,  or  what  naturally  appeared  to  them  to  be  so,  with  only  a  great* 
coat  for  a  bed  and  a  little  bag  of  linen  for  a  pillow,  they  arrined  at  ths^ 
island  of  Martinique. 

Once  on  this  island  the  exiles  were  allowed  personal  liberty,  and  tof 
eaeh  was  allotted  a  small  grant  of  land,  which  he  must  demp  and  cidt^ 
vat^  and  from  which  alone  he  was  expected  to  derive  his  sobsislwioa 
Luckily  for  them  there  were  a  great  many  more  Prostestant  eidles  in  the 
i^nd,  and  these  hastened  to  relieve  their  unfortunate  brethren,  and  tft' 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  soften  the  sorrows  of  their  poMtiao* 
Olry  was  at  that  time  sixty-four  years  of  age,  and  he  was  oppressed  withi 
the  idea  that  he  should  never  see  his  wife  and  family  again.  Yet  he 
became  so  far  reconciled  to  his  position  as  to  give  a  description  of  Ae 
produce  of  the  island,  and  he  notices,  among  other  things,  a  beaatifiiL 
alley  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  which  led  to  the  house  of  Madame  da 


»  M.  M.  Haag,  in  "La  France  Protestante,  ou  Vies  des  Protestants  Fran^aia," 
gives  the  namea  of  ten  women  who  were  imprisoned  in  1686  in  the  citadel  of  tha 


island  of  B^ 
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Maintenon.  Her  husband,  Constant  d'Aubig^e,  baron  of  Surinam,  un- 
worthy son  of  Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Reformed  religion,  ruined  by  gambling  and  debauchery,  had,  after  killing 
his  first  wife,  abjured* his  religion,  married  again,  and  taken  refuge  in  La 
Martinique.  After  his  death,  his  daughter  Fran9oise,  brought  up  by  her 
aunt,  Madame  de  Villette,  in  the  Protestant  faith,  was  sent  to  a  convent, 
and  forced  to  abjure.  It  was  this  Fran^obe  who,  first  wife  of  the  poet 
Scarron,  and  then  of  Louis  XIV.,  became  one  of  the  gloomy  instigators 
of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Not  long  after  their  arrival,  Captains  Poeydar^  and  de  Rochefort  made 
their  escape  to  Barbadoes,  and  M.  CMry  and  de  Mainvilliers,  who  remained 
together,  began  also  to  consider  how  they  could  regain  their  liberty. 
They  were  aided  in  their  plans  to  that  effect  by  an  aged  Protestant,  a 
merchant,  who  had  resided  many  years  on  the  island,  and  by  an  English- 
man, who  guided  them  to  a  boat  by  which  they  got  on  board  a  vessel 
sailing  to  Dominica.  They  had  at  that  time  only  been  seven  weeks  ob 
the  island.  At  Dominica  they  obtained  a  passage  in  a  French  vessel  to. 
Sainte  Eustache,  where  tiiey  found  a  large  vessel  bound  for  Holland,  and; 
on  board  of  which  they  were  received  with  every  kindness  and  considera- 
tion, being  thus  enabled  to  make  a  [feasant  passage,  rendered  still  more 
agreeable  by  the  thoi^hts  of  returning  home  to  Amsterdam.  Arrived 
at  this  aty,  and  having  returned  dianks  to  God — to  their  infinite  delight 
in  a  Reformed  church— ^r  their  happy  deliverance  and  safe  journey,  theyv 
went  to  Utrecht,  were  they  had  firiends  and  acquaintances^  who  assisted 
them  in  their  distress.  Whilst  at  thi»  city  Ohy  also  obtained  news  ct 
his  family,  havine  written  and  obtained  an  answer  firom  Ins  eldest  daughter^ 
and  nine  days  uber,  in  Easter,  1689,.  he  joined  his  sec(»id  dangler  ai 
Cassel,  in  Hesse,  where  she  dwelt  with  her  husband,  the  Sieur  Jean  Bal- 
tazar  Klaute,.  commissary  to  his  highness  the  landgrave.  Here  he  also 
found  one  of  his  sons,  who  had  escaped  persecution  by  flight,  the  samft 
who  was  afterwards  made  priaoner  of  war  at  Dunkirk.  It  was  while 
thus  united  to  at  least  a  portion  of  his  £eimily  that  the  venerable  exile 
wrote  out,  for  their  benefit,  the  narrative  of  his  sufferings  and  travda^ 
not  originally  intended  for  publication,  and  which  the  worthy  pastor  of 
the  new  Reformed  oongregstion  at  Metz  has  been  induced  to  seardi  out  at 
Cassel  and  reprint  in  modem  orthography.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that,  however  modest  and  unpretttuung  the  form  of  such  a  publication 
may  be,  it  is,  with  other  works — as  more  especially  M.  G»  de  Felice'a 
^^  [History  of  the  Protestants  in  France,"  A.  Crottet's  '*  Petite  Chronique 
Protestante  de  France,"  Charles  Drion's  '^  Histoire  Chronologique  do 
TEglise  Protestante  de  France,"  Lutterworth's  ''La  Reformation  en 
France,"  De  Triqueti's  <'  Prwoaiera  Jours  du  Protestantisme  en  Franee,'' 
Castel's  ''Les  Huguenots,"  Ad  Schoeffer's  '^Essai  sur  TAvenir  de 
la  Tol^rance^"  Vincent's  "  Protestantbme  en  France,"  Puaux's  ''Hii»* 
toire  de  la  Reformation  Fran9aise,"  and  manv  other  works  recently 
published — another  token  of  a  renewed  attention  bestowed  upon  the 
history  of  French  Protestantism,  and  a  sign  of  times  when  the  Frenck 
Protestants  once  more  take  an  interest  in  reproducing  and  revivifying 
their  earlier  as  well  as  their  later  history,  witli  the  object,  as  avowed  by 
the  pastor  Otho  Cuvier,  **  to  strengthen  faith  and  to  augment  and  en- 
large the  Church  to  which  God  has  given  them  the  grace  to  be  atr 
tached." 
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EAST  LYNNE. 

BY   THE  AUTHOR  OP   "ASHLEY.** 
FART  THE  SIXTH. 

I. 

COSHNO  HOME. 

Miss  Carlyle  was  as  good  as  her  word.  She  quitted  her  own  house, 
and  removed  to  East  Lynne  with  Peter  and  her  handmaidens.  In  spite 
of  Mr.  Dill's  grieved  remonstrances,  she  discharged  the  servants  whom 
Mr.  Carlyle  had  engaged,  all  save  one  man :  she  might  have  retained 
one  of  the  maids  also,  hut  for  the  episode  of  the  mousseline-de-hdne 
dresses  and  the  caps  with  peach  hows :  for  she  had  the  sense  to  remember, 
in  spite  of  her  prejudices,  that  East  Lynne  would  require  more  hands  in 
its  service  than  her  own  home. 

On  a  Friday  night,  ahout  a  month  after  the  wedding,  Mr.  Carlyle  and 
his  wife  came  {home.  They  were  expected,  and  Miss  Carlyle  went 
through  the  hall  to  receive  them,  and  stood  on  the  upper  steps,  between 
the  pillars  of  the  portico.  An  elegant  chariot  with  four  post-horses  was 
drawing  up  :  Miss  Carlyle  compressed  her  lips  as  she  scanned  it.  She 
was  attired  in  a  handsome  dark  silk  dress  and  a  new  cap  :  her  anger  had 
had  time  to  cool  down  in  the  last  month,  and  her  strong  common  sense 
told  her  that  the  wiser  plan  would  be  to  make  the  hest  of  it.  Mr.  Carlyle 
came  up  the  steps  with  Isabel. 

"  You  here,  Cornelia !  that  was  kind.  How  are  you?  Isabel,  this  is 
my  sister." 

Lady  Isabel  put  forth  her  hand,  and  Miss  Carlyle  condescended  to 
touch  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  *^  1  hope  you  are  well,  ma'am,**  she  jerked 
out. 

Mr.  Carlyle  left  them  together,  and  went  back  to  search  for  some 
trifles  which  had  been  left  in  the  carriage.  Miss  Carlyle  led  the  way  to 
a  sitting-room,  where  the  supper-tray  was  laid.  *'  You  would  like  to  go 
up-stairs  and  take  your  things  off  before  supper,  ma'am?"  she  said,  in 
the  same  jerking  tone  to  Lady  Isabel. 

<*  Thank  you.  I  will  go  to  my  rooms,  but  I  do  not  require  supper. 
We  have  dined." 

"  Then  what  would  you  like  to  take?"  asked  Miss  Corny. 

"  Some  tea,  if  you  please.     I  am  very  thirsty." 

**  Tea !"  ejaculated  Miss  Coniy.  "  So  late  as  this!  I  don't  know  that 
they  have  boiling  water.  You'd  never  sleep  a  wink  all  night,  ma'am,  if 
you  took  tea  at  eleven  o'clock." 

"  Oh — then  never  mind,"  replied  Lady  Isabel.  "  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence.    Do  not  let  me  give  trouble." 

Miss  Carlyle  whisked  out  of  the  room ;  upon  what  errand  was  best 
known  to  herself;  and  in  the  hall  she  and  Marvel  came  to  an  encounter. 
No  words^  passed,  but  each  eyed  the  other  grimly.  Marvel  was  very 
stylish,  with  five  flounces  to  her  dress,  a  veil  and  a  parasol.     Meanwhile, 
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Lady  Isabel  sat  down  and  burst  into  bitter  tears  and  sobs.  A  chill  bad 
come  over  ber :  it  did  not  seem  like  coming  home  to  East  Lynne.  Mr* 
Carlyle  entered  and  witnessed  the  grief. 

'*  Isabel !"  he  uttered  in  amazement,  as  he  hastened  up  to  her.  *^  My 
darling,  what  ails  you  ?" 

"  I  am  tired,  I  think,"  she  gently  answered ;  "  and  coming  into  the 
house  again  made  me  think  of  papa.  I  should  like  to  go  to  my  rooms, 
Archibald,  but  I  don't  know  which  they  are/' 

Neither  did  Mr.  Carlyle  know,  but  Miss  Carlyle  came  whisking  in 
again,  and  said,  ^*  The  best  rooms ;  those  next  the  library.  Should  she 
go  up  with  my  lady  ?" 

Mr.  Carlyle  preferred  to  go  himself,  and  he  held  out  his  arm  to  Isabel. 
She  drew  her  yeil  over  her  Stce  as  she  passed  Miss  Carlyle. 

The  branches  were  not  lighted,  and  me  room  looked  cold  and  comfort- 
less. ''  Things  seem  all  at  sixes  and  sevens  in  the  house,"  remarked  Mr. 
Carlyle.  ^^  I  fancy  the  servants  must  have  misunderstood  my  letter,  and 
not  have  expected  us  until  to-morrow  night." 

**  Archibald,"  she  said,  taking  off  her  bonnet,  *'  I  do  feel  very  tired, 
and — and — ^low  spirited :  may  I  undress  at  once,  and  not  go  down  again 
to-night?"   -  . 

He  looked  at  her  and  smiled.  ^^  May  you  not  go  down  again !  ^  Have 
you  forgotten  that  you  are  at  last  in  your  own  home  ?  A  happy  home, 
I  trust,  it  will  be  to  you,  my  darling :  I  will  strive  to  render  it  so." 

That  set  her  on  again,  and  she  leaned  upon  him  and  sobbed  aloud. 
He  tenderly  bore  with  her  mood,  soothing  her  to  composure,  gently 
kissing  the  race  he  held  t6  him,  now  and  then.  Oh,  his  was  a  true  heart ! 
he  fervently  intended  to  cherish  tl^s  fair  flower  he  had  won:  but,  alas !  it 
was  just  possible  he  might  miss  the  way,  unless  he  could  emancipate 
himself  from  his  sister's  thraldom*  Isabel  did  not  love  him,  of  that  she 
was  conscious ;  but  her  deep  and  earnest  hope  by  night  and  by  day  was, 
that  she  might  learn  to  love  him,  for  she  knew  that  he  deserved  it. 

They  heiurd  Marvel's  voice,  and  Isabel  turned,  poured  out  some  water, 
and  began  dashing  it  over  her  face  and  eyes.  She  did  not  care  that 
Marvel,  who  was  haughtily  giving  orders  about  some  particular  trunk, 
should  see  that  it  had  had  tears  upon  it. 

"  What  will  you  take,  Isabel?"  asked  Mr.  Carlyle.     "  Some  tea  P" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  replied  she,  remembering  Miss  Carlyle's  answer. 

"But  you  must  take  something.  You  complained  of  thirst  in  the 
carriage. 

"  Water  will  do — will  be  best  for  me,. I  mean.  Marvel  can  get  it  for 
me. 

Mr.  Carlyle -quitted  the  room,  and  the  lady's-maid  undressed  her 
mistress  in  swelling  silence,  her  tongue  quivering  with  its  own  rage  and 
wrongs.  Marvel  deemed  herself  worse  used  than  any  lady's  maid  ever 
had  been  yet.  From  the  very  hour- of  the  wedding  her  anger  had  been 
gathering,  for  there  had  been  no  gentleman-valet  to  take  care  of  her 
during  the  wedding  journey.  Bad  enough !  but  she  had  come  home  to 
find  that  there  was  no  staff  of  upper  servants  at  all ;  no  housekeeper,  no 
steward,  no,  as  she  expressed  it,  nobody.  Moreover,  she  and  Miss  Car- 
lyle had  just  come  to  a  clash.  Marvel  was  loftily  calling  about  her  in 
the  hall  for  somebody  to  carry  up  a  small  parcel,  which  contained,  in 
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fact,  kmr  kdy'B  dressing-oase,  and  Miss  Carlyle  had  cut  the  calling  short 
hy  deshiag.ker  to  oarry  it  up  henelf.  But  that  she  had  learnt  who  the 
lady  was,  Marvel  in  her  indignation  might  hare  feAt  inclined  to  throw 
the  drestiiig-ease  at  her  head. 

"  Anything  else,  my  lady  ?" 

«JNo,"  Bc^ed  Lady  Isabel     <' You  may  go." 

Isabi^  wrapped  in  ner  dreuing-gown,  Iwr  warm  slippers  oo^nit  with  a 
book ;  and  Marvel,  wishing  her  good  night,  retired.  Mr.  Carlyle,  meab- 
>while,  had  sought  his  sister,  who,  finding  she  was  to  he  the  only  one  to 
(take  supper,  was  then  helping  herself  to  the  wmg  of  a  Cowl,  the  lia?ii^ 
chosen  that  day  to  dine  early. 

*^  Comettay"  he  began,  '*  I  do  not  understaiid  all  this*  1  don't  see  my 
servants,  and  I  see  yours.     Where  are  mine  ?" 

^<Gone  away,"  leqponded  Mias  Carlyk,  in  her  deouTe  off-hand 
manner. 

«<Goae  away!"  uttered  Mr*  Carlyle.  '<Wfaat  for?  1  believe  1% 
were  excellent  servants." 

"Very  excellent.  Deddng  ihenttelves  out  in  huff  monsaoline  de-kine 
drasses  on  a  Satuiday  snoming,  and  fine  caps  garnished  whh  peach. 
Never  you  attempt  to  dabble  in  domestic  matters  again,  Afdiibald,  for 
you  only  get  taken  in»     Cut  me  a  ^slice  of  that  tengiKi" 

<'  fiut  what  did  they  do  wrong  ?"  he  repeated,  ms  he  obeyed  iiar. 

*^  Aiehibald  Cariyle,  heweould  you  go  and  vuike  a  fool  of  yownelf ? 
If  you  must  have  married,  were  there  not  plenty  of  young  laiBes  in  your 
ewn  sphere  of  society  ■  ■  ■ " 

^*  Stay,"  he  interrupted.  ^  I  wrote  you  a  lull  statement  of  wy  motivis 
ttnd  actions,  Cornelia;  I  concealed  nothing  that  it  was  naoeesafy  yeu 
ehould  know :  I  am  not  disposed  to  enter  upon  a  further  disowsioa  of  the 
eikbject,  and  yeu  muiit  pardon  biy  aaying  so.  Let  ns  retam  to  the  topic 
ef  die  aenrantSk     Where  tufe  they  ?" 

"  I  seAt  them  aw«ay.  Because  they  were  superflnooa  enomshMnces," 
she  haatily  added,  as  he  would  have  interrupted  her.  **  We  fasve  Ibor  in 
the  house,  and  my  lady  has  brought «  fine  maid,  I  see^  making  five.  I 
have  come  op  here  to  live." 

Mr.  Carlyle  felt  checkmated.  He  had  always  bowed  to  the  will  of 
Miss  Corny,  but  he  had  an  idea  that  he  and  lus  wife  should  be  better 
without  her.     ''  And  your  own.  house  ?"  he  exdauned. 

^'  I  have  let  it  fiimished :  the  people  entered  to-day.  So  you  cannot 
turn  me  out  of  East  Lynne,  into  the  road,  or  to  furnished  lodgingS) 
Archibald.  Therein  be  enough  expense,  without  our  keef^ing  en  two 
houses :  and  most  people,  in  your  place,  would  jump  at  the  prospect  of 
■my  Hving  here.  Your  wife  wul  be  mistress :  I  do  not  intend  to  tdce  her 
honours  from  her;  but  I  shall  save  her  a  world  of  trouble  in  maoii^pemeiit) 
be  as  tueful  to  her  as  a  housekeeper.  She  will  be  glad  of  duit,  inei^wri- 
enced  as  she  is :  I  dare  say  she  never  gave  a  domestic  ooder  in  her 
life." 

Tins  was  a  viet^  of  the  case  to  Mr.  Curly le,  so  plausibly  pnt,  Aat  he 
'began  to  tUnk  it  might  be  all  for  the  best.  He  had  great  reverence  for 
hur  ftister^s  judgment :  force  of  habit  is  strong  upon  all  of  us.  StiU^-^he 
did  not  'know. 

''  There  is  certainly  room  for  you  at  East  Lynne,  Cornelia^ 
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"A  little  too  muoh,"  |mt  in  Miss  Corny.  ^' I  tkink  a  liottse  heU 
its  size  might  content  us  all,  and  still  have  heen  grand  enMigh  for  Lsdy 
Isabel." 

**  Ewt  Lynoe  is  mine,"  said  Mr.  Cai^yle. 

*^  9e  is  your^oUy,"  rejoined  JKfiss  Cornelia. 

*^  Afnd  with  regard  to  ser^rants,"  iproceeded  Mr.  Carlyfe,  ptssing  over 
the  remark,  <^1  dbali  ^oertaiiily  keep  as  many  as  I  ^deein  neoessary.  I 
cannot  give  my  m\i%  spleBdoca*,  ibtft  I  will  give  her  ceoafert.  The  horses 
and  osrriagos  w^  take  one  natn'a  ■  ■  ■" 

Miss  Corny  tarned  iabit  all  wiet.  ^  What  on  ^arth  atre  yoa  talk- 
ing of?'' 

*'  I  bought  a  pretty  tjpea^asida^e  in  >towii,  and  a  funr  of  ponies  for  it. 
The  carriage  we  came  liotnt  in,  Lord  Mount  Severn  made  as  a  present 
of.     Post-horses  will  do  for  tfact  for  the  present,  but—*—-" 

<^Ofa,  AixJiibaldl  the  sins  that  yon  Br^tsomantdngf' 

''  £^ns  I"  echoed  Mr.  Gai4yle. 

'*  Wilful  waste  makes  woful  want.  I  taught  that  to  you  as  a  duld. 
To  be  thrifty  is. a  virtue;  te  squander  is  a  sin." 

'^It  rniay  be  %  <«in  i«to*e  you  ^cannot  %ifford  it  To  spend  wisely  is 
ii^hiT  a'jquander  nor  aisin.  Never  you  fear,  Comdia,  that  I  shall  run 
beyond  my  income." 

^<  Say  at  once  an  empty  ^pocket's  lietler  than  ^a  fidl  •one,"  angrily 
returned  Miss  Carlyle.  ^'  Did  you  buy  that  fine  piano  whidi  has  ar- 
rived ?" 

^  it  iirtH  my  present  to  Isabel." 

Miss  Corny  groaned.   "  What  did  it  cost?" 

^<  The  wit  k  of  no  oonstqueooe.  The  old  piano  here  ivas  a  bad  one, 
and  I  fbcmght  a  better." 

«'  What  did  it  cost?**  tepeated  Miss  Carlyle. 

''A  hundred  and  twentv  guineas,"  he  answered.  Obedienee  *to  her 
will  was  yet  powerfol  within  hon. 

Miss  Corny  threw  up  her  hands  and  eyes.  Eutat  ifaat  moment  Peter 
entered  with  some  hot  water  which  his  master  h4d  ruqg  &r.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle rose,  and  looked  on  the  sideboard. 

"  Where's  the  wine,  Peter?" 

The  servant  put  it  out,  port  "and  sherry.  Mr.  CarljHie  drank  a  glass, 
and  then  proceeded  to  mix  some  wine  and  watev.  ^'  Shall  I  mix  some 
for  you,  Cornelia  ?"  he  asked. 

"  ril  mix  for  myself  if  I  want  any.    Who's  that  for?" 

"Isabel" 

He  quitted  !the  room,  carrying  the  wine-and- water,  and  entered  his 
wife's.  She  was  sitting  half  boned  it  seemed  in  the  arm-chair,  her  face 
muffled  up.  As  she  raised  it  he  saw  &at  it  was  flushed  and  agitated, 
that  her  eyes  were  bright  and  her  &ame  'was  trembling. 

'^  What  is  the  matter  ?"  he  hastily  asked. 

"  I  got  nervous  after  Marrel  iwent,''  she  whispered,  laying  hiM  of  him, 
as  if  for  ^protection  from  terror.  "I  could  not  find  the  bell,  and  that 
made  mefiaiosse^;  so  I  came  badk  to  the  chair  and  covered  aoy  head  over, 
hoj^g  somebody  would  come  up." 

"  I  have  been  talking  to  Cornelia.     But  what  made  you  nervous  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  was  very  foolish.     I  kept  thinking  of  frightful  things ;  they 
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would  come  into  my  mind.     Do  not  blame  me,  Archibald.     This  is  the 
room  papa  died  in." 

"  Blame  you,  my  darling !"  he  uttered,  with  deep  feeling. 

<'  I  thought  of  a  dreadful  story  about  the  bats,  that  the  servants  told 
— I  dare  say  you  never  heard  it ;  and  I  kept  thinking,  *  Suppose  they  were 
at  the  windows  now,  behind  the  blinds.'  And  then  I  was  afraid  to  look 
at  the  bed :  I  fsmcied  I  might  see You  are  laughing !" 

Yes,  he  was  smiling  ;  for  he  knew  that  these  moments  of  nervous  fear 
are  best  met  jestingly.  He  made  her  drink  the  wine-and-water,  and 
then  he  showed  her  where  the  bell  was,  ringing  it  as .  he  did  so.  Its 
position  had  be^n  changed  in  some  late  alterations  to  the  house. 

"  Your  rooms  shall  be  changed  to-morrow,  Isabel." 

*'  No,  let  us  remain  in  these.  I  shall  like  to  feel  that  papa  was  once 
their  occupant.     I  won't  get  nervous  again." 

But,  even  as  she  spoke,  her  actions  belied  her  words.  Mr.  Carljle  had 
gone  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  and  she  flew  close  up  to  him,  cowering 
behind  him. 

"  Shall  you  be  very  long,  Archibald  ?"  she  whispered. 

'<  Not  more  than  an  hour,"  he  answered.  But  he  hastily  put  back  one 
of  his  hands,  and  held  her  tightly  in  his  protecting  grasp.  Marvel  was 
coming  along  the  corridor  in  answer  to  the  ring. 

''  Have  the  goodness  to  let  Miss  Carlyle  know  that  I  am  not  coming 
down  again  to-night,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  su*." 

Mr.  Carlyle  shut  the  door,  and  then  looked  at  his  wife  and  laughed. 
"  He  is  very  kind  to  me,"  thought  Isabel. 

With  the  morning  began  the  perplexities  of  Lady  Isabel  Carlyle.  But 
first  of  all,  just  fancy  the  group  at  breakfast.  Miss  Carlyle  descended  in 
the  startling  costume  the  reader  has  seen ;  took  her  seat  at  the  break- 
fast-table, and  there  sat  bolt  upright.  Mr.  Carlyle  came  down  next; 
and  then  Lady  Isabel  entered,  in  an  elegant  half-mourning  dress  with 
flowing  black  ribbons. 

"  G^od  morning,  ma'am.  I  hope  you  slept  well?"  was  Miss  Carlyle's 
salutation. 

'^  Quite  well,  thank  you,"  she  answered,  as  she  took  her  seat  opposite 
Miss  Carlyle.     Miss  Carlyle  pointed  to  the  top  of  the  table.   . 

''  That  is  your  place,  ma'am.  But  I  will  pour  out  the  oo£Pee,  and 
save  you  the  trouble,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would,"  answered  Lady  Isabel. 

So  Miss  Carlyle  proceeded  to  her  duties,  very  stern  and  g^im.  The 
meal  was  nearly  over,  when  Peter  came  in,  and  said  the  buteher  had 
come  up  for  orders.  Miss  Carlyle  looked  at  Lady  Isabel,  waiting,  of 
course,  for  her  to  give  them.  Isabel  was  silent  with  perplexity :  she  had 
never  given  such  an  order  in  her  life.  Totally  ignorant  was  8hex>f  the 
requirements  of  a  household ;  and  did  not  know  whether  to  suggest  a  few 
pounds  of  meat,  or  a  whole  cow.  It  was  the  presence  of  that  grim  Miss 
Corny  which  put  her  out :  alone  with  her  husband,  she  would  have  said, 
"  What  ought  I  to  order,  Archibald  ?     Tell  me."    Peter  waited^ 

"  A  Something  to  roast  and  boil,  if  you  please,"  stammered 

Lady  Isabel. 
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She  spoke  in  a  low  tone  ;  embarrassment  makes  cowards  of  the  best 
of  us ;  and  Mr.  Carlyle  repeated  it  after  her.  He  knew  no  more  about 
housekeeping  than  she  did. 

"  Something  to  roast  and  boil,  tell  the  man,  Peter." 
Up  started  Miss  Corny :  she  could  not  stand  that.     '^  Are  you  aware, 
Lady  Isabel,  that  an  order,  such  as  that,  would  only  puzzle  the  butcher  ? 
Shall  I  give  the  necessary  orders  for  to-day?     The  fishmonger  will 
be  up  presently." 

"  Oh !  I  wish  you  would  !'*  cried  the  relieved  Lady  Isabel.  "  I  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  it ;  but  I  must  learn.  I  don't  think  I  know 
anything  about  housekeepiug." 

Miss  Comy's  answer  was  to  stalk  from  the  room.  Isabel  rose  from 
her  chair,  like  a  bird  released  from  its  cage,  and  stood  by  her  husband's 
side,     "  Have  you  finished,  Archibald  ?" 

'<  I  think  I  have,  dear.  Oh !  here's  my  coffee.  There.;  I  have  finished 
now." 

''  Let  us  go  round  the  gprounds." 

He  rose,  laid  his  hands  playfully  on  her  slender  waist,  and  looked  at 
her.  '^  You  may  as  well  ask  me  to  take  a  journey  to  the  moon.  It  is 
past  nine,  and  I  have  not  been  to  the  office  for  a  month." 

The  tears  rose  in  her  eyes.  "  I  wish  you  could  stay  with  me!  I 
wish  you  could  be  always  with  me !  East  Lynne  will  not  be  East  Lynne 
without  you." 

^'  I  will  be  with  you  as  much  as  ever  I  can,  my  dearest,"  he  whispered. 
"  Come  and  walk  with  me  through  the  park." 

She  ran  for  her  bonnet,  gloves,  and  parasol.  Mr.  Garlyle  waited  for  her 
in  the  hall,  and  they  went  out  together. 

He  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  speak  about  his  sbter.  "  She 
wishes  to  remain  with  us,"  he  said.  '^  I  do  not  know  what  to  decide.  On 
the  one  hand,  I  think  she  might  save  you  the  worry  of  household  manage- 
ment :  on  the  other,  I  fancy  we  shall  be  happier  by  ourselves." 

Isabel's  heart  sank  within  her  at  the  idea  of  that  stem  Miss  Corny, 
mounted  over  her  as  resident  guard;  but,  refined  and  sensitive,  almost 
painfully  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others,  she  raised  no  word  of  objec- 
tion.    As  he  and  Miss  Carlyle  pleased,  she  answered. 

'<  Isabel,"  he  said,  with  grave  earnestness,  *'I  wish  it  to  be  as  you 
please :  that  is,  I  wish  matters  to  be  arranged  as  may  best  please  you ; 
•  and  I  will  have  them  so  arranged.  My  chief  object  in  life  now,  is  your 
happiness." 

He  spoke  in  all  the  sincerity  of  truth,  and  Isabel  knew  it ;  and  the 
thought  came  across  her  that  with  him  by  her  side,  her  loving  protector, 
Miss  .Carlyle  could  not  mar .  her  life's  peace.  "  Let  her  stay,  Archibald: 
she  will  not  incommode  us." 

'^  At  any  rate,  it  can  be  tried  for  a  month  or  two,  and  we  shall  see  how 
it  works,"  ne  musingly  observed. 

They  reached  the  park  gates.  "  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you  and  be 
your  clerk,"  she  cried,  unwilling  to  release  his  hand.  *^  I  should  not  have 
all  that  long  way  to  go  back  by  myself." 

He  laughed  and  shook  his  head,  telling  her  that  she  wanted  to  bribe 
him  into  -taking  her  back,  but  it  could  not  be.  And  away  he  went,  after 
saying  farewell. 
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Isabel  wandered  back :  and  then  wandered  tbrongh  the  rooms  :  thi 
looked  lon^y,  not  as  they  had  seemed  to  look  in  her  father's  time, 
her  dressing-room  knelt  Marvel,  unpacking.     She  rose  when  Lady  Isabd 
entered. 

^  Can  I  speak  to  you  a  moment,  if  you  please,  my  lady  ?" 

"What  is  it?** 

Then  Marvel  poured  forth  her  tale.  That  she  feared  so  small  an  esti- 
bhshment  would  not  suit  her,  and  if  my  lady  pleased  she  would  like  to 
leave  at  onoe;  that  day.  Anticipating  it,  she  had  not  mipadsed  her 
things. 

<<  There  has  been  some  mistake  about  the  servants,  Marvel,  but  it  wffl 
b»  remedied  as  soon  as  possible.  And  I  told  you  before  I  married  iinBk 
Mr.  Carlyle's  establishment  would  be  a  limited  one." 

'^  My  lady,  perhaps  I  could  put  up  with  that;  but  I  never  could  stop 
in  die  house  with  "— *ihat  female  Guy,  had  been  on  the  tip  of  Marvel's 
tongue ;  but  she  remembered  in  time  of  whom  she  was  speaking — ^^  widi 
Miss  Carlyle.  I  fear,  my  lady,  we  have  both  got  tempers  that  wonld 
cli^  and  might  be  flying  at  each  other :  I  could  not  stop,  my  lady,  for 
mitold  gold*  And  if  you  please  to  make  me  forfeit  my  running  qutfter's 
salary,  why  I  must  do  it.  So  fvhen  I  have  set  your  Myshsp's  things  to 
rights,  I  liope  you'll  allow  me  to  go." 

Lady  Isabel  would  not  condescend  to  ask  her  to  remain,  bmt  she 
wondered  how  she  should  manage  in  the  inconvenience.  She  drew  her 
desk  towards  her.  "  What  is  the  amount  due  to  you  ?"  she  inquiied,  as 
she  unlocked  it. 

"  Up  to  the  end  of  the  quarter,  my  lady  f "  cried  Marrel,  m  a  biisk 
tone. 

«  No,"  coldly  Yelled  Lady  Isabel     «  Up  to  fe^day.'* 

*^  I  have  not  had  time  to  reckon,  my  lady." 

Lady  Isabdi  took  a  pendi  and  paper,  made  out  the  account^  and  hud  S 
down  in  gold  and  silver  on  the  table.  ^*  It  is  more  than  yov  dcseiyu, 
Marvel,"  she  remarked,  ^^  and  more  tiban  you  would  get  in  most  places. 
You  ought  to  have  given  me  proper  notice." 

Marvel  mdted  into  tears,  and  began  a  s^nng  of  excuses.  ^  She  shosU 
never  have  wished  to  leave  so  kind  a  lady,  but  for  attendast  ill-ooo- 
▼enienceS)  and  she  hoped  my  lady  would  not  object  to  tesdfy  to  her  dia- 
racter."  Lady  Isabel  quitted  the  room  in  the  midst  of  it :  and  in  Ae 
ooorse  of  the  oay  Marvel  took  her  departure,  Joyce  t^injg  her  thatil» 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself. 

*\  I  ooukin't  help  myself"  retorted  Marvel,  ^'  and  Fm  sorry  to  leave  ber, 
ior  AeVi  a  pleasant  young  lady  to  serve." 

^<Well,  I  know  I'd  have  hdped  myself,"  was  Jbyoe*s  remaric  *I 
would  not  go  off  in  this  unhandsome  way  from  a  good  mistii^ss.* 

^<  Perhaps  you  woitldn%"  loftily  returned  Marvel,  <<bot  my  innde 

feelings  are  delicate,  and  can't  abear  to  foe  trampled  upon.     The  suae 

'    house  is  not  j^ing  to  hold  me  and  that  tall  finale  image,  ^o^  nore 

£t  to  be  earned  about  at  a  foreign  carnival  iiiaa  some  that  Aey  dp 
carry." 

So  Marvel  left.    And  when  Lady  Isabel  went  to  Iieor  loom  to  ^bwi 
wmei^  Joyce  eBteied  it 
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'*  I  am  not  much  accustomed  to  a  lady's  maid's  duties,"  began  she, 
^<  but  Miss  Carlyk  bas  sent  me,  my  lady,  to  do  what  I  can  for  you,  if  you 
will  allow  me." 

Isabel  thought  it  was  kind  of  Miss  Carlyle. 

*^  And  if  you  please  to  trust  me  with  the  keys  of  your  things,  I  will 
take  charge  of  them  for  you,  my  lady,  until  you  are  suited  with  a  maid," 
Joyce  resumed. 

**  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  keys,"  answered  Isabel,  ^'  I  never 
keep  thmn." 

Joyce  did  her  best,  and  Lady  Isabel  went  down.  It  was  nearly  six 
o'clock,  the  dinner  hour,  and  she  strolled  to  the  park  gates,  hoping  to 
meet  Mr.  Carlyle.  Taking  a  few  steps  out,  she  looked  down  the  road, 
but  could  not  see  him  coming ;  so  she  turned  in  again,  and  sat  down  under 
a  shady  tree  out  of  view  of  the  road.  It  was  remarkably  warm  weather 
for  the  closing  days  of  May. 

Half  an  hour,  tad  then  Mr.  Carlyle  came  pelting  up,  passed  the  gates, 
and  turned  on  to  the  grass.  There  he  saw  his  wife.  She  had  fallen 
asleep,  her  head  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Her  bonnet  and 
parasol  lay  at  her  feet,  her  scarf  had  dropped,  and  she  looked  like  a  lovelj 
child,  her  lips  partly  open,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  her  beautiful  hair 
falling  around.  It  was  an  exquisite  picture,  and  his  heart  beat  quicker 
within  Um  as  he  felt  that  it  was  his  own.  A  smile  stole  to  his  lips  as  he 
stood  looking  at  her.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  for  a  minute  could  not 
remember  where  she  was.     Then  she  started  up. 

''  Oh,  Archibald !  have  I  been  asleep  ?" 

**  Ay ;  and  mig^t  have  been  stolen  and  carried  off,  I  could  not  afiSord 
that,  Isabel." 

<<  I  don't  know  how  it  came  about     I  was  Ibtening  for  you." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  all  day  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  drew  her  arm 
within  his,  and  my  walked  on. 

^'Oh,  I  hardly  know,"  she  sighed.  *^  Trying  the  new  piano,  and 
looking  at  my  watch,  wishing  the  time  would  go  quicker,  that  you  might 
come  home.     The  ponies  and  carriage  have  arrived,  Ardiibald." 

**  I  know  they  have,  my  dear.     Have  you  been  out  of  doors  much  ?" 

"  No,  I  waited  for  you."  And  then  she  told  him  about  Marvel.  He 
felt  vexed,  saying  she  most  replace  her  with  all  speed.  Isabel  said  she 
knew  of  one,  a  young  woman  who  had  left  Lady  Mount  Severn  while 
she,  Isabel,  was  at  Castle  Marling :  her  health  was  delicate,  and  Lady 
Mount  Severn's  place  too  hard  for  her.     She  might  suit 

"  Write  to  her,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle. 

*^  You  have  kept  dinner  waiting  more  than  half  an  hour,"  began  Miss 
Corny,  in  a  loud  tone  of  complaint,  to  her  brother,  meeting  them  in  the 
ball.     ^*  And  I  thought  you  must  be  lost,  ma'am,"  she  added,  to  Isabel. 

Why  in  the  world  did  she  tack  on  that  objectionable  ^<  ma'am"  to 
every  oth^  sentence?  It  was  out  of  place  in  all  respects  to  Isabel : 
more  especially  considering  her  own  age  and  Isabel's  youth.  Mr.  Carlyle 
knitted  his  brow  whenever  it  came  out,  and  Joyce  felt  sure  that  Miss 
Corny  did  it  "in  her  temper."  He  hastily  answered  her  that  he  could 
not  get  away  frmn  the  office  earlier,  and  went  up  to  his  dressing-room. 
Isabel  hnzned  after  htm,  probaUy  dreading  some  outbreak  of  Miss  Car' 
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Ijle's  displeasure,  but  the  door  was  shut,  and,  scarcely  at  home  yet  as  a 
wife,  she  did  not  like .  to  open  it.  When  he  appeared,  there  she  wa^ 
leaning  against  the  door-post. 

"  Isabel !     Are  you  there  ?" 

"  I  am  waiting  for  you.     Are  you  ready  ?" 

''Nearly.''  He  drew  her  inside,  caught  her  to  him,  and  held  her 
against  his  heart. 

There  was  an  explosion  on  the  following  morning.  Mr.  Carljle 
ordered  the  pony-carriage  for  church,  but  his  sister  interrupted  him. 

"  Archibald !     What  are  you  thinking  of  ?     I  will  not  permit  it" 

"  Permit  what  ?"  asked  Mr.  Carlyle. 

''  The  cattle  to  be  t^ken  out  on  a  Sunday.  I  am  a  religious  woman, 
ma'am,"  she  added,  turning  sharply  to  Isabel,  ''  and  I  cannot  couDte- 
nance  Sunday  travelling.     I  was  taught  my  catechism,  Lady  Isabel." 

Isabel  did  not  feel  comfortable.  She  knew  that  a  walk  to  St.  Jude's 
church  and  back  in  the  present  heat  would  knock  her  up  for  the  day,  but 
she  shrank  from  offending  Miss  Carlyle's  prejudices.  She  was  standing 
at  the  window  with  her  husband ;  Miss  Carlyle  being  seated  at  a  distant 
table,  with  the  Bible  before  her. 

"  Archibald,  perhaps  if  we  walk  very  slowly  it  will  not  hurt  me,"  she 
sofUy  whispered. 

He  smiled  and  nodded,  and  whispered  in  return.  ''  Be  quite  ready  by 
half-past  ten." 

''Well — is  she  going  to  walk?"  snapped  Miss  Corny,  as  Isabel  left 
the  room. 

"  No.  She  could  not  bear  the  walk  in  this  heat,  and  I  shall  certainly 
not  allow  her  to  attempt  it.  We  shall  g^  early.  John  will  put  up  the 
ponies,  and  be  at  church  before  the  service  begins." 

"  Is  she  made  of  glass,  that  she'd  melt  ?"  retorted  Miss  Corny. 

"  She  is  a  gentle,  tender  plant ;  one  that  I  have  taken  to  my  bosom, 
and  vowed  before  my  Maker  to  love  and  to  cherish  :  and,  by  His  help,  I 
will  do  so." 

He  spoke  in  a  firm  tone,  almost  as  sharp  as  Miss  Comy's,  and  quitted 
the  room.  Miss  Carlyle  raised  her  hand  and  pressed  it  upon  her  temples: 
as  if  something  pained  her  there. 

The  carriage  came  round,  a  beautiful  little  equipage,  and  Isabel  was 
ready.  As  Mr.  Carlyle  drove  slowly  down  the  dusty  road  they  came 
upon  Miss  Corny  striding  along  in  the  sun,  with  a  g^eat  umbrella  over 
her  head :  she  would  not  turn  to  look  at  them. 

Once  more,  as  in  the  year  gone  by,  St.  Jude's  church  was  in  a  flutter 
of  expectation.  It  expected  to  see  a  whole  paraphernalia  of  bridal  finieiy, 
and  again  it  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  Isabel  had  not  put  off  the 
mourning  for  her  father.  She  was  in  black,  a  thin  gauze  dress,  and  her 
white  bonnet  had  small  black  flowers  inside  and  out.  For  the. first  time 
in  his  life  Mr.  Carlyle  took  possession  of  the  pew  belonging  to  East 
Lynne,  filling  the  place  where  the  poor  earl  used  to  sit.  Not  so  Miss 
Corny :  she  sat  in  her  own. 

Barbara  was  there  with  the  justice  and  Mrs.  Hare.  Her  face  wore  a 
ffrey,  dusky  hue,  of  which  she  was  only  too  conscious,  but  could  not  sub- 
due. Her  covetous  eyes  would  wander  to  that  other  face  with  its  singa- 
lar  loveliness  and  its  sweetly  earnest  eyes,  sheltered  under  the  protection 
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of  him,  for  whose  sheltering  protection  she  had  so  long  yearned.  Poor 
Barbara  did  not  benefit  much  by  the  services  that  day. 

Afterwards  they  went  across  the  churchyard  to  the  west  corner,  where 
stood  the  tomb  of  Lord  Mount  Severn.  Isabel  looked  at  the  inscription, 
her  veil  shading  her  £Eice. 

**  Not  here,  and  now,  my  darling,"  he  whispered,  pressing  her  arm  to 
his  side,  for  he  felt  her  silent  sobs.     ^^  Strive  for  calmness." 

*'  It  seems  but  the  other  da^  he  was  at  church  with  me,  and  now*- 
here !" 

Mr.  Carlyle  suddenly  changed  their  places,  so  that  they  stood  with 
their  backs  to  the  hedge,  and  to  any  staring  stragglers  who  might  be 
lingering  in  the  road. 

^'  There  ought  to  be  railings  round  the  tomb,^'  she  presently  said, 
after  a  successful  battie  with  her  emotion. 

*'  I  thought  so,  and  I  suggested  it  to  Lord  Mount  Severn,  but  he  ap- 
peared to  think  differently.     I  will  have  it  done." 

'^  I  put  you  to  great  expense,"  she  ssud,  "  taking  one  thing  with 
another." 

Mr.  Carlyle  glanced  quickly  at  her,  a  dim  fear  penetrating  his  mind 
that  his  sister  might  have  been  talking  in  her  hearing.  '*  An  expense  I 
would  not  be  without  for  the  whole  world.     You  know  it,  Isabel." 

'^  And  I  have  nothing  to  repay  you  with,"  she  sighed. 

He  looked  excessively  amused ;  and,  gazing  into  her  face,  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes  made  her  smile.  '^  Here  is  John  with  the  carriage,"  she 
€xclaimed.     *<  Let  us  go,  Archibald." 

Standing  outside  the  gates,  talking  to  the  rector's  family,  were  several 
ladies,  one  of  them  Barbara  Hare.  She  watched  Mr.  Carlyle  place  his 
wife  in  the  carriage,  she  watched  him  drive  away.  Barbara's  very  lips 
were  white  as  she  bowed  in  return  to  his  greeting. 

'^The  heat  is  so  great,"  murmured  Barbara,  when  those  around 
noticed  her  paleness. 

'^  Ah  !  you  ought  to  have  gone  home  in  the  phaeton  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hare — as  they  desired  you." 

'^  I  wished  to  walk,"  returned  the  unhappy  Barbara. 

*<  What  a  pretty  girl  that  is !"  uttered  Lady  Isabel  to  her  husband. 
**  What  is  her  name  ?" 

'*  Barbara  Hare." 

II. 

BABBABA.  HABE*S  BEYELATION. 

The  county  carriages  began  to  pour  to  East  Lynne,  to  pay,  as  it  is 
called,  the  wedding  visit  to  Mr.  and  Lady  Isabel  Carlyle.  Some  ap- 
peared with  all  the  pomp  of  coronets  and  hammercloths,  and  bedizened 
footmen  with  calves  and  wigs  and  gold-headed  canes ;  some  came  with 
four  horses,  and  some  even  with  outriders.  It  is  the  custom  still  in  cer- 
tain localities  to  be  preceded  by  outriders  in  paying  visits  of  ceremony, 
and  there  are  people  who  like  the  dash.  Mr.  Carlyle  might  have  taken 
up  his  abode  at  East  Lynne  without  any  such  honours  being  paid 
him,  but  his  marriage  with  Lady  Isabel  had  sent  him  up  at  least  cent, 
per  cent,  in  county  estimation.     Amongst  others  went  Justice  and  Mrs. 
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Hare  and  Barbara.  The  old-fashioned,  large  yellow  chariot  was  had  oaty 
and  the  fat,  sleek,  long- tailed  coach-horses :  only  on  state  occaaiont  was 
that  chariot  awakened  out  of  its  repose. 

Isabel  happened  to  be  in  her  dressing-room  talking  to  Joyce.  Shs 
had  grown  to  like  Joyce  very  much,  and  was  asking  her  whether  ahe  would 
continue  to  wait  upon  her — be  transferred  over,  in  short,  from  Miss 
Comy's  service,  for  the  maid,  for  whom  she  had  written,  waa  not  wdl 
enough  to  come. 

Joyce's  face  lighted  up  with  pleasure  at  the  proposal.  ^^  Oh,  my  lady, 
you  are  very  kind  I  I  should  so  like  it.  I  would  serve  yon  faithfully  to 
the  best  of  my  ability :  and  I  know  I  could  do  your  hair  well,  if  you 
allowed  me  to  try :  I  have  been  practising  upon  my  own.  night  and 
morning." 

Isabel  laughed.  '^  But  Miss  Carlyle  may  not  be  inclined  to  transfer 
you." 

"  I  think  she  would  be,  my  lady.  She  said,  a  day  or  two  ago,  diat  I 
appeared  to  suit  you,  and  you  might  have  me  altogether  if  you  wished, 
provided  I  could  still  make  her  gowns.  Which  I  could  very  well  do,  m 
yours  is  an  easy  service.  I  make  them  to  please  her,  you  see,  my  lady, 
which  is  what  everybody  can't  do." 

^<  Do  ypu  make  her  caps  also  ?"  demurely  asked  Lady  Isabel. 

Joyce  smiled.  '^  Yes,  my  lady :  but  I  am  allowed  to  make  them  only 
according  to  her  own  pattern." 

'*  Joyce,  if  you  become  my  maid,  you  must  wear  smarter  caps  yourself.'' 

^'  I  know  that,  my  lady — at  least,  different  ones.  But  Miss  Carlyle  ii 
irery  particular,  and  only  allows  nmslin  caps  to  her  servants.  I  would 
wear  plain  white  net  ones,  if  you  don't  object,  my  lady :  neat  and  dose^ 
with  a  little  quilled  white  ribbon." 

*'  They  are  the  best  that  you  can  wear.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  fias^ 
like  Marvel." 

"  Oh,  my  lady !  I  shall  never  be  fine,"  shuddered  Joyce.  And  Joyce 
believed  she  had  cause  to  shudder  at  tinery.  She  was  about  to  speak 
further,  when  a  knock  came  to  the  dressing-room  door.  Joyce  went  to 
open  it,  and  saw  one  of  the  housemuds,  a  girl  who  had  recently  been 
^engaged,  a  native  of  West  Lynne.     Isabel  heard  the  colloquy : 

"  Is  my  lady  there  ?" 

"Yes."  • 

"Some  visitors.  Peter  ordered  me  to  come  and  tell  you.  I  say, 
Joyce,  it's  the  Hares.  And  she^s  with  them.  Her  bonnet^s  got  blue 
convolvulums  inside,  and  a  white  feather  on  the  out,  as  long  as  Martha's 
back'us  hearth-broom.     I  watched  her  get  out  of  the  carnage." 

"  Who  ?"  sharply  returned  Joyce. 

"  Why,  Miss  Barbara.  Only  fancy  her  coming  to  pay  the  wedding 
visit  here.  My  lady  had  better  take  care  that  she  don't  get  a  bowl 
of  poison  mixed  for  her.  Master's  out,  or  else  I'd  have  given  a  shiUii^ 
to  see  the  interview  between  the  three." 

Joyce  sent  the  girl  away,  shut  the  door,  and  turned  to  her  mistress, 
quite  unconscious  that  the  half- whispered  conversation  had  been  audible. 

"  Some  visitors  are  in  the  di*awing-room,  my  lady,  Susan  says.  Mr. 
Justice  Hare  and  Mrs.  Hare,  and  Miss  Barbara." 
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Isabel  descended,  her  mind  full  of  the  mysterious  wcHrda  spoken  by 
Susan.  The  justice  was  in  a  new  flaxen  wig,  obstinate-looking  and 
pompous;  Mrs.  Hare  pale,  delicate,  and  lady -like;  Barbara,  beautiful: 
such  was  the  impression  they  made  upon  Isabel. 

They  paid  rather  a  long  visit,  Isabel  quite  falling  in  love  with  the 
gentle  and  suffering  Mrs.  Hare,  and  had  risen  to  leave  when  Miss  Car- 
Ijle  entered.  She  wished  them  to  remain  longer,  had  sometlung,  laiie 
said,  to  show  Barbara.  The  justice  declined  :  he  had  a  brother  justice 
coming  to  dine  with  him  at  five,  and  it  was  then  half-past  four :  Barbara 
might  stop  if  she  liked. 

Barbara's  face  turned  crimson :  but  nevertheless  she  accepted  the 
invitation,  immediately  proffered  her  by  Miss  Carlyle,  to  remain  at  East 
Lynne  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Dinner-time  approached,  and  Isabel  went  up  to  dress  for  it»  Joyee 
was  waiting,  and  entered  upon  the  subject  of  the  service. 

''  My  lady,  I  have  spoken  to  Miss  Carlyle,  and  she  is  willing  that  I 
should  be  transferred  to  you,  but  she  says  I  ought  first  of  all  to  acquaint 
you  with  certain  unpleasant  facts  in  my  history,  and  the  same  thought 
had  occurred  to  me.  Miss  Carlyle  is  not  over  pleasant  in  manner,  my 
lady,  but  she  is  very  upright  and  just." 

'^  What  facts  ?"  asked  Lady  Isabel,  sitting  down  to  have  her  hair 
brushed. 

''  My  lady,  I'll  tell  you  as  shortly  as  I  can.    My  father  was  a  clerk  in 
Mr.  Carlyle's  office — of  course  I  mean  the  late  Mr.  Carlyle.    My  mother 
died  when  I  was  eight  years  old,  and  my  father  afterwards  married  again, 
a  sister  of  Mr.  Kane's  wife——" 
^'  Mr.  Kane  the  music-master  ?" 

^'  Yes,  my  lady.  She  was  a  governess ;  she  and  Mrs.  Elane  had  both 
been  governesses,  quite  ladies,  they  were,  so  far  as  education  and  man- 
ners went,  and  West  Lynne  said  that  in  stooping  to  marry  my  father  she 
lowered  herself  dreadfully.  But  he  was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  a 
clever  man  also,  though  self-taught.     Well,  they  married,  and  at  the 

end  of  a  year  Afy  was  born " 

*'  Who  ?"  interrupted  Lady  Isabel. 

''  My  httle  half-sister,  Afy.  In  another  year  her  mother  ^ed,  and  an 
aunt  of  theirs  sent  for  the  child,  and  said  she  should  bring  her  up.  I 
remained  at  home  with  my  father,  going  to  school  by  day,  and  when  I 
grew  up,  I  went  by  day  to  learn  the  millinery  and  dressmaking.  We 
lived  in  the  prettiest  cottage,  my  lady,*quit«  inside  the  wood ;  it  was  my 
fiither's  o^'n.  After  I  was  out  of  my  time,  I  used  to  go  round  to  dif- 
ferent ladies'  houses  to  work,  seeing  to  father's  comforts  night  and  morn- 
ing, for  the  woman  who  did  the  housework  only  came  in  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  day.  That  went  on  for  years,  and  then  Afy  came  home.  Her 
aunt  had  died,  and  her  money  died  with  her,  so  that  though  she  had 
brought  up  Afy  well,  she  could  leave  her  nothing.  Afy  quite  frightened 
us.  Her  notions  were  fine,  and  her  dress  was  fine  ;  she  was  gay  and 
giddy  and  very  pretty,  and  would  do  nothing  all  day  but  read  books, 
which  she  used  to  get  at  the  West  Lynne  library.  Father  did  not  like 
it :  we  were  only  plain  working  people,  as  may  be  ^id,  and  she  wanted 
to  set  up  for  a  lady — the  effect  of  bringing  her  up  above  her  station. 
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Many  a  breeze  had  she  and  I  together,  chiefly  about  her  dress.     The 
next  thing,  she  got  acquainted  with  young  Richard  Hare." 
Lady  Isabel  looked  up  quickly. 

"  mi.  Justice  Hare's  only  son ;  own  brother  to  Miss  Barbara,"  pro- 
ceeded Joyce,  dropping  her  voice,  as  though  Barbara  could  hear  her  in 
the  drawmg-room.  "  Oh,  she  was  very  flighty ;  she  encouraged  Mr. 
Richard,  and  he  soon  grew  to  love  her  with  quite  a  wild  sort  of  love;  he 
was  rather  simple,  and  Afy  used  to  laugh  at  him  behind  his  back.  She 
encouraged  others,  too,  and  would  have  them  there  in  an  evening,  when 
the  house  was  free.  Father  was  secretary  to  the  literary  institution,  and 
had  to  be  there  an  evening  or  two  in  the  week,  after  office  hours  at  Mr. 
Carlyle's ;  he  was  fond  of  shooting,  too,  and,  if  home  in  time,  would  go 
out  with  his  gun :  and  I  scarcely  ever  got  home  before  nine  o'clock ;  so 
that  Afy  was  often  alone,  and  she  took  the  opportunity  to  have  one  or 
other  of  her  admirers  there." 

''  Had  she  many  admirers  ?"  asked  Lady  Isabel,  who  seemed  inclined 
to  treat  the  tale  in  a  joking  spirit. 

"  The  chief  one,  ray  lady,  was  Richard  Hare.     She  got  acquainted 
with  somebody  else,  a  stranger,  who  used  to  ride  over  from  a  distance  to 
see  her;  but  I  fancy  there  was  nothing  in  it :  Richard  was  the  one.  And 
it  went  on,  and  on,  till — till — he  killed  her  father." 
**  Who  ?"  uttered  the  startled  Lady  Isabel. 

"  Richard  Hare,  my  lady.  Father  had  told  Afy  that  Mr.  Richard 
should  not  come  there  any  longer,  for  when  gentlemen  go  in  secret  altar 
poor  girls,  it's  well  known  they  have  not  got  marriage  in  their  thoughts: 
father  would  have  interfered  more  than  he  did,  but  that  he  judged  well 
of  Mr.  Richard,  and  did  not  think  he  was  one  to  do  Afy  real  harm — but 
he  did  not  know  how  flighty  she  was.  However,  one  day  he  heard 
people  talking  about  it  in  West  Lynne,  coupling  her  name  and  Mr. 
Richard's  offensively  together,  and  at  night  he  told  Afy,  before  me,  that 
it  should  not  go  on  any  longer,  and  she  must  not  encourage  lum.  My 
lady,  the  next  night  Richard  Hare  shot  my  father." 
"  How  very  dreadful !" 

/'  Whether  it  was  done  on  purpose,  or  whether  the  gun  went  off  in  t 
scuffle,  I  can't  tell :  people  think  it  was  wilful  murder.  I  never  shall 
forget  the  scene,  my  lady,  when  I  got  home  that  night :  and  it  was  aft 
Justice  Hare's  that  I  had  been  working.  Father  was  lying  on  the  floor, 
dead;  and  the  house  was  full  of  people.  Afy  could  give  no  particulaii: 
she  had  gone  out  to  the  wood  pdth  at  the  back,  and  never  heard  or  saw 
anything  amiss :  but  when  she  went  in  again,  there  lay  father.  Mr. 
Locksley  was  leaning  over  him ;  he  told  Afy  that  he  had  heard  iot 
shot,  and  came  up  in  time  to  see  Richard  Hare  fling  the  gun  away,  and 
fly  from  the  house  with  his  shoes  stained  with  blood." 

"  Oh  Joyce !  I  don't  like  to  hear  this.  What  was  done  to  Richard 
Hare  ?" 

'*  He  escaped,  my  lady.  He  went  off  that  same  night  and  has  never 
been  heard  of  since.  There's  a  judgment  of  murder  out  against  him, 
and  his  own  father  would  be  the  first  to  deliver  him  up  to  justice.  It  is 
a  dreadful  thing  to  have  fallen  upon  the  Hare  family,  always  most 
high  and  respectable  people :  and  it  is  killing  Mrs.  Hare   by  inches. 
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"  What  is  it  that  you  call  her  name,  Joyce  ?" 

'^  My  lady,  she  was  christened  hy  a  very  fine  name — Aphrodite  :  so  I 
and  father  never  called  her  anything  hut  Afy.  But  I  have  got  the  worst 
to  tell  you  yet,  my  lady — the  worst  as  regards  her.  As  soon  as  the 
inquest  was  over  she  went  o£P,  after  Richard  Hare." 

Lady  Isabel  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"  She  did  indeed,  my  lady,"  returned  Joyce,  turning  away  her  moist 
eyelashes  and  her  shamed  cheeks  from  the  gaze  of  her  mistress.  '*  No- 
thing has  been  heard  of  either  of  them :  and  it  is  hardly  likely  but  what 
they  went  out  of  England — ^perhaps  to  Australia ;  perhaps  to  America ; 
nobody  knows.  What  with  the  shame  of  that,  and  the  shock  of  my  poor 
father's  murder,  I  had  an  attack  of  illness.  It  was  a  nervous  fever,  and 
it  lasted  me  long :  Miss  Carlyle  had  me  at  her  house,  and  she  and  her 
servants  nursed  me  through  it.  She's  good  at  heart,  my  lady,  is  Miss 
Carlyle,  only  her  manners  are  against  her,  and  she  will  think  herself 
better  than  other  people.  After  that  illness,  I  stayed  with  her  as  upper 
maid,  and  never  went  out  to  work  again." 

'^  How  long  is  it  since  this  happened  ?" 

''  It  will  be  four  years  next  September,  my  lady.  The  cottage  has 
stood  empty  ever  since,  for  nobody  will  live  in  it ;  they  say  it  smells  of 
murder.  And  I  can't  sell  it,  because  Afy  has  a  right  in  it  as  well  as  I. 
I  go  to  it  sometimes,  and  open  the  windows,  and  air  it.  And  this  was 
what  I  had  to  tell  you,  my  lady,  before  you  decided  to  take  me  into  your 
service  :  it  is  not  every  lady  would  like  to  engage  one,  whose  sister  has 
turned  out  so  badly." 

Ls^dy  Isabel  did  not  see  that  it  could  make  any  difierence,  or  that  it 
ought  to.     She  said  so  ;  and  then  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  mused. 

"  Which  dress,  my  lady  ?" 

*'  Joyce,  what  was  that  I  heard  you  and  Susan  gossiping  over  at  the 
door  ?"  Lady  Isabel  suddenly  asked*  "  About  Miss  Hare  giving  me  a 
bowl  of  poison.  Something  in  the  dramatic  line,  that  would  be.  You 
should  tell  Susan  not  to  make  her  whispers  so  loud.'' 

Joyce  smiled;  though  she  was  rather  taken  to.  *'  It  was  only  a  bit  of 
nonsense,  of  course,  my  lady,  and  those  ignorant  servants  will  talk.  The 
fact  is,  that  Miss  Barbara,  as  people  suspect,  was  much  attached  to  Mr. 
Carlyle,  regularly  in  love  with  him,  and  many  thought  it  would  be  a 
match.  But  I  don't  fancy  she  would  have  been  the  one  to  make  him 
happy,  with  all  her  love." 

A  hot  flush  passed  over  the  brow  of  Lady  Isabel ;  a  sensation  very  like 
jealousy  flew  to  her  heart.  No  woman  likes  to  hear  of  another's  being, 
or  having  been,  attached  to  her  husband :  a  doubt  always  arises  whether 
the  feeling  may  not  have  been  reciprocated. 

Lady  Isabel  descended.  She  wore  a  costly  black  lace  dress,  its  low 
body  and  sleeves  trimmed  with  as  costly  white ;  and  ornaments  of  jet. 
She  looked  inexpressibly  beautiful,  and  Barbara  turned  from  her  with  a 
feeling  of  sickening  jealousy ;  from  her  beauty,  from  her  attire,  even  from 
the  fine,  soft  handkerchief,  which  displayed  the  badge  of  her  rank--the 
coronet  of  an  earl's  daughter.  Barbara  looked  well  too :  she  was  in  a 
light  blue  silk  robe,  and  her  pretty  cheeks  were  damask  with  her  mind's 
excitement.  On  her  neck  she  wore  the  gold  chain  given  her  by  Mr. 
Carlyle— strange  that  she  had  not  discarded  that. 
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They  stood  together  at  the  window,  looking  at  Mr.  Carljle  as  he  came 
up  the  avenue.  He  saw  them,  and  nodded.  Lady  Isabel  watched  the 
damask  cheeks  turn  to  crimson  at  sight  of  him. 

^'How  do  you  do,  Barbara?"  he  cried,  as  he  shook  hands.  ^^  Come 
to  pay  us  a  visit  at  last  \  you  have  been  tardy  over  it.  And  how  are 
you,  my  darling  F"  he  whispered,  bending  over  his  wife  :  but  she  missed 
Lis  kiss  of  greeting.  Well ;  would  she  have  had  him  glye  it  her  in 
public  ?     No :  but  she  was  in  the  mood  to  notice  the  omission. 

Dinner  over,  Miss  Carlyle  beguiled  Barbara  out  of  doors.  To  exhibit 
the  beauties  of  the  East  Lynne  pleasure-grounds,  the  rarities  of  the  con- 
servatory, thinks  the  reader.  Not  at  all :  she  ^as  anxious  to  show  off  the 
stock  of  vegetables,  the  asparagus  and  cucumber  beds;  worth  a  hundred 
acres  of  flowers  in  Miss  Carlyle's  estimation.  Barbara  went  unLwiUingly: 
she  would  rather  be  in  his  presence  than  away  &om  it ;  and  she  could  not 
help  the  feeling,  although  he  was  the  husband  of  another.  Isabel  re- 
mained in-doors :  Barbara  was  Miss  Carlyle's  guest. 

'^  How  do  you  like  her  p"  abruptly  asked  Barbara,  alluding  to  Lady 
Isabel. 

^^  Better  than  I  thought  I  should,"  acknowledged  Miss  Carlyle.  ''  I 
had  expected  airs  and  graces  and  pretence,  and  I  must  say  she  is  free 
from  them.  She  seems  quite  wrapped  up  in  Archibald,  and  watches 
for  his  ccHning  home  like  a  cat  watches  for  a  mouse.  She  is  dull  without 
him." 

Barbara  plucked  a  rose  as  they  passed  a  bush,  and  began  pulling  it  to 
pieces,  leaf  by  leaf.     "  Dull!  how  does  she  employ  her  time?" 

''  In  doing  nothing,"  snappishly  retorted  Miss  Carlyle.  ^  Sings  a  bit, 
and  plays  a  bit,  and  reads  a  bit,  and  receives  her  visitors,  and  idles  awi^ 
her  days  in  that  manner.  She  coaxes  Archibald  out  here  afiter  breakfast, 
and  he  has  no  business  to  be  coaxed,  making  him  late  at  his  office ;  and 
then  she  dances  down  to  the  park  gates  with  him,  hindering  him  still 
further^  for  he'd  go  in  half  the  time.  One  morning  it  poured  with  rain ; 
she  actually  went  all  the  same.  I  told  her  she  would  spoil  her  dress :  db, 
that  was  nothing,  she  said :  and  Archibald  wrapped  a  shawl  roiuid  her  and 
took  hmr.  Of  course  the  spoiling  of  dresses  is  nothing  to  her !  And  in 
an  evening  she  goes  down  to  meet  him  again :  she  would  have  gone 
this,  had  you  not  been  here.  Oh,  she  is  first  with  him  now ;  business  is 
second." 

Barbara  compelled  her  manner  to  indifference.  ^^  I  suppose  it  is 
natural." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  absurd,"  was  the  retort  of  Miss  Carlyle.  "  I  give 
ihem  little  of  my  company,  especially  in  an  evening.  They  go  strc^^ 
out  together,  or  she  sings  to  him,  ne  hanging  over  her  as  if  she  were 
gold:  to  judge  by  appearances,  she  is  more  precious  to  him  than  any  gold 
that  ever  was  coined  into  money.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  saw  laat  n^g;fat. 
They  had  post-horses  to  the  close  carriage  yesterday,  and  went  to  return 
4Bome  visits,  never  getting  home  till  past  seven,  and  keeping  me  and 
dinner  waiting.  Archibald  had  what  he  is  not  often  subject  to,  a  severe 
headache,  and  he  went  in  the  next  room  after  dinner,  and  lay  on  the  80&. 
She  earned  a  cup  of  tea  to  him,  and  never  came  back,  leaving  her  own  on 
the  table  till  it  was  perfectly  cold.  I  pushed  open  the  door  to  tell  her  so. 
There  was  my  lady's  fsambric  handkerchief,  soaked  in  eau-de-Cologne» 
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lying  on  his  forehead ;  and  there  was  my  lady  herself,  kneeling  down  and 
looking  at  him,  he  with  his  arm  thrown  round  her  to  hold  her  there. 
Now  I  just  ask  you,  Barhara,  whether  there's  any  sense  in  fadding  with 
a  man  like  that?  If  ever  he  did  have  the  headache  hefore  he  was 
married,  I  used  to  mix  him  up  a  good  dose  of  salts  and  senna,  and  tell 
him  to  go  to  hed  early  and  sleep  Uie  pain  off." 

Barhara  made  no  reply:  hut  she  turned  her  face  from  Miss  Carlyle. 

They  came  upon  the  gardener,  and  Miss  Carlyle  got  into  a  discussion 
with  him,  a  somewhat  warm  one ;  she  insisting  upon  having  certain  work 
done  in  a  certain  way ;  he  standing  to  it  that  Mr.  Carlyle  had  ordered 
it  done  in  another.     Barhara  grew  tired,  and  returned  to  the  house. 

They  were  then  in  the  adjoining  room,  at  the  piano,  and  Barbara  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  that  sweet  voice.  She  did  as  Miss  Carlyle 
confessed  to  have  done,  pushed  open  the  door  between  the  two  rooms,  and 
looked  in.  It  was  the  twilight  hour,  almost  too  dusk  to  see ;  but  she 
could  distinguish  Isabel  seated  at  the  piano,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  standing 
behind  her.  She  was  singing  one  of  the  ballads  from  the  opera  of  the 
"Bohemian  Girl,"  "When  other  lips." 

"  Why  do  you  like  that  song  so  much,  Archibald?"  she  asked,  when 
she  had  finished  it. 

"  I  don't  know.     I  never  liked  it  so  much  until  I  heard  it  from  you." 

*^  I  wonder  if  they  are  come  in.     Shall  we  go  into  the  next  room  ?" 

''  Just  this  one  first,  this  translation  from  the  Crerman,  *  'Twere  vain 
to  tell  thee  all  I  feel.'     There's  real  music  in  that  song." 

'^  Yes,  there  is.  Do  you  know,  Archibald,  your  taste  is  just  like 
papa's.  He  liked  all  these  quiet,  imaginative  songs,  and  so  do  you. 
And  so  do  I,"  she  laughingly  added,  '^  if  I  must  spedc  the  truth.  Mrs. 
Vane  used  to  stop  her  ears  and  make  a  face,  when  papa  made  me  sing 
ihem.  Papa  returned  the  compliment,  though ;  for  he  would  walk  out 
of  the  room  if  she  began  her  loud  Italian  songs.  I  speak  of  the  time 
when  she  was  with  us  in  London." 

She  ceased,  and  began  t&e  song,  singing  it  exquisitely,  in  a  low,  sweet, 
earnest  tone,  the  chords  of  the  accompaniment,  at  its  conclusion,  dying 
joff  gradually  into  silence. 

'^  There,  Archibald !  I  am  sure  I  have  ^ung  you  ten  songs  at  least," 
she  said,  leaning  her  head  back  against  him  and  looking  at  him  from  her 
upturned  fjEUse.     "  You  ought  to  pay  me." 

He  did  pay  her :  holding  the  dear  face  to  him,  and  taking  from  it 
gome  impassioned  kisses.  Barbara  turned  to  the  window,  a  low  moan  of 
nain  escaping  her,  as  she  pressed  her  forehead  on  one  of  its  panes,  and 
looked  forth  at  the  dusky  night.     Isabel  came  in  on  her  husband's  arm. 

"  Are  you  here  alone,  Miss  Hare  ?  I  really  beg  your  pardon.  I  sup- 
posed you  were  with  Miss  Carlyle." 

"  Where  is  Cornelia,  Barbara  ?" 

"  I  have  but  just  come  in,"  was  Barbara's  reply.  "  I  dare  say  she  is 
following  me." 

So  she  was,  for  she  came  upon  them  as  they  were  speaking,  her  voice 
raised  to  tones  of  anger. 

^'  Archibald,  what  have  you  been  telling  Blair  about  that  geranium 
bed  ?  He  says  you  have  been  ordering  him  to  make  it  oval.  We  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  square." 
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"  Isabel  would  prefer  it  oval,"  was  his  reply. 

"  But  it  will  be  best  square,"  repeated  Miss  Carlyle. 

"  It  is  all  right,  Cornelia  :  Blair  has  his  orders.     I  wish  it  to  be  oval.** 

"  He  is  a  regular  muff,  is  that  Blair,  and  as  obstinate  as  a  mule/' cried 
Miss  Carlyle. 

**  Indeed  then,  Cornelia,  I  think  hitn  a  very  civil,  good  servant." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  snapped  Miss  Carlyle.  "  You  never  can  see  faults 
in  anybody.     You  always  were  a  simpleton  in  some  things,  Archibald." 

Mr.  Carlyle  laughed  good  humouredly:  he  was  of  an  even,  calm 
temper  :  and  he  had,  all  his  life,  been  subjected  to  the  left-handed  com- 
pliments of  his  sister.  Isabel  resented  these  speeches  in  her  heart :  she 
was  growing  more  attached  to  her  husband  day  by  day.  **  It  is  well 
everybody  does  not  think  so,"  cried  he,  with  a  glance  at  his  wife  and 
Barbara,  as  they  drew  round  the  tea-table. 

The  evening  went  on  to  ten,  and  as  the  timepiece  struck  the  hour, 
Barbara  rose  from  her  chair  in  amazement.  '*  I  did  not  think  it  was  so 
late.     Surely  some  one  must  have  come  for  me." 

'*  I  will  inquire,"  was  Lady  Isabel's  answer :  and  Mr.  Carlyle  toacbed 
the  bell.     No  one  had  come  for  Miss  Hare. 

<<  Then  I  fear  I  must  trouble  Peter,"  cried  Barbara.  "  Mamma  may 
be  gone  to  rest,  tired,  and  papa  must  have  forgotten  me.  It  would  never 
do  for  me  to  get  locked  out,"  she  gaily  added. 

''  Like  you  were  one  night  before,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle,  significantly. 

He  alluded  to  the  night  when  Barbara  was  in  the  g^ove  of  trees  mth 
her  unfortunate  brother,  and  Mr.  Hare  was  on  the  point,  unconsciously, 
of  locking  her  out.  She  had  given  Mr.  Carlyle  the  history :  but  its  re- 
collection now  called  up  a  smart  pain,  and  a  change  passed  over  her 
face. 

*'  Oh!  don't,  Archibald!"  she  uttered,  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment: 
**  don't  recal  it."     Isabel  wondered. 

"  Can  Peter  take  me?"  continued  Barbara. 

"  I  had  better  take  you,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle.     "  It  is  late." 

Barbara's  heart  beat  at  the  words;  it  beat  as  she  put  her  things  on; 
as  she  said  good  night  to  Lady  Isabel  and  Miss  Carlyle ;  it  beat  to  throb- 
bing as  she  went  out  with  him  and  took  his  arm.  All  just  as  it  used 
to  be — only  that  he  was  now  the  husband  of  another.     Only ! 

It  was  a  warm  lovely  June  night,  not  moonlight,  but  bright  with  its 
summer's  twilight.  They  went  down  the  park  into  the  road,  which 
they  crossed,  and  soon  came  to  a  stile.  From  that  stile  there  led  a  poA 
through  the  fields  which  would  pass  the  Jback  of  Justice  Hare's.  Baibars 
stopped  at  it 

"  Would  you  choose  the  field  way  to-night,  Barbara  ?  The  grass  will 
be  damp.     And  this  is  the  longest  way." 

"  But  we  shall  escape  the  dust  of  the  road." 

"Oh!  very  well,  if  you  prefer  it.  It  will  not  make  three  minutes' 
difference." 

"  He  is  very  anxious  to  get  home  to  Acr /"  mentally  exclaimed  Bar- 
bara.    "  I  shall  fly  out  upon  him  presently,  or  my  heart  will  burst" 

^  Mr.  Carlyle  crossed  the  stile,  helped  over  Barbara,  and  then  gave  her 
his  arm  again.     He  had  taken  her  parasol,  like  he  had  taken  it  the  last 
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night  they  had  walked  together ;  an  elegant  little  parasol,  this,  of  hlue 
silk  and  white  lace,  and  he  did  not  switch  the  hedges  with  it.  That 
night  was  present  to  Barhara  now,  with  ail  its  words  and  its  delusive 
hopes ;  terribly  present  to  her  was  their  bitter  ending. 

There  are  moments  in  a  woman's  life  when  she  is  betrayed  into 
forgetting  the  ordinary  rules  of  conduct,  and  oversteps  the  bounds  of 
propriety;  in  short,  into  making  a  scene.  It  may  not  often  occur;  very 
rarely ;  perhaps  never  to  a  cold,  secretive  nature,  where  impulse,  feeling, 
and  above  all,  temper,  are  under  tight  control.  Barbara  Hare  was  now 
working  herself  up  for  it.  Her  love,  her  jealousy,  the  never-dying  pain 
always  preying  on  her  heart-strings  since  the  marriage  took  place,  her 
keen  sense  of  the  humiliation  which  had  come  home  to  her,  and  her 
temper,  all  were  rising  fiercely,  bubbling  up  with  fiery  heat.  The  even- 
ing she  had  just  passed  in  their  company,  their  evident  happiness,  the 
endearments  she  had  seen  him  (peepers  never  get  any  good  for  them- 
selves) lavish  on  his  wife,  were  contributing  their  quota  to  the  grievance, 
and  altogether  Barbara  was  going  swimmingly  on  for  that  state  of  ner- 
vous excitement  when  temper,  and  tongue,  and  imagination  seize  the 
reins,  and  fly  off  at  a  mad  tangent.  She  felt  like  one  isolated  for  ever, 
shut  out  from  all  that  could  make  life  dear ;  thet/  were  the  world,  she 
was  out  of  it :  what  was  her  existence  to  him  ?  But,  a  little  self-control, 
and  Barbara  would  not  have  uttered  words  that  must  remain  on  her 
mind  hereafter  like  an  incubus,  dyeing  her  cheeks  red  whenever  she 
recalled  them.  It  must  be  remembered  (if  anything  in  the  shape  of 
excuse  can  be  allowable)  that  she  was  upon  terms  of  close  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Carlyle.  Independent  of  her  own  ill-omened  sentiments  for  him, 
they  had  been  reared  in  free  intercourse,  the  one  with  the  other,  almost 
as  brother  and  sister.  Mr.  Carlyle  walked  on,  utterly  unconscious  that 
a  storm  was  brewing;  more  than  that,  he  was  unconscious  of  having 
given  cause  for  one  ;  and  dashed  into  an  indifferent,  common-place  topic 
in  the  most  provoking  manner. 

**  When  does  the  justice  begin  haymaking,  Barbara  ?" 

There  was  no  reply ;  Barbara  was  swelling  and  panting,  and  trying  to 
keep  her  emotion  down.     Mr.  Carlyle  tried  again  : 

"  Barbara,  I  asked  you  which  day  your  papa  cuts  his  hay  ?" 

Still  no  reply.  Barbara  was  literaUy  incapable  of  making  one.  The 
steam  of  excitement  was  on,  nearly  to  its  highest  pitch.  Her  throat  was 
working,  the  muscles  of  her  mouth  began  to  twitch,  and  a  convulsive  sob, 
or  what  sounded  like  it,  broke  from  her.  Mr.  Carlyle  turned  his  head 
hastily. 

«<  Barbara !  are  you  ill  ?     What  is  it?" 

On  it  came,  passion,  temper,  wrongs,  and  nervousness,  all  boiling  over 
together.  She  shrieked,  she  sobbed,  she  was  in  strong  hysterics.  Mr. 
Carlyle  half  carried,  half  dragged  her  to  the  second  stile,  and  placed  her 
against  it,  his  arm  supporting  her ;  and  an  old  cow  and  two  calves, 
'  wondering  what  the  disturbance  could  mean  at  that  sober  time  of  night, 
walked  up  and  stared  at  them. 

Barbara  struggled  with  her  emotion,  struggled  manfully,  and  the  sobs 
and  the  shrieks  subsided;  not  the  excitement  or  the  passion.  She  put 
away  his  arm,  and  stood  with  her  back  to  the  stile,  leaning  against  it 
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Mr.  Carlyle  felt  Inclined  to  fly  to  the  pond  for  water,  but  he  had  nothii^ 
but  his  hat  to  get  it  in. 

"  Are  you  better,  Barbara  ?     What  can  have  caused  it?" 

"  What  can  have  caused  it  I"  she  burst  forth,  giving  full  swii^  to  the 
reins,  and  forgetting  everything.     "  You  can  ask  me  that  p" 

Mr.  Carlyle  was  struck  dumb  :  but  by  scnne  inexplicable  iawa  of  sym-i 
pathy,  a  dim  and  very  unpleasant  consciousness  of  the  truiii  began  to 
steal  over  him. 

"  1  don't  understand  you,  Barbara.  If  I  have  offended  joo  in  vxj 
way  I  am  truly  sorry." 

"  Truly  sorry,  no  doubt !"  was  the  retort,  the  sobs  and  the  shrieb 
again  alarmingly  near.  '^  What  do  you  care  for  me  ?  If  I  g^o  under  tht 
sod  to-morrow,"  stamping  it  with  her  foot,  "  you  have  your  wi£B  to  can 
for  :  what  am  I  ?" 

^'  Hush !"  he  interposed,  glancing  round,  more  mindful  fixr  her  than 
she  was  for  herself. 

'*  Hush,  yes !  You  would  like  me  to  hush :  what  is  my  misery  to  yoa? 
I  would  rather  be  in  my  grave,  Archibald  Carlyle,  than  endnre  the  life  I 
have  led  since  you  married  her.  My  pain  is  greater  than  I  well  know 
how  to  bear." 

^'  I  cannot  affect  to  misunderstand  you,"  he  said,  feeling^  m(»e  at  a 
nonplus  than  he  had  felt  for  maqy  a  day,  and  heartily  wishing  (he  wbols 
female  creation,  save  Isabel,  somewhere.  ''But,  my  dear  Barbara,  I 
never  gave  you  cause  to  think  that  I — that  I— cared  for  yoa  more  than 
I  did  care.** 

''  Never  gave  me  cause !"  she  grasped.  '*  When  you  have  been  ooming 
to  our  house  constantly,  almost  like  my  shadow;  when  joa  gave  mt 
this"-— dashing  open  her  mantle,  and  holding  up  the  locket  to  his  view; 
^  when  you  have  been  more  intimate  virith  me  than  a  Inrother." 

**  Stay,  Barbara.  There  it  is — a  brother.  I  have  been  nothing  dse : 
it  never  occurred  to  me  to  be  anything  else,"  he  added,  in  his  stnK^ht- 
forward  truth. 

^  Ay,  as  a  brother,  nothing  else !"  and  her  yoice  rose  once  moie  with 
her  excitement;  it  seemed  that  she  would  not  long  control  it.  ''  What 
cared  you  for  my  feeling^  ?  what  recked  you  that  you  gsuned  my  loveT 

'*  Barbara,  hush !"  he  implored :  '^  do  be  calm  and  reasonable.  If  I 
ever  gave  you  cause  to  think  I  regarded  you  with  deeper  feeling,  I  em 
only  express  to  you  my  deep  regret,  my  repentance,  and  assure  you  it  wm 
done  imconsciously." 

She  was  growing  calmer.  The  passion  was  fading,  leaving  her  %M 
still  and  white.     She  lifted  it  towards  Mr.  Carlyle. 

^'  You  treated  me  ill  in  showing  sig^  of  love,  if  you  felt  it  not.  "Why 
did  you  kiss  me  ?" 

'*  I  kissed  you  as  I  might  kiss  a  sister.     Or  peihaps  as  a  pretty  girl: 
man  likes  to  do  so.     The  close  terms  on  which  our  £Eunilies  have  InFedi 
excused — ^if  it  did  not  justify — a  degree  of  familiarit|r,  that  might  hmt ' 
been  unseemly  in——" 

''  You  need  not  teU  me  that,"  hotly  mterrupted  Barbara.  <'  Eai  it 
been  a  stranger  who  had  won  my  love  and  then  thrown  me  irom  lmn,di 
you  suppose  I  would  hare  reproached  him  as  I  am  now  reproadiing  yoa? 
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Ko  :  I  woHld  have  died,  rather  than  he  should  have  suspected  it.  If  she 
had  not  oome  between  us,  should  you  have  loved  me  ?" 

''Do  not  pursue  this  unthankful  topic,"  he  besought,  almost  wishing 
the  staring  cow  would  run  away  with  her. 

''  I  ask  you,  should  you  have  loved  me  ?"  perristed^Barbant,  passing 
her  handkerchief  over  her  adiy  Hps. 

''  I  d(m'i  know.  How  can  I  know  ?  Do  I  not  B&y  to  you,  Barbara^ 
that  I  only  thought  of  you  as  a  friend,  a  sister  ?  I  cannot  tell  wivi 
might  have  been." 

'^  I  could  bear  it  better,  bat  that  it  was  known,"  she  munnared.  ^  All 
West  Lynne  had  oofspled  us  together  in  their  prving  gossip,  and  tliej 
have  only  pity  to  cast  to  me  now.  I  would  far  rather  you  had  kiUedme^ 
Archibald." 

'<  I  can  but  expf«S8  to  you  my  deep  regret,**  he  repeated.  ^  I  can 
only  hope  you  wiM  soon  target  it  all.  Let  &e  remembrance  of  this  con** 
versation  pass  away  with  to-night;  let  us  still  be  to  each  other  as  fiiends 
— as  brother  and  sister.  Believe  me,"  he  concluded,  in  a  deeper  tone, 
<<  ihe  confesuon  has  not  lessened  you  in  my  estiumtion." 

He  made  a  mo¥emeBt  as  though  he  would  get  over  the  stile,  but  Bii«- 
bara  did  not  stir :  the  tears  were  silently  coursing  dowm  hex  pallid  faee* 
At  that  moment  there  was  an  interruptian. 

''  Is  that  you,  Miss  Barbara  ?" 

Barbara  started  as  if  she  had  been  Bhot.  On  die  other  side  of  the 
stile  stood  Wilson,  their  upper  maid.  How  long  might  she  have  been 
there  ?  She  began  to  ezpliun  that  Mr.  Hare  had  sent  Jasper  out,  and 
Mrs.  Hare  had  uiought  it  better  to  wait  no  longer  for  the  man's  return, 
80  had  despatched  her,  Wilson,  hr  Miss  Barbara.  Mr*  Cailyle  got^ver 
the  stile,  and  handed  over  Barbara. 

''  You  need  not  come  any  further  now,"  she  laid  to  him,  in  4i  low 
tone. 

''I  shall  see  yon  Jionie,'' was  his  reply :  4md  he  lieU  oat  his  arm.  Bair- 
bara  took  it. 

They  walked  on  in  silence.  Armed  at  &e  back  gate  of  the  Grove, 
wludi  gave  entrance  to  ibe  kitchen-gaffden,  Wilson  went  £>rward.  Mr. 
Carlyle  took  botii  Barbara's  hands  in  his. 

^^  Good  night,  Barbara.     God  bless  you." 

She  had  had^time  for  reflection ;  and,  the  excitement  gone,  she  saw 
her  outbreak  in  aU  its  shame  and  folly.  Mr.  Carlyle  noticed  how  sub- 
dued and  white  she  looked. 

<<  I  think  I  have  been  mad,''  she  groaned*  **  I  must  have  been  mad 
to  say  what  I  did.     Forget  that  it  was  uttered." 

«*  I  told  you  I  would." 

**  You  will  not  betray  me  to — to— your  wife  ?"  she  panted. 

"  Barbara !" 

«  Thank  you.     Good  night." 

But  he  still  retained  her  hands.  "  In  a  short  time,  Barbara,  I  trust 
you  will  find  one  more  worthy  to  receive  your  love  than  I  have  been." 

"  Never,"  she  impulsively  answered.  ^'  I  do  not  love  and  forget  so 
lightly.  In  the  years  to  come,  in  my  old  agCi  I  shall  still  be  nothing  but 
Barbara  Hare." 
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Mr.  Carlyle  walked  away  in  a  fit  of  musing.  The  revelation  had 
given  him  pain  (and  possibly  a  little  bit  of  flattery  into  the  bargain),  for 
he  was  fond  of  pretty  Barbara.  Fond  in  his  way ;  not  in  hers ;  not  witii 
the  sort  of  fondness  he  felt  for  his  wife.  He  asked  his  conscience 
whether  his  manner  to  her  in  the  past  days  had  been  a  tinge  wanner 
than  we  bestow  upon  a  sister,  and  he  decided  that  it  might  have  been, 
but  he  most  certainly  had  never  cast  a  suspicion  to  the  mischief  it  was 
doing. 

^'  I  heartily  hope  she'll  soon  find  somebody  to  her  liking^,  and  forget 
me,"  was  lus  concluding  thought.  '^  As  to  living  and  dying  Barban 
Hare,  that's  all  moonshine;   the  sentimental  rubbish   tfaiat   girls  like 

«  Archibald  r 

He  was  passing  the  very  last  tree  in  the  park,  the  nearest  to  his  hoose, 
and  the  interruption  came  from  a  dark  form  standing  mider  it. 

"  Is  it  you,  my  dearest  ?" 

"  I  came  out  to  meet  you.     Have  you  not  been  very  lon^  ?'* 

<'  I  think  I  have,"  he  answered,  as  he  drew  his  wife  to  his  side,  and 
walked  on  with  her.  '^  We  met  one  of  the  servants  at  the  second  stile, 
but  I  went  all  the  way." 

**  You  have  been  intimate  with  the  Hares  ?" 

^'  Quite  so.     Cornelia  is  related  to  them." 

«  Do  you  think  Barbara  pretty  ?" 

«  Very." 

**  Then — intimate  as  you  were— -I  wonder  you  never  fell  in  love  with 
her." 

Mr.  Carlyle  laughed ;  a  very  conscious  laugh,  considering  the  recent 
interview. 

«  Did  you,  Archibald  ?" 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a  low  tone,  almost,  or  he  fancied  i^  a 
tone  of  emotion,  and  he  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  '^  Did  I  wliat. 
Isabel  ?" 

**  You  never  loved  Barbara  Hare  p" 
.    ''  Loved  her  !   What  is  your  head  running  on,  Isabel  ?     I  never  loved 
but  one :  and  that  one  I  made  my  own ;  my  cherished  wife." 
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PRINCE  DOLGOROUKOW'S  RUSSIA  * 

Russia  is  in  our  days,  thanks  to  the  enlightened  impulse  given  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  XL,  entering  upon  indispensable  reforms — ^reforms 
"which  Prince  Dolgoroukow  aserts  can  alone  save  her  from  a  political 
cataclysm.  Hence  many  questions  surge  to  the  surface  which  can  only 
be  solved  by  the  aid  of  publicity,  and  many  grievances  remain  to  be  alle- 
▼iated  which  will  probably  only  become  so  by  exposure.  The  princely 
author,  who  now  takes  up  the  pen  for  this  double  purpose,  is  himself  an 
example  of  a  very  extraordinary  and  anomalous  state  of  things.  He  says, 
to  write  upon  Russia  a  man  must  be  a  Russian,  his  country  having  no 
resemblance  with  any  other,  and  its  historical  development  havine  taken 
place  under  utterly  exceptional  circumstances.  Yet  ne  writes  in  France, 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  censure,  which  in  his  own  country,  he  says,  is 
afl9icted  with  two  sore  diseases — fear  and  idiocy.  Again,  there  are  five 
or  six  Russian  printing-presses  in  Europe,  and  yet  he  writes  in  the  French 
language.  Tms,  he  tells  us,  because  the  retrogprade  party,  backed  by  the 
bureaucracy — protectors  of  mystery  and  falsehood — are  far  more  in  fear 
of  the  publicity  of  exposure  attendant  upon  publicity  dn  the  French 
language  than  of  anything  that  is  simply  limited  to  the  Russians  them- 
selves. Hence  it  is  that  civilisation  is  often  as  much  derived  from  pres- 
sure coming  from  without,  as  from  purely  national  susceptibilities. 

Russia,  says  Prince  Dolgoroukow,  is,  in  a  political  and  administrative 
point  of  view,  a  vast  edifice  with  a  European  exterior,  but  furnished  and 
conducted  within  after  an  Asiatic  fashion.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
Russian  functionaries,  disguised  in  more  or  less  European  costumes,  exer- 
cbe  their  powers  like  true  Tartars.  As  at  Naples — it  is  not  that  there 
are  not  plenty  of  good  laws — there  are  fifteen  volumes  of  one  thousand 
pages  each  of  laws  and  decrees;  but  the  first  article,  by  placing  the 
emperor  above  all  law,  transforms  these  fifteen  thick  volumes  into  a  very 
voluminous  and  a  veiy  bad  joke.  Russian  adminbtration  reposes  on  the 
equality  of  all;  not  before  the  law,  as  in  Europe,  but  before  the  capri- 
ciousness  of  power  and  the  venality  of  the  administration,  as  in  Asia.  If 
a  law  in  Russia  is  useful  to  the  court,  or  to  the  bureaucracy,  it  will  be 
carried  out  with  zeal ;  if  useless,  it  will  be  neglected ;  if  opposed  to  their 
interests,  it  will  never  be  put  into  execution  at  all.  The  emperor  reigns, 
the  bureaucracy  governs ;  and  the  latter,  again,  is  itself  swayed  by  all- 
powerful  lucre.  Between  a  people  of  most  admirable  qualities,  and  a 
sovereign  full  of  good  and  generous  intentions,  interposes  a  corrupt, 
greedy,  thievish  bureaucracy — triple  extract  of  the  worst  and  vilest  pas- 
sions. The  emperor  is  thus  deceived,  and  knows  less  of  Russia  than 
many  of  his  humblest  subjects ;  and  official  and  organised  falsehoods  are 
propagated  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  functionaries.  What  must 
they  be  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  the  highest  functionary  of  all  ?  A 
governor-general  lately  carried  his  contempt  of  the  law  so  tar  as  to  pub- 
licly marry  his  daughter,  although  she  was  already  provided  with  & 
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husband.  The  emperor  only  heard  of  the  circumstance  accidentally,  a&d 
even  then  the  governor's  influence  was  so  great  that  he  sent  off  the 
newly-married  couple,  not  furtively,  but  comfortably,  and  even  ostenta- 
tiously, by  the  high  roads  of  the  empire.  ^^  Russian  administration,"  says 
tb»  prince,  ''  is  an  organised  venality  reposing  upon  a  state  of  permaaent 
anarchy,  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  and  of  Europe  by  tiw 
veil  of  official  fJEdsehood." 

Even  justice,  we  are  tc^d  by  the  cynical  prince,  does  not  exist  in  Rosaja. 
To  obtain  justice,  if  one  is  an  honest  man,  or  to  commit  an  act  of  injusdoe 
for  selfish  parposes,  bribery  is  of  first  necessity.  Only  it  is  of  no  uae 
bribing  the  wrong  person. 

A  stranger,  established  at  St.  Petersburg,  wished  to  obtain  a  sitiiation  as  oca* 
tiactor.  He  applied  to  the  charge  d'affaires  of  his  own  country,  a  peiaoa  bi^ 
in  esteem  and  of  ^reat  intelligence,  and  asked  his  support.  The  charg^  d'aSairet 
explained  that  diplonratists  could  not  be  responsiole  for  contractois,  but,  ht 
added,  he  ought  to  be  aware  as  to  how  these  things  are  managed  in  Eossia: 
that  he  must  give  money  to  Count  So-and-so,  and  make  presents  to  the  misttsss 
of  the  count's  father;  that  the  latter  being  the  head  of  the  department  he 
sought  to  supply,  his  success  would  then  be  certam.  ''Alas,  sir!"  said  tke 
Bierdutnt,  in  reply,  **  I  have  already  siven  so  much  to  the  eouat,  and  so  madi  te 
the  mistress  of  the  count's  lather;  they  took  my  money^  madeaone  proBiaeSyaDd 
have  done  aothing." 

In  Russia,  justice  is  written  and  secret.  There  are  no  pvUie  ooavti^  ai 
open  trials,  and,  o«nifleqaentty,  no  advoeates  or  barristers.  Hn  ISMs 
his  Royal  Higkness  Prinee  iPeter  of  Oldenbourg  founded  a  •ebool  d 
jorispmdenoe  at  Kis  own  private  expense ;  the  pupols  are,  howavar^alB  in 
a  minority  at  tbe  minisixy  of  justice.  The  present  minister  of  jostice  nU 
to  Prince  Ddgoronkow  vmX  it  would  be  dangerous  to  admit  ammd  ll 
plead  at  the  bar  in  Rtnsia,  as  it  ni%ht  tend  to  spread  i^  1r— mkdy  d 
the  laws  beyond  the  circle  of  pnl^c  functionaries !  Yet  are  i^  pcMe 
iBupposed  to  know  the  law,  and  to  be  amenable  to  it.  This  same  miotfler 
lAnrogates  the  rights  of  die  emperor  himself;  proscribes  forii|gn  tavel, 
except  afber  a  eertain  number  ef  yiears'  service;  orders  the  siiMriea 
to  watch  the  prfvate  Hfe  of  their  inferiors,  and  even  forbids  tkeir  wriig 
Tecourse  to  htw  to  defendtheur  rights  without  his  sanction. 

l)he  military,  or  exceptional  jurisdictions,  are  amongst  tlie  most  inioi^ 
table  evils  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  law  in  Russia.  Aa 
^example  wiM  best  explain  the  working  of  this  system.     It  oeccmedtt 

A  landed  proprietor  in  the  province  of  Nigni,  Mr.  R.,  informed  his  seffe  tbt 
being  in  want  of  money  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  selling  tbem.  % 
peasants  made  him  a  present  of  a  censiderable  sum  of  money,  upon  the  oini- 
tion  that  they  should  not  be  sold.  The  miserable  man  took  the  monegr>  iul 
sold  his  land  and  serfs  to  M.  P.  When  the  latter  came  to  takepoesessuaiof 
his  newly-ac(iuired  property,  the  peasants  refused  to  obey  him,  amrming,  vii^ 
reason  and  justice,  that  they  had  paid  not  to  be  sold.  Government  despatdied 
a  young  aide-de-camp  of  the  emperor's  to  the  spot,  but  he,  instead  of  unrftiig 
his  functions  to  an  mquiry,  as  was  his  duty,  and  wisrhing  to  conciliate  M.  P.j 
whose  son-in-law  is  one  of  the  most  important  functionaries  of  the  pelitnil 
police,  had  the  impudence  to  prescribe  to  the  government  and  coanoil  of  regcMi^ 
of  the  province  of  Nijni  to  exile  to  Siberia  such  among  the  peasantry  ask 
designated  by  name.  Luckily  for  them,  and  for  the  province  of  N^ni,  the 
governor  happened  to  be,  very  exceptionally,  a  man  as  well  known  as  Its  m 
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esteemed  for  his  noble  and  enlightened  sentiments,  and  for  his  generous  and 
liberal  views — General  Alexander  M.,  brother  to  the  conqueror  of  Kars.  He 
refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  this  little  pasha,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior.  It  would  have  been  supposed,  and  with  reason,  that 
this  aide-de-camp,  who  had  dared  to  trample  the  laws  of  the  country  under  his 
feet,  and  who  had  of  his  own  free  will  elected  himself  into  a  criminal  tribansd, 
would  have  been  erased  from  the  army  list.  Quite  the  contrary.  -Strongly  pro- 
tected by  the  camarilla,  he  received  a  decoration,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
vice-chancellorship  of  the  ministry  of  war ! 

In  1849,  a  society  of  young  men  who  read  prohibited  books  and  wrote 
political  squibs  were  denouoced,  tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  and  ordered 
to  be  shot.  Their  lives  were  spared,  but  they  wece  sent,  some  to  Siberioy 
and  others  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  Caucasus.  Such  as  ^cemaiii  alive 
were  not  restored  to  their  friends,  even  by  the  amnesty  of  1856.  Cer- 
tain brothers  once  disputed  the  rtgiit  ef  the  elder  to  an  inheritance  on 
the  ground  of  illegitimacy,  and  declared  that  he  was  their  serf.  The 
litigation  lasted  a  long  time,  and  the  young  man  would  have  been 
doomed  to  slavery  ail  hia  life  had  not  a  high  functionary  thought  it 
lYorth  while  to  gamble  part  of  his  patrimony  from  liim,  and  then  to 
instal  him  in  his  ri|^htful  possession,  so  that  he  might  be  duly  paid.  The 
papers  referring  to  this  affair  were  accidentally  destroyed  by  a  fire  at  a 
post-house. 

A  landed  propriety  m  one  of  the  central  provinces  of  Eussia  had  a  suit  in 
the  civil  chamber  of  the  province,  presided  over  by  his  uncle.  Ejaowing  the 
venality  of  the  latter,  he  was  irritated,  but  noways  surprised,  to  learn  that  his 
adversary  had  made  over  10,000  roubles  to  his  uncle,  and  had  gained  his  cause. 
He  went  to  the  president  and  reproached  him  with  the  act.  "My  dear 
nephew,''  said  the  old  man  to  him,  "  you  are  a  great  deal  too  excitable  in  the 
first  plaoe ;  and,  in  the  second,  you  know  nothing  about  business.  If  I  had  de* 
dded  in  your  favour,  your  adversary  would  have  appealed  to  the  senate,  «nd  I 
should  have  got  nothing  by  the  transaction.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  that.  I 
took  10,000  roubles;  5000  are  for  myself,  the  other  5000  are  yours;  take 
them.  With  that  money  you  can  i^peal  to  the  senate,  and  I  know  you  will  gain 
your  suit." 

A  merchant,  arbitrarily  detained  in  prison  at  Moscow  by  an  officer  of 
police,  insisted  that  he  should  be  tried.  '<  What !"  exclaimed  the  official, 
as  surprised  as  irritated,  '^  you  dare  to  ask  to  be  put  upon  your  trial  ? 
After  uiat,  the  first  come  will  ask  to  be  tried !  Why,  it  is  frightful !  Can 
any  one  conoeive  such  audacity  1" 

Contempt  of  the  laws,  and  an  utter  indifference  to  all  sense  of  right 
among  the  lower  classes,  leads  to  a  similar  state  of  feeling  with  regard  to 
the  superior  classes  of  functionaries.  We  are,  however,  surprised  to 
read  the  following  of  the  well-known  Prince  Woronzow,  from  whom  we 
had  expected  better  things : 

In  a  southern  province  Count  M.  had  a  suit,  and  won  his  cause,  before  the 
senate.  The  governor-general  of  that  country,  who  administered  it  for  thirty 
years,  and  who  had  been  brought  up  in  England,  the  classic  country  of  legality, 
refused  to  put  the  ukase  of  the  senate  into  execution.  After  the  lapse  of  a  cer- 
tain time,  another  ukase  arrived,  ordering  the  verdict  to  be  at  once  carried  into 
force.  One  of  the  principal  employes  of  the  government  remarked  upon  this : 
•*  Well,  prince,  I  suppose  the  order  of  the  senate  must  be  obeyed.**  "  My  dear 
fellow,"  laughed  the  prince,  "  jrou  are  very  simple ;  who  is  going  to  put  the 
orders  of  the  senate  into  execution  P  Don't  pay  the  sli^^test. attention  to  them, 
and  it  is  all  over.'* 

<*2 
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The  administration  in  Russia  has  for  basis  the  most  absolute  despotbm, 
sometimes  clothed  with  an  appearance  of  legal  forms,  but  at  others  exer- 
cised without  the  slightest  attempt  at  concealment.  In  all  the  numerous 
steps  of  the  ladder,  from  top  to  bottom,  it  is  robbery  and  deceit.  The 
most  curious  thing  is,  that  such  portion  of  the  rural  population  who  are 
supposed  to  enjoy  civic  rights  are  more  oppressed  than  the  serfs.  The 
methods  of  obtaining  money  are  sometimes,  as  far  as  ingenuity  is  con- 
cerned, not  worthy  of  even  a  Tartar : 

In  a  district  tilled  by  crown  peasants,  a  colossal  stone,  weighing  several 
thousand  kilogrammes,  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  fields.  One  day  the  head  of  the 
district  arrive^  assembled  the  peasants,  and  told  them  that  he  had  received  the 
emperor's  order  to  remove  the  stone  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  peasants  prot^ted, 
appealing  to  the  immense  weight  of  the  mass,  and  begged  their  chief  to  save 
them  from  such  a  task.  The  latter  consented,  and  promised  to  obtam  the 
revocation  of  an  order  that  had  never  been  issued,  upon  their  disbursing  a  ki]ge 
sum  of  money. 

A  little  more  ingenuity  b,  however,  at  times  displayed : 

In  the  province  of  Yiatka,  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  secretary  of  the  coiucil 
of  regency  had  a  habit,  when  addressed  by  a  citizen  or  a  peasant  in  reference  to 
any  matter  of  business,  of  saying,  "  Gro  to  the  d — ^1 !"  and  then  turning  on  his 
heel.  An  employ^  would  then  address  the  disconcerted  petitioner,  and  ask  him 
what  the  secretary  had  said  to  him.  "  He  told  me  to  go  to  the  d — ^1 !"  "  Why 
then  you  should  go  there."  "  I  do  not  understand  you.**  **  What,  don*t 
you  know  that  the  d — 1  gives  audiences  twice  a  week,  at  a  certain  hour 
m  the  evening,  in  the  house  of  a  back  street !  Take  my  advice,  go  there,  and 
you  will  benefit  by  it,  only  you  will  have  to  pay  Monsieur  le  Diable."  The  peti- 
tioner went  to  the  place  indicated,  was  introduced  into  a  lar^  room  bad^Ht 
up,  and  divided  by  a  partition.  On  the  other  side  of  the  partition  a  voice  asked 
the  petitioner  what  he  wanted.  ''Monseigneur  le  Diable,  I  come  upon  such  or  such 
a  business.'*  And  the  objects  were  explained.  The  pretendea  demon,  always 
behind  his  partition,  replied :  '^  Deposit  such  a  sum  on  the  table  that  is  near 
you,  and  run  away  as  fast  as  you  can.    Your  bequests  shall  be  granted." 

Prince  Dolgoroukow  says  he  knew  the  man  personally  who  played  the 
part  of  demon  when  he  was  secretary  to  a  provincial  regency.  After 
having  made  a  considerable  fortune  by  such  means,  he  went  to  St 
Petersburg,  bribed  the  proper  parties,  and  got  appointed  vice-goyemor  in 
his  native  province,  where  he  indulged  in  almost  daily  exactions. 

The  process  is  much  more  simple  at  times.  The  wife  of  the  govermnv 
general  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  empire  purchased  certain  puUic 
baths.  Wishing  to  enlarge  her  property,  she  offered  the  proprietor  of  an 
adjoining  house  half  its  value.  Being  refused,  she  gained  her  point  by 
declaring  that  the  governor-general  would  send  him  into  exile  for  impm- 
dent  words  and  political  opinions.  A  stranger  was  one  day  run  down  by 
an  infuriated  ox  in  the  streets  of  a  provincial  town.  The  injured  man 
was  taken  to  an  hospital,  where  he  remained  two  months.  On  his 
recovery  the  police  mulcted  him  in  the  charge  for  feeding  the  ox  for  that 
period,  it  having  been  detained  as  implicated  in  wounding  and  otherwise 
injuring  him. 

In  the  historical  portion  of  his  work.  Prince  Dolgoroukow  emits  doubts 
upon  the  legal  marriage  of  Catherine  with  Peter  I.  No  act|  he  says^ 
attesting  to  the  legality  of  the  union  has  ever  been  found. 
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Here  are  (he  adds)  three  facts  that  contradict  this  marriage :  The  7th  (18th) 
of  May,  1711,  the  Czarevitch  Alexis,  son  of  Peter  T.,  by  his  marrij^  witn 
Eudoxie  Laponhine  (afterwards  divorced  and  shnt  np  in  a  convent),  being  at 
Brunswick,  where  he  was  abont  to  marry  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Brunswick- 
Bevem,  wrote  to  Catherine  in  Russia  tne  following  letter,  which  commenced 
with  the  French  word  "  madame :" 

"  Madame, — ^I  am  told  that  my  father  has  declared  you  to  be  his  wife.  (This 
in  allusion  to  her  having  been  crowned  empress.)  I  pray  you  accept  my  com- 
pliments, and  continue  your  good  feelings  towards  me ;  upon  the  latter  I  permit 
myself  to  reckon.  I  dare  not  write  to  my  father  to  congratulate  him,  not  having 
received  any  news  by  writing  upon  the  subject." 

Alexis  congratulates  Catherine  neither  upon  the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  nor 
upon  the  publication  of  a  marriage  previously  concluded :  he  congratulates  her 
with  having  been  declared  to  be  a  wife.  The  original  letter  exists  in  the 
archives. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  prosecution  of  the  czarevitch  in  1718,  that  prince,  fre- 
quently put  to  the  torture,  acknowledged,  after  having  been  put  to  the  question 
on  the  oth  of  Eebruair,  that  at  the  time  of  his  departure  from  Russia,  in 
October,  1716,  he  met,  between  Riga  and  Liban,  his  aunt.  Princess  Mary  (sister 
of  Peter  I.,  who  was  returning  from  Carlsbad).  Princess  Mary  said  to  him^ 
lonong  other  things, ''  Your  mother  (the  ex-Czarine  Eudoxie,  shut  up  in  a  convent) 
has  had  visions  telUng  her  that  your  father  would  take  her  back  again,  would 
live  with  her^  and  she  should  have  Children."  Taking  the  visions  at  what  they 
are  worth,  it  remains  clear  that  if  Peter  had  been  wedded  with  Catherine,  the 
Princess  Manr  never  could  have  said  that  her  brother  might  once  more  live  with 
the  Czarine  Eudoxie.  This  passage,  omitted  in  the  printed  text  of  the  czarevitch's  . 
trial,  exists  in  the  official  manuscript.  Lastly,  three  months  afterwards,  the  18th 
t)f  May,  the  Czarevitch  Alexis,  after  having  been  once  more  subjected  to  torture, 
acknowledged  that  the  Archbishop  of  Riazane  had  said  to  him,  "Be  prudent ; 
your  father  cannot  marry  whilst  his  wife  is  alive ;  he  will  never  take  iier  back 
from  the  convent,  and  yet  we  must  have  a  heir  to  the  crown !" 

Prince  Dolgoroukow  does  not  say  much  in  reference  to  himself  in  his 
work,  as  he  reserves  that  for  his  *'  Memoirs,"  the  materials  for  which,  as 
veil  as  other  important  documents,  are,  we  gather  from  various  passages  in 
the  work,  in  this  country.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  following  extract 
ihat  he  has  suffered  more  than  enough  to  make  him  a  partisan  : 

In  1843,  we  published  in  Paris,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Count  d'Almagro,  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Russian  nobility,  in  which  we  spoke  of  the  States-General  of 
1613.  The  Emperor  Nicholas,  irritated,  ordered  us  to  return  to  Russia.  We 
accordindy  went  back.  Madame  N.,  impelled  by  personal  spite,  and  the  Sieur 
Jacques  T.,  a  Russian  spy,  had  denounced  us  as  being  part  of  I  do  not  know 
what  conspiracy.  Our^apers  were  examined,  and  proofs  soon  obtained  that  we 
had  never  conspired.  We  were  then  ordered,  in  the  emperor's  name,  to  go  and 
occupy  a  small  administrative  employment  at  Viatka.  We  refused,  basing  our 
refusal  on  the  right  given  by  the  law  to  every  Russian  nobleman  to  serve,  or  not 
to  serve,  as  he  lies.  The  emperor  thereupon  ordered  us  to  go  in  exile  to  Viatka, 
where  we  should  be  placed  imder  the  surveillance  of  the  police ;  and  he  pre- 
scribed, before  our  departure  for  exile,  that  a  medical  man  should  be  sent  to  us 
to  attest  our  sanity.  The  doctor  came,  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  sav 
that  he  was  much  confused  at  the  ridiculous  position  in  which  he  was  placed. 
We  could  not  help  remarking  to  him  that  one  of  the  most  manifest  proofs  of  folly 
consisted  in  looking  upon  persons  in  their  senses  as  fools.  He  smiled,  pretended 
not  to  understand,  and,  after  five  minutes'  conversation  about  the  rain  and  fine 
weather,  withdrew,  never  having  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  an  extreme  polite- 
ness, or  having  addressed  to  us  the  slightest  question.    The  report  went  abroad 
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at  tbat  time  in  St.  Petersburg  that  we  had  been  flo^jged  bj  the  emperor^s  order, 
as  sey^ral  men  and  women  indubitabl;^  were  under  ms  reign.  It  is  not  so,  Iiow^ 
ever,  with  regard  to  ourselves;  if  it  had  been  true,  we  should  never  hare 
hesitoted  to  proclaim  it  aloud,  as  we  relate  the  doctor's  visit.  l%e  ignommiovB 
treatment  to  which  a  despot  subjects  those  who  are  in  his  power,  and  who  can 
obtain  no  redress,  are  acts  of  the  basest  cowardice ;  they  cover  with  dishoooar 
and  infamy  not  the  victims  who  are  subjected  to  sucli^  but  the  ir^rant  who  ordeis 
.them»  and  who,  in  so  doing,  gives  himself  up  to  public  contempt. 

It  i»  needless  to  say  that  the  prinee  does  not  intend  to  ^  ba^  again 
to  Russia  ;  he  appears  to  have  adopted  Paris  as  a  sejour  d'agr6men^  and 
London  as  a  safe  refuge  in  times  of  trouble.  Hence  he  is  no  more  lenient 
with  the  existing  state  of  things  than  with  the  past,  albeit  granting  great 
qnalities  to  the  present  emperor.  ^  We  have  just  leamed,**  he  says  m  a 
postscript  to  one  of  his  chapters,  ^*  that  M.  Ounkovski,  formeriy  miishal 
of  the  nobility  of  Tver,  and  M.  Europeous,  gentleman  of  Tver,  have  been 
exiled,  the  furet  to  Viatka,  and  the  second  to  Perm,  for  haviag  believed 
diat  the  rights  of  the  nobility  were  really  granted  to  tkem.  YoSk  vi 
bean  regime:  PEmpereur  Nicolas  n'aurait  pas  mieux  bat  !'* 

That,  in  a  country  where  peeulntion  pervades  all  ranks,  asd  ipeaalifty  is 
rife  from  high  to  low,  the  grossest  malpraetrees  should  exist  in  tin  ad« 
ministration  of  military  a&irs  and  i^iiitary  contracts,  conid  ody  he 
anticipated.  None  of  that  grievous  surprise  is  exacted  similar  to  what 
was  experienced  when  the  old^  sedate,  paternal,  and  bigoted  govemmeiii  cf 
Austria  was  found  to  be  corrupt  to  the  core.  The  last  war  (18^3-1855])^ 
WKfA  the  prince,  came  to  reveal  in  all  its  horror  the  fdghtfial  state  ef  At 
•Rossiatn  militavy  administration,  completely  given  up  to  that  bwreaneoMy 
which  considers  theft  as  its  right. 

General  Z.,  appointed  to  the  general  direction  of  the  admmistration  of  theany, 

named  his  fed;her-in-law  Sch chief  of  the  military  commissariat,  and  gave 

to  his  brother-in-law  W.  a  place  in  the  administration.  It  is  thus  that  m  Bussia 
they  administer  by  families.  The  troops  received  mouldy  biscuits  and  voiten 
meat ;  several  of  the  colonels  were  paid  by  Z.  to  tolerate  this  robbery  \  tbtse 
who  conducted  themselves  as  honest  men,  and  complained,  found  that  all  iepi&> 
sentations  were  in  vain,  Z.  being  powerfully  protected  by  the  whole  of  tk 
bureaucracy. 

The  diiefs  of  the  '*  company  of  beeves  '*  (volovii  roty),  selected  by  21,^ whea  re- 
ceiving from  him,  say,  five  hundred  oxen,  were  made  to  »gn  a  reeeipt  for  si 
hundred.  They  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  complete  the  number  by  seiiag 
upon  such  cattle  as  might  fall  into  their  hands  in  the  localities  travexsei  Wtki 
troops,  and  that  is  just  what  they  did.  At  the  same  time,  tl^  inferior  nal 
anthc^ties  would  readily  deliver  over  a  certificate  asserting  the  death  of  m 
animal  that  had  never  existed  for  a  bribe  of  some  five  or  six  ronbles.  On  tk 
occasion  of  the  retreat  of  our  troops  from  the  banks  of  the  Daimbe  into  BrnsB, 
the  chief  of  one  of  these  beeves,  or  cattle  companies,  had  a  dead  ox  oonveyid  oi 
a  cart  for  many  hundreds  of  miles,  and  at  every  halt  he  obtained  a  certificate  te 
one  that  day  deceased.  Speaking  generally,  m  this  last  war  cattie  formed  fee 
of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  bureaucratic  peculation.  Thus,  one  day  govei» 
ment  received  an  official  report  that  a  new  depot  of  eighteen  hundred  oxen  hal 
been  formed  in  that  part  of  the  province  of  the  Crimea  which  is  situated  bevona 
the  peninsula.  These  oxen  never  existed.  Yet  were  they  supposed  to  have  oeca 
purchased,  supposed  to  have  been  fed  for  several  months,  after  the  lapse  of  whidi 
time  they  were  reported  to  have  been  slain,  and  to  have  been  salted — salt  kaviig 
also  been  purchased  for  that  purpose — and  each  of  these  mythologiod  ana 
brought  to  the  inventors  of  this  proceeding  about  300  roubles,  or  1200  francs  I 

On  the  occasion  of  the  occupation  of  the  Danubian  Provinces  by  our  troops 
in  1853,  the  order  was  given  from  St.  Petersburg  to  make  liurge  purchases  of 
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Wlej;  oftis,  hs^,  &e.  Z.  only  ufled  a  very  small  propoxikm^f  ike  money  assl 
Im  tbfise  purcliA&es  on  the  purpose  inteBydBcL  When  our  troop  a  had  to  eTacnaiit 
ttisse  proyinces  hurriedly  m  1854,  Zl  presented  to  the  cominaiider*in-chief  9, 
report,  in  which  he  represented  the  utter  impossibility  of  removing  the  va^H 
magazines  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  organised.  An  order  was  accordingly 
sent  to  destroy  them,  but  as  there  was  little  or  nothii^  to  buxn,  a  number  of 
Wallachian  and  Moldavian  bams  and  granaries  were  fired,  and  the  feat  was 
aehieved. 

I^opk  of  all  classes,  from  both  metropolises  and  all  parts  of  th&  empire,  stud 
elothing  materialaand  objeets  of  primaxy  necessity  to  tha  army;  butt  nothiBg 
veacbed  the  soldiers,  who  were  oft^  in  want  of  the  most  indispensable  objeetai, 
The  goods  sent  to  the  Gyimea  no  sooner  reached  the  administration  than  the^^ 
were  divided  among  the  different  chiefs  for  their  personal  use^  or  sold  to  tliQ 
Jews»  who  circulated  them  to  their  advantage. 

Tbu»  we  are  tcdd,  although  the  gifts  for  the  soUiieia,  {»«sided  oi^er  Ujl 
the  £i<i|>res9  Marie  herself,  w«re  entrusted  to  the  care  q£  Count  JM&^et 
Wielboniki  and  Friace  Gregory  Dolgoroukow^  both  of  T^kom  ultunaAelj 
perished  of  typhus  in  carrying  out|  or  mtber  attewftiug  to  earry  9m^ 
the  charge  entrusted  to  them. 

When  onr  unfoiiunaite  soldiers,  sa  much  to  be  admked  for  their  courage, 
tileir  abnegaiioBt  and  their  res^piaticsi^  happ^ied  to  be  so  wounded  that  tfaejf 
QoaJd  be  traasported  to  hoapitab  at  a  distaoee  froxa  the  field  of  battle,  the; 
were  nlaced  (m  carts^^  the  very  clothes  which  had  been  sent  to  them  beina 
refusea  to  them.  Scarcely  covered  with  old  military  great-coats,  torn  andfuQ 
of  hdes,  they  were  led  awiy,  during  the  severity  of  the  winter  season,  re^d- 
fess  of  their  sufferings  and  privations.  There  were  provisional  military  nosr 
pitals  in  all  towns  and  krge  places,  the  heads  of  wMcm,  instead  of  interestinff 
themselves  ia  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunates  that  were  broiaght  to  theoa,  left 
tiienx  to  moan  on  the  carts  for  hours  togeth^,  whilst  they  were  feasting,  im* 
hihiag  champagne^  or  gambling.  Did  any  of  the  unfortunates  die,  their  namcM 
were  entered  on  the  hospital  ust,  their  bodies  were  deposited  in  cellars  wherQ 
the  eold  would  preserve  them  for  a  considerable  time  from  decomposition,  mi^ 
m  the  mean  time,^  the  charges  for  feeding  the  deceased,  and  of  the  medicines 
supposed  to  have  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  their  cases,  were  entered 
upon  the  list  of  hospital  expenses.  When  the  cellars  became  too  full  of  dead 
hodies,  they  wepe  put  into  cofibs  hastily  eonstmoted,  and  removed  to  the 
bnrial^gvoand.  Often  havie  these  badly  constmeted  coffins  been  se«i  to  break 
down  even  on^  this  short  transit,  and  w  bodies  roU  upon  tli^  soil  in  a  state  eC 
utter  nakedness  ^  they  were  not  even  wrapped  in  Unen,  the  charge  for  whiot^ 
was  monopolised,  like  all  other  things,  by  the  military  administration. 

We  were  not,  it  appears,  the  only  sufferers  from  mismaBftgemeRt  ift 
the  Crimea.  The  French  suffered  quite  as  much  as  we  did,  and  the  un- 
fortunate Muscovite  had  the  venality  of  his  superiors  pitted  against  him, 
in  addition  to  all  the  other  accumulated  evils  of  war,  exposaire,  privation, 
and  dimate.  Well  may  the  Russian  o£Scial  of  every  minor  degree  afford 
to  drink  champagne !  <'  I  saw  in  the  Crimea,''  said  an  old  soldier  t& 
Prince  Dolgoroukow,  '^  French  soldiers  and  Sardinian  soldiers :  ah,  those 
were  happy  fellows !  They  were  well  fed,  and  treated  with  eonsidera- 
tion.  As  to  us,  we  were  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life ;  we 
were  first  robbed,  and  then  beaten  by  those  who  robbed  us/' 

The  papers  have  alluded  to  a  proposal  made  by  the  Rothschilds  to^ 
purchase  the  railroad  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  for  a  sum  of  eighty 
millions  of  roubles  in  gold.  TIms  would  have  been  a  magnificent  thing 
for  Russia.  But  the  offer  was  not  aecepted,  not  because  the  eighty 
millioBS  would  not  have  been  a  fair  priee  K>r  a  line  which,  thanhs  to  the 
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venality  of  the  bureaucracy,  has  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
roubles,  and  brings  in  little  or  nothing,  but  because  the  said  bureaucracy 
did  not  like  to  see  themselves  superseded  by  a  house  which  would  not 
countenance  malversation  and  robbery,  and  which  might  summon  the 
whole  Russian  administration  at  the  bar  of  European  public  opinion,  to 
be  scouted  as  it  deserves. 

The  civil  list  is,  it  appears,  open  to  many  reforms  in  Russia.  It  has 
been  the  custom  hitherto,  howeve.r  low  the  state  of  finances,  to  build  a 
special  palace  for  every  one  of  the  grand-dukes  on  the  occasion  of  iheir 
settling  in  life.  Half  a  century  ago  Alexander  I.  had  three  brothers,  of 
whom  only  one  had  sons ;  in  the  present  day,  the  Emperor  Alexander  II. 
has  five  sons,  three  brothers,  and  four  nephews — altogether,  twelve  grand- 
dukes.  Following  this  progression,  Russia  may  expect  to  be  able  to 
boast  by  the  end  of  the  present  century  of  more  than  fifty  grand-dnkes. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  under  Peter  I.,  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
there  were  nineteen  princes  Galitsyne,  of  whom  seven  only  in  the  pie- 
sent  day  have  descendants  in  the  male  line,  yet  there  are  now  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  princes  Galitsyne  living. 

When  the  empress-mother  travels,  she  is  not  attended  by  a  mere  suite, 
but  by  a  whole  tribe  of  servitors  of  all  grades  and  positions.  A  whole 
hotel  is  always  taken  beforehand,  at  an  expense  of  from  three  to  four 
thousand  francs  a  day.  Upon  the  occasion  of  her  passage  of  the  Simplon 
in  1859,  fresh  horses  had  to  be  sent  on  for  miles,  and  even  then  a  portion 
of  the  followers  and  baggage  had  to  proceed  to  Nice  by  way  of  Mount 
Cenis.  "  If,**  says  Prince  Dolgoroukow,  "  they  fancy  at  the  court  of 
Russia  that,  by  such  exorbitant  and  unpardonable  wastefulness,  they  pro- 
duce an  efiPect  worthy  of  the  power  of  a  vast  empire  in  Europe,  they  are 
much  in  error,  for  it  is  the  contrary  effect  that  is  produced.  These 
journeys,  marked  by  the  seal  of  an  Oriental  and  purely  Asiatic  luxuiy, 
only  excite  laughter  in  Europe,  where  they  take  us  for  half-dvilised 
people,  entertaining  the  wish  worthy  of  Asia,  of  dazzling^  by  our  dis- 
play." 

But  of  all  the  evils  that  Russia  groans  under,  that  of  the  political  police 
is  transcendent  in  its  bad  working ;  it  is  not  only  that  it  makes  personal 
liberty  an  uncertainty,  but  it  undermines  all  social  ties.  It  also  opens  an 
almost  inexhaustible  field  for  plunder,  of  which  its  acolytes,  it  can  be 
readily  imagined,  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  The  ordinary  process 
is  simple  enough: 

A  wealthy  man  is  arrested.  , 

"  What  am  I  accused  of  ?"  inquires  the  trembling  victim. 

"  Of  having  taken  part  in  treasonable  proceedings." 

^'  But  I  have  always  kept  aloof  from  all  society,  and  been  most  carefiil 
not  to  mix  myself  up  with  political  matters." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  you;  it  will  be  easy  to  justify  yourself  afker 
one  or  two  interrogatories." 

«  When  shall  I  be  examined  ?" 

"  Oh,  every  one  is  examined  in  his  turn,  according  to  the  date  of  his 
arrestation." 

"  Will  my  turn  come  soon  ?" 

"  Hum !  there  are  more  than  two  thousand  imprisoned  before  you; 
your  turn  may  possibly  come  in  two  or  three  years'  time. 

Seeing  the  effect  produced  by  this  astounding  piece  of  intelligence^  the 
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police  agent  begins  to  insinuate  that  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money  (the  demand  being  regulated  by  the  previously  well-ascertained 
means  of  the  victim)  he  may  be  at  once  liberated.  There  is  no  resisting 
the  alternative.  When,  however,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  alternative  is 
refused,  then  the  victims  are  loaded  with  chains,  consigned  to  dungeons, 
subjected  to  ^  the  most  frightful  tortures,  and  martyrised,  till,  to  save 
themselves  worn  insupportable  agony,  they  plead  guilty.  They  are  then 
sent  to  Siberia,  and  their  property  is  passed  over  to  their  heirs  if  Rus- 
sians, but  confiscated  if  Poles. 

Instances  have  been  known,  and  happily  too  many,  in  which  on 
the  return  of  persons  thus  unjustly  exiled,  their  property  has  been 
restored  to  them  by  their  heirs;  but  Prince  Dolgoroukow  details  many 
sad  instances  where  the  contrary  has  been  the  case.  The  senator  Paul 
Divow  took  possession  of  the  lands  of  his  exiled  nephew,  and  left  the 
latter  in  abject  misery,  refusing  to  send  him  even  the  slightest  assistance ! 
The  imfortunate  man  having  appealed  for  even  a  small  sum  of  money, 
the  only  answer  he  got  from  the  man  who  was  living  on  his  estate,  was. 
that  he  did  not  recognise  a  rebel  for  his  nephew  !  The  senator  Dmitri 
Lanskoi,  whose  wife  was  aunt  and  heir  to  Prince  Alexander  Odoievski, 
betrayed  and  delivered  up  the  latter  to  the  police  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  taking  refuge  in  his  house  and  asking  for  a  single  night's  asylum. 
By  this  act  he  became  possessor  of  his  worldly  goods.  The  young 
Divow  and  Prince  Odoievski  both  perished  in  the  Caucasus  in  exile. 

N5t  only  are  social  relations  thus  broken  up  by  such  a  frightful  state 
of  things,  but  mistakes  of  an  almost  ludicrous  character  sometimes  occur. 
Thus,  for  example.  Prince  Peter  Dolgoroukow,  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us,  has  occasion  to  explain  that  when  Herzen,  the  well-known 
editor  of  the  Memoirs  of  Catherine,  speaks  of  certain  discreditable  acts 
of  Prince  Dolgoroukow  at  Perm  and  Viatka,  Prince  Peter  having  been 
an  exile  at  both  these  places,  naturally  thought  that  he  was  the  person 
alluded  to;  but  he  declares  that  it  was  a  Prince  Michel.  Herzen,  versed 
in  the  peculiarities  of  Russia,  where,  as  we  have  before  seen,  there  are 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  princes  of  the  same  name,  ought 
to  have  distinguished  between  one  and  another  when  penning  anything 
that  was  likely  to  be  detractory  to  a  whole  tribe  or  clan  of  princes. 

But  even  Prince  Peter  Dolgoroukow's  morality  has,  according  to  his 
own  admission,  been  sorely  tried  :  it  was  when  the  priesthood  were  en- 
rolled among  the  fraternity  of  the  political  police. 

Here  is  what  happened  to  us  at  Moskow,  a  few  years  after  our  return  from 
exile  at  Viatka !  The  priest  to  whom  we  were  confessing  that  year,  asked  us  if 
we  loved  the  emperor  ?  Never  shall  we  forget  that  solemn  moment ;  our  con- 
fusion was  extreme :  to  speak  the  truth  was  to  be  sent  back  to  Yiatka,  a  thing 
we  had  no  desire  to  do.  To  lie  is  always  an  indignity ;  besides,  one  cannot  de- 
ceive God,  who  sees  into  the  depths  of  human  conscience,  and  knows  the  most 
secret  thoughts.  After  a  moment's  reflection,  we  addressed  the  following 
mental  prayer  to  God.  "  0  Lord,  thou  seest  with  what  individuals  I  have  to 
do  in  this  country ;  pardon  me,  in  Thy  infinite  mercy,  the  disgraceful  falsehood 
that  I  am  obliged  to  tell!"  And  the  prelate  repeatmg  the  question :  "Do  you 
love  the  emperor?"  we  answered,  "  Yes."  It  was  doing  that  which  was  wrong, 
we  know  it,  and  to  punish  ourselves  we  make  public  acknowledgment  of  it,  but 
we  had  no  wish  to  return  into  exile,  and  was  it  not  an  atrocious  government 
which  could  so  degrade  religion  as  to  make  of  it  a  branch  of  political  detection 
and  inquisition? 
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Ncy  newspapers,  magsniies,  er  reviews  are  permittee^  to  enter  Rnsnt 
bj'llie  post.  They  most  be  sabscribed  for  at  the  pee^offioe  itself. 
An  traTellers^  be  they  Russian  or  fbreig;nersy  har^  al>  their  hooks  taken 
fifom  tiiem  on  passing^  l^e  frontier,  even  gmde-books  or  oonversatioii- 
booksy  or  even  engravings  or  drawings.  They  are  removed  to  the  ncarcat 
censor,  who  retnms  them  or  not,  just  as  suits  his  ftmey  orjxmvenieBee. 
All  strangers  arriving  at  St  Fetersborg  have  ta  appear  befiwe  the  polt- 
lieal  pofiee,  who  interrogate  them  ae  to  their  objects  in  iiivelling,  ast» 
whom  they  are  acquainted  with,  and  what  letters  of  inivo^iictien  they 
sre  hearers  of.  An  Englishman,  wearied  with  the  questions  pnl  to  him 
one  day  as  to  the  object  of  his  traveltiBg,  replied  to  Creneral  D.  that  kb 

Cney  had  no  precise  politicat  object.     *^Then  why  do  you  eons 
?^  insisted  the  general.     ^  To  he  eared  of  the  spleen^**  was  the 
flDSwer. 

^  If  evr  Evrspean  readers,"  says  Prince  Delgoconkow,  '^  weietoaak  w 
whet  party  or  what  eplnion  governs  Russia  in  llie  present*  ^iaryy  wo  show 
be  mnch  embarrassed  to  nnd  a  suitaUe  re^.  The  aotail  UBch  sf 
events  in  Rossia  presents  tile  spectacle  of  a  permanent  stmMile^  ^''v 
renewed,  of  dieboreoucvacy,  supported  by  the  canarillft  an^wipsBtMal 
poliee^  against  pnbiSe  opinion  and  against  the  true  iiitoreals  of  tke  esna- 
try,  represented  and  supported  by  the  enlightened  portion  of  thonoWityi 
by  aS  the  seriooff  and  honest  mea  in  Russia^  and  by  die  Rawian  fres\ 
which,  by  ite  high  mteUigence  and  eminent  loyalhr,  haa  fannd  nwansts 
lender  this  greatest  services  to  tiie  country  during  the  %:wb  years  tiiailiaie 
ehipsed  since  the  tenmnatton  of  Nicholases  reig^.  This  feplortikia  aJtua* 
fion  as  we  have  thns  s^g^naiised  it,  ^is  incessant  struggle^  la  replete  eiA 
seriouff  danglers  to-  liie  future.  St.  Petersburg,  the  theatre  of  intrigess 
ever  since  its  foundation^  is  now  more  busy  than  ever  with  andi;  al  o 
moment  of  such  solemn  gravity  as  that  opened  by  important  Bsfarm^ 
nrged  at  once  by  the  emperor  and  by  puUio  opinion,  perscmal  intsessti^ 
rivalries  founded  on  setf-love,  and,  more  than  all,  cases  of  iodMfaal 
rapacity,  come  every  day  to  obstruct  and  vitiate  the  progioea  of  events. 
The  Russian  gorerment  resembles  at  this  moment  a  vesBdl  east  open  the 
an,  at  hap-hazard,  without  an  object ;  the  captun  is  aninsated  vmh  the 
best  intentfons,  but  the  pitots  and  officers  are  incurab^  stupid  ~ 
them  and  the  passeng^ers  of  the  ship  there  exists  the  deepest 
constant  struggle.  The  captain  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  eupplvi 
them  by  men  of  capacity ;  he  {defers  waiting  till  the  offioova  ^  aesy 
and  the  men  of  capacity  have  grown  old  and  no  longer  capable,  b^arshe 
entrusts  to  them  the  management  of  the  ship ;  in  the  mean  licne^  thevesKl 
may  go  i;^pen  a  rock.     Sim^  in  a  few  words,,  is  the  actual  oon^tieoef 


a." 


Elsewhere  the  prince,  whose  politics,  however  moderate,  oanat  be  ad* 
snitted  with  the  caution  essential  to  a  person  writing  under  the  pecate 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  says  :  ^  At  this  hour  Ruasia  is  at  fhe 

Kint  where  France  was  in  1785 ;  she  is  moving  onwards  to  her  1789,  Ast 
te  which  would  have  been  so  prosperous  and  brilliant  for  France  had 
it  net  been  for  the  incurable  obstiDacy  of  a  few  short-sighted  xaen!  In 
the  name  of  God,  save  us— save  us  from  1793 !" 
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BUBIMAH* 

At  way  oAi^  time  than  ^e  present,  a  work  oa  Burmaii  wevkl  be 
penBedi  over  witit  die  wd^Rraviiee'  wiuch  trarels  m  remote  and  Ut^e- 
Known  r^ons  too  often  meet  wkk.  CveuHistances  have  arisen,  how^ 
ever,  to  atlach  a  Terv  pecoiiar  interest  to  the  territories  that  extend 
between  Indin  and  China,  and  whiA  comprise  the  vaMeys  of  the'Ir»wadj> 
the  May*Naiii>  and  the  JMbj^Kiang,  at  ci  Bnnnah^  Snun,  and  CoebiA- 
€Un%  witk  the  Malayan  peoinenla.  ^  The  Ffene4,^  Mr.  Marshall  re- 
marki^  **  mm  eridentlj  desivoas  of  ohtainiag-  a  fboring  i»  India;  i^nej 
haiwe  wagged  am  nnsoeeessfnl  war  with  Coehin-China ;  their  emissary  oee«- 
pies  a»  impertanl  position  at  A^a^;  ^ir  trcwps  have  been  operating*  in 
the  Clunese  water* ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  wtH 
agauL  be  iaand  aswvtiag  the  dignity  el  the  tikelor  before  the  walls  of 
Mria.  it  ie  traa  that  their  next  movement  must  ha  associated  with 
the  vaioo  flag  aiptrfide  .Mbiom,  but  who  can  foresee  wiMt  eomplieations 
may  atase  oat  of  ii»  yi-asscMrted  attiaaee  P  Who  can  tell,  lAiat  after 
focciDg  submission  front  the  OeleBtialS)  the  arras  of  Fraaee  may  not  be 
tamed  against  Cochin-China^  as  a  step  towards  that  aoquirition  of  teni- 
tory  in  the  south  of  Burmah,  which  is  evidently  the  object  of  imperial 
aaibitiai  P'--Hin  alternative  which  is  more  than  probdble.  The  East  may 
be  mmi&  to  fumisb  its  Savoy  oontingei^  as  well  as  the  West* 

Pvevioas  to  the  year  1796,  whwi  Ccdond  Symes  was  accredited  to 
Ava,  iiltiv  was  kaown  of  Bmnnah.  Titule,  under  certain  resiarictioai^ 
was  opened  with  Rangooi^  en  the  Irawady,  but  the  aothoritieS'  were  so 
vmgant  and  exacting  that  it  never  developed  itself.  The  people^  op- 
pusssed  by  i^e  same  tjrnumoos  persecutions^  took  lefoge  b»  Chittagong, 
at  that  time  a  British  province.  The  Burmese  invaded  our  territory, 
aad  a*  Brilnikforce  wae  scot  to  expel  them.  This  was  m  I799i  Twelve 
years  after  this,  in  1811,  a  native  prinoe,  Bvr-Hing,  took  vefoge  in 
Chittagcnig^  and  organised  there  a  cons^nracy  against  t^  king,  who  was 
so  sndnipoced  in  consequence  against  the  British,  that  Captain  CaoBning^s 
mission  foiled  to  convinee  him  of  om  nonMSomplicity  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  rebelsi,  The  cenci&itery  policy  adopted  by  the  Company's  govern- 
ment had  the  usual  and  inevitable  results  of  encouraging  ins^nce  of 
demeanour.  Sneh  a  line  of  conduct  is  always  looked  upon  by  Orientals 
as^  weakness.  A  letter  wae  addressed  by  the  King  of  Ava  to  the  Mai^ 
tpoB  of  Hastings,  demanding  the  cession  of  Chittagong,  Ramor  Meor^ 
sbedaba^  and  Dacca.  This  failing,  in  182S,  the  Rajah  of  Assam  having 
faiken  refoge  in  our  territories,  the  Burmese  invaded  the  island  of  Sha- 
pooree,  and  being  expelled,  a  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  King 
Tharawady  (whose  name^  like  that  of  the  great  river  of  Burmah,  iUus- 
tratee  the  construction  of  the  language),  and  was  received,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  contempt.  It  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  put  up  with  such  condoet  no  longer,  and  war  was 

declared  in  March,  1824.     The  British  fleet,  with  Sir  Ari^bald  Camp^ 
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bell  as  commander  of  the  forces,  entered  the  Irawady  on  the  10th  of 
3iay,  and  soon  afterwards  our  flag  was  flying  over  the  maritime  capital 
of  Burmah.  Negrais,  Arracan,  Martaban,  and  other  important  places, 
saccessively  succumbed,  and  the  first  war  terminated  with  the  cession 
of  the  Tenasserim  and  Arracan  provinces,  and  liberty  to  trade  on  the 
Irawady,  but,  as  usual,  under  absurd  and  impracticable  conditions. 
There  is  no  protectionist  like  your  dunder-headed  Oriental.  Amherst 
was  selected  as  the  British  port,  but  it  was  afterwards  changed  to  Maul- 
main,  higher  up  the  river,  and  which  has  since  risen  inta  an  important 
commercial  mart,  the  trade  of  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  Bor- 
mese  were  not  yet,  however,  brought  to  a  sense  of  responsibility.  They 
vented  their  insolence  and  extortion  on  all  British  traders  that  came  into 
their  dutches,  whipping  some,  putting  others  in  the  stocks,  and  otherwise 
maltreating  them.  The  unfortunate  merchants  and  ship-masters  pro- 
tested to  uie  Indian  government  against  such  outrages,'  and  a  sqnadton 
was  sent  to  bring  the  Burmese  once  more  to  reason.  An  account  of 
this  second  Burmese  war  has  been  given  by  Lieutenant  Laurie,  of  the 
Madras  Artillery.  On  this  occasion,  Martaban  and  Bassein  weie  added, 
to  our  conquests,  and  the  steamers  proceeded  fieur  up  the  Irawady,  re- 
ducing the  fortified  cities  of  Pegu  and  Prome,  whilst  a  land  fiiroB  ad- 
vanced from  the  north  by  the  Aeng  pass,  cutting  off  all  conunaniefttiioa 
with  Ava.  Thus  was  the  important  province  of  Pegpi  added  to  our 
colonial  possessions. 

Mr.  Marshall,  the  author  of  the  work  now  before  us,  arrived  in  Bnrmah 
in  1854,  seven  months  after  peace  had  been  proclaimed.  The  coontry 
was  in  anything  but  a  settled  condition ;  conspiracies  were  almost  every 
day  discovered,  dacoities  and  murders  committed,  and  rebellions  or- 
ganised. But  still  there  were  prospects  of  improvement  and  of  hofn 
for  the  future,  at  least  for  that  kind  of  hope  which  the  enterprisiiig 
Anglo-Saxon  appears  always  to  indulge  in,  however  fatal  the  <^|ii^ 
or  however  insolent  and  bloodthirsty  the  people  may  be.  Maolioaia 
itself,  with  pestilence  in  its  suburbs,  and  assassination  stalking  abroad 
in  its  streets,  was  a  perfect  paradise  to  look  at.  <'  Any  verbal  descnp* 
tion,"  says  Mr.  Marshall,  "of  the  varied  and  beautiful  scenery  by  winch- 
it  is  surrounded,  would  be  altogether  inadequate  to  convey  any  just  con- 
ception of,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  splendid  panoramas  in  the  world. 
A  range  of  wooded  hills  forms  one  of  the  eastern  boundaries  of  ilie 
town,  and  a  long  chain  of  mountains  extends  away  in  the  interior  to  the 
southward,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  summits  of  the  hiDs 
which  overlook  the  town  and  suburbs  are  crowned  with  Buddhbt  pagodfti^ 
and  from  the  site  of  either  of  these  a  magnificent  view  of  the  snrroand- 
ing  conntiy,  and  the  charming  varieties  of  hill  and  dale,  river,  fileld,  tA 
forest,  which  it  presents,  is  opened  out  to  the  delighted  gaze  of  Ab 
beholder." 

The  interior  of  the  town  is  not,  however,  remarkable  for  its  architec- 
tural beauties.  The  main  street  runs  parallel  with  the  river  bank,  and 
18  about  three  miles  in  length.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  iirega- 
larly  built,  the  lower  apartments  being  shops  or  warehouses.  The 
barracks  stand  on  a  hill-side,  and  close  by  is  the  wooden  church  of 
St.  Matthias.  There  are  also  arsenal,  commissariat,  hospital,  magasine^ 
gaoli  and  offices.    The  private  residences  of  the  gentry  are  beaatifoDy 
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Bituated  in  their  own  grounds.  The  population  is  estimated  at  24,000, 
of  whom  2000  convicts,  400  Europeans,  and  3000  Euradans.  The  rest 
are  Burmese,  Taliens,  Chinese,  Shans,  Karens,  or  Burmese  mountaineers, 
Armenians,  Jews,  Malays,  and  natives  of  Hindostan.  Some  Europeans 
are  married  to  Burmese  women,  and  some,  who  are  not  married,  have 
Burmese  ladies  at  the  head  of  their  respective  households.  Burmese 
women  possess  sense  and  action ;  they  are  mistresses  in  their  own  homes, 
and  do  all  the  work.  They  even  sometimes  trade  on  their  own  account. 
The  men  are  a  fine  stalwart  race,  not  over-industrious,  hut  delighting, 
unlike  the  Indians,  in  exercising  their  phydcal  capabilities.  They  are  also 
gay  and  careless.  The  missionaries — ^more  especially  the  American — toil 
among  them  with  some  effect ;  but  although  not  pious,  the  Burmese  are 
not  easily  converted.  A  Burman  will  not  work  in  any  menial  capacity 
for  a  European.  There  is  nothing  servile  in  him,  as  is  too  much  the 
case  with  the  Indians. 

The  bazaar  seems,  from  the  description  of  it,  to  be  like  most  Oriental 
bazaars.  The  dealers  in  gpnxseries  and  dry  goods  are  either  Madrasees 
or  Telingese.  The  beef-butchers  are  invariably  Muhammadans,  as  in 
India.  Sheep  are  imported  from  Madras  and  Bengal,  but  do  not  thrive ; 
goat  flesh  is  therefore  used  instead.  Pork  is  vended  solely  by  Chinese ; 
pig^  thrive  wonderfully.  The  presiding  deities  over  the  fish-market  are, 
however,  Burmese  women.  These  women  are  cleanly,  well-behaved, 
cheerful,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  abominable  ear-appendages,  in  many 
cases  captivating.  The  fish-market  is,  indeed,  the  most  attractive  part 
of  the  bazaar,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  at  times  unsavoury.  The 
greatest  Burmese  delicacy  is  ngapee — ^putrid  shrimps,  salted,  beaten, 
and  dried.  No  meal  that  a  Burman  makes  would  be  complete  without 
this  ingredient.  Large  quantities  are  sent  up  the  rivers,  and  the  King 
of  Ava  admits  it  as  a  delicacy  within  the  gilded  portals  of  his  palace. 
It  is  curious  that  the  Burmese,  being  believers  in  transmigration,  will 
not  kill  animals,  but  they  will  greedily  partake  of  them—even  of  dogs— 
when  they  die.  The  vegetable  market  is  also  presided  over  by  Burmese 
women.  Fruits  and  vegetables  abound,  and  there  is  an  invariable  supply 
of  the  mucb-coveted  palm-leaf  and  betel.  The  supply  of  ducks  and 
fowls  is  also  plentiful.  The  shopkeepers  are  mainly  Jews.  The  bakers 
are  all  Chinese,  and  the  merchants — when  not  Europeans—- Mussulmans. 
There  are  also  courts  of  law,  too  often  presided  over  by  an  ensign  of 
some  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  docks  and  ship-building  yards — the  most 
prosperous  institutions  of  the  place ;  and  a  district,  called  Nyabusthee, 
devoted  to  ladies  of  a  particular  caste. 

On  the  river  between  Maulmain  and  Rangoon,  we  are  told,  sea  and 
river  craft  of  various  descriptions,  from  majestic  European  merchant 
vessels,  unsightly  '^  country  wallahs''  (as  the  native  Indian  vessels  are 
called),  Burmese  katoos,  Malay  prahus,  and  Chinese  junks,  besides 
smaller  river  trading-boats,  abound.  This,  at  all  events,  is  satisfactory. 
What  an  opening  must  so  magnificent  a  river,  in  such  a  climate,  and  m 
a  well-populated  country,  present  P  And  yet,  how  neglected  have  the 
Irawady,  the  May-Nam,  and  the  May-Kiang  been,  even  in  times  of 
river  steam-navigation. 

Between  Maulmain  and  Amherst  and  Rangoon  there  is  nothing  but 
river  communication.     The  only  land  communication  as  yet  is  a  sort  of 
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foot  pathway,  or  jangle  track.  There  are  many  pretty  marine  readences 
at  Amherst,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  sanitarium,  where  refresh- 
ing sea-hreezes  may  he  enjoyed.  ^^  As  a  river,"  Mr.  Marshall  says  of 
the  Irawady,  '^  it  is  universally  allowed  to  he  majestic,  sc^rh,  and  uiose 
who  are  competent  to  give  an  opinion  respecting  its  yarioas  charac- 
teristics, state  that  for  many  miles  up  in  the  interior  it  is  navigahle  for 
ships  of  heavy  hurden ;  that  the  passage  upwards  is  singularly  finee  firom. 
impediments  usually  incidental  to  river  navigation;  and  that  durii^the 
rainy  season  large  ressels  can  safely  sail  up  to  the  very  grates  of  Ava.' 
Mr.  Marshall  desarihes  himself  as  having  seen  in  this  fine  tropieal  river 
an  alligator  which  he  deemed  could  not  have  heen  less  than  five«<and- 
forty  feet  long,  and  winch  was  swimming  against  the  tide  At  the  late  of 
at  least  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Allowing  for  a  little  ezaggoEatioii,  it  must 
have  been  just  such  a  monster  reptile  as  one  would  expect  ±o  meei  widi 
in  such  waters.  In  such  a  damp,  hot  climate,  wild  beasts  and  jeptiki 
innumerable  infest  alike  the  forests,  jungles,  plains  .and  waisra^  and 
poisonous  inseets  swarm  everywhere.  Mosquitoes  are  of  jm  alanmog 
siae  as  well  as  numbers.  During  the  war,  some  of  ihe  men  veoe  dbma 
raving  mad  by  these  winged  demons,  and  one,  in  despair,  ^ompad  oter* 
board  and  was  drowned. 

The  view  of  ihe  town  of  Rangoon  from  the  river  is  described  at  to^p 
thing  but  imposing.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  miserable  hnta,  £Beotad 
indiscriminately  about  the  place,  without  any  attempt  at  order  or  acEBSfls* 
ment.  Every  vestige  of  the  old  city,  with  the  lexceptioa  -of  a  uw 
pagodas,  shrmes,  and  monasteries,  had  also  been  utterly  destn^^ed.  Ub 
great  Rangoon  pagoda  is,  however,  considered  the  largest,  the  moat 
important,  and  the  most  magnificent  in  Burmah,  and  also  one  of  thi 
oldest.  Besides  this,  there  were  no  buildings  of  any  pretensions.  So 
soon  as  the  government  survey  should  be  completed,  and  the  plans  kt 
the  new  city  determined  on,  architects,  and  masons,  and  hricklajrers  wen 
to  be  set  to  work.  In  the  mean  time,  all  was  huts  and  hovela^  roll  and 
mire,  or  dust,  alternately.  The  Burmese  themselves  are  perhaps  studied 
to  best  advantage  in  the  law  and  police-courts,  where  our  author,  baring 
practised,  had  some  experience.  The  description  of  the  gambling- 
houses,  of  boat-raoes,  and  wrestling-matches,  of  the  ceremonies  rdatiog 
to  religious  worship,  and  of  the  gaol  and  its  melancholy  interior,  as 
also  replete  with  local  and  characteristic  information.  But  the  moi 
amusing  pages  by  far  are  those  devoted  to  a  matter  which  can  only  be 
considered  as  incidental  to  Burmah,  and  that  is,  the  history  of  the  Ereodi 
adventurer  Girodon,  or  Orgoni,  who  organised  the  Burmese  in  thdr 
hostilities  against  us,  and  is  now  the  accredited  representative  of  a 
*'  friendly  power^  at  the  court  of  Ava.  Much,  indeed,  is  antidpated 
from  the  infiuenoe  of  this  friendly  emissary  with  the  Kio^  of  Bunnali, 
and  tlie  MonUeur^  presuming  upon  grandiose  results,  has  already  an- 
nounced that  '*  rinde  elle-meme  touche  a  Theure  d'une  transformatioO} 
et  la  Cochin-Chine  voit  luire  nos  baionnettes.  Autour  d' Orgoni,  autoiir 
de  ce  hardi  compagnon,  l'humanit]^  YA  paxbe  ujn  gband  pas  1" 
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DIAB,Y  OF  THE  DREAMER  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

Saturday,  September  28. 

I  WAS  awoke  early  this  morning  by  a  loud  burst  of  music  The  bands 
of  the  difBerent  French  regiments  hati  been  sent  to  the  top  of  a  commands 
ing  bin  to  celebrate  the  victory.  The  music,  stirring  and  warlike,  pealed 
through  the  darkness  and  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  mountains. 

The  mornipg  was  damp  and  foggy,  but  in  the  increasing  light  we  coiild 
see  the  troops  getting  into  order  like  dark  douds  coming  out  of  the 
ground,  <and  as  m^  fleet  was  moving  slowly  along  £he  coast,  it  was  evodent 
we  were  soon  to  jnarch.  I  went,  theremre^  to  see  poor  BAmon  .before 
starting. 

I  was  gkid  to  hear  he  had  passed  a  good  sught  and  was  doing  weU.  1 
remained  with  himibr  two  hours,  during  which  his  spirits  so  far  improved 
that  he  began  to  have  Jiopes  of  recovery^  and  askea  back  the  miniatures. 
I  left  his  tent  about  noon,  lieartily  glad  to  get  back  to  the  open  air,  alter 
having  witnessed  as  much  surgery  as  might  fedl  within  the  cognisance  of 
a  medical  student  in  the  course  of  a  year.  I,  too,  am  getting  blunted ; 
agony  has  become  common-place,  and  in  time  I  would  liave  nerve  enoi:^ 
for  a  surgeon. 

I  may  never  see  Bamon  again,  but  I  hope  he  will  recover,  and  that  be 
may  yet  read  these  pages  in  company  with  his  mother  and  Ad^le.  If  so, 
let  them  also  read  what  I  would  have  said  "of  him  if  J  had  still  to  execute 
the  commission  he, gave  mc^  that  a  more  gallant  soldier,  a  more  tender- 
hearted gentleman,  does  not  exist  in  the  French  army.  So,  sweet  AdMe, 
look  with  a  proud  eye  on  your  betrothed,  and  in  after  years  recollect  that, 
when  death  was  ^tanng  mm  in  the  £eu^,  thy  image  was  ever  before  him, 
and  that  if  he  murmured  at  aU,  it  was  at  the  thought  of  thy  sufferings. 

The  English  army  are  on  their  march,  and  we  have  got  aiders  to 
atart  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

There  is  a  palpable  change  in  the  s^earance  of  the  English  troops 
as  they  march  past  us.  They  look  faded  and  tawdry,  and  nearly  all  of 
that  neatness  which  it  is  the  glory  of  a  colonel  to  exmbit  in  his  regiment, 
and  which  seems  at  home  to  be  regarded  as  the  test  of  discipline,  has 
now  vanished.  The  soldiers  have  a  poaching  look,  nor  are  the  officers 
much  better.  The  'contrast  between  their  appearance  now  and  when 
they  landed  may  be  appreciated  by  any  one  who,  after  being  at  the 
Italian  Opera,  will  go  next  night  to  some  provincial  theatre,  where  an 
4>ccasional  band  of  strollers  are  miserably  starring.  The  French  soldiery 
look  better  than  the  English.  They  are  not  so  draggled,  and  have  a 
jauntiness  about  them  which  contrasts  f&vourably  with  the  serious,  busi- 
ness-looking aspect  of  the  English  infantry. 

Ten  P.M. — We  have  reached  the  Katcha  riveir,  a  stream  somewhat 
larger  than  the  Alma,  with  banks  fully  as  strong,  but  unoccupied  by  the 
enemy,  and  we  are  quietly  going  to  sleep  as  unconcernedly  as  if  in 
France.  The  country,  during  our  march  to-day,  has  been  heathy  and 
barren,  but  the  banks  of  the  river  are  beautiful,  adorned  with  neat 
cottages  and  luxuriant  vineyards. 


Sunday,  2ith  September.  , 
TVe  Kave  not  mnrclied  far  to-day,  aud  nre  now  encamped  by  Uie  Baibai 
river.  There  is  a  Ihtlu  toivn  about  two  miles  from  us,  pictoresquflly 
situate  in  a  deep  ravine.  The  sconcry  aJl  around  u«  la  beauti^l,  the  bilU 
are'lody,  tile  pbia  and  ravines  ricbly  wonded.  Villas  are  numerous,' 
Bad  vineyards,  and  gardens.  All  lawful  plunder,  but  we  have  not  beea  . 
the  first,  and  everything  worth  taking  seems  already  away.  StiU,  there 
IB  an  ovcr-ab  mi  dance  cf  unpIucUed  hnit,  and  our  men  are  eating  chaluii- 
-vorociously  with  grapes,  and  peachei,  and  jicctarincs.  Applee  and  pean, 
too,  are  abundant ;  ludeed,  the  country  in  general  resembles  Hereford- 
shire, one  inimenge  orchard,  only  here  in  tlie  Crimea  tbe  fruits  of  our 
conservatories  flourisli  in  the  fields. 

The  line  of  our  march  to-day  was  strewed  with  tbe  debris  of  the  re- 
treating Russians,  who  seem  to  have  beeu  seized  wltb  panic,  so  that  I . 
Jiave  no  doubt  if  we  had  bad  cavalry  we  would  have  compelled  them  to 
disperse  after  the  battle.  There  have  been  many  cases  (^j^^p^naiNSaOSj. 
us  to-day ;  fully  two  haodred  men  fell  out  dwag^hfi.jp^fsfiff^^ifte 
old  friends  tbe  sailors  would  attend  to  them,  and  take.th«qL.«ilil|K)lin)l>Ha 
floating  hospitals.  * ,.  ;    ,';,:•. o  fnn    sz  jFfl 

Four  P.M.— I  have  made  a  prize.  Kntenng,  o^cofjrie  £nmfciyBl4*yt& 
a  handsome  villa,  and  wandering  oyer  the  4aY*stateJ ,  jjor^jfli.;  ilijitt)iw\!i 
with  brolceu  furniture,  fragments  of  mirrors  And  ,"~y''™jr.  tJm..VfB^ii 
and  pictures,  all  soaked  with  wine  ajid  .malt,  (roin  etSit^jtbfjifij^Kaiii 
bottles  broken  in  the  hurry  of  the  plundareri,  I.«)^^ed,[ifi,ft«e.>Mf||k3 
a  press  which  had  not  been  broken  into,  t  acted  jjAiit  .L'aTrflhiu  Jpr  flMn.i 
in  my  life,  and  was  rewjirdedby  the  discovery  of  Bev^kl|ifiim!<^iffa|^||^ 
of  which  1  selected  the  best — namely,  aplaio  drew  auiti  ^V)4  l-hAT^MMiLi 
pair  of  Bussiait  boots.  I  have  tlus  to  plead  in  Qii^gMlW'IctfrtlHU'w'in  I 
that  I  left  my  own  entire  dress,  shirt  and  all,  in  exchadD^,t  .jfy  ^/i^/^tthi 
the  worse  of  wear,  but  it  wosiuit  my  &nlt  that  I  hnt\i  njo?  iimlrJlitMiiiliftp 
I  left  the  bum-boat,  or  consequently  that  my  plqibof  t^«j(^  -niillf^Sfivji 
agreeably  tenanted.  --.l^.j  oi    ■jl.'lfi  wftfi-ijl 

But, I  wish  I  had  resisted  my  burglarious  in^iDf^B^ fiur,  p^iNntwi 
out  of  the  house^  I  found  that  Sosquet's  division  had,ip#f»i[ed;<if((f|p^j)t 
only  got  a  glimpse  of  the  rear-guard  rounding  the  fj!u;^e,q..t^d»jMyilJlii1 
I  commenced  running  to  overtalce  them;  but  I  had  Qot  gopflTSuji.idtnilii 
heard  the  gallop  of  a  horse  behind  me,  and  ^e^rdjilje  JWJ^d«bt4Mdi 
"  Restez,  coquiu,  ou  je  tiiarEu  !"  Had  I  really  been  a  Russian,  as  I  ma 
supposed  to  be,  I  must  have  known  French  to  be  abia<t»  t^htl  nijiirtf^ 
of  the  polite  warning  of  my  pursuer.  As  it  was,  I  sti^^e^ilttl  }hMM 
up  to  me.  The  parley  was  unpleasanL  I  could  noit  'fterwad^  fUB'<iln 
was  not  a  Russian  :  he  was  not  to  be  humbuggsd.,  M.b  Bai^t^vfijomfwMi 
bis  own  eyes  coming  out  of  my  house,  and  my  cloth^)  >i i  dtiiMJhl jf hifl r' 
not  accompanied  the  army  ;  and  as  for  my  story  o£  -sbAp^i^  thtnii  T ' 
might  try  that  with  his  colonel,  to  whom  I  must  aecon^iUky.hioLv.lM't 
noUuQg  for  it  but  to  submit,  so  I  walked  by  the  side  of  IusIhrA  tf 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  tbe  river  to  an  encampment  tit  Vmdi : 
soldiers.  .  .  .-.  '.-^ 

The  colonel  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  gcoup  o£  offioert,  .wh«>  d ': 
rose  on  my  arrival,  surveying  me  with  great  curiouty.r .  My  cantor  (oU ' 
hi«rtoiy,  andlhad  torepeat  my  ezplaoations  to  th»  ot^oeJ; .  fiat  J» ! 
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iTM  ftill  more  meredulous.  When  I  told  him  I  was  an  Eoi^Umumy  he 
laid  I  was  an  iniolent  rascal*  and  that  undoubtedly  I  wai  a  waji  and  when 
I  fiirther  accounted  for  my  Russian  costume,  his  moustache  and  beard 
efebod  on  end  with  disdain  and  incredulity,  and  turning  his  back  on  me, 
he  gaye  a  curt  order  to  hare  me  seardied.  I  submitted  quiedy  to  the 
operation.  I  had,  fortunately,  left  my  journal  and  knapsack  with  a  friend 
in  the  French  commissariat,  but  the  soldier  discoyered  twenty-fire  soye- 
ragns  and  my  credit  on  Yiennai  all  whidi  the  oolonel  quiedy  put  in  lus 
pocket  I  represented  that  the  result  of  his  aearch  corroborated  my 
story*  as  the  gold  was  English  and  the  credit  mnted  bra  London  bank* 
but  the  colonel  was  a  great  deal  too  Aarp  to  be  taken  m  so  easHy.  In 
his  mind  it  only  corroborated  his  impression  that  I  wIm  a  spy,  the  gold 
and  the  credit  being  for  the  joint  purposes  of  bribery  and  deception;  and 
when,  to  my  horror,  two  or  three  Kussian  letters  and  a  FVench  one  were 
drawn  out  of  my  coat-pocket,  I  began  to  think  I  had  got  into  an 
awkward  dilemma. 

The  Russian  letters  were,  of  course^  unintelliffible,  but  the  Frendi  one 
was  from  the  wife  of  the  quondam  proprietor  ot  my  clothes,  dated  from 
Odessa,  and  contained  a  great  many  anuable  details  about  sons  and 
daughters,  a  lucid  narratiye  respecting  a  servant  who  had  been  caught 
in  an  intrigue,  and  had  yery  properly  been  lashed,  and  sundry  oonju|;al 
endearments  yery  gratifying  to  me  in  my  present  position.  This  decided 
the  question,  and  to  my  request  that  the  colonel  would  postpone  his 
decision  until  he  had  confronted  me  with  the  officers  of  the  2drd,  the 
answer  was  that  he  had  no  time  to  make  such  useless  inquiries,  that  I 
must  consider  myself  a  prisoner,  and  march  with  them  to-morrow 
morning,  and  that  if  I  attempted  to  esci^  I  would  be  immediately  shot. 
I  was  aooovdingly  dismissed,  and  delivered  over  to  ihe  custody  of  two 
soldiers  for  the  night 

Already  it  was  eight  p.m.,  so,  with  bum-boat  philosophy,  I  submitted 
qtdedy  to  my  fate,  consoling  myself  with  the  reflection  that  ultimately  I 
would  be  able  to  nrove  my  identity,  and,  meantime,  I  might  as  wdl 
march  with  one  regiment  as  another.  The  soldiers  conducted  me  to  thmr 
tent,  and,  as  I  was  yery  much  fritigued,  I  took  advantage  of  my  sup- 
posed character,  became  apparentiy  sullen  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  oe 
•ilent,  and  after  conjecturmg  for  an  hour  ihe  probable  results  of  my 
strange  adventure,  I  fell  sound  asleep. 

Monday,  26th  September. 

I  awoke  this  moraittg  at  nine  o'clock.  I  partook  of  the  soldiers* 
farsakfast,  and  after  in  vain  attempting  to  get  an  interview  with  the 
colonel,  I  entered  into  cbnversation  witii  my  compulsory  comrades,  which 
they  encouraged  in  hopes  of  getting  information.  I  was  half  tempted 
to  hoax  them  by  an  account  of  Sebastopol,  but  I  feared  it  might  be 
dangerous,  and  tlierefbre  carefully  kept  to  the  battie  of  Alma,  which  was 
an  exhaustless  subject. 

By  four  p.m.  we  struck  tents,  crossed  the  Balbec  river,  and  followed 
the  track  of  my  former  division.  We  halted  afl;er  two  hours'  march, 
and  rested  till  eight,  when  we  again  proceeded,  following  the  track  of 
the  troops  before  us  without  much  regard  to  roads.  Soon  the  light 
failed  us,  but  nevertheless  we  pressed  on  over  fences  and  ditches,  through 
dumps  of  planting,  past  ruined  villages  and  gentiemen's  seats  looming 
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aflft  ,DMBy  <(f  AffsDrmmw  of  Cfiniiiwiil 

laxga  and  dieaiyy  then  over  barren  htfttki,  u^  low  kills  tmik  tikeoogk 
steep  gorgeiy  stombliag  oil  in  the  dfutocsSk 

I  oeold  eaBily  have  eseaped  in  the<  eonluBOBv  hot:  iAm>  otokiomA  hadLaip 
money,  and  no  loadstone  }^aA  a  amor  attractbn  lor  iroiL  iimn,  tiaa  goA 
for  me. 

We  halted  about  one  o'doek  in  the  morning,  aad  went  to  slesB  vidiv* 
out  pitching  tents*  At  six.  we  were  again  en  £Dot^  not  nuida  JDBvealttd. 
As  day  dawned  we  found  ouiselves  traversing  a  Ym^^bkj  cnkbatoi 
country,  with  oocasional  Tillages^  and  houaas,  all  bnnafr  and  sadM^, 
eiAer  by  the  retrcatiog  Buasians  or  by  our  own  soldicHw  Wo^  haME 
for  Inreak&at  at  eighty  and  resumed  our  marck  hy  tm,  rasL  int  nit  ham 
after  we  arnved  at  the  brow  of  a.  hill.  Here  a.  view  buxsifc:4in:  oawfaiih 
took  every  one  by  surprise*  Shess  down  below  us  was  n  skaaM^wafln^ 
i^Miarently  landlocked  by  precipitous  hills^  which.  I  woi^  kmpacdicknd 
a  lake  had  I  not  seen  four  or  five  steamers  floating  on  iiB>snr£Mek.  At 
the  top  of  this  creek,  or  g^lly,  was  a  small  town,  and  ettoanpadLosteUb 
of  it  wcffe  nasses  of  troops,  which  we  could  easily  makstoufetarbB  £ag- 
lish.  They  had,  durmg  the  nighty  preceded  ns  in  ». 
Sebastopd  to.  ihe  iM>rtl^  and  had,  a  few  l^urs  befeestwra 
themselves  masters  of  the  town  after  a  slight  resistancis.. 

Balakhwa,  WefliMMnki  j„  gsgL  yi 
I  made  repeated  requests  torday  for  an  interview  witk  Ae  naimwl^  bat 
although  on  account  of  my  urgency  a  soldier  communicatedljaa;f  seqoeB^ 
the  only  answer  was  that  he  was  too  busy  to  attend  to^uM^  wA  lludl 
must,  on  peril  of  being  shot,  keep  within  the  tent  till  fns^har  oidsOi 
So  all  day  I  remained  a  prisoner.  The  time  passed  Tetry  ksavify.  I 
only  saw  the  soldiers  for  half  an  hour  at  dinner,  when  tfan^.  told  me  tbiy 
were  employed  landing  ammunition,  and,  from  the  saor^S'!  morUaosI  wi 
t^tes  bleues !  they  did  not  seem  to  like  the  employment*. 

f 

Saturaaj,.S«6t>A 
Sidll  a  prisoner,  but  vdth  this  mitigation^  that  I  have  beaiL  aUoMl 
each  day  a  short,  walk,  attended  by  a  soldier  with  a  loaded  idflaw    lis 
vesy  disccmtented,  and  corse  my  &ie  and  the  Russiaa  tsouottnEk. 


Sandaj^OstV 
By  way  of  relaxation  I  was  allowed  to  attend  service  to-day.    Tk 
sermooL  was  good  and  impropriate. 

Monday,  Oal»V 
I  have  been  interrogated  by  the  colonel.  He  begam  by  telling  vi 
that  subterfiige  was  useless,  as  it  was  well  known  my  name  was  %tB| 
and  that  I  was  a  traitorous  Englishman  in  the  service  of  tike  RosMsa 
That  therefore  I.  must  give  intelligence  of  the  enemy  as.  the  only  luiil 
on  which  I  could  escape  the  fate  of  a  spy.  All  this  waaaaid  inissek 
a  sevarci  measured  tone,  and  I  was  so  struck  with  astonishnaoQtt  at  my 
rebi^tism,.  that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  recover  my  seli-poaMi^ 
8ion»  I  repeated  my  former  story,  insisting  that.  I  wasimysell.  and  9ii 
Mr..  Upton,  and  conjuring  him  to  toke  the  simple  st^  of  eonfixvitiog  at 
with  the  officers  of  the  2drd.  He  answered,  that  I  was  an  imiklt 
sooundrel,  andsiace  I  nSxmk  to  asail  mjrself  of.  thacml|f  tanw  m^jiUfi^ 


>■ 


I  ooold  fave  my  life^  I  must  be  left  to  n^  fate.  Aeeording^  He  ordered 
a  file  of  soldiers  to  be  ready.  I  db  not  know  whether  he-  really*  meant 
torcan^  ha  tiireict  intv  ef^ot  ear  only  to  frighten  m^  but  I  thought  at 
the  tkne  he*  wav  m  earnest^  and  therefore  submtttMl  to  n^  destiayy 
famfidy  gare  up  my  identity,  and  professed  my  readiness  to  answer  alf 


He  proceeded  to  my  examination  like  an  Old  B^ey  lawyer. 

The  first  questios-  wfu^  ^  What  m  your  name  ?''     To  which  I  replied, 

fifing^  him  th»  nam  de  puerre  I  had  adopted  on  lea^ng  the  JVafy, 
thought  the  w«rdiy  gentleman  noMi  hove  had  me  shot  on  the  spot; 
indeec^  hegairea  TRy  significant  sign  to  the  aide-de-camp,  so  laosweredy 
•agerly^  ^*  Upton,  Upton  1" 

>^Lwa8  siifB'  ef  it,''  said  tiie  colonel,  giving^  a  peculiar  nod  to  the 
aiBbrde-eamp^  as  if  to  say,  ^  You  see  I  am  not  the  man  to  be  humbogged. 
TlkB-  aid«<Nd»-0Bmp  bowed  his*  admkation.  *'  WeH  then^  Mn  Upton,": 
aOBKfebinedf>th»:e(denel,  "  what  is-  your  oecnpation  ?" 

:  1  Witt^qaitB  wiling  to  be  Mr.  Upton's  occupation,  whatever  it  migfat 
he,  rather,  than  be  6^1^  but  I  was  totally  igp[ionmt  on  the  subject ;  so, 
lMMRiig:aU{  tile  world  to  choose- for  a  profusion,  £  dubbed  myself  a 
doctor  of  medicinev 

^'  I  thought  so^'"  said  the  oolong 
'^  Iftts  snie  of  iV'  ^M'  the  aide-de-camp. 
iv**- Dbf yoQ-  pflsd&ae in  Sebastopol ?^  continued liie eoioneh 

'c#*  Ye^^  iMia  L 

**  When  were  you  there  last  ?** 
'-.  ^  Three  weeks  ago." 
^  •*  Where  is  yenr  wife  ?" 
^«  At  Odessa." 

.  '**  I&>w  many  cHldren  have  yon  ?^'  And  the  sagaeiouacolonel  took,  out 
die  French  letter  to  see  if  I  answered  correctly. 

I  forget  the  precise  number  of  Mr;  Upton's  family^  though  Mrs. 
Upton  had  given  very  minute  information  regarding  each  in  the  unfor- 
iooBte  letter;  but  I  thought  five  a  liberal  allowance,  so  I  answered, 
^•^hree  boys'  and  two  girls." 

''Liar!"  shouted idie colonel,  ''your wife  speaks  of  her  five  darlings 
at  home,  and  of  Nicholas,  Constantino,  and  Alexander  besides." 

^W^l^'  si^,"  I  replied,  "she  must  know  best;  I  must  have  eight 
diildren'  ^n." 

"  Take  care,  sir,"  continued  the  colonel,  "  if  I  find  you*  out  in 
anether  Ke,  I  will  have  you  shot.  How  many  troops  are  there  in 
(SWbastopolP 

*'  I  saw  that  my  real  ignorance,  if  confessed,  might  get  me  shot,  so  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  on ;  but  I  tried  first  to  take  advantage  of  my 
pseition.  **  I  will  tell  you  everything  I  know,"  said  I ;  ''^upon  my 
luniour  I  will',  provided  you  return  me  my  money  and  my  Vienna  credit. 
''  Oh!^  said  the  colonel,  ^we  have  a  surer  way  than  that ;  we  will 
kave  yoa  shot  if  yon  do  not  answer  our-  questions,  and  as  for  your 
honour,  we -would  rather  have  as  security  your  sovereigns  and  letter  of 
oreditj  which  I  will  return  to  you  if  you  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
Hfeei'WiBe  they  are  confiscated  to  the  band.  So,  sir,  I  repeat  the  ques- 
tioB^  how  many  ^oldiere  are  there  in  SebastopoiP^ 
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;.j;<fTaUfi^tib<)imn^>"  Ii^lwd.       ,  ■ .  ,     ■  m:-,;, -)ibii  foi  ►!  ji 
.  "Varj  well,"  wd.I;  :".oalj I faa4»  w.piiv4A^^'tf{^^,fSfl^'ffi 

ry  tquMnjKta."     T1m»  cucinnitwti^lity,  cfffjeJ  '  " 
girruon  of  Sebaitopol  went  in   the  i   '      " 


.   "  "Who  arc  the  <wCTw;ii]iiig-<iffiqeq'.?".h*  « 
"Fnnoq  M«a>c)tikoff  .wid  PnotAGfrtKt^plip^jji^ 

Snwian  ^aerals  whofls.JUMm  I  n)4oUact«4<4ti^^ — 
"  Impowible,"  sud   the  ^itj^^-csmp.., 

'^  YquJUt  KUUh"  wwd  Ii  'n*Ii  an  air  of  injured  innocence,  "it  liifolj 
from  report  yon  speak,  whenas  I  aaw  the  priace  nith  my  owq  e]^.e& 
6«nwil.Luilerf:(w  Motiur  Ruagian  general  occurred  to  .toe)  is  hJw)  there. 
i^e  lid^a  n  tol)  bUdt  bone,  «itd  has  lost  aa  eye.  The  circimistence  again 
earned  it.  Down  went  Gort8chako£F  and  Liidera  in  the  not^-hook  m 
ppgiitundioa  in  Sebaitopol,  the  latter  minus  an  eye. 
,  1,  Xt  i»  oeedleas  to  go  on  with  the  interview.  I  was  in  a.  rage  at  beiog 
I^IiomI  to  lie,  so  I  gave  it  to  them  pretty  strong  and  very  ciivumataa: 
J^y,  and  the  colonel  and  aide-de-camp  were  delighted  nitii  t)ie  valutible 
information  they  had  acquired.  It  itaa  a\\  reduced  in  my  presence  ioUi 
uniting, ,  ani.  tbOi  ud«-de^G»nip  was  sent  oft  with  the  despatch  ta  W 
m^lgUn,  I.  gett  back  my  money,  but  was  remanded  to  the  custody  ^i' 
IJKB  loldJMf.   .",.,,,  ,-..  .J  -^ 

^  I  wat  fvattot  tbif  momine  by  the  coIonprAt,|e|Df' 
'        ~    [liuL  ofBcer  with  (uin,  aip^ 


ude-de-camp  and  an  Englidi  ofBcer  with  (uini  •^J;'^!,! 
d^gllt^.  to jwonyni ■)  young  Estcourt,  whom,  as  ■  cbmet^ 
J^fVO^oM,  1  had  fooM  years  before  met  ju  BjcmingJML 
.fi^w^  ibad  been vei^ intinuitely  acqiuunl^  ',.t.fi(w.j^  ,^ 
^  1^  racqapiwd  me.  -     ^  ,  V;! -vjiw 

"Scsir,  began  the  colonel,  "it  leeou  a,. ^iij^he^^j^^ 
;igVt|ucfd..li7  Ibe  Engiish  ;  »t  least  be  u  of  HiB  jf^afSP^'Sii 
^wiM  ai^  kn^wjedgv  of  you.  But  of  ci^iiw  W  •JHfi&WKi  " 
'..  '.' YoukBQw  best,  my  dear  dc,"  answered  j..',^^^^i&i^ 
«fli vw  beiqg  Jifr.  Upton.  I  an  itill  ready  to.cq«t^^,(jA,'y 
t«4<>4t  pr  d.aiiy  fche  irateroity  of  tha  other  Mr.  V^^^P\Jl9Pi 
JJr.  *!  IW>lflot  (ooundreir  said  tba  oolpnaL  ^.^.  ^„;^^  tainsQ'naai 

.,ii  "  SbSit  ■)%"  I  replied,  "  the  joke  has  bcei^  .CTO^&^fflWwSn  fjlff 
nlUilg  to  hp  aayihmg  rather  than  ba  sboti  but.Xlw^^lfj(p^^«|{JF 
.tWpl^.pfjbaiagKiysetf  again.  Bitt«>ivt,"^»^^,flfi^rf^^Qg^ft^^^ 
,i^j<Mi.^aw«fferV*ne."  „,-   , 

"  I  thought  so,"  shouted  the  Englishman.  "  To  be  sure  t  can.  Curse 
.jil-yfltoina*^  PoW.we  you,  my  boy?"  and  we  shook  hands  cordisHj' 
tj'^lpftelj.tbtfis.a^njaabMrd  blundier.  I  cau  answer  for  tbia  Epntlems," 
M^ime^dt.  Ugt»i,  spdf  further,  that  be  is  liicapable  oE.b^(ng  'a^j; 
but  as  to  anything  further,  I  would  like  to  know  how  lie  caine  by  )i» 
dcrtlmSr':  "■^'^'■"- 

jf-.trjM.a  Mpkmed,.iiQd^he  lati(fblWof  ^.^xifmkfivtiMiSTifV^ 


"Jt  ia  too  ridiouloai !"  sudthe  cohi»ll?^  iit'^'WW|^'gid^l(yU'aa 

"  Quite  unnecessary,'!  said  It.'.'your  apology  is  due  to'Mr.  ITp^'Slij 
not  to  me,  ai)d  I  ^^^«Ae^%«»r»0^M!Jt>*^^^ 
infi  timei£"^de?FHtivVt!»^,ti«itf'«)'  i^'tfD(i«^iM't6<%ht  ttt^w  to 
«end  offiny.Tdci^W^fiftWfeff'Sif^'lM  RaS*ft»'.*^""  ■  -'  *'  --   ■■-■'-'" 

"  So  am  I,"  said  the  aide-de-camp. 

The  dmgoon  laughed,  and  1  could  not  help  joining'  him  as  I  g;axed  on 

the  mortified  faces  of  my  late  interrogators.  ' 

"  AH  right,  gentlemen,"  aaid  I.     "  My  friend  will  convey  nnothei'  dt^ 

Bpatch  to  Lord  Raglan,  contradicting  every  word  of  the  last.     I  lUppMs 

I  may  now  go?"  '■'^^ 

"  Not  at    all,"  «aid  the  colonel.     "  Upton,  or or  whoever  joi 

(nay  be;  roo  are  my  gueit  for  two  or  three  daya.  I  must  have  an  oppor- 
^nity  of  malcing  Gome  amends  for  the  harsh  treatment  you  have  suffered; 
Bod  you,  Sir,  turning'  to  EsCcooTt,  you  will  honour  me  with  your  company 
■to-day," 

Estcoart  had  no  objections;  so  we  began  the  day  by  breakftuting,  after 
which  the  colonel  produced  wine  and  cigars.  Ultimately,  we  arroi^ed 
ourselves  into  a  whist  party,  and  played  without  ceasing  till  live  in  ifts 
evening,  wlien  we  dined ;  after  which  we  had  more  wine,  another  tvo 
'^bbers,  supper,  and  then  the  dragoon  left  as ;  and  shortly  after  I  sub- 
jsi^ed  into  a  sound  sleep  in  the  colonel's  tent. 

,  ,  Wednerfay,  October  * 

4iit  ?M  ^ii^tet'iM^  of  ^be  monutig  vidt'  the  bdionit  ^Tfa^ 
TiSafi^tion  and  pnu  has  been  braiMygi^^^}  8^d>'lt^ 
1  to  see  it,  but  tbecooRlaiWa&atlili^lif  a4 
u«w  dansetom.  ■•.'■:     us  ,i ■> 

Jr  dF'Sebaitdpbl  from  ft  hHgttt.  It  eeiU^^'feilAk 
»-.~^  l^Wiii^'fiar  lt»c*ptiira  win  be^mtmAilBbalt '^fl^ 
''^t^ 'torts  bf  tii«<Mn  are  etM«it  aboiilt  wteLf'^iieEi'  on 
"  KWfllitlt  l^b^hikoff  has  combi^CMd  stttcUtf;  ^irttHit 
M^iftl^I'W  being''ia^  a  itaM  <^  to^iity;  hiHt^'iisA 
dimei^|witieB  brine  tbe  order  qfihedft]':  bnC  t  «iBfifilMfcd't*»^tE  all 
HBiM  TtpSHS'iSJ^^WfiitifiUarfitl  am  not  awaretluit  there  is  lui^com> 
'ffiSiil&PicfwTe^'is'aad  die  gami^  One  thhiff  k  eiRtsita^tektHat, 
<BiiJfi<a&/Ut^'ltiJilt''Mk^al>{^  i^  iMf  fleet  at:  tbe  eafAuee  of  th«- htfj, 
thereby  Uocldng  dd  tbe  channel,  and  prerenttB^  any  BHMk^vttttbe 

-vl^AffLikf^li'dkb^rinRi^  ill  in  SaMcU**,  mi  it  U  nowedifafiftlie 
"pHi^^SiS^Uieei  Gwiera)  Canrobert  faafMnmed  the  comtea^.  Efe'it 
*A,''&toe^^''w^^  iMnr,  aiad,-  mceV^Mg  to  all  MBDunt^'  A  fint-Mto 

''Anitir"'''  ■'■'  ■■■■■■■■-... 

Oci(*«  loi ; 
^-^'I  hdv%^ttttW-toiH»e-riiiiM  Wtdmidw.  Fertbt  two  m  tiiree  first 
imyt  the  men  wen  constantly  occHfted  btJngny  wp  «aiiinnitloa  aOd 


aitUlary,  And  Bince  then  ihey  have  Iseen  working  jMod  jak  ihe  irenchefl. 
Oa  the  sixth  we  received  a  reinfareeBoeBt  of  neurfy  ten  4;boiiaaiid  men. 
The  Russians,  meantime,  have  not  been  idle.  EkitPMiahtnents  and  eu^ 
works  are  getting  up  hetwizt  U84»d'them  as  if  >hy  raagie.  Fromihe 
position  we  occupy  we  can  easily  eee  them  at  worfc,  mod  with  good 
glasses  make  out  that  men,  women,  and  children  all  assist  with  tihe 
greatest  energy.  Nor  have  they  confined  themsel  vep  to  the  defensive : 
we  have  had  several  alarms,  and  ha^e  heen  well  shelled  and  cannouade^ 
though  with  litde  injury  now  that  the  trendies  are  ^constructed.  Tiis 
men  have  got  very  expert  in  dodging  all  pnjectile^  the  progress  d 
which  in  the  air  they  watch  with  the  greatest  cooloeae. 

We  command  Sebastopol  to  the  left  and  the  Botish  to  the  right,  the 
two  Armies  stretching  in  a  semicircle  for  about  eight  adlea,  but  eepanted 
by  a  ravine.  The  second  division,  to  which  I  bdoa^p,  occupy  the  oeutn 
d  the  Psench  line,  and  are  ahout  two  miles  dista&t  firom  Sebastopol 
From  a  height  a  little  to  our  «ear  we  oommaad  a  -fiaiir  of  tbe  wk<de  ia^ 
vesting  force  as  well  as  of  the  besieged  city. 


<Af!CEE  XH£  ScALL. 


They  are  gone — ^the  wreathed  flowers 

Round  iiie  columns  fade  and  drqop ; 
indte  and  cold,  from  crimson  niches, 

Gleameth  many  a  marble  group. 
'Ti9  iihe  drearest  hour  time  muttbers,    * 

'Cheerless  herald  of  the  dawn, 
IFhen  the  veil  that  hides  the  future 

Trom  the  jpaet^fieems  half  withdrawn. 

Now  the  miBstrel's  strain  is  i^ent, 

/nie  laughmg  gue^  am  flown, 
j&sd  beside  the  headii'e  diill*eiii^eRB 

Sits  *the  revels'  tpieen  akme : 
IBch  {Sie-robe  that  flecrts  around  har, 

C!hangiBg*fike  ^  -mallard^  neek. 
And  snow-pore  the  pearls  that  shimmy 

Through  i^e  dark%own  hair  they  deibk. 

fisBt  her  weair^  flroughts  hare  waoflered 

To  a  glen  far,  far  away, 
Where  to-night  the  moon  is  shining, 

^nd^emounUmi -stream  at  {day;  ^ 


.  J 


9iecaaie«  the  quiet  iiom^tead,  .     . 

lYfrff^maSxata bua  to loof. 
And  the  chequered  luushine  stealing 

39uwif^  the  Jutkes*  venule  woof. 
She  remembers  how  the  robin 

In  the  autumn  aunaet  saug, 
-And  the  skjlark's  liquid  carol 

Through  the  bright  June  moiniiig  rang, 
~  j&b !  though  Hope  muj  o'er  the  fotnie 

^ae-hued  radiance  freel;  cast, 
^et  she  lacks  the  tender  glory 

Wliich  Ke^u^mb^anct!  lends  Uie  pat 
And  the  hAj,  mA  and  lonely, 

Teans  fbsnighrt  to  Me  onee  mtne 
Vemes  ud  faces  lored  and  longefl  fot 

In  the  joyouB  dajB  of  jore ; 
But  in  Tain — the  bright  glen-river 

Shall  'fioT  backward  from  Qit  main. 
Ere  the  twain  who  met  beiide  it 

Wake  I  loch  'dreaau  tmnerTe  flie  spkit : 

Wall  thon  know'st  the  pwt  i>  p«t, 
ini  OIL  alltjj;  gkd  jonlli's  treannes 

Thj  bright  tqea  faavB  looked  their  last. 
Now  for  «tWe  ahiae  tiie  momttiofi 

Purple  in  the  Eunaet  gbw, 
And  to  other  ean  aie  ottered 

Vdwb  like  those  xX  long  ago. 
Then  be  hq]p7«8  thou  mayeat, 

As  thy  C^oioe,  bo  ia  thyiate; 
Ihon  did«t  y'lt^  lU'e'e  ^oJawtJilwaiiig 

lo  aeonTeviie  ^ula^  bait. 
If  tlM  frait  hath  tunad  to  aahoi, 

If4fae«Dld4Kth  tvnwd  to  0U7, 
Tet  let  aonc  behoU  thy  manntiii|[ 

For  l^<b«ui  that* «  past  away. 
Diy  'fhy  tears,  enjoy  thy  guerdon. 

Let  the  hc«rt  thon  hatt  betnyed 
Uomn  above  the  wreck  and  rain 

Which  thy  tiin  amlution  aiafb. 
Tor  tfayB^~-with  laak  and  ridisi 

Thmi  halt  east  thy  brilliant  -lot : 
^thea  be  caliq,  aodipray'to  JHaMcn 

That-tiiexid  tiiM  be  foigttt. 


.S'jpin'l '\('  ii'A- 
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mNCOlS  CERTAIN  CANROBERT,  MA^fiJBiiO*' 

Marshal  C A NBOBERT  bears  no  other  special  reMmblanw  to  theGrtik 
[  Hercules,  except  that  he,  m  hU  turn,  once  gtood  at  thosa  ctom  n*^ 
where  practical  common  sense  and  uiordt  nisdom  offer  their  hnoda  to  tbe 
aspirant.  Heroule»  escaped  from  the  alternative  wilJi  ttie  .  antiquated 
promptitude  of  duty;  the  way  in  which  Canrobert  behaved  evidentea 
the  enormoua  progress  which  the  modern  ivorld  Iias  Jiiade  oveSiitfce 
^  Hellenic  myth.  7 

Caorubcrt  does  not  belong  to  the  Booapartista  da  la  velUe;  to  little, 
'  indeed,  does  be  do  so,  that,  even  le  iendemaio,  he  left  Ei)ir>j>e  in  doubt 
as  to  his  sympathies.  He  has  heaped  up  no  heavy  accusations  agiaiait 
his  previous  historv;  on  the  contrary,  a  uertaiu  iiiaubua  «f  kiadlins*, 
justice,  an(l  philantnropy  hovers  over  his  political  career.  And  yst  Cio- 
robert  earned  proportionally  more  by  the  overthrow  of  existisg, relation 9 
OD  the  2ad  of  December  than  any  other  man.  He.  aohieTed  ncthiog  in 
the  Crimeaa  war  like  Bosquet  or  Peliasier;  he  left  far  behind  faim.thoie 
'furies  who  incessantly  pursued  St.  Arnaud;  he  hot  not.grotvD  grey  in 
service  like  MarshaU  Magnan  and  Castellanei  he  did  uot  carry  hij  life 
and  h>>  honour  to  market  like  Persigny  and  Moruyj  he  jtia  but  slightly 
dipped  in  that  diplomatic  witches'  caldron  in  wliioh  Walewski  bo  deo^ 
earns  his  enormous  salary;  and  yet  by  the  ege  of  fbrty-seven.be  W 
Marshal  ef  France,  senator,  extraordinary  envoy  of  the  empire  to  ibc 
Swedish  court,  and,  ere  a  half  ceutury  crowned  his  bi'ovr,  he  gpvtnied 
onB'Sflh  of  France  with  dictatorial  pomp. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  the  marshal,  or  studied  bis  portrait,  will  still  be 
far  from  the  solution  of  the  problem  :  he  has  seen  a  inan  of  i»iddle 
height  and  anything  but  military  touriiure,  whose  head  aits  too  ekueoD 
his  shoulders,  and  whose  plump  nose  is  marked  with  beauty  spot*.  Wbea 
Canrobert  is  dressed  en  civil,  even  his  friends  compare  him  to  »  p%riHli 
clerk.  Perhaps  his  success  ties  in  his  eyes,  which  express  the  oauCiws 
cunning  of  the  Auvergnat,  who,  as  is  notorious,  is  very  fond  jof .  heoriug 
himself  talk,  and  )ias  a  marked  predilection  for  money.  .    ,  .    ,  ^ .  : . 

It  was  not  till  18>?I  that  Canrobert  vras  credited  with  high  nuliiWy 
abilities  by  the  journals  of  the  Elysce,  who  wished  to .  bring-  him  Ottt 
from  the  party  of  order  in  the  National  Assembly  :  neitharin  Afrie&  bw 
jn  the  Crin^ea  did  he  display  those  strategic  talents  which  we  eip^ct  ^ 
find  in  a  commander-in-cluef.  If  the  soldier  before  Sehaetopol  prais«d 
him,  and  was  lieartily  attached  to  him,  it  was  solely  for  tha  care  be 
showed  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  army.  Wlien  Caniobert  ceoeivtii 
the  returning  troops  at  the  Lyons  station  in  Fans,  the  cry  ran  through 
the  ranks,  "  Voili  notre  pere."  This  prominent  femioirke  quality  in  it 
general  evidently  neutraUsed  every  heroic  impube,  and  it  was  oot  bis 
fortune  ever  to  gain  his  marshal's  staff  by  a  resonant  action.  ; 

Canrobert  was  born  in  1808,  at  St.  Cere,  on  the  borderg  of  Vffa 
Auvergne,  not  far  from  the  birthplace  of  the  cavalry  kiDg  ^utvti  h 
1826  he  join^.the  mihtary  school  at. St.  Cyr,  hut  the  education  nt  thit 
l^^-"P?,fe  '"ffl°^!?5•«e,fiSl»^*l:tof'^''^^'»W,«■  ijAf  |th^  age  uf  tweatjv 
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be  quittftd  the  school  &b  soiu-Ueutenant,  and  in  1835  proceeded  to  Algeria 
aa  lieutenant  in  the  47th  regiment  of  the  Line.  His  irant  of  seniority 
was  compensated  by  the  protection  of  his  uncle,  Geuend  Marbot  adintitDt 

The  youDg  lieutetmnt  was  active,  bold,  and  a.  thorough  soldier:  he 
exposed  his  life  danatles^l^  both  to  bullets  and  climate.  Still,  during  his 
twelve  years'  campnigliiag,  he  iieter  displayed  any  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  people,  or  that  organising;  talent  so  necessary  for  the 
French  in  Algeria.  After  various  marches  against  Abd-el-Kader,  and 
the  capture  of  Tlemien,  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Constontine, 
where  he  received  a  bullet  in  his  leg,  Canrobert  returned  to  France 
with  his  regiment  as  oapitwne -adjutant-major,  received  the  Le^on  of 
Honour,  and,  on  the  formation  of  the  Chasseurs  k  Pied  in  1840,  joined 
them  with  the  same  rank.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  superintended 
their  organisation,  turned  his  attention  principally  to  yonng  men  COQ' 
aidered  to  be  devoted  adherents  of  the  dynasty.  Canrobert  stood  in  the 
first  rank  of  these,  and  never  failed  in  fervent  assertions  of  his  devotion. 
^  and  gratitude.  ' 

In  1842,  Canrobert  received  the  command  of  the  5th  battalion  ^f 
Liglit  CliaBsenra,  stationed  in  Africa.  A  few  months  later  he  was  plai^ 
ill  charge  of  the  newly-formed  district  of  Tenez,  vice  the  incompetent  t/l. 
ie  Noue,  colonel  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  the  Foreign  Le^on.  Here*  he 
stood  under  the  supreme  command  of  Colonel  Cavaignac.  When  the 
latter  was  sent  to  Tenez,  at  the  close  of  1844,  as  brigadier-general. 
Colonel  tjt.  Amaud  followed  him  in  the  command  of  the  sub-division  of 
Orleansville,  and,  in  1B45,  Canrobert  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant- 
colonelcy,  and  two  years  later  to  a  colonelcy.  The  same  boldness  and 
contempt  of  danger  continually  distinguished  him ;  hia  pnrsuit  of  Bou~ 
Maia  gave  St.  Amaud  occasion  for  much  exaggerated  prwse  of  Can- 
robert, which  enabled  General  Marhot  nnd  the  Duhe  of  Orleans  to 
reoommend  the  latter  to  the  War  Ministry.  St.  Amaud  praised  a  man 
whose  laudation  he  foresaw  would  be  gladly  heard.  The  commandant 
of  Tenex  thanked  the  prince  in  the  flowery  apostrophes  of  the  putwt 
Orleenism. 

The  jiistificatioD,  or  perhaps  excuse,  for  the  repeated  political  changes 
of  French  ofBeers  has  been  urged,  that  the  soldier  of  such  a  vacillating 
country  serves  his  fatherland,  and  cannot  oppose  the  de facto  government 
of  the  hour.  This  is  perfectly  true  if  the  soldier  is  only  a  soldier,  the  officer 
a  mere  military  official.  The  republican  Cavaignac  served  honestly  and 
well  underthe  Orleans  dynasty.  Pelissier,  who  is  suspected  of  sympathies 
with  the  exiled  royal  family,  took  Sebastopol  under  the  empire,  and  re- 
presented his  country,  not  without  dignity,  at  onr  court.  Bosquet  fought 
tor  France,  and  left  the  government  out  of  sight;  he  is  said  to  have  re; 
mained  a  republican  till  he  gained  his  marshal's  staff.  But  those  must 
be  measured  by  a  verj-  different  standard,  who,  while  soldiers,  indulge  In 
politics,  who  assume  courtiers'  duties  in  addition  to  their  own,  and  put 
forth  a  strongly-articulated  confession  of  faith;  officers  whose  spine  $«- 
plays  a  visible  curve,  give  up  the  claim  to  stand  upright  in  the  storm  of 
government  changes.  s 

When  Cavaignac  became  governor  of  Algeria  in  1848,  Colonel  Cmi- 
robert  hastened  to  him  and  behaved  as  a  republifon ;  he  hoped  for  vrar 


tmd  promotion.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  plaoed  «i  the  head  «f 
the  Znm&yet.  In  this  position  he  vigxiroiisly  opposed  the  candidatnre  of 
Lottis  Ji^apokoB  to  the  presidency,  and  deolscred  himsdf  wmtaoly  liar  <]!ar 
Taignac,  for  he  felt  sure  of  the  latter's  triumph.  Whm  uadecolfs^ 
Camrobert  joined  the  celebrated  ''party  of  erder/'  in  irhose  ranks  he 
fmind  ihis  unek  Msorbot  and  hk  cousin  Rirot,  who  JmwL  just  been  ap* 
pmnted  eounoiUor  of  state,  and  stood  on  intimate  terms  with  the  fiamA 
nunistry. 

At  ikke  end  ^  1849,  Canrobert  was  ordered  with  his  fliagimeiit  to  tb 
bombardment  of  Zaatcha,  an  African  village,  where  the  trreeistiUe  hraveij 
of  the  French  attack  was  sorely  tried  by  the  eolossal  blundUse  of  Genenl 
d*Hei^]on.  Colemei  Canrobert  marched  ,«t  the  head  of  a  .few- JSouavs 
oompanies  ^at  finrmed  the  front  of  the  storming  cohimn.  The  vilii^ 
mm  taken,  «£ter  eighteen  days'  fighting  in  the  gardens  mmsA  ibBeatyaand 
a  shower  of  bullets.  For  his  bravery,  CanrobeiEt  was  iwaJb-  4iafn woadsr 
of  the  Lf^gion  of  Honour,  and  brigadier-generaL 

The  party  t>f  oi^er,  at  this  period,  fostered  the  pditiesl  tansbilioa^f 
the  higher  officers;  in  their  hatred  of  the  republic,  they  pron^atad  Ams 
far  Ahe.lsMt  estabhahed. claims.  A  general  or  eoloneit.£eom  \iqha<a.a*OBd 
tgiiast  the  xepuhhc JMtd  slipped,  was  sure  of  being  fondtad  mb  ajilhm 
jfioak.  ThisfAsty  pkyedinto  the  hands  of  the  El^is^  and  ali.tfcafivsa 
BM>nscDt  rendesad  arbiters  ef  Franoe  men  who,  under  other  ciao«wiiai)S% 
vpould  have  enjogped  their 4^cuiity:  auoh  persons  «s  the  JELmm^^fl^ 
dim»  And.Mf^faans  wore  throst  up  the  pohtical  kdder.  'Wlieii.ilhejMMr 
mwed,  and  Ahe  «ian,  these  gentimnen  deeided  the  fate  <«af  fmu^H^^mi 
night  have  said  to  4he  party  of  ordec,  "  Tu  Pas  voulnl"  <   /..      . 

^Caaaabart^  too,  hardly  beeotne  a  general,  ialt  an  eavneSfe  BCflisw^ii 
be  Jk  politiodi  actor.  On  the  ^stage  two  Sphynaes  weee  iWiatahiPig!isa<b 
other:  the  '^^ynx  of  the  Tuiieries,  the  commandant  oi  tlm  memf  fi 
Sans,  ISeneial  CSiaBgamier,  and  the  Sphynx  of  the  £lya6a»  3«tlbs 
latttr,  by  the  «ppeiatnieiit  of  General  Hautpoul  bb  «unister  <i£  .wiwyifcad 
atosady  offiNred  Ihe  party  of  erder  .a  check.  Canrehesst  fiwola.lMh^ 
Tsaleries,  aad  hogged  iur  a  brigade  in  the  army  of  Fami  tbe^l^Afdi^ 
He  appeared  in  Paris,  and  declared  himself  vassal  of  the  Tuilor|s%jM 
whioh-his  <thiitd  istar,  as  general  of  division,  seemed  to  igUmWftor  fhniWl^ 
him*  Afid  he  ^dso  Appeased  at  the  Efya^  where  .the  naaat  ^flaMJif 
aaoeption  was  taeaocded  thiol. 

Ums  Caonbert  ateod  at  ihe  oross  jroada:  Jie  lookdi  abontidits^rln 
ODnsttlted  his  telesoepe,  and  peered  into  the  outlet  of  thctwio  roa^s^  .^S^ 
miiRtain  onier  .and  aoppress  anarohy,"  that  was  all  «ovaa)od:44ii  jvf 
OB' either  .aoad.  The  <£lys^  gradaally  advaneed  a  .etifi  iSisthei^  Avk 
iHBMors  iadiosited  the  padi.of  we  shell,  kuig  shadows •wevoMtho^waiJMrfiiP 
the  aveofts.  in  ithe  paiaoe<of  the  :pvendeB<^.the  soiii^offideisf  wei»,)bmm 
lagaled,;  withio  hearing  lef  the  House  of  Assembly  .the  ^tty^gf'**')^ 
IStnsperear !"  wmm  raised.  vChaagasnier  had  oppeared  «mhijUie»;iOtjidi 
fiast  two  banquets;;  lie  jre&sod  to^  pffesent  thfi»oe£qrthjU,..aMrii;|^ol^Rd 
osjgies.  At  tha  reviews  of  fit.  Maar  and  Satory,  the^oouasoiof^uiaalloi 
wos  «alearly  shown  in  the  presence  of  'the  delegates  *e£  tli0  jigi  ailnnal 
oommission.  The  time  had  now  arrived  to  attach  oneself  ato^Sb'  pi«tyf4iil 
GanDobaEtarent  oter  .etiaigfat  to  Ghai^amier.  Ho  woA^la^eentHM^ 
qpaedkos;  he  opoke  with  tthe  utmost  oontompt  oftoAvnnfcoMllil  Iib  4^ 


«fa»td  at  ¥6i8aitte8,  ia  i§ie  ^Mei«Bee-«f  Mine  fifteen  to  immtky  official^ 
ihat  ikiQ  4hiiig  was  « ^disgraoe^  iwt  be  was  maktng  every  «zerti0B  to  beef 
Ma  'brigade  iB'Ovderi  i£»r  if  tbiagv  went  oa  in  tine  way  zno^mamefdioacraff 
#Ould femamfB £ke  aznm'- 

It  is  time  tkat  4;be  Natioaal  Aitemlify^id  not  aet,  or  offer  ^  men  of 
faonour '^  aay  .support;  -i)ut  was  4het  a  leasonifar  them  to  approach  the 
Elj9^  aganjn  disoreetly'?  Chai^faraier  was  dwenissed  from  offioe  «t-a 
blow ;  Canrobert  drew  a  step  nearer  to  the  Elysee,  and  he  diseo^N^ed 
that  Ikis  ele^psent  wviith  at  the  Satoiy  veynew  had  been  passed  omr.  He 
inade  Ins  i^peaxance  segulark'  st  the  Elya^  sx^  with  equal  negnlantj 
at  Changamier'-s  privaie  i»endenee.  He  convsrsed  at  the  Elysee,  m 
aoBvened  in  the  omip  tif  the  <»up  d^itat^  no  one  knows  abotit  wfaat^ 
bat  p«[4]apB  agatBit  the  oidimr  camp.  AtXTeoarai  Lefl6's,  hit  intimale 
£?ieBd,  ihe,  at  *  amy  pate,  did  not  apave  the  Dlymane.  He  even  «t  ^laM* 
Vepaalied  «Aiat  Md  4een  md  ovar  >the  wki^. 

Thus  Oanrob^  icroated  hifiEMielf  an  tfldpoitani;  poettion,  and  lia  IboA 
4e6oniea«'polkieal  general.  Tiii^n  the  Vtit  «f  aUief  ^aad  foes  wiaa  gooa 
through  ia^ha  canip  df  ^tbe  oatffedeBates,  TLefid  and  Ghflsigavnkr  ridmlad 
tttiydbaht'ai  4»  Oaarihoi't'a  siaceiity.  Oaly  «  €bw  faople  sttMk  >to  their 
daiBhtD>  rAtfllM  £lj»^  4tn  daaense  mm  hsnot  hefove.hin,  •ealouhited^iat 
vrardy  !to  tkUe  hia^lllBBtoiiBB,  4>at  those  af  sihe  padiaKMiHb  aien  as  w«tt> 
Claiifdbeit  was  bow  **att«aztiaardiaary  gaawal*'  Ao  pM«  af  Uie  peesH 
ilaiiiiail  aaartaaid  tfa^a^ganaral  ^^  destiaad  ^xy^chieaeilie  Ugheat^ioaaiiN 
of'^^iaiaiQliy."  4)iBe««eniag  after  diaiier,4tdMgh  paasootaaiadcadria 
hiii^'Oasati%,  *^4[fadar  Ae  ^mpiM^  a  Taaa«>f  •yoar  vatifane  was  xnaiabii 
At  ihtffyo&le;  under  ^is  ^tfoaemiaent  a£  lad^roaatai,  yau  haae  oaquiaHl 
%mttii^'4m  weans  ^  beooraa  a  MBeml  af  ^hiurada."  Caaaobeii  Inairhad 
ia^a^itt^  ^^      ^  ^!^ 

rStill^he  looked  4Mtt  along  Votli  raadsr;  ^dieia  w«i  siiM  Ae  eauaritariaii^ 
and  the  Na^onal  Assembly  protecting  it.  The  Elyiia<ordeflidats;iBiBi» 
anie  ^ifttMhfoif  rto  advaaaa,  Hk  ^he^head  K>f  Ik  heii^  Nadaone  JCatUda 
Jl^midoi^  arip6%aaMfa^  aocii^ii^^i  rather  axteanve  place.  A  Hneiinn 
hAy^  Madfliaci  JL,  who,  like  ^ihe  Cleraidei^  was  ^epamtad  Ifrom  iMr 
faishatid,  earned  as  a  vd^ntaer  in  this  eaaipaigii  against  ^Mnbttious^inntdB. 
Ma^Kom^E^  mfaa  Jiad  alaeady  vanteiped  <m,  ttwo  pwiiidfitrtS'af  4he  JEta^ 
ydUic^'liiiiagh  with  fwpy  -variavM  aaoeen,  tusaad  her  attantaiB,  or  had  it 
inmed,  -on  ^he  jnodest  ^Geaeral  Caarobeii.  £he'  peifinaafl  f precisely  tfaa 
aune'dattai'ae  Ifadaaie^Ciaiidan'did  with  JC.  Faaibey  in  ifae  rStiaaboui^ 
as^edUaan.  JhefUftei  Gaarohart  ii^  the  aaddla,  aad  held  inn  A«a% 
4ii4aadfwgHrtring.  Thts  was  4A  4he  hagiaoing  «f  JNovenheiv  1851 . 
'' Pfit..AnBa«dha0araewantBiBS8tec,aadAeisig^  Tbe<ElyB^ 

Madaoife  £.,  and  £t.  Aroaad  were  palliag  at  the  geaaral  on^oaa  side;;  <aa 
ihe  -other^  Lafld,  Chaagawaer, .  lUahoC,  and  iBtvat  hdd^m  hj  thavaeat^ 
iafls.  Gaiirohert^ri^d:«<WauUthatIhadi«flianiedinAig«^  l!ha 
VatisBal  AaiaaiMy  flftjeated  the  iipwstogs'  asotion  on  Aa  l^thaf  Manaii 
%er,  Jffadame  K.  twistad  itha  «ead  twioe  souad  her  haad^oiad  <]!aa»ihnJt 
fttlleaad4o  (her  Heat  .Hie^^^elared  4baA  he  'would  <ahey;aDy  aaier  «gnai 
i^ill^ainiiter  #f  wAic.  Jiadaaae  JL  eaogaatulatBd  UatiMrabe  thankai 
iMani  andrisosaaad  'the  «evd  agaia.  The«aaM«ianifig«he  wrote  to  ^tha 
Wbi^Atn'^U^htii'luak^^  hiiMake«iaJaBt  he  slipJiaar 
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Tbi  temark  xnu  ps^^i^TtologieaTiy  correct.  Canrobert  weat  to  LeSS 
inid  RiVet.  Hewjis  "^eveitf'  at  the  rejection  of  the  motion;  he  jk; 
l^ratted  the  donhtfol  position  of  tjte  army ;  but,  aa  regarded  himaeir,^e 
knew  wbftt  he  oved  to  the  law  and  to  the  African  generats.  He  o^ 
hoped  thkt  the  colonels  of  Pnria  wete  not  of  a  different  opinion.  Tf) 
Goibral  LeflA,  whose  du^  it  was  td  protect  the  Assembly,  he  aaid: 
"Trust  !nobody!"  Le^:  "Kxcopting  yourself,"  CanTobert:  "OL 
ttia^a  a  Afferent  matter." 

Which  way  would  the  tongue  of  the  halaoce  iodine  ?  Canrobert^ 
not  know  bo  late  as  half-paat  fiva  on  the  morning  of  the  Deut  Deceni- 
1n«.  At  that  hour,  Lietrtenant- Colonel  Adjutant  Edgar  Key  entered 
Ids  bedroom,  and  handed  him  the  "  written  order"  of  the  war  miaister, 
St.  Arnaud,  to  take  his  post  on  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine.  Madsme  K. 
had  forgotten  nothing :  "  The  prince  reckons  on  your  great  talenta,  yoqr 
eonrage,  and  your  devotion.  Support  him,  and  hia  gratitude  wifl  kuoir  iiQ 
Hmits."  The  soldierly  ambition  of  General  Canrobert  could  not  ^ 
boD^t  oTcr  with  a  few  bundles  of  bank-notes,  as  was  the  case  witt  otSft 
{Wr^es.  It  also  deserves  prominent  mention  that  he  bad  no  defita.' '  ^ 
'  Canrobert,  standing  at  the  cross  roads  and  forced  to  a  decision,  thdi^^^ 
it  best  to  offer  an  arm  to  either  tadr.  He  hardly  bad  posted  his  tr«m. 
ibxa  he  proceeded  to  M.  Rivet's,  in  the  Rue  de  Suresnes.  He  kney 
nothing;  ho  Was  even  horrified  when  his  cousin  told  him  wliat  tad 
happened :  the  ITationsI  Assembly  dissolved  by  force,  the  constitutioii 
tOra  to  rags,  the  queAors,  the  geoeraU,  aod  sundry  representatiTW 
haled  to  prison.  "What  shall  I  do?"  the  general  asked,  somewliS 
despondingly.  '  H.  Rivet  replied  very  sharply:  "  It  is  not  my  place  to 
tldYise  yoo.;  ftsk  the  law  and  your  conscience.  I  am  going  to  ^ 
Connril  of  State  to  protest."  Canrobert  walked  away,  and  another  pe^ 
ilon  ettttie  in.  EUret  said  to  the  latter  :  ■■  You  see  thatman  :  he  is' jitKm) 
to  dishonour  himself."  '  -  Vj 

'_  Canitibert,  who  still  had  a  lady  on  each  arm,  now  advanced>ffii|^ 
finder;  he  allowed  the  money  of  the  Elys^e  to  be  distributed  at^if% 
troops;  they  drank  and  prepared  for  the  horrors  that  were  to  coine..  % 
Unnelf,'  however,  still  spoke  with  people  of  both  parties ;  he  tned'^ 
lustime  a  rMcrve,  and  afl^ted  an  independence  as  regarded  all  that  migfit 
happen.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  of  December  he  walked,  aboni 
{nrtmcly  vrith  Madame  K.  on  his  arm,  and  she  contrived  to  bring  tie 
cord  that  held  bjm  well  home.  In  the  evening  the  general  called  oit 
Madame  Lefld,  whom  he  found  bathed  in  tears,  for  she  knew  not  whif 
had  become  of  her  husband.  He  made  bitter  complaints  of  the  &rbitraty 
conduet  to  which  her  husband  had  been  a  victim,  his  "  intimate  friend," 
hn  companion  in  arms  for  so  many  years.  He  asked  her  advice,  but  tlu 
**  rteroal  enemies  of  order  and  the  famUy"  are  wont  at  times  to  be  veiy 
•Ughtly  hidalgent.  "  Are  you  a  man  or  a  child  ?  Take  up  arms  fot  tbe 
law,  ft»r  yonr  friends,  for  your  old  chieft,  to  whom  you  owe  everything. 
That  is  yonr  du^ — that  is  what  honour  demands  of  you,  I  have  no 
Other  advice  to  oWr  you.  That  is  clear.  Tou  understand  me,  general  ?" 
When  she  saw  tiiat  Hercules  still  hesitated,  she  sud,  with  tears  of  ca^ 
tempt,  "Yon  wish  to  save  both  parties.  That  is  disgraceful.  Knit 
Mtir^  and  respect  my  sorrow."  General  Canrobert  bowed  his  head  aqa 
mnb    Ono  oi  the  two  women  was  evidently  loosing  her  hxiA  of  hif  US- 


.  Ofi  December  3,  it  seemed  iu  Paris  as  if  certain  persons  hod  staked 
their  heads,  and  lost  them.  Without  the  remembroDce  of  the  June 
massacres,  the  coup  detat  would  be  a  simple  eoup  de  iete.  Tlie  most 
compromised  conspirators  trembled  ;  the  troops  hesitated  at  more  thaa 
one  point.  A  piisoner  at  Mazas  received,  m  epite  of  all  the  sbirri,  the 
following  note:  "A7/  desperandum,  I  have  just  spoken  with  CaiiT 
robert ;  he  is  coming  round  to  the  side  of  the  Assembly."  The  sama 
report  spread  simultaneously  through  Paris.  The  general  held  for  « 
moment  the  destinies  of  bis  country  in  his  hands.  SUding  the  empire 
in  its  birth  would  probably  not  have  procured  France  the  much-desired 
tranquillity;  but  whether  the  tranquillity  at  present  existing  will  in  the 
slightest  degree  alleviate  future  excesses,  is  a  question  which  ne  are 
fortunately  not  called  upon  to  resolve. 

On  the  4tb  of  December  the  speeches,  dinners,  and  proclamations  of 
the  -various  opposition  factions  broke  out  in  wild  tumultuary  masses  and 
barricades.  The  workmen,  it  is  notorious,  were  in  no  way  active  jb 
erecting  these  monsters  ;  that  same  bourgeoisie,  in  whose  name  the  partjy 
of  order  had  so  incessaatjy  execrated  any  active  opposition  to  the  authority; 
the  army  of  passive  obedience  itself  opposed  the  passive  obedience  of  th6 
army.  Barricadesl  what  a  delight  for  the  Elyeeel  what  a  famous  ex* 
cuse  for  the  generals  and  colonels  who  were  still  at  hberty.  "  Tin 
inaintenance  of  order  and  suppreesioD  of  anarchy !"  that  had  been  .tb# 
common  cry  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Elysce.  Canrobert  believed  for  § 
moment  that  he  could  still  hold  both  women  by  the  arm.  "  Supprew 
anarchy !"  why  his  Iriend  Leilo  would  liave  desired  tliat ;  and  if  it  turned 
out  in  favour  of  the  Elysee,  how  couid  Canrobert  help  that  P 

As  a  brave  general  and  an  Auvergnat,  he  said:  "  Let  us  suppreae  the 
insurrection,  and  restore  order  :  after  that,  we  will  see.  I  declare  that 
if,  after  the  restoration  of  order  the  popular  representatives  and  the 
generals  are  not  set  at  liberty,  I  will  retire,  But  order  before  all!" 
Canrobert  marched — not  against  the  barricades,  for  there  was  not  a 
flingle  one  on  the  Boulevards,  hut  against  "the  curious."  In  1822, 
M.  de  Morny  explained  the  entire  tactics  to  some  councils -general ,  of 
the  Puy-de-D6rae  ;  "  The  pnnce  had  studied  the  revolutions  of  Pfujf,; 
he  saw  that  they  increased  by  the  moss  of  curious  persons  who  flocb^ 
up.  That  of  December  4  began  precisely  in  that  way.  He  did  oqf 
hesitate,  but  had  the  curious  removed.  Canrobert  managed  the  afi^fj 
and  gained  the  day."  ^,,5 

Caorobert'a  bngade,  flushed  with  nine  and  brandy,  supported  \tg 
General  Reybell's  cavalry  brigade,  attended  to  the  removal  of  the 
curious — two  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age,  men, 
women,  and  children ;  all  sorts  of  weapons — sabres,  lances,  bayonets, 
muskets,  pistols,  guns,  howitzers.  A  la  guerre  comme  a  la  ffuerre  I  The 
i'aris  correspondent  of  the  Times  has  preserved  the  documents  for  the 
world's  judgment.  Religion,  property,  family,  were  at  stake,  and  tw 
Sphyni,  with  his  feet  on  the  cnimney  hobs,  muttered,  "  Qu'on  execute 
mes  ordres  !''  A  great  historical  act  looked  beyond  the  antiquated  COW; 
mandment,  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.  General.  Canrobert  was.tw 
chosen  of  Providence.  ■-.isJ 

Reybell  was  dr^dk,  as  he  so. often  was.     !But  Canrobert  was  solfei(; 
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eorions,"  widumt  any  pr«e£ng  gammonff  or  aaay  wavningi  Msriratry 
fire,  cannon-balls,  and  grape  opened  a  path  for  the'  historical'?  mptialioB. 
"What  right  bad  the  people  to  g*o  a  walking  at  soelbtiHna?  Thty^  anul 
be  saved.  In  the  upper  stories  they  lay  flat  en<  ikmtBoot  :'th»  faaikkti 
that  crashed  into  the  ceiling  nhvfBf  theiv  beads'  g^et  tbenifi  »  ahnift 
wlnstle  of  significance  that  tfaey  had>jaBt>b«eBt  saveiL 

In  this  way  GreBesai  Canrobert  restored  ordep  on*  DemmbwF  4.  Be 
waited,  as  a  Di^eembriseur  said,  till  the*  crowd  bad  beasiBe  Smaan,  ewba 
poured  desolation  lato  it;  Bat,  even  at*  tbie  time^  i^  goBieral  m^mmA 
bis  sel^-wspeet;  be  woold not  join  in  that  ery  for  yaod  rnsacbbj  Magnaw 
and  St.  Amand,  who  desired  on  tba  self-sanv  day  that,  tbe  piiawa 
should  be  cleared  at  the  bayooef  s^  poiatr  He*  did-  notr  viMlb  npsviw 
high  offices  and  grades,  or  the  publie  treasury.  Ho  was  sttsiBtofflstBi^ 
moderate,  aad  threw  sdl  the  responsibility  on  tbe  highsp  peiBDiiigei^ 
whose  commands'  be  was  unhappily  compelled  to  cseeotoi.  Jia  am  ia 
iiie  right,  Any  up  to  the  present  hour,  he  ia  treated:  wirtb.  cc 
indulgence  even  by  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  oaapiacg  bw : 
eholy  destiny  is  mourned  over,  and  the  Belgian  Ikd^pendcmmm 
bim  at  intervals  as  ih»  representative  of  mercy  and  lolTgeraoeflBi 

Madame  £.  twisted  tbe  cord  entir^y  round  her  baacL  Ilr 
suddenly,  but  generally^  diat  Canrobert  had  demanded  the-eosba^iiiar 
dictatorskip^  the  aoquittal  of  tbe  pri8oaer»,.and  a  general'  amneatPjfB;  IStiie 
prince  does  not  yields  Canrobert  will  send  in  bis  resignatioKir  Th^foam 
sent  bis  harsh  Mentor  an  Arab  coarser,  and  he  (we  mean  the  ewuoia) 
supported  its  character,  Canrobert  rode  on<  iiie  bmrse  to^  the  Elyse^  and 
renewed  his  demands.  Messrs.  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Mayer^  and'OtJieFpsii 
piopagandists  replied  to  the  general  in  newi^pers  and  patDipUal8«*^thit 
be  was  an  extraordinary  officer,  and  reserved'  for  die  highest  H<BioBiaL"' 
Tbe  courser  remained,  and  Canrobert  too.  After*  the  vote  o§  Deorariwr 
20,  tiie  general  considered  himself  acquitted ;  but  the  impnacmed- ie|iis^ 
ssntatives,  and  the  generals^  and  his  ^*  friend"  Lefld^  too?*  THe-fiin^ 
pi^rs  knew,  on  the  best  authority,  that  Canrobert  would  res^n  aaksB 
the  prince  yielded.  The  prince  treated  the  prisoners  weknow  bow^  mk 
General  Canrobert  was  rewarded  for  his  virtue  by  an  appointnMnt  m 
adjutant  of  the  prince,  and  30,000  fr.  pay.  After  the  dome  o^  JaBoary 
22,  Canrobert  wrote  his  resignation,  and  was  on  the  point  o£  sanding  ilr 
in^  when  he  received  a  gratification,  which  he  only^  aooepted  '^lest  bs 
might  insult  the  prince." 

Soon  after,  three  commisrioners  were  sent  into  theemtral  aiMbsoiriiMni 
departments  to  revise  the.  labours  of  the  mixed  oemmis6ioiis& 


Canrobert  was  one  of  them.     His  feeling  heart  waa  fall  of  sympathy  ibr 
tbe  ''  unhappy  victims  of  our  civil  dissensions,"  but  withite  beet  wiil'hs 


could  only  liberate  two  hundred  of  them.  The  great*  majority,  he  < 
vinced  himsdf  very  rapidly,  was  composed^  of  Communists^  Piyrtageai; 
robbers,  and  scamps,  who  were  well  suked  for  Cayenne  and  I«anibeaat 
They  were  magistra'teS)  advocates^  physioiaBS^  attorneys^  notaries^  yeemea^ 
manufacturers,  merchants,  officers  on  half  pay,  workmen,  peasants;  nni^ 
women,  and  eiiildren.  The  hundred  thousand  disturbers  of  tfae-peaee^ 
whom  M.  de  Falloux  had  indicated  long  before,  must  besest^ouft  oFFraaea' 
Greneral:  Canrobert  yielded  to  tbe  inevitable,  and  eveir  danced  bM  theaeif 
oGort  o^the  prinsepraidant'iritb  a  Ueec&ig  baart.^  Hsid  ha  letira^tii^ 


JnMpendemce  coold  not  haf^ei  referred  eieery  montii^  t»  tirr  geaend^ 
'^l^esevearpra^rer^^  in  fiivoar  otitis  fnsxA  Lefid. 

llhe  official  coBMaeBtory  on:  these  "ffeneitrasprayen"  was Canrobert'ar 
appomtnsent  a»  genen^  ol  division.  He-  eould  hsw^r  had'  it  long  hefere^ 
fank  deeiincd :  he  iiieidd  remaii*  exactly  hiB^  ti»ee  yean  as  general?  c^ 
brigade,  aa  the  letter  of  the  \um  layff  down .  Hie  law  gires  every  briga^erw 
general  of  throe  years'  standbigtiie  possibtlkyv  but  not  tHe  rights  o^pro«- 
motiott^  Only  LoflKnnci^rev  Changanriei^  and  Bedttan>  had  been  prometedf 
immedieteiy  tiurt  iMr  time  was  vp.  By  fdUowing  tiKir  example^  Can*^ 
rofaert  wa»  etepatad;  eqnally  witb  the«v  and  the  kwr  was  not  in&nigedr  as* 
cleverly  da^^  men'  caieolate  m  Anvergne!  Caaunbert  remdned  beyond! 
md  abwe  ail  pavftk»r  heetieroompliiinedof  the^ *' social dissensiens  f  he* 
lent  his  sword  momentarily  to  the  anthoritbs  **  to>  sappress^  anarcfay,'^ 
merely  tisrougk  a  feeling  of  duty^  sifm-  irA  ei  siudio.  His  fiitherltind 
allowed  him.  ta  advance^  aeeording  to  l^e  preseriptaensof  the  xegalatiDnsr 
oidy  tkft  dumg^  e£  his^  &tend  Lefl6  prevented  him  thoroughly  enjoying* 
bifr  bsilliant  pasitkitt  and-  fortnne^  lie  will  never  be  perfectly  happy  tiU 
tfaaday  wheii^tlie  gmte»of  France  are  thrown  widely  open  to  those  who^ 
are  her  *' gkfy^  aad  her  ornament,''  when  the*  **  banished  generals"  willl 
xBaasume  theirs  plaee  at  die  head  of  that;  army  whieh  they  a&  long* 
illnstcated. 

The  rank,  ef  general  of  divisioii  waa  gained  m  the  streets  of  P&risn 
the  Eastern  war  came  as  if  summoned,  rad  h^d  ap  as  its-  6nale  the  mar^ 
shal'a  stafE  Canrobwt  led  hia  divinon  to  tile  East  r  in  hi»  pocket  he  ha^ 
a  lett^r^  He^did  hi»  dvty  at  tiie  Alma^  and  was  wounded.  When  St. 
Amand^  undermined  by  a  dang^t^ne  illness^  sent  for  General  Forey  mm 
the  eldest  general  of  dinrision,  Canrobart  ence  ag^in  made  his  appeavanee^ 
imH^cedi  by  Provid^iee,  and  damw  the  somewhat  crumpled^  letter  from  hisi 
podcet;  Leird  Raghm,  Canrobert,  and  Bosquet  bsKle  St.  Amand  am 
etemid  adieit,  and  the  difficulties  of  tibe  command;  w«*e  redonbledi 

General  Canrobert  had  suddenly  beeome  the'  chief  of  hie  equals.  The* 
oomradea  e£  yesterday  must  now  'obey;  but  obedience  can  be  mechanical,, 
aaid  be  limited  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary^  or  it  can  8ymp»thetical]y 
meet  the  order  half  way,  especially  if  emanating  from  a  man  of  recognised 
genius*  But  this  genius  was  entuely  absent.  Lord  Raglan  only  allowed 
himself  to  be  half  led  by  St.  Amaud,  whose  martial  attitude  seemed  now* 
and  then  impenng  to  the  soldier  of  Waterloo.  With  Canrobert  it  wacF 
quite  di£Ferent:  here  the  pedantic  caution  of  the  self-doubting  chief  was^ 
joined  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  old  invalid  Lord  Raglan  assumed  an  oppo* 
sitmnid  station :  the  imity  of  the  command  suffered,  dday  became  the 
rule.  Lord  Ri^an  and  Omar  Pasha  were  both  of  opinion  that  the  siege* 
of  Sebastopol  was  a  foolish  piece  of  business,  by  which,  at  the*  most^  only 
the  hide  of  the  Muscovite  bear  would  be  singed.  Canrobert,  striotiy 
in8f»red  from  Pari%  instantly  yielded  in  the  interest  of  the  alliance^  and 
even  ofiered  Lord  Raglan  the  supreme  command,  but,  as  the  story  ran^ 
his  lordship  now  proposed  such  mad  schemes  that  the  rupture^  became- 
nevitable. 

Lx  May,  1855,  Canrobert  sent  in  his  resignation,  aseribiag  iitto  filing* 
health.  The  emperor  informed  the  general  tiiat^  while  vegfrettibg  his^ 
weakened  health,  he  accepted  his  resignation.  Still,  Canrobert*s  state  of 
health,  as  is  notorious,  did  not  prevent  him  remaiiung  at  the  head  of  the 
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••cond  ^YirioiH  and  •odonng  all  the  fatiguM  of  tha  war.  Two  montlii 
later  he  xeeeWed  lue  mard^'s  staff.  Once  again  it  was  not  t^  tmmph. 
ant  warrior  who  was  rewarded,  but  the  faithful  serrauty  tha  dipkMnatie 
general,  who  grae^hUy  took  on  himself  the  necessities  of  an  ine?itsUs 
position.  Perhaps  Canrobert*s  merits  were  the  greaterv  for  liia  diarpcr 
powers  of  observation  enabled  him  to  penetrate  the  intrigues  of  the 
dij^omatists  better  than  the  fiery  St.  Amaud  could  do.  Hia  Busskm  to 
Stockholm,  where  he  had  to  complete  a  species  ^  ofiensiTo  and  deCsnsbt 
alUance,  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  prove  that  he  was  rather  da^^  initiated 
in  those  secrets  qpnn  round  Lord  John  Russell  at  Vienna,  and  through 
which  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  for  a  moment  allowed  the  government  hm 
to  slip  from  his  grasp.  In  such  a  case,  Marshal  Canrooert  ^Kd  not  dis- 
cover bis  real  viuue  till  too  late  a  date. 

In  1858  Marshal  Canrobert  was  appointed  to  the  head  of  one  of  die 
five  military  divisions  of  France.  His  head-quarters  were  at  Nanqr»  «ad 
the  ordre  du  jour  he  issued  on  taking  the  command  deserves  oaolatioa: 

^  Ofiieers  and  soldiers  of  the  fourtn,  fifth,  and^sixth  military  aivisioMy-^ 
By  the  will  of  the  emperor,  summoned  to  the  exalted  honour  of  een^ 
manding  you,  I  fed  the  value  of  this  appointment  the  nM»e  na  I  have  so 
lonff  shared  the  life  of  that  great  French  army,  in  whose  useftd  ivorks, 
noUe  misfortunes,  and  glorious  battles  I  have  so  often  been  a  partki- 
patOT.  Hence  I  entertain  the  legitimate  conviction  that,  between  your* 
selves  and  me,  a  mutual  confidence  will  ever  prevail.  We  will  employ  it 
to  ensure  the  strict  observance  of  discipline,  obedience  to  the  hm^  dw 
absdiute  respect  for  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  which  emanates  from 
all  and  protects  all.  We  will  continue  to  offer  France  and  her  profi> 
dential  emperor  pledges  of  our  unshaken  devotion.  In  meeting  you  k 
this  glorious  scenery  of  the  eastern  empire,  whose  martial  inhabitaate 
gave  so  many  noble  instances  of  patriotism  at  decisive  moments^  I  caa* 
not  refrain  from  a  deep  feeling  of  pride  and  hope-^pride,  at  being  dw 
chief  of  such  soldiers  as  you  are;  hope,  with  your  aid,  and  that  of  year 
good  fellow-citizens,  of  promoting  the  fortunes  of  France,  and  thersaown 
of  that  illustrious  Napoleonic  dynasty  which  is  evolving  ita  great  sad 
Uessed  history.** 

Soch  are  the  effects  of  a  pretty  Russian  woman's  intrignea  with  a 
kigadier-general  who  was  seeking  a  social  position.  Canrobert*8  maishsi 
staff  has  Uossomed  and  put  forui  fruit.  During  the  Italian  war  €aa- 
robert  was  only  distinguisned  by  an  ignoble  dispute,  and  baa,  in  all  fsrs* 
habiSty,  been  quietly  shelved.  He  has  done  his  dirty  wmrk,  and  may 
now  make  room  for  others  who  thirst  for  reward.  Well,  he  has  nocaan 
to  complains  he  has  adiieved  a  glorious  position,  and  his  best  plan  inA 
be  to  keep  in  the  background.  A  nation  may  forget  the  extravaffaace% 
even  cruelty,  of  men  so  deeply  compromised  that  they  could  not  wittidraw, 
but  it  can  never  forgive  the  norrifying  sang-froid  of  men  who,  like  Caa* 
robert,  waded  in  blood  to  their  ankles  while  buttoning  their  gloves  and 
arranging  their  flowine  locks  after  the  last  new  fashion. 

We  wonder,  thougn,  during  Canrobert's  eastern  command,  whether 
he  followed  the  plan  of  Louis  XIY.'s  ministers,  and  rigorously  forbade 
the  performance  of  Moliere's  "  Tartufe?" 
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*       SICILY. 

F^ibulouB  and  Heroic  Age — A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hybla — Greek  Colonies 
—  Carthaginian  Invasions  —  Sjracusan  Ascendancy — Boman  Domination  — 
Saracenic  Occupation — ^The  Normans  in  Sicily — Rule  of  the  Angevins — Sicilian 
Vespers — Government  of  the  Aragonese — Fiedmontese  in  Sicily — Sicily  united 
to  Naples  under  the  Spanish  Bourbons — ^Interference  of  England  in  the  Cause 
of  Sicilian  Liberties— Revolt  of  1848— Subjection  of  the  Island  by  Filangieri— • 
Arrival  of  the  Liberator  Garibaldi — Advance  of  the  Insurgents  by  Salemi  on 
Calata-Fimi — Garibaldi  proclaimed  Dictator — ^Reduction  of  Falermo. 

The  changing  fortunes  of  Sicily,  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  scenery, 
the  splendour  of  its  climate,  the  magnificence  of  its  contrasted  configura- 
tions, the  interesting  and  often  striking  relics  of  old,  the  mixed  architec- 
ture of  the  middle  ages —  Saracenic,  Norman,  Gothic — all  commemorative 
of  a  changing  dominion,  and  the  ever-recurring  combination  of  historical 
and  poetical  reminiscences,  have  long  attached  the  deepest  interest  to  an 
island  the  very  name  of  which  is  cherished  by  all  cultivated  minds.  Its 
insular  position,  the  want  of  good  inns  and  roads,  and  the  never-ending 
political  disturbances  brought  about  by  a  despotic  bigotry,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  drive  the  mass  of  travellers  from  its  shores.  For  thousands 
who  pour  down  upon  Rome  and  Naples,  there  are  not,  perhaps,  as  many 
dozens  who  cross  the  Faro  of  Messina.  Yet  there  are  certain  charms 
peculiar  to  this  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, of  which  even  Italy  herself  cannot  boast.  One  of  these  is  to  be 
found  in  the  exquisite  blending  of  Grecian  ruins  with  scenery,  such  as  we 
see  the  relics  of  Greece  and  Rome  associated  with  in  Asia  Minor  alone ; 
another,  in  the  peculiar  architecture  of  the  Normans  unlike  anything 
elsewhere  existing,  in  which  the  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  styles  are  so 
curiously  intermingled ;  and  to  those  who  care  but  little  about  temples  or 
cathedrals,  the  phenomena  of  Etna,  the  most  famous  volcano  in  Europe, 
cannot  but  prove  an  attractive  subject  of  contemplation. 

Nor  is  the  interest  of  Sicily  wholly  confined  to  its  ancient  architecture 
or  natural  beauties.  The  commercial  and  political  state  of  the  island  are 
alike  interesting  to  the  English.  Of  the  trade  of  Sicily  we  already 
enjoy  the  largest  share,  A  large  extent  of  the  Marsalian  vineyards  are 
farmed  by  English  capital,  and  were  the  trade  freed  from  despotic  and 
protectionist  restrictions,  and  the  resources  of  the  island  developed  by  a 
better  government,  it  would  be  increased  proportionably.  And  in  regard 
to  political  associations,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  even  at  the  present 
crisis,  that  England  has  already  interfered  in  maintaining  that  ancient 
constitutional  government,  to  enjoy  which  the  Sicilians  have  never  for- 
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felted  their  rights  nor  renounced  their  hopes.     The  aspirations  of  Sieilj, 
liberated  in  the  present  day,  would  be  towards  forming  part  of  a  United 
Italy,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  would  gladly  concede  to  the  islanders  their 
ancient  privileges,  if  voluntarily  passing  under  his  rule.      If  such  a  thing 
were  possible  as  a  United  Italy,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  powerful  kingdom  would  be  advantageous  in  many  ways ;  it 
would  fi&ciutate  communication  by  doing  away  with  passport  and  euftoms 
prohibitions  and  annoyances,  it  would  cement  jarring  elements  into  har- 
mony, and  it  would  conduce  to  the  peace  of  Europe  by  consolidating  a 
sixth  first-rate  power.     It  is  the  facility  of  conquest  presented  by  infe- 
riority that  tempts  interference  and  war.     United  Italy  could  treat  upon 
terms  of  equality  with  either  France  or  Austria,  and  such  a  result  is, 
therefore,  agreeable  to  neither.     If  it  happens  otherwise,  and  out  oi  the 
Bourbon  a^ies  there  arises  another  Napoleonic  phoenix,  or  aaaiAyis 
succeeded  by  some  worse  than  anarchical  state  of  things,  Engiand  may 
again  be  compelled  to  preserve  her  old  allied  island  friends  from  deoma- 
tion,  devastation,  or  ruin.     He  is  a  bold  prophet  who,  seeii^  the  long- 
lestrained  pasrions  of  mankind  let  loose,  shall  say  what  the  final  lemUs 
may  be. 

Sicily  is  the  classical  land  of  mythology.  Its  first  inhabitants  were 
gods.  Jupiter  reigned  on  Mount  Etna,  and  crushed  the  most  power&il 
of  all  the  giants  who  conspired  against  him — Enceladus,  son  of  Titan  and 
Terra — under  Mount  Etna.  According  to  the  poets,  the  flames  were  hit 
breath,  and  as  often  as  he  turned  his  weary  side  the  whole  island  felt  the 
motion,  and  shook  to  its  very  foundations.  Ceres  was  the  principal 
divinity  of  the  island.  Her  daughter  Proserpina,  as  also  I^ana  and 
Minerva,  spent  their  early  years  on  the  pliun  of  Enna.  It  was  thenoe 
that  Pluto  carried  her  off.  Venus  used  often  to  visit  the  summits  of  the 
^Bfjx,  The  beautiful  Daphnis,  son  of  Mercury  by  a  Sicifiaii  nymph, 
invented  pastoral  poetry  to  conciliate  Diana.  AJpheus  pursued  thoe  the 
nymph  Axethusa.  Vulcan  wrought  the  thunders  in  the  forges  of  Etas, 
aided  by  the  hideous  Cyclops.  The  loves  of  Galataea  and  Acis,  and  the 
revengeful  jealousy  of  the  Cyclopean  king  Polyphenms,  has  been  [a 
&vourite  theme  with  poets  down  to  the  most  recent  times. 

How  pleasantly  could  Leigh  Hunt  babble  of  Sicily  and  of  SciEaa 
pastorals?*  A  jar  of  Sicilian  honey  had  caught  his  eye  in  the  window  of 
Fortnum  and  Mason. 

"  Sicilian  honey."  We  had  no  sooner  read  those  words,  than  Theoczitas  roie 
before  us>  with  all  his  poetry. 

Then  Sicily  arose — ^the  whole  island — ^particularly  Mount  Etna.  Hien  Movnt 
Hvbla,  with  all  its  bees. 

Then  Rucellai  (the  Italian  poet  of  the  bees)  and  his  predecessor  Virgil,  and 
Ads  and  Gralatsea,  and  Poljpnemus,  a  pagan  ufireet,  but  mild — mitigated  bj 
love,  as  Theocritus  has  painted  him. 

Then  the  Odyssey,  with  the  giant  in  his  fiercer  days,  before  he  bad  sown  liis 
wild  rocks;  and  the  Sirens,  and  Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  and  Ovid,  and  Alpheoft 
and  Arethusa,  and  Proserpina,  and  the  Vale  of  Enna — ^names  which  bring  before 
us  whatever  is  blue  in  skies,  and  beautiful  in  flowers  or  in  fiction. 

Then  Pindar  and  Plato,  and  Archimedes  (who  made  enchantments  real)  and 
Cicero  (who  discovered  his  tomb),  and  the  Arabs  with  their  architecture,  and 
the  Normans  with  their  gentlemen,  who  were  to  found  a  sovereignty,  and  tho 
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beautiful  story  of  Sine  Bobert  and  the  Angel,  and  the  poor  eallant  TOoth  Conk* 
radin,  who  kissed  his  friend's  decollated  head  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  Siciliaa 
Vesj^ers  (horribly  so  called),  and  the  true  Sicilian  vespers,  the  gentk  "  Ave 
Mansi'  closing  every  evening,  as  it  does  still,  in  peace  instead  of  blood,  and 
ascending  from  blue  seas  into  blue  heavens  oat  of  white-sailed  boats.  Item^ 
Bellini,  and  his  Neapolitan  neighbour  Paesiello.  Item,  the  modem  Theocritus, 
not  undeservedly  so  called ;  to  wit,  the  Abate  Giovanni  MeH,  possibly  of  Greciaa 
stock  himself,  for  his  name  is  the  Qreek  as  well  as  Sicilian  for  honey. 

Item,  earthqoakes,  vinea^  convents,  palm-trees,*  mulberries,  pome^anates, 
aloes,  citrons,  rocks,  gardens,  banditti,  pirates,  hu^  furnaces  under  the  sea,  ikt 
most  romantic  landscapes  and  ve^etadiion  above  it,  guitars,  lovers,  serenades^ 
and  the  never-to-be-too-often-menuoned  blue  skies  and  blue  waters,  which  (on 
the  concentrating  Solomon-seal  principle)  appeared  to  be  represejited  by  our 
little  blue  jar. 

Lastly,  the  sweetness,  the  melancholy,  the  mirth,  the  life,  the  death,  the  fugi- 
tive evil,  the  constant  good,  the  threatening  Etna  making  every  moment  of  md 
precious,  and  the  moment  of  life  so  precious,  and  breathing  such  a  pure  atmo- 
sphere as  to  enable  fear  itself  to  laugh  at — ^nay,  to  love  the  threatening  Etna, 
and  play  with  it  as  with  a  great  planetary  lion  to  whidi  it  has  become  used. 

Item,  the  Papyrus  of  the  Nile,  no  longer  in  the  lower  portion  of  thai 
river,  yet  now  growing  at  the  fountain  where  Alpheus  mingled  his  streams 
with  the  fair  waters  of  Arethusa. 

After  the  gods,  the  poets  unite  in  giving  to  Sicily  an  aboriginal  race  of 
giants,  who  dwelt  in  the  caves  and  grottos  so  characteristic  of  the  island, 
aad  i^m  out  of  which  Ulysses  had  to  exercise  his  eombined  skill  and 
courage  to  extricate  his  imprisoned  companions.  ^'  When,''  says  Palmeri, 
with  Anuuri,  one  of  the  best  Sicilian  historians,  ^'  we  speak  of  giants  snd 
Cyck^,  Lestrygones  ot  Lotopfaagi,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  these  names  designated  people  of  various  nations^ 
or  merely  difierent  conditions  of  the  same  people.  It  is  equally  uncertain 
whether  the  island,  first  called,  from  its  triangular  shape,  Trinacria,  was 
aflerwards  called  Sicania  by  the  Sicani,  and  nnalKr  ^cilia  by  the  SicuU ; 
since  it  is  a  question  whether  these  are  any  but  different  appellations  for 
the  same  people.  Some  basis  of  truth  there  may  have  been  in  the  story 
that  the  oxen  of  the  Sun  pastured  in  the  rich  fields  of  Milaszo ;  th»t 
Daphnis  invented  pastural  poetry ;  Polyphemus  and  Aristseus  taught  the 
caltivati(Mi  of  the  olive;  that  Dsedalus  was  a  great  architect  and  sculptor, 
snd  that  Hercules  landed  on  the  island  and  erected  temples." 

Among  so  many  mythical  stories,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  early 
state  of  Sicily.  The  Sicani,  or  Sicanians,  originally  from  Spain,  accord- 
ing to  Dionysius  Halicamassensis  (1.  i.  p.  17),  and  at  first  shepherds, 
gradually  acquired  some  of  the  arts  of  civilisation,  and  erected  cities : 

Cyclopia  regna 
Vomere  verterunt  pnmum  nova  rura  Sicani, 
Pyrene  misit  populos, 

*  The  dwiurf  fan-palm  {Chamasrops  humUis),  the  only  European  palm,  is  indi- 
genous to  Sicily.    SUius  Italicus  notices  it  Q.  xiv.  v.  200): 

^  Nectareis  vocat  ad  certamen  Hynietton 
Audax  Hyhia  favis,  pahnsBq^ue  arbmta  Selinus;^ 

as  does  also  Tbgil  (JRa.  ui.  v.  705),  still  more  significant^,  in  connexion  with 
Selinus,  now  Sciaoca: 

^*  TeqvtB  datis  linquo  yentis,  pafanosa  SelinlM.* 
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sayd  Siliils  ttdlicus  (L  mr,  Ti  dd)»  Otli6r  nations,  attracted  by  the  soS 
and  ctimate^  gradually  visited  the  island.  Such  were  the  Cretans,  under 
their  king  lliinos,  who  came  over  in  pursuit  of  Daedalus,  and  being  at 
first  received  with  hospitality  by  Cocalus,  was  treacherously  stifled  in  the 
sulphur-baths  of  Selinus,  while  bis  followers,  their  ships  being  burned, 
were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  island.  The  wandering  Trojans  are  also 
sud  to  have  founded  a  city  upon  Mount  Eiyx,  now  Mount  St.  Juliano, 
visited  by  ^neas  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  whence,  after  the  death  of 
his  father  Anchises,  he  repaired  to  Italy.  The  Phoenicians  also  established 
several  maritime  colonies,  as  at  Palermo,  Trapani,  and  other  spots  on  the 
coast.  The  Siculi,  as  many  believe,  of  Pelasgian  origin,  also  crossed  the 
Straits  of  Messina  in  great  numbers,  and  obtained  a  permanent  footing 
on  the  island.  Silius  Italicus,  who  brings  the  Sicanians  from  the  Pyre- 
nees, brings  (1.  xiv.  v.  37)  the  Siculi,  or  Sicilians,  and  the  Lestrygones, 
from  Italy : 

Mox  Ligurum  pubes,  Siculo  ductore  novavit 

Possessis  bello  mutata  vocabula  regnis ; 

and  at  verse  127, 

Prima  Leontinos  vastanmt  proelia  campos, 
Eegnatain  doro  quondam  LsBstrygone  terram. 

The  Grecian  period  is  the  most  glorious  in  the  Sicilian  annals.  Issuing 
from  the  narrow  confines  of  the  parent  state  in  quest  of  a  wider  field  of 
action,  the  Greeks  landed  at  different  parts  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  peninsula,  and  founded  so  many  separate  states.  Some 
Athenians,  cast  on  shore  just  below  Taormina,  built  Naxos,  the  earliest 
of  the  Greek  colonies.  The  Corinthians  and  Dorians,  landing  on  the 
island  of  Ortygia,  expelled  the  Siculi,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  Syn- 
cuse,  Gela,  Camerina,  Leontium,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinunte  speedily 
followed.  The  rude  inhabitants  were  driven  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
interior.  Art,  science,  poetry,  all  that  constituted  the  intellectual  coltore 
of  the  Greeks,  became  naturalised  in  this  beautiful  island.  Then  arose 
those  noble  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  still  adorn  its  shores.  Emulation 
was  kindled  between  the  different  states,  and  Syracuse  and  Agrigentom 
disputed  the  palm  of  excellence.  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  and  Theron, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  are  both  celebrated  in  the  immortal  poems  of 
Pindar  for  their  victories  at  the  Greek  games :  the  former  at  the  Pythian 
and  Olympic,  the  latter  at  the  Olympic  games. 

If  the  lessons  of  history  are  of  any  avail,  Sicily  presented  in  tbese  days 
of  a  bright  aurora  the  same  germs  of  ruin  which  have  ever  been  fatal  to 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  Greek  colonies,  owing  no  allegiance  to  die 
parent  state,  became  so  many  independent  cities,  each  under  its  own 
domestic  institutions,  and  with  its  own  foreign  alliances.  At  first  popular, 
the  government  speedily  degenerated  into  despotism.  The  supreme  power 
was  artfully  obtained  or  violently  seized  by  the  tyrants,  who  made  it  their 
policy,  as  in  our  times  is  done  upon  a  larger  scale,  *'  to  sow  dissension 
among  the  people,  to  engage  them  in  foreign  wars,  and  by  glorious 
actions  and  splendid  public  works  distract  them  from  the  sense  of  domestic 
slavery.'*  Such  men  were  Dionysius  the  Elder  of  Syracuse,  and  Perillos 
at  Agrigentum.  Sometimes  the  democracy  would  regain  the  ascendant^ 
but  only  by  introducing  the  spirit  of  faction  to  distract  the  coundls  and 
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weaken  the  resources  of  the  state,  and  bring  about  the  reaction  of  abso- 
lute despotism. 

The  same  jealous  struggles  for  political  power  that  divided  Greece 
itself,  not  only  weakened  the  colonies,  which,  united,  might  have  consti- 
tuted an  almost  invulnerable  state  or  republic,  but  exposed  the  island  to 
the  machinations  of  foreign  enemies.  These  colonies  were  at  the  height 
of  splendour  when  the  Persians,  about  to  invade  Greece,  and  fearing  that 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  would  succour  their  parent  states,  instigated  the  Car- 
thaginians to  attack  them.  Carthage,  which  had  long  desired  a  pretext 
for  invading  Sicily,  now  found  one  by  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  of  Mes- 
sina, who,  expelled  his  state,  had  taken  refuge  in  Africa.  Hamilcar,  the 
Carthaginian  chief,  landed  at  Panormus  (Palermo)  with  a  powerful  army, 
but  sharing  the  same  fate  at  the  memorable  Himera  as  the  Persians  did 
at  Salami  s,  he  was  glad  to  reconduct  his  warriors  back  to  their  own 
burning  shores. 

The  Sicilians,  in  the  mean  time,  cooped  up  in  the  interior,  and  pressed 
upon  by  the  advancing  Greeks,  long  preserved  a  certain  rude  inde- 
pendence, till  subdued  by  the  Syracusans,  whose  dominant  power  became 
for  the  time  being  the  salvation  of  Hellenic  Sicily.  For  ever  at  variance 
among  themselves,  the  Carthaginians,  anxious  to  wash  out  the  disgrace 
of  Himera,  again  invaded  the  island  under  the  pretext  of  assisting  the 
Segestans  against  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  the  Selinuntes. 
Selinunte  was  destroyed,  Agrigentum  besieged  and  taken,  and  the  whole 
of  Sicily  seemed  about  to  fall  under  the  Carthaginian  sway,  when 
Dionysius  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  invaders  from  the  Sicilian  soil. 

Upon  another  occasion  Agathocles  was  equally  successful,  but  upon  a 
third  recurrence  of  these  persevering  assaults  of  a  foreign  power,  the 
Syracusans  were  obliged  to  seek  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus,  King  of 
Epirus,  who  rescued  Panormus  from  their  hands,  but  failed  before 
Lilybseum  (Marsala),  at  that  time  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. A  new  element  of  discord  arose  at  this  epoch  in  the  island.  The 
Campanians,  who  had  aided  in  the  war  against  Carthage,  seized  upon 
Messina,  and  founded  a  so-called  Mamertine  state  or  republic.  Hiero, 
however,  raising  an  army,  defeated  the  Mamertines,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence saluted  King  of  Syracuse  by  the  grateful  citizens.  This  elect  of 
the  people  raised  Syracuse  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory  it  had  ever 
attained.  His  court  was  the  resort  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  Greece ; 
Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  and  Archimedes  were  amongst  its  ornaments. 
The  latter  name  alone  would  suffice  as  a  proof  to  what  eminence  the  arts 
had  attained,  but  the  magnificent  ship  presented  by  Hiero  to  Ptolemy, 
King  of  Egypt,  in  which  all  the  resources  of  the  mechamcal  and 
ornamental  arts  were  combined,  may  be  also  cited. 

The  glory  of  Syracuse  expired  with  the  life  of  one  man.  After  the 
death  of  Hiero,  anarchy  resumed  its  sway,  and  the  island,  divided  and 
unable  to  maintain  her  independence,  became  the  prize  for  which  her  more 
powerful  neighbours  contended.  An  incident  in  the  history  of  Syracusan 
domination,  narrated  at  length  by  Thucydides,  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  It 
relates  to  the  intervention  of  the  Athenians  under  Alcibiades  and  Nicias 
in  favour  of  the  Segestans,  and  the  successful  co-operation  with  the 
Lacedemonians,  under  Gylippos,  with  the  Syracusans,  and  by  which  the 
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Athenians  nltiinately  experienced  one  of  the  greatest  ^sasters  that  ew 
hefel  their  arms  at  a  place  now  supposed  to  he  marked  by  the  ^nunid  of 
La  Pizzuta,  near  Cape  Passaro. 

The  Mamertines,  auhdued  hy  the  Syracusana  imder  Hiero,  tOHgfat^ 
upon  the  death  of  their  great  chief,  a  friendly  alliance  with  Rome,  who 
gladly  arailed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  adding  Sicily  to  their 
conquests  in  Lower  Italy.  During  the  Punic  wars,  the  island  aakl  its 
waters  became  the  theatre  of  repeated  fights  betweoi  the  rival  powers  of 
Borne  and  Carthage.  The  latter  occupied  Agrigentum,  whi(£,  after  a 
lengthened  resistance,  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Romana.  Hie 
memorable  siege  and  capture  of  Syracuse,  by  Maroelloa,  terminated  Ae 
independence  of  that  great  city,  and  Sieily  became  a  Roman  pixmnee. 

Absorbed  in  the  great  Roman  Empire,  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
this  favoured  island  became  unfortunately  a  source  of  evil.  The  onpdity 
of  the  rulers  was  excited,  and  the  exactions  of  Verres,  denounced  hy 
Cicero,  show  to  what  malpractices  the  provinces  were  subjected,  wlulst 
the  servile  wars  attest  the  deplorable  state  in  whidi  a  portion  of  the 
ifland  was  placed  by  the  revolts  excited  by  violence  among  the  labonziog 
olatties. 

As  the  Roman  Empire  declined,  Sicily  declined  with  it.  Christiimty, 
which  natives  fondly  believe  was  introduced  by  St.  Paul  himself  wu 
established,  and  the  Sicilian  cities  gradually  became  so  many  episcopal 
sees.  The  disorders  wrought  over  all  Italy  by  the  barbarian  irmpiioiii 
spread  their  baneful  influence  even  to  Sicily.  The  Vandals,  and  after* 
wards  the  Goths,  ravaged  the  island,  but  after  the  death  of  Theodosna^ 
Sicily  fell  in  the  division  of  empire  to  the  Greeks.  Belisariua  was  di- 
spatched by  Justinian  to  the  rescue ;  but  the  Byzantine  emperors  b^ 
the  sceptre  with  feeble  and  precarious  sway,  and  Strabo  speaks  in  their 
time  of  Naxos,  Megara,  Himera,  Gela,  Gallipolis,  Selinunte,  andothns,*! 
ruined  and  deserted  places. 

The  Arabs,  fired  by  religious  enthusiasm,  having  extended  ihsir 
triumphs  along  the  shores  of  Africa,  were  invited  to  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  by  the  same  internal  dissension  which  had  so  often  introduced  a 
foreign  foe.  Euphemius,  general  of  the  Byzantine  forces,  had  stolen  i 
beautiful  nun  from  her  cloister,  and  being  condemned  to  an  ig^ominioaB 
punishment,  fled  into  Africa,  and  treacherously  instigated  the  Mnhai» 
madans  to  invade  the  island.''^  The  Saracens  landed  in  A.D.  650.  Syracuse 
was  defended  with  heroic  valour,  and  did  not  Esdl  until  its  inhabitants  had 
devoured  all  the  domestic  animals,  had  been  reduced  even  to  the  flesh  of 
the  dead  bodies,  and  that  plague  had  united  with  famine  to  break  domi 
their  indomitable  courage.  The  city  was  delivered  up  to  flames  and 
pillage ;  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  that  survived  a  ten  months 
siege  were  put  to  deaths  the  rest  were  sold  as  slaves  and  transported  into 
AMca.  Syracuse  became,  with  the  other  great  cities  of  Sicily,  the  seat 
of  an  Arab  emir,  but  nigh  two  centuries  elapsed  before  the  whole  of  the 
island  became  subject  of  the  Mussulmans.  With  the  Arabs,  however,  ths 
aame  superficial  civilisation,  the  same  arts  and  sciences,  the  same  aroU* 
tecture  and  husbandry  which  adorned  the  Moorish  kingdom  in  SpaiOf 
were  transplanted  to  a  soil  no  less  congenial  to  their  development.  CottODf 

'     ' '  '     '  ■  '■    III      III    I «^—i .— — ^^1.^1^^ 

*  Pictures  from  Sicily.    By  the  Author  of  "  Forty  Days  in  the  Deieit.* 
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brought  by  them  from  the  fields  of  Syria ;  the  sugar-cane,  met  mth  by 
the  first  Crusaders  on  the  plains  of  Tripoli,  and  which  the  Arabs  naturalisea 
on  the  fertile  soil  of  their  new  conquest ;  the  manna-producing  ash ;  and, 
lastly,  the  pistachio-tree,  all  date  from  the  epoch  of  Saracenic  occupation. 
It  is  probably  to  this  epoch  that  we  must  also  date  the  introduction  froth 
the  Nile,  by  some  Arabo-Egyptian  emir,  of  the  papyrus.  But  internal 
dissension  prevented  the  Saracens  from  forming  a  compact  and  solid  state, 
and  thus  they  lay  easily  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  a  fresh  invader. 

<<  When  the  Normans,''  writes  Henry  Gaily  Knight,''^  <'  first  made  their 
appearance  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the  greater  part  of  what  had  constituted 
the  Roman  Empire  was  in  that  disjointed  and  unsettled  state  which 
enables  the  strong  hand  to  gra^  at  and  reach  anything.  The  scenes  of 
real  life,  at  that  time,  resembled  those  of  a  melodramatic  theatre,  in  which 
incidents  the  most  improbable  diversify  the  piece,  and  personages  the 
least  expected  Bguxe  on  the  stage. 

^'  Italy,  which  had  been  on  the  point  of  becoming  one  miited  kingdom 
under  the  Lombard  sceptre,  was  again,  and  for  ever  (?),  shattered  and 
divided  by  the  policy  of  the  Lateran.  The  popes,  perceiving  that,  under 
undisturbed  kings  of  Italy,  the  successors  of  St  Peter  would  become 
little  more  than  bishops  of  Rome,  offered  the  empire  of  the  West  to 
strangers  powerful  enough  to  break  down  the  Lombard  dominion ;  but 
these  foreign  lords,  when  absent,  could  not  restrain  disorder,  and  when 
they  crossed  the  Alps,  more  than  once  gave  the  popes  reason  to  repent  of 
having  delivered  themselves  into  their  hands." 

Tradition  relates  that  in  the  year  1061,  the  Emir  of  Palarmo,  Ibn 
el  Tkammuna,  ordered,  in  a  fit  of  anger  and  drunkenness,  that  the  veins 
of  his  wife  Maimuna  should  be  opened.  Maimuna,  fainting  away,  was 
saved  by  her  son,  and  taking  refuge  with  her  brother,  the  latter  raised 
an  army  and  defeated  Ibn  el  Thammuna.  This  chief,  to  revenge  him- 
self, called  in  the  aid  of  the  Normans  ;  whereupon  Roger,  at  that  time  at 
Melito,  came  one  evening  to  the  tent  of  the  Arab  emir,  who  had  pro- 
vided him  with  a  sceptre  by  opening  the  gates  of  Sicily  to  him.f 

Gaily  Knight,  howev^,  traces  the  Normans  after  Malaterra  and  Leo 
Ostiensis,  from  their  first  landing  in  Italy  on  their  return  from  the  Cru- 
sades, till  invited  by  Maniaees,  the  Byzantine  general,  to  aid  in  expelling 
the  Saracens  from  Sicily.  They  warred  at  one  time  under  William  Bras 
de  Fer  against  the  Arabs,  at  another  against  the  Greeks,  and  finally,  Comit 
Roger  was  personally  invited  by  Ben  el  Thennah,  as  the  emir  is  called  in 
Knight's  pages,  and  also  by  the  Messinese,  to  the  conquest  of  Sicily. 
*^  Even,"  says  Bartlett,  <'  as  a  fugitive  Greek  had  invited  the  Saracens  to 
invade  Sicily,  so  did  a  Saracen  chief,  deprived  of  his  government,  encou- 
rage a  Norman  to  wrest  the  island  from  his  countrymen.  Roger  crossed 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  defeated  the  Muhammadans  in  several  battles^ 
and  finally  subdued  the  entire  island.  His  fellow-adventurers  saluted 
him  kmg;  and  thus  the  young  knight,  who  had  left  Normandy  with  no 
possession  but  his  sword,  was  crowned  at  Palermo,  the  first  monarch  who 
bad  ever  ruled  over  the  whole  of  Sicily." 

When  the  Normans,  Palmeri  observes,  came  into  possession  of  the 

•  The  Normans  in  SicUy.    By  Henry  Gaily  Knight 
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island  in  the  eleventh  century,  they  found  it  inhabited  by  men  of  dif- 
ferent origin,  each  having  their  respective  laws,  language,  religion,  man- 
ners, and  customs.  Besides  the  aborigines,  there  was  a  remnant  of 
Greeks,  moreover  Lombards,  Saracens  in  great  numbers,  also  Jews,  to 
whom  were  now  added  the  Romans  themselves.  The  Saracens  had  left 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  in  possession  of  their  respective  rights—a 
sagacious  and  liberal  policy  confirmed  by  the  Norman  conqueror.  His 
kingdom  was  administered  with  wisdom  and  energy.  He  carried  his 
arms  into  Africa,  and  waged  war  with  the  Byzantine  emperor.  The 
feudal  system  was  established,  parliament  called  together,  and  Sicily,  so 
long  weakened  by  division,  became  for  the  first  time  a  united  and  a 
powerful  state.  But  at  the  same  time  that  a  spirit  of  toleration  so  cre- 
ditable to  the  eleventh  century  was  manifested — that  coins  were  strack 
with  the  emblems  of  Christianity  and  of  Islamism  united,  that  edicts  were 
published  in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  and  Norman-French,  that  the  Saracens 
were  enrolled  in  battalions,  and  that  the  conquerors  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  Noel  des  Vergers,  were  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  con- 
quered, a  pre-eminently  intelligent  race,  whose  industrial  resources,  taste 
for  science,  arts,  and  poetry,  placed  them  at  the  head  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity — a  new  order  of  things,  founded  on  the  feudal  system,  was  in- 
augurated in  Sicily.  The  country  was  covered  with  fortresses  and  con- 
vents. The  nobility  and  the  clergy  constituted,  as  it  were,  a  nation 
within  a  nation,  and  the  people,  oppressed  by  the  barons,  were  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  harsh  servitude. 

The  domination  of  the  Normans  had  soon  to  give  way  to  that  of 
Germany.  William  the  Good,  and  his  able  minister,  Walter  Ofamilio, 
an  Englishman  of  humble  birth,  exalted  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and 
the  honour  of  the  Sicilian  name  ;  but  William  IL,  having  no  children, 
united  Constantia,  his  father's  sister,  to  Henry,  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  exacted  from  the  barons  an  oath  of  allegiaoce. 
Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion  had,  in  the  anger  of  the  moment,  stormed  Mes- 
sina and  planted  his  standard  upon  its  walls ;  Tancred,  the  elect  of  the 
people,  had  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  when  Henry  re- 
duced Sicily  and  was  crowned  at  Palermo.  Frederick  II.,  who  succeed 
to  Henry,  revised  the  Norman  code,  and,  to  diminish  the  excessive  power 
of  the  barons,  abolished  their  privilege  of  private  jurisdiction,  and  com- 
pelled their  submission  to  the  laws.  He  also  introduced  a  system  of 
popular  representation  at  the  same  time  that  he  pronounced  the  absolute 
mdependence  and  unity  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom.  And  thus  the  consti^ 
tution  founded  by  King  Roger,  amended  by  this  illustrious  man,  be- 
came the  sure  and  indefeasible  charter  of  the  liberties  of  Sicily. 

The  liberal  policy  of  Frederick,  maintained  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Manfred,  was  so  odious  to  the  Pope,  that  he  fomented  a  general  crusade 
against  the  Sicilian  monarch  as  the  patron  of  Saracens  and  the  enemy  of 
the  Church,  and  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  power  of  giving  away  the 
crown  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Provence.  Manfred  was  slain 
defending  bis  rights,  and  thus  came  to  an  end  the  Norman  line,  as  brief 
as  it  was  brilliant,  but  leaving  behind,  both  in  the  institutions  and  monu- 
ments of  Sicily,  magnificent  memorials  of  what  it  once  had  been.  Cor- 
radino,  son  and  heir  of  Conrad  IV.,  was  made  prisoner,  and  *'  the  unfo^ 
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tbnate  boy  of  sixteen"  was  put  to  death  on  the  FnaoEa  del  Carmine  at 
Ka^es,  in  die  {vesenoe  of  Charles  of  Anjou  and  of  his  tiger-hearted 
-wife  Beatrice. 

The  Sicilians  sank,  helpless  and  hapless,  heneath  the  yoke  of  the 
French.  Charles  gave  up  the  island  to  the  maladministration  of  lieute- 
nants, who  crushed  the  wretched  inhabitants  beneath  a  load  of  taxes,  and 
oppressed  them  with  the  direst  extremity  of  feudal  licence.  The  result  was 
that  the  Angevin  domination  was  briefer  in  the  island  than  even  any  of 
its  predecessors.  The  people  were  driven  to  despair.  A  conspiracy  was 
set  on  foot  by  John  of  Procida,  a  proscribed  adherent  to  the  House  of 
Suabia,  and  it  exploded  in  the  terrible  Sicilian  Vespers.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  write  in  the  present  day  of  this  dreadful  massacre  as  an  accident. 
"  This  massacre  of  the  French,"  writes  M.  Du  Pays,  "  has  been  attributed 
to  a  vast  conspiracy  fomented  by  John  of  Procida.  M.  Amari,  who  has 
devoted  a  work  written  with  a  conscientious  erudition,  has  proved,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Noel  des  Vergers,  that,  if  there  was  a  conspiracy,  the 
bloody  episode  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  was  totally  independent  of  it." 

This  is  going  too  far.  **  The  mine,"  said  Gibbon  long  ago,  "  was 
prepared  with  deep  and  dangerous  artifice;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  instant  explosion  at  Palermo  were  the  effect  of  accident  or 
design."  All  that  Amari  proves  is  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  and  a 
massacre;  that  the  massacre  had  its  origin  unexpectedly  and  unpre- 
meditately  independent  of  the  conspiracy,  but  the  conspiracy  gave  to  it 
its  tone.  It  was,  as  Bartlett  says,  "  one  of  those  fearful  ebullitions  of 
Southern  passion,  provoked  by  a  long  course  of  cruel  outrage,  when  men's 
minds  are  in  that  state  of  excitement  that  a  single  incident,  falling  like 
a  spark  upon  a  train  already  prepared,  may  occasion  the  most  terrible 
convulsion.  Not  a  Frenchman  was  left  alive  except  William  de  Porcelet, 
whose  exemplary  virtues  obtained  his  immunity  even  in  the  hour  of 
dreadful  retribution." 

'^  Pour  se  soustraire  k  la  vengeance  de  Charles  d' Anjou,  la  Sicile  se 
donna  a  Pierre  d'Aragon,"  writes  M.  du  Pays,  and  it  is  writing  history 
with  a  ''vengeance."  Charles  determined  to  wreak  a  deep  and  a 
bloody  revenge  upon  the  Sicilians  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  Messina,  upon  which  devoted  city  the  fury  of  the  storm  first  fell, 
stimulated  by  the  heroism  of  Alaimo,  their  governor,  defended  the  city 
with  the  energy  of  despair ;  and  if  their  spirits  flagged  for  a  moment  in 
the  conflict,  they  were  rekindled  by  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  women, 
who  laboured  at  the  ramparts,  and  struggled  with  the  besiegers  as  they 
attained  the  parapets.  The  French  were  repulsed  at  every  point,  and 
Charles  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  and  give  orders  to  retreat.  But 
even  then  the  whole  French  fleet  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the 
forces  of  Roger  de  Loria,  the  Catalan  admiral,  and  Charles,  baffled  and 
enraged,  was  compelled  to  flee  abruptly  into  Calabria. 

It  was  only  then  that  the  Sicilian  parliament  called  Peter  of  Aragon, 
who  had  married  Constantia,  daughter  of  Manfred,  to  the  throne.  James, 
the  successor  of  Peter,  treacherously  made  over  his  rights  in  the  king- 
dom to  the  detested  Angevins,  but  the  Sicilians  revolting,  called  in  the 
Infant  Frederick,  of  whom  they  obtained  further  concessions.  The 
statutes  of  this  reign  are  regarded  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  Sicily.     The 
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occasions  on  whidi  subsidies  could  be  granted  were  rigorously  define^ 
and  popular  representation,  annual  parliaments,  and  responmbility  of 
ministers  were  secured. 

The  Aragonese  ruled  in  Sicily  till  the  year  1516,  when  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  absorbed  the  dynasty,  and  with  it  the  island,  which  became 
a  fief  of  the  crown  o£  Spain.  Too  weak,  amidst  the  g^eat  monarchiei 
of  modem  Europe,  to  stand  in  unassisted  strength,  Sicily  has  man 
been  too  frequently  the  passive  object  of  foreign  arrangements  to  secon 
the  '*  balance  of  power,"  and  in  which  England  early  took  a  eoospicaoai 
share. 

It  was  thus  that,  after  the  war  of  the  Spanish  tucoession,  which  te^ 
xninated  in  the  permanent  accession  of  the  French  Bourbons  to  ths 
crown  of  Spain,  it  was  by  the  express  interference  of  England  that  Sicily, 
which  till  then  had  formed  part  of  the  Spanish  royalty,  was  ceded  to  the 
House  of  Savoy.  Owing,  however  to  the  hostility  of  the  Pope,  the  swav 
of  Victor  Amadeus — Victor  Emmanuel's  predecessor — was  very  bnei. 
At  the  epoch  of  his  coronation,  in  1713,  Victor  found  an  open  quarrel 
between  Church  and  State  in  his  new  island  kingdom. 

There  had  been  in  that  island,  since  1098,  a  magistracy  known  as  the 
'^  Tribunal  of  the  Monarchy,"  which  took  cognisance  of  ecclestastieal 
afiairs,  and  enjoyed  the  supremacy  over  all  other  clerical  jurisdiction.  It 
was  an  old  privilege  granted  by  Pope  Urban  II.  to  Roger,  the  Naman 
founder  of  the  state,  in  remuneration  for  his  exertions  in  rescuing  thii 
island  from  the  Saracens.  In  consequence  of  some  worthless  dispute,  the 
Bishop  of  Lipari  had,  in  1711,  challenged  the  authority  of  the  tribunal 
and  had  been  abetted  in  his  rebellion  by  several  of  his  fellow-prelatefl^ 
and  by  the  pontiff  himself.  The  Pope,  Clement  XI^  one  of  the  most 
arrogant  that  ever  sat  on  the  Roman  chair,  deemed  the  aoeession  of 
Victor — the  ruler  of  a  comparatively  small  state— a  fit  opportunity  to 
reassert  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See,  alienated  by  his  predeoessor, 
Urban  II.,  and  declared  the  grant  of  this  latter  to  be  nuU  and  void. 
The  parties  warmed  in  the  contest  in  proportion  to  the  interest  and 
expectation  it  aroused  throughout  Europe.  The  Pope  laid  the  islaid 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  and  the  bulls,  of  which  the  king  had 
forbidden  the  publication  imder  the  heaviest  penalties,  were  smugg^  io^ 
concealed  in  fifky  wine-bottles,  and  clandestinely  stuck  to  the  doon  of 
the  churches."* 

The  Piedmontese  king  had,  however,  the  courage  to  contemn  Ae 
Pope's  rage.  He  proscribed,  imprisoned,  and  banished  monks  and  nmifl^ 
priests  and  laymen,  all  alike,  who  sided  with  the  pontifP,  or  obeyed  Us 
decrees  of  excommunication  and  interdict.  Unfortunately,  howefsi^ 
Victor  Amadeus  had  quarrels  of  his  own  to  fight  out  with  Kome  in  hit 
hereditary  states.  He  was  obliged  to  quit  Sicily  in  September,  1714, 
scarcely  a  year  after  his  first  landing  at  Palermo,  and  he  left  the  govera* 
ment  in  the  hands  of  Maffei,  the  viceroy,  who  held  his  ground  against 
Borne  with  g^at  firmness,  till,  in  1718,  the  island  was  invaded  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  made  over  to  the  emperor  in  1720.  This  latter  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  Pope  in  his  final  arrangenoeat  of  l72S.t 
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Sicily  did  not,  howeyer,  remain  long  under  Austrian  domination.  In 
173o  it  passed,  together  with  Naples,  under  the  rule  of  the  new  Bourhon 
dynasty  of  Spain,  in  the  person  of  Don  Carlos,  the  son  of  the  Spanish 
monarch  Philip  V. 

During  the  wars  of  the  French  rerolution,  it  was  the  influence  of 
England,  "  the  self-constituted  champion  of  the  Bourbons  all  over  Eu- 
rope," that  preserved  Sicily  to  the  representative  of  iJiis  line,  Ferdi- 
nand IV. ;  first  in  1799,  when  the  troops  of  the  French  republic  in^ 
vaded  Naples,  and  afterwards,  in  1806,  when  Napoleon  made  Nicies  a 
subsidiary  kingdom.  At  this  period  England,  seeing  the  Continent 
overrun  by  the  French,  entered  into  a  closer  alliance  with  the  King  of 
Naples,  with  a  view  to  check  their  further  progress,  and  to  preserve 
Sicily  from  their  grasp*  She  agreed,  therefore^  to  maintain  an  army  in 
the  island,  and  furnisn,  besides,  a  considerable  subsidy  to  the  Neapditao 
government. 

The  French,  under  Championnet,  worked  their  way  not  the  less  suc- 
cessfully to  Naples.  The  Parthenopean  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  23rd  of  December  Lord  Nelson  brought  off  the  royal 
fjEimily  to  Palermo.  Sicily  was  now  occupied  by  an  English  force,  and 
the  King  remained  there  until  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  when  he  returned 
to  Naples.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  Ae  French  advanced  into  the 
peninsula,  Murat  became  King  of  Naples,  and  Ferdinand  was  again 
obliged  to  seek  a  safe  asylum  in  Sicily,  under  the  protection  of  the 
English.  _  ,  . 

The  Sicilian  parliament,  as  constituted  by  the  Normans,  was  composed 
at  first  of  the  representatives  of  only  two  privileged  classes^  the  braceia 
militare  and  the  braccio  ecclesiastico.  In  1240,  the  representatives  d 
the  people  were  superadded,  under  the  head  of  braccio  domaniale,  Fer^ 
dinand  having,  upon  taking  refuge  in  Sicily,  imposed  an  arbitrary  taz» 
the  parliament  protested  against  the  act  as  being  unconstitutional,  where- 
upon the  king  replied  by  putting  certain  patriotic  barons  in  prison.  The 
parliament  appealed  in  these  straits  to  the  English,  who  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  uphold  the  principles  of  constitutional  freedom.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  was  sent,  to  demand  the  abolition  of  the  tax  and  the 
release  of  the  barons.  As  the  court  proved  refractory,  the  British  envoy 
marched  the  English  troops  on  Palermo,  and  obliged  the  king  to  abdi- 
cate, leaving  him  the  title,  but  appointing  the  piince  his  son  as  his  sub- 
stitute. The  English  minister  also  set  to  work  to  remodel  the  constitu- 
tion after  that  of  England :  electing  two  chambers,  the  legislative  func- 
tions to  reside  in  tne  parliament,  the  executive  power  in  the  king. 
Feudal  privileges  and  baronial  jurisdiction,  so  long  the  curse  of  Sicily^ 
were  abandoned.  The  taxes  were  to  be  voted  by  parliament.  Consti- 
tutional freedom  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  suited  to  all  people  and 
all  climates.  The  Sicilian  parliament  was  soon  rent  asunder  by  factions, 
which  coalesced  to  overwhelm  it,  and  public  business  came  to  a  stand-stilL 
Add  to  this,  that,  to  use  the  words  of  a  French  writer,  *'  the  king  was 
seeking  an  occasion  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Bentinck,  the  real  king  of 
Sicily."  The  opportunity  soon  presented  itself  in  the  fall  of  Murat.  On 
the  8th  of  December,  1816,  appeared  an  edict,  wherein  the  King  of 
Naples  declared  that  Sicily  having  been  incorporated  with  his  other 
dominions  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  he  should  henceforth  assume  the 
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title  of  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Thus  (says  Bartlett),  by  a  single 
stroke  of  the  pen  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  island  were  laid  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  a  despot ;  or,  according  to  Du  Pays,  "  he  broke  the  Sicifiao 
parliament,  and  annulled  the  constitution  of  1812,  which  had  become 
the  gospel  of  Sicilian  policy."  True,  indeed,  stipulation  was  made  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Sicilians  should  be  respected ;  bat  having 
no  longer  the  formal  guarantee  of  England,  such  promises  were  speedily 
forgotten,  and  the  reig^  of  absolutism  recommenced.  It  is  true,  also^ 
that  indignant  protestations  were  made  in  parliament  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  against  the  g^oss  inconsistency  of 
virtually  abandoning  a  people  whose  affairs  we  had  so  lately  shaped  after 
our  own  will.  But  the  temporary  failure  of  the  experiment  was  unfor- 
tunately obvious,  and  the  Sicilian  parliament,  which,  indeed,  had  never 
taken,  practically,  any  active  share  in  the  general  government  of  the 
island,  was  contemptuously  decried  by  Lord  Castlereagh  as,  in  ftct,  a 
mere  political  nullity,  existing  only  in  name. 

In  1816,  Ferdinand  further  exasperated  the  Sicilians  by  declaring  the 
island  to  be  a  mere  province  of  Naples ;  and  this  discontent  was  aug- 
mented by  the  conscription  and  stamp  acts,  nnd  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution  at  Naples,  in  1820,  the  Palennitans  also  took  np  anns. 
The  policy  pursued  by  the  Bourbons  upon  that  occasion  was  predaely 
similar  to  that  which  they  are  adopting  at  the  present  crisis.  It  will  re- 
main to  be  seen  whether  with  similar  success.  Whenever  years  of  mis- 
rule, tyranny,  and  oppression  bring  about  an  inevitable  rising,  the  stereo- 
typed order  of  proceeding  is  to  concede  for  the  moment  any  reforms 
extorted  by  fear,  and,  notwithstanding  the  most  solemn  oaths,  revoke 
them  as  soon  as  government  has  again  obtained  the  ascendancy,  no 
matter  how  solemnly  the  monarch  may  have  promised — no  matter  if  he 
have  invoked  the  witness  of  the  Almighty  to  the  fidelity  of  his  contract ; 
the  devilish  casuistry*  of  Jesuitism  can  always  find  a  means  of  escape^  by 
suggesting  that  oaths  made  to  rebellious  subjects,  under  the  pressure  o( 
necessity,  have  no  obligation  for  a  king  who  rules  by  divine  right  alone. 

On  this  occasion  the  king  proclaimed  for  the  Neapolitans  a  popular 
constitutiou  upon  the  model  of  that  in  Spain.  The  democratic  party  at 
Palermo,  demanding  the  same  constitution,  almost  prodaimed  their  inde- 
pendence of  Naples.  General  Pepe  was  sent  to  suppress  the  revolt,  and 
entered  into  a  convention  with  the  rebels  ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  laid 
down  their  arms  than  the  king  refused  to  ratify  it,  at  which  Pepe  indig- 
nantly resigned  his  post  So  at  the  present  crisis  Ciaieral  Lanza  was 
aath<msed  to  tender  to  the  Sicilians  a  constitution  and  an  anmesty,  whidi 
the  islanders  refusing  contemptuously,  General  Filangieri  was  depated  to 
make  an  ofier  of  a  general  amnesty,  a  separate  government,  and  a  vioe- 
roy.  History  had,  however,  tau^t  the  Sicilians  that  no  fiuth  could  he 
placed  in  the  fHnomises  of  a  priest-ridden  government^  extorted  by  fear, 
and  meant  to  be  hrc^en  even  at  the  very  time  they  are  made. 

Fur^r  attempts  at  acquiring  independence  were  made  in  1831  and 
1S37«— on  the  occasion  of  the  ootbuist  of  cholera,  which  conunitted 
fitightful  ravages  among  die  Sicilians.  Catania  hcnsted  the  national 
colours,  but  on  the  6di  of  August,  1S37,  the  Nea^w&an  traces,  led  I7 
tiie  mimsteJT  of  police,  Dd  Cazretto,  obtained  poesesaon  of  the  levoHfid 
city»  and  axtitised  severe  letribntioii.     Sicilians  were  exdnded  fiom  aD 
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public  employments ;  even  the  works  that  circulated  in  Naples  were  in- 
terdicted the  island.  Another  deep  source  of  discontent  had  its  origin  in 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Neapolitan  government  to  introduce  into  Sicily 
the  French  Code  Civil,  which  had  survived  in  Naples  the  ephemeral  rule 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  of  Murat.  The  barons  all  leagued  agunst  this 
innovation. 

A  fresh  revolt  took  place  at  Messina  in  1847,  and  it  was  suppressed 
only  to  break  out  with  fresh  vehemence  the  next  year.  On  the  king^s 
birthday,  1 848,  Palermo  sent  forth  a  combatant  from  almost  every  house. 
The  convent  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  even  the  Capuchins  distributed 
arms  and  ammunition.  Ten  thousand  peasants  joined  the  populace,  and 
the  Neapolitan  troops,  overpowered,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  city. 
The  rebels  were  equally  successful  at  Messina  and  at  the  other  large 
towns.  A  provisional  government  was  formed,  headed  by  Ruggiero 
Settimo,  an  officer  of  high  standing,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Serra-di-falco, 
distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  an  antiquary. 

It  happened  that,  at  this  crisis.  Lord  Minto  was  in  Italy  upon  a  mis- 
sion from  Lord  Falmerston,  to  encourage  and  direct,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  liberal  movements  then  in  progress.  His  mediation  was  earnestly 
requested  both  by  the  King  of  Naples  and  by  the  Sicilians  themselves, 
who  demanded  the  re-establishment  of  the  constitution  of  1812,  origi- 
nated by  Lord  Bentinck.  Their  feelings  are  well  expressed  in  a  despatch 
from  Lord  Napier  to  the  Foreign  Secretary.  **  There  is,"  he  observes, 
<<a  strong  root  of  separate  nationality  in  Sicily.  The  history  of  that 
country  diverges  in  many  epochs  and  in  many  particulars  from  that  of 
Naples ;  and,  thanks  to  the  protection  and  ascendancy  of  Great  Britain, 
it  did  not  even  in  the  general  catastrophe  fall  under  the  conquest  of  a 
foreign  power,  but  even  preserved  to  its  legitimate  sovereign  who,  by  the 
advice  of  Great  Britain,  confirmed  and  improved  the  ancient  institutions 
of  the  island  in  the  parliament  of  1812.  The  Sicilians  assert  with  pride, 
that  neither  when  attached  to  the  vast  dominion  of  ancient  Spain,  nor 
when  incorporated  with  the  Bourbon  family  after  the  Spanish  line  expired, 
have  they  ever  lost  the  tradition  of  a  national  parliament.  Under  the 
stern  rule  of  Philip  II. — against  the  levelling  arts  of  Charles  III. — they 
maintained  their  baronial  assemblies ;  and  when  the  feudal  system  fell, 
those  mediaeval  forms  were  modified  in  a  constitution  still  embodying  the 
aristocratic  principle,  which,  established  under  the  care  of  a  great,  and, 
as  they  fondly  believed,  a  kindred  nation,  was  recognised  by  the  laws  of 
1816,  and  though  arbitrarily  dissolved  and  suspended  ever  since,  has  not 
lost  its  legitimate  force,  nor  died  in  the  remembrance  or  the  affections  of 
the  people." 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  moment  the  king  issued  a  new  constitution, 
incorporating  Sicily  and  Naples  in  one  common  parliament.  To  this 
arrangement,  however,  the  Sicilians  would  not  consent,  although  it  was 
warmly  advocated  by  Lord  Palmerston  himself  as  being  most  suitable  to 
the  actual  state  of  Europe.  "  Sicily,"  as  he  well  observed,  "  although  a 
fine  island,  full  of  natural  resources,  and  inhabited  by  a  highly -gifted 
people,  is  nevertheless  not  large  enough  to  be  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world  a  really  independent  country ;  and  were  it  entirely  separated  from 
Naples,  it  would  soon  run  the  risk  of  becoming  an  object  of  contest  for 
foreign  influence,  and  of  sinking  at  last  into  the  condition  of  satellite  to 
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some  of  the  more  powerful  states  of  Europe."  Acdng  upon  these  in- 
structions, Lord  Minto  laboured  to  reconcile  the  Sicilians  to  the  proffefed 
constitution,  at  the  same  time  assuring  the  Neapolitan  kin^,  that  shooid 
they  insist  on  their  separate  and  national  parliament,  always  recognised 
by  Great  Britain,  it  must  necessarily  be  conceded  to  tfaem.  Ai  the 
Sicilians  were  now  triumphant,  the  king,  finding  them  determined  on 
this  head,  promised  compliance.  Unfortunately,  a  vital  difficulty  s^ 
remained.  The  Sicilians,  aware  that  their  liberties  never  could  be  safe 
while  the  island  was  full  of  Neapolitan  troops,  demanded  that  they  should 
be  withdrawn  ;  but  to  this  the  king  refused  his  consent,  not  without  in- 
sinuating that  it  was  with  the  view  of  ultimately  possessing  herself  of  ^ 
island  that  England  supported  them  in  this  demand. 

The  Sicilian  parliament  had  been  summoned  by  the  provisional  gorera- 
ment  when  the  French  republic  was  proclaimed  in  February,  and  cama^ 
as  French  writers  avow,  to  precipitate  events.  The  Sicilian  parliament 
met  amidst  the  greatest  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  solemnly  decreed 
the  deposition  from  the  throne  of  Ferdinand  de  Bourbon  and  his  dynasty, 
with  the  object,  so  soon  as  their  constitution  should  be  adapted  to  m 
wants  of  the  age,  to  call  to  the  throne  some  other  Italian  prince.  The 
British  government,  at  this  eiisis,  formally  recognised  the  independence 
of  Sicily,  and,  curiously  enough,  advised  the  Sardinian  court  that,  4iodd 
the  Duke  of  Genoa  accept  the  crown  offered  to  him,  his  claim  would  be 
acknowledged  by  Great  Britain.  This  proposed  arrangement  had  no 
issue.  Ferdinand  had  been  able  to  amass  an  army  of  twenty-four  thoi- 
sand  men,  which  he  despatched  in  September  of  the  same  year,  under 
General  Filangieri,  Prince  of  Satriano,  to  reduce  the  island.  It  is  n- 
markable  that,  upon  this  occasion,  Garibaldi,  although  invited  by  the 
Sicilians,  refused  to  act,  because,  he  said,  their  cause  was  not  that  ef 
Italy.  Messina  was  bombarded  and  taken  by  storm  after  a  frigbtfal 
struggle.  Catania  and  Taorminia  exhibited  an  equal  amount  of  in* 
effectual  courage  and  patriotism.  Unable  to  witness  the  homMV  tliat 
ensued,  the  English  and  French  admirals  imperatively  enforced  a  csstttioii 
of  hostilities,  while  the  ministers  of  those  nations  repaired  to  Gaeta,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  terms  for  the  rebels  from  the  king.  Ferdband 
acceded  so  far  as  granting  a  separate  legislature,  but,  as  the  island  wai 
to  be  once  more  occupied  by  Neapolitan  troops,  the  Sicilians,  having  no 
confidence  in  the  king's  promises,  refused  to  accept  the  proffered  condi- 
tions. The  consequence  was  that  hostilities  were  recommenced,  and,  bf 
the  asustance  of  several  Swiss  regiments,  Filangieri,  after  three  dajr 
gallant  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  obtained  possession  of 
Palermo. 

From  that  moment,  regarding  the  island  as  virtually  conquered,  aU 
former  stipulations  were  cast  aside,  and  the  reign  of  despotism  was 
fully  established.  The  constitution  was  suspended,  and  has  ever  nnce 
remained  so  till  Garibaldi  landed  as  a  liberator.  New  hurdens  wen 
imposed;  worse  than  all,  although  an  amnesty  was,  as  usual,  pro- 
claimed, it  is  believed,  Mr.  Bartlett  says,  that  as  many  as  fifteen 
hundred  persons  were  either  shot  or  immured  in  dungeons,  afta 
the  fashion  of  poor  Pierio,  described  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters.  It 
is  notorious  that,  under  the  rule  of  the  Bourhons,  and  with  a 
police  composed  of  the  vilest  of  mankind,  who  never  hesitate  to  naaks 
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false  accusations  and  to  suborn  others  to  bear  false  witness,  in  order  to 
criminate  individuals  obnoxious  to  government,  and  with  a  corrupt  judi- 
cial administration,  no  security  whatever  has  existed  for  any  one,  whilst 
it  is  now  well  known,  from  responsible  witnesses,  that  the  most  grievous 
crimes  that  ever  sullied  a  Christian  government  have  been  committed 
under  the  aegis  of  the  law. 

With  a  reactionary  government  on  the  one  hand — maintained  by  force 
alone — and,  on  the  other,  a  people  profoundly  detesting  their  oppressors, 
and  ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  insurrec- 
tions have  been  constant.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1850,  a  popular 
movement  took  place  at  Palermo.  It  was  put  down,  and  Filangieri  had 
six  citizens  seized — it  is  declared  perfectly  innocent  men — and  shot  the 
same  evening.  "  The  notoriety  of  the  fact,"  says  Mr.  Bartlett,  "  places 
this  assassination  at  the  head  of  all  the  crimes  of  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment in  Sicily."  No  wonder  that  Sicily  should  have  become  a  desert! 
One  of  the  latest  writers,  who  describes  a  visit  to  this  unhappy  island, 
exclaims,  <'  Certainly  that  saying  of  the  Scripture  has  been  accurately 
fulfilled  in  Sicily,  '  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  ceased'  (Judg.  v.  7) ; 
and  I  believe  from  the  same  cause  as  that  which  prevailed  in  tbe  Holy 
Land  at  the  time  alluded  to — viz.  insecurity."*  "  It  is  a  strange  and 
touching  fact,"  remarks  also  a  lady  traveller  in  the  same  persecuted 
country,  "  that  every  peasant's  song  in  Sicily  is  in  the  minor  key.  One 
jiever  hears  an  exception ;  and  their  voices  are  so  sonorous,  subdued,  and 
patient,  that  the  sound  comes  forth  like  that  of  a  soul  complaining  to 
itself  of  something  it  is  determined  to  bear."t 

No  wonder,  either,  that  the  Sicilians  should  have  hailed  the  living 
representative  of  an  idea,  possibly  incapable  of  development — a  united 
Italy — the  much-abused,  the  well-decried,  and  yet  the  ever-heroic  Gari- 
baldi, and  that  its  people  should  have  gathered  round  his  standard.  There 
was  something  indescribably  simple,  and  yet  eloquent  in  its  very  sim- 
plicity, in  the  landing  of  the  liberator.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  two 
English  men-of-war  brought  up  off  Marsala  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th 
of  May.  Two  Neapolitan  steamers  accompanied  them,  it  is  surmised  to 
watch  their  proceedings,  but  stood  on.  Hardly  were  the  latter  out  of 
sight,  when  two  other  steamers  were  seen  coming  in  from  seaward  with 
Sardinian  colours.  Both  made  straight  for  the  mole ;  one  of  them  un- 
fortunately grounding  about  a  hundred  yards  short  of  the  mole-head. 
The  landing  forthwith  commenced,  and  the  liberators  "walked  up  in 
small  parties  to  the  town,  as  leisurely  as  a  party  of  English  yachtsmen 
from  Malta."  Boats  ran  alongside  the  steamer  aground,  and  the  men 
went  down  the  ladder  in  perfect  order.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  two- 
Neapolitan  steamers  had  made  their  appearance  cleared  for  action,  and 
joined  by  a  large  sailing  frigate,  which  came  down  with  a  strong  breeze. 
One  of  the  steamers  bore  up  to  the  port,  and  was  within  easy  range  of 
her  guns  before  half  the  men  were  out  of  the  vessel  aground,  but,  for 
some  reason,  did  not  open  fire  till  they  were  all  formed  and  marching 
into  the  town. 

The  number  of  men  that  landed  with  Garibaldi  is  described  as  about 
fourteen  hundred  in  number,  fine  men,  and  some  of  them  wearing  the 

*  A  Bide  in  Sicily.    By  Oxoniensis.    Longman  and  Co. 

t  Elfie  in  Sicily,  voL  \L  p.  196.    Two  Vols.    Chapman  and  Hall. 
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EDgliili  CrimttU)  medal.  Th*  nearart  Neapolitaa  troops  were  9UtioD«d 
at  Trapeniy  and  nambered  nine  boodred;  bat  when  the  new  of  th^  «oe- 
oeffftil  landing  hanng  boen  effectod  zeacbed  PalenDo,  a  coJnmn  vas  il( 
0000  pushed  forward  along  the  higbway  between  that  city  and  Harsida 
as  far  as  iQ  tbe  heigbts  of  Calata-Fimi,  wbicb,  with  Alcaipp  on  lixe  sane 
road,  retains  in  its  name  reminiscences  of  the  times  of  the  Saraceas. 

Garibaldi  left  Marsala  for  Salemi  at  fi?e  in  the  monuo^  of  the  12tlL 
He  waa  joined  on  his  way  by  several  laige  bands  under  Coppola  del 
Monte,  Barou  Beat  Anna,  and  others.  At  Salemi  the  io^mgents  wcsre 
imseivc4  with  open  arms,  and  their  leader  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  assumed*  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel^  ^  ^ng  of  Italy,"  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Sicily.  This  was  dated  May  14th,  On  U)e  l^tb,  Ganbal(^ 
now  strongly  leiiiforeed  by  large  numbers  of  weU-armed  moontaioeens 
and  peoples  &om  the  neighbouring  towns,  making  the  inaorgents  9ona 
four  thousajad  strong,  marched  on  Calata*>Fimi  The  Nei^H>htans,  three 
thousand  five  hundred  in  number,  under  the  orders  of  Lasidi,  are  de^ 
scribed  as  having  occupied  five  most  advantageous  positioog  at  Monte  £ 
Hanto  Bomano,  They  were,  however,  driven  firom  their  pasitions  wiA 
the  loss  of  a  mountain-gun,  and  of  many  men  wounded  and  killed.  Tbis 
was  on  the  16th  of  May.  On  the  16Ui,  the  ne;Et  day,  I^andi  evacusted 
Calata-iimif  and  his  troops  are  said  to  have  suffered  further  losies  at 
Partenico  and  Borghetto,  having  been  harassed  by  the  insurgents  ontb^ 
retreat.  On  the  I7tb,  the  patriots  reached  Alcamo  without  oppositioQ^ 
continuing  ikmv  march  the  next  day  by  Partenico  on  Palermo  \  but  oa 
the  19th  it  rained  so  heavily  that  they  were  foroed  to  remain  ioaetive. 

On  the  20th,  Garibaldi  began  a  series  of  movements,  which  ended  in 
the  occupation  of  the  oity  of  Palermo.  These  movements  were^  ia  the 
first  place,  directed  on  Poppio  (the  Passo  di  Rendo,  the  narrow  gQi|;B 
between  Alcamo  and  Monreale  having  been  left  undefended))  with  m 
view  of  enticing  the  royal  forces  firom  the  Saint  Denis  of  SiinlY,  The 
artillery  had  to  be  carried  by  hand  during  these  movements  qtk  the  slopefl 
of  the  rugged  mountains  which  encircle  the  plain  of  Palermcv  snidsft 
torrents  of  rain  and  through  horrible  paths.  By  the  25th,  Garibaldi  bad 
gained  a  position  near  Corleone,  which  enabled  him  to  give  battle  to  the 
royalists  with  the  advantage  of  his  guns  in  position,  whflst  a  flank  mofe- 
ment  directed  on  Paroo  kept  the  enemy  in  check  in  that  direction*  The 
results  of  these  operations  were  the  occupation  of  Monreale^  and  of  the 
whole  slope  of  the  range  of  hills  which  encircle  the  plain  of  Palenna 
The  insivgents  even  made  their  way  to  Misilmiri,  which  they  reached  4t 
midnight.  Pareo  was  burnt  by  the  royalists  on  their  expulsion  from  thst 
position, 

The  watch«6res  of  the  patriots  were  seen  burning  that  night  from 
Palermo  on  the  heights  all  around  the  plain,  and  on  the  memorable  27th 
they  advanced  to  the  assault  of  the  city.  The  populace  aided  the  liberatois 
by  casting  down  {umiture  and  missiles  of  all  descriptions  on  their  oppres- 
sors. Step  by  step  the  Neapolitans  had  to  retire,  covered  by  the  guns 
firom  the  forts  and  the  shipping;  and  step  by  step  the  principal  streets^  the 
customs-house,  and  the  royal  palace  (with  fresh  sinews  for  war)  were  won. 
The  English  admiral,  seemg  that  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  Uie  patriot$» 
interfered  tO  prevent  further  eflPusion  of  blood;  an  armistice  was  concluded 
which  ended  in  a  capitulation,  and  the  wondrous  Qaribaldi  remained 
master  of  tbe  aituatian^ 
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BY  THE  AtPTHOB  OF   "ASHLEY." 

PART  THE  aETENTH. 

I. 
DEATH  09ft  UWB? 


Anotheb  year  came  in.  Isabel  would  have  been  altogether  happy  btxfc 
for  Miss  Carlyle:  that  lady  still  inflicted  her  presence  upon  East  Lynne, 
and  made  the  bane  of  its  nousehold.  She  deferred  outwardly  to  Lady 
Isabel  as  the  mistress ;  but  the  real  mistress  was  herself,  Isabel  little  more 
than  an  automaton.  Her  impulses  were  checked,  her  wishes  frustrated^ 
her  actions  tacldy  condemned  by  the  imperiously-willed  Miss  Carlyle : 
poor  Isabel,  with  ner'refined  manners  and  her^timid  and  sensitive  tempera- 
ment, had  no  chance  against  the  strong-minded  woman,  and  she  was  in  a 
state  of  galling  subjection  in  her  own  house.  Mr.  Carlyle  suspected  it 
not.  At  home  but  morning  and  evening,  and  then  generally  alone  with 
his  wife,  and  becoming  gradually  more  absorbed  with  the  cares  of  his 
business,  which  increased  upon  him,  he  saw  not  that  anything  was  wrong. 
Once,  certain  counter-orders  of  the  two  ladies  had  clashed,  and  caused  a 
commotion  in  the  household :  Miss  Carlyle  immediately  withdrew  hers, 
but,  in  doing  so,  her  peculiarly  ungracious  manner  was  more  ungracious 
than  ever.  Isabel  had  then  hinted  to  her  husband  that  they  might  be 
happier  if  they  lived  alone,  hinted  it  with  a  changing  cheek  and  beating 
heart,  as  if  she  were  committing  a  wrong  upon  Miss  Carlyle.  He  pro- 
posed to  his  sister  that  she  shoiud  return  to  ner  own  home  ;  she  turned 
round  and  accused  Hm  of  speaking  for  Isabel.  In  his  truthful,  open  way. 
he  acknowledged  the  &ct,  making  no  secret  of  it.  Miss  Carlyle  bounced 
off  and  presented  herself  before  Lady  Isabel,  demanding  to  know  what 
offence  she  had  committed,  and  why  the  house  was  not  large  enough  for 
her  to  have  a  corner  in  it.  Isabel,  shnnkingly  tenacious  of  hurting  the 
feelings,  even  of  an  enemy,  absolutely  made  a  sort  of  apology,  and  after- 
wards begged  her  husband  to  think  no  more  of  what  she  had  said.  He 
^d  not;  he  was  easy  and  unsuspicious;  but  had  he  but  gsdned  the 
faintest  inkling  of  the  truth,  he  would  not  have  lost  a  moment  in  eman- 
cipating his  wife  from  the  basilisk  thraldom  of  Miss  Corny. 

Not  a  day  passed  but  Miss  Carlyle,  by  dint  of  hints  and  innuendoes, 
contrived  to  impress  upon  Lady  Isabel  the  unfortunate  blow  to  his  own 
interests  that  Mr.  Carlyle's  msuriage  had  been,  the  ruinous  expense  she 
had  entailed  upon  the  nimily.  It  struck  a  complete  chill  to  Isabel's  heart, 
and  she  became  painfully  impressed  with  the  incubus  she  must  be  to  Mr. 
Carlyle — so  far  as  his  pocket  was  concerned.  Lord  Mount  'Severn,  with 
his  little  son,  had  paid  them  a  short  visit  at  Christmas,  and  Isabel  had 
asked  him,  apparently  with  unconcern,  whether  Mr.  Carlyle  had  put 
himself  very  much  out  of  the  way  to  marry  her ;  whether  it  had  entailed 
on  him  an  expense  and  a  style  of  living  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
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deemed  himself  justified  in  affording.  Lord  Mount  Seyem's  reply  was 
an  unfortunate  one :  his  opinion  was,  that  it  had,  he  said  ;  and  that  Isa- 
bel ought  to  feel  grateful  to  him  for  his  generosity.  She  sighed  as  she 
listened,  and  from  thenceforth  determined  to  put  up  with  Miss  Carljle. 
That  lady  contributed  a  liberal  share  to  the  maintenance  of  the  house- 
hold, and  would  do  it,  quite  as  much  as  would  have  kept  up  her  establish- 
ment at  home.  She  was  not  at  East  Lynne  to  save  her  own  pocket,  and 
there  lay  a  greater  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  her.  Whether  she  spent 
her  money  at  East  Lynne  or  not,  it  would  come  to  the  same  in  the  end, 
for  it  was  known  that  all  she  had  would  go  to  Archibald. 

More  timid  and  sensitive  by  nature  than  many  would  believe  or  can 
imagine,  reared  in  seclusion  more  simply  and  quietly  than  falls  to  the 
general  lot  of  peers'  daughters,  and  completely  inexperienced,  Isabel  was 
imfit  to  battle  with  the  world,  totally  unfit  to  battle  with  Miss  Carlyle. 
The  penniless  state  in  which  she  was  left  at  her  father's  death ;  the  want 
of  a  home,  save  that  accorded  her  at  Castle  Marling,  even  the  bundled 
pound-note  left  in  her  hand  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  all  had  imbued  her  with  a 
deep  consciousness  of  humiliation;  and,  far  from  rebelling^  at  or  despismg 
the  small  establishment  (comparatively  speaking)  provided  for  her  by 
Mr.  Carlyle,  she  felt  thankful  to  him  for  it.  But  to  be  told  continually 
that  this  was  more  than  he  could  afford,  that  she  was  in  fact  a  blight  upon 
his  prospects,  was  enough  to  turn  her  heart  to  bitterness.  Oh,  that  she 
had  had  the  courage  to  speak  out  openly  to  her  husband  !  that  he  might, 
by  a  single  word  of  earnest  love  and  assurance,  have  taken  the  weight 
from  her  heart,  and  rejoiced  it  with  the  truth — that  all  these  miserable 
complfunts  were  but  &e  phantoms  of  his  narrow-minded  sister.  Very 
soon  would  he  have  sent  Miss  Carlyle  to  the  right-about.  But  Isabel 
never  did :  when  Miss  Corny  lapsed  into  her  grumbling  mood,  she  would 
hear  in  silence,  or  gently  bend  her  aching  forehead  in  her  hands,  nerer 
retorting. 

One  day,  it  was  in  the  month  of  February,  after  a  tolerably  long  ex- 
plosion of  wrath  on  Miss  Comy's  part,  not  directed  against  Isabel,  but  at 
something  which  had  gone  wrong  amongst  the  servants,  silence  super- 
vened. Isabel,  who  was  sitting  listless  and  dispirited,  suddenly  broke  it, 
speaking  more  to  herself  than  to  Miss  Carlyle. 

"  I  wish  evening  was  come !" 

"  Why  do  you  wish  that  ?" 

*'  Because  Archibald  would  be  at  home." 

Miss  Carlyle  gave  an  unsatisfactory  grunt.  "  You  seem  tured,  La^ 
Isabel." 

"  I  am  very  tired." 

<<I  don't  wonder  at  it.  I  should  be  tired  to  death  if  I  sat  domg 
nothing  all  day.     Indeed,  I  think  I  should  soon  drop  into  my  grave." 

"  There's  nothing  to  do,"  returned  Lady  Isabel. 

"  There's  always  something  to  do  when  people  like  to  look  for  it 
You  might  help  me  with  these  new  table  napkins,  rather  than  do 
nothing." 

**  I  make  table  napkins !"  exclaimed  Lady  Isabel. 

«  You  might  do  a  worse  thing,  ma'am,"  snapped  Miss  Corny. 

"  I  don't  understand  that  sort  of  work,"  said  Isabel,  gently. 

"  Neither  does  anybody  else  till  they  try.    For  my  part,  Td  rather  set 
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oa  and  make  or  mend  shoes,  than  IM  sit  with  my  hands  before  me.     It's 
a  sinful  waste  of  time." 

<'  I  never  feel  very  well  now,"  answered  poor  Isabel,  in  an  apologetic 
tone.     ^'  I  am  not  equal  to  exertion." 

<^  Then  I'd  go  out  for  a  drive,  and  take  the  air.  Moping  in-doors  all 
day  does  invalids  no  good." 

''  £ut  since  the  ponies  started  last  week  and  alarmed  me,  Archibald 
will  not  allow  me  to  go  out,  unless  he  drives  me  himself." 

''  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  John's  driving,"  returned  Miss 
Corny,  in  her  spirit  of  contradiction.  "  And  in  the  matter  of  experience 
he  has  had  quite  as  much  as  your  husband,  ma'am." 

'^  John  was  driving  when  the  ponies  took  fright." 

^'  If  ponies  take  fright  once,  it's  no  reason  that  they  should  a  second 
time.  King  the  bell,  and  order  John  to  bring  the  carriage  round :  it  is 
what  I  should  advise." 

Isabel  shook  her  head  decisively.  ^^  No :  Archibald  bade  me  not  go 
out  without  him,  unless  it  was  in  the  close  carriage.  He  is  so  careful  of 
me  just  now ;  and  he  knows  that  I  should  not  be  alarmed  with  him,  if 
the  ponies  did  start,  like  I  should  with  a  servant." 

*'  It  occurs  to  me  that  you  have  grown  a  little  fanciful  of  late,  Lady 
Isabel." 

''  I  suppose  I  have,"  was  the  meek  answer.  ^'  I  shall  be  better  when 
baby  is  born :  and  I  shall  never  feel  at  a  loss  then,  I  shall  have  plenty 
to  do." 

^'  So  will  most  of  us  I  expect,"  returned  Miss  Corny,  with  a  groan. 
*'  Why,  what  on  earth — why,  if  I  don't  believe  here's  Archibald  I  What 
brings  him  home  at  this  time  of  day  ?" 

'^  Archibald!"  Out  she  flew  in  her  glad  surprise,  meeting  him  in  the 
hall,  and  falling  upon  him  in  her  delight.  ''  Oh,  Archibald,  my  darling, 
it  is  as  if  the  sun  had  shone !     What  have  you  come  home  for  ?" 

"  To  drive  you  out,  love,"  he  whispered,  as  he  took  her  back  with  him, 
and  rang  the  belU 

''  You  never  told  me  this  morning." 

<<  Because  I  was  not  sure  of  being  able  to  come.  Peter,  let  the  pony- 
carriage  be  brought  round  without  delay.     I  am  waiting  for  it." 

"Why,  where  are  you  going  with  the  pony-carriage?"  exclaimed 
Miss  Carlyle,  as  Isabel  left  the  room  to  dress  herself. 

"  Only  for  a  drive." 

"  A  drive  I"  repeated  Miss  Corny,  looking  at  him  in  bewilderment. 

"  To  take  Isabel  for  one.  I  shall  not  trust  her  to  John  agfun,  yet 
awhile." 

"  Tha£s  the  way  to  get  on  with  your  business  I"  retorted  Miss  Corny, 
when  she  could  find  temper  to  speak.  "  Deserting  the  office  in  the 
middle  of  the  day!" 

"  Isabel's  health  is  of  more  consequence,  just  now,  than  business,"  he 
returned,  good  humouredly.  "  And  you  really  speak,  Cornelia,  as  if  I 
had  neither  Dill  to  replace  me,  nor  plenty  of  clerks  under  him." 

"  John  is  a  better  driver  than  you  are." 

"  He  is  as  good  a  one.     But  that  is  not  the  question." 

Isabel  came  down,  looking  radiant,  all  her  listlessness  gone.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle placed  her  in  the  carriage,  and  drove  away,  Miss  Corny  gazing 
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fSbst  them.  Trkli  an  expressioa  of  hoB  eooogh  to  ism  a  idiole  dlyty  di 

milk  sour. 

Th«re  were  many  such  little  episodes  as  these,  so  you  need  not  weader 
iliat  Isabel  was  not  altogether  happy.  But  never^  be£oro  Mr.  CadiJe^ 
was  the  lady's  temper  veiUed  upon  her;  plenty  fell  to  his  own  share  when 
he  and  his  sister  were  alone ;  and  he  had  been  so  accustomed  to  the  sort 
of  thing  all  his  life,  had  got  so  used  to  it,  like  the  eels  do  to  skiBning, 
that  it  went,  as  Ihe  saying  runs,  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  oth^ 
making  no  impression:  he  ne^er  dreamt  that  IsabeL  also  xiecttTed  her 
portion. 

It  was  a  morning  early  in  April.  Joyce  sat,  in  its  grey  dawn,  over  a 
large  fire  in  the  dressing-room  of  Lady  Isabel  Carlyle,  her  hands  elsflped 
to  pain,  and  the  tears  coursing  down  her  cheeks.  Joyce  was  frightened : 
she  had  had  some  experience  in  illness;  but  ^illness  of  this  nature  she 
had  never  witnessed,  and  she  was  fervently  hoping  never  to  witneaa  it 
again.  In  the  adjoining  room  lay  Lady  Isabel,  sick  nearly  unto  dealh. 
The  door  £rom  the  corridor  softly  opened,  and  Miss  Carlyle  eaieied. 
She  had  probably  never  walked  with  so  gentle  a  step  in  all  her  life^  and 
she  had  got  a  thick  wadded  mantle  over  her  head  and  ears.  I>9wb  she 
sat  in  a  chair  quite  meekly,  and  Joyce  saw  that  her  feuie  looked  as  ^y 
as  the  early  dawn. 

"  Joyce,"  whirred  she,  "  is  there  danger  ?" 

''  Oby  ma^am,  I  trust  not !  But  it's  hard  to  witness^  and  U  must  be 
awful  to  bear." 

"  It  is  our  common  curse,  Joyce.  You  and  I  may  congratulate  oor- 
sefares  that  we  have  not  chosen  to  encounter  it  Joyce,"  she  added^  after 
a  pause,  ''  I  trust  there's  no  danger :  I  should  not  hike  her  to  die." 

Mbs  Carlyle  spoke  in  a  low,  dread  tone.  Was  she  fearing  that  if  Her 
poor  young  sister-in-law  did  die,  a  weight  would  rest  oo.  her  own  ooa- 
science  for  all  time  ? — a  heavy,  ever-{»*esent  weight,  wlnspering  that  she 
might  have  rendered  her  short  yeiu*  of  marriage  more  h£^>py»  had  slie 
chosen;  and  that  she  had  not  so  chosen,  but  had  deliberately  steeled 
every  crevice  of  her  heart  against  her  ?  Very  probaUy :  sne  looked 
.anxious  and  apprehendve  in  the  morning's  twilight. 

**  If  there's  danger,  Joyce ^" 

<'  Why  do  you  think  there  is  danger,  ma'am  p"  intenupted  Joyce. 
"  Are  other  people  not  as  ill  as  this  ?" 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  not,"  rejoined  Miss  Carlyle.  "  And  wty 
is  the  express  gone  to  Lynneborough  for  Dr.  Martin  ?" 

Up  started  Joyce,  awestruck  *^An  express  iot  Dr.  Mactin!  Oh 
ma'am  !     Who  sent  it  ?     When  did  it  go  ?" 

'^  AIL  I  know  is,  that  it's  gone.  Mr*  Wainwright  went  to  yonrmaBter) 
and  he  came  out  of  his  room  and  sent  John  galloping  to  the  telegnfh- 
office  at  West  Lynne :  where  could  your  ears  have  been,  not  to  hear  Ae 
h(Nrse  tearing  off  ?  /  heard  it,  I  know  that,  and  a  nice  &i^ht  it  put  me 
in*  I  went  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  room  to  ask  what  was  amiss,  and  he  said  he 
did  not  know  himself;  nothing,  he  hoped.  And  then  he  shut  his  dstf 
again  in  my  face,  instead  of  stopping  to  speak  to  me  as  any  other  Chiis* 
tian  would." 

Joyce  did  not  answer  ;  she  was  faint  with  apprehension ;  and  tb^ 
was  a  silenoey  broken  only  by  the  sounds  from  the  neat  wmmbu    V^ 


Cflriyk  tose^   «oA  h  fattciftti  perMH   migltt    hn^ft  thdt^iit  §be  was 

'*  I  can't  staid  tMf,  Joyee :  I  dhall  g'o.  If  ilMy  -vifttfit  «off«d,  or  Any- 
thing  of  that,  it  can  be  sent  here.    Ask/' 

**I  win  ptesentiy;  m  a  few  minutes/*  aiiisii<>ered  Joyce,  triA  a  wttl 
shiver.  '^  You  are  not  going  in,  are  yon,  ma'am?"  she  uttered  in  af^ro- 
hension,  as  Miss  Carlyle  began  to  steal  on  tiptoe  to  the  inner  door,  and 
Joyce  had  a  lively  consciousness  that  her  sight  would  tkot  be  an  agree- 
able one  to  Lady  Isabel.  **Tbey  want  the  rootA  free:  they  sent  me 
out" 

♦*Not  I,**  answered  Miss  Gomy.  *^  tconld  do  no  good);  and  those, 
who  cannot,  are  better  away." 

"  Just  what  Mr.  Wainwiight  said,  when  he  dismissed  me,"  murmured 
Joyce.     And  Miss  Carlyle  finally  passed  into  the  corridor  and  withdrew. 

Joyce  sat  on  r  it  seemed  to  her  an  mterminable  time.  And  then  she 
heard  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Martin  ;  heard  him  go  into  the  next  room.  By- 
and-by  Mr.  Wainwright  came  out  of  it,  into  the  room  where  Joyce  was 
sitting.  Her  tongue  clove  to  the  root  of  her  mouth,  and  before  she 
txynM  bnng  out  the  orahious  wotds,  *^ls  there  danger?"  he  had  passed 
through  it. 

Mr.  Wainwright  waff  on  his  way  to  the  apartment  where  he  expected 
fo  ^nd  Mr.  Carfyle.  The  htter  wa^  paeing  it :  he  had  so  paced  it  aU 
the  night.     His  pale  face  flushed  as  the  surgeon  entered* 

"  You  have  little  mercy  on  my  suspense,  Wainwright.  Dr.  Martin 
has  been  here  these  twenty  minutes.     What  does  he  say  ?*' 

"Well,  he  cannot  say  any  nvore  tlian  I  did*  The  symptoms  are 
critical,  but  he  hopes  she  will  do  well.  There'd  nothing  for  it  but 
patience." 

Mr.  Carlyle  resumed  his  weaiy  walk. 

"  I  come  now  to  suggest  that  you  should  send  for  Little.  In  these 
protracted  cases '^ 

The  speech  was  interrupted  by  a  cry  from  Mr.  Carlyley  half  horror, 
half  despair.  For  the  Reverend  Mr.  Little  was  the  incnmbent  of  St. 
JudeV,  and  his  apprc^ienadons  bad  fiown<^he  hardly  knew  to  what  they 
Itad  not  flown. 

"  Not  for  your  wife  ?"  hastily  rejoined  the  sorgeon«  "  What  good 
flhould  a  clergyman  do  to  her?  I  spoke  on  the  score  of  the  child. 
Should  it  not  live,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  yon  and  Lady  Isabel  to 
know  that  it  was  baptised." 

'<  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle,  grasping  his  hand  in 
his  inexpressible  relief.     ^  Little  shall  be  sent  for." 

"  Yott  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  your  wife's  soul  was  flitting. 
Please  €rod,  she  may  yet  liv«  to  bear  yon  other  children,  if  this  one  dcHBs 
die." 

*  Please  (Sodr*  was  the  inward  aspiration  of  Mr.  Ciarlyle. 

*'  Carlyle,"  added  the  surgeon,  m  a  munng  sort  of  tone,  fts  he  laid  hb 
hand  on  Mr.  Carlyle's  shoulder,  which  his  own  head  scarcely  reached,  "  I 
am  sometimes  at  death- beds  where  the  clergyman  is  sent  for,  in  this 
desperate  need,  to  the  fleeting  spirit :  and  I  am  tempted  to  ask  myself 
what  good  another  man,  priest  though  he  be,  can  do  at  the  twelfth  hour, 
where  the  accounts  have  not  been  made  up  previously  ?" 
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It  was  hard  upon  mid-day.  The  Reyerend  Mr.  Little^  Mr.  Carljle, 
and  Miss  Carlyle  were  gathered  in  the  dressing-room,  round  a  table  on 
which  stood  a  rich  china  bowl,  containing  water  for  the  baptism.  Jojce^ 
her  pale  face  working  with  emotion,  came  into  the  room,  carrying  what 
locked  like  a  bundle  of  flannel.  Little  cared  Mr.  Carlyle  for  that  bundle, 
in  comparison  with  his  care  for  his  wife. 

"  Joyce,"  he  whispered,  "  is  it  well  still  ?" 

"  I  belieye  so,  sir." 

The  service  commenced.  The  clergyman  took  the  child.  ''What 
name  ?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Carlyle  had  never  thought  about  the  name.  But  he  replied  pretty 
promptly, 

''  William."  For  he  knew  it  was  a  name  revered  and  loved  by  laAj 
IsabeL 

The  minister  dipped  his  fingers  in  the  water.  Joyce  interrupted,  in 
much  confusion,  looking  at  her  master. 

''  It  is  a  little  girl,  sir.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure  I  thought  I  bad 
said  so  :  but  I  am  flurried  as  I  never  was  before." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  minister  spoke  again.  "  Name  this 
child.*' 

''  Isabel  Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle.  Upon  which  a  strange  sort  of  re- 
sentful sniff  was  heard  from  Miss  Corny.  She  had  probably  thought  to 
hear  him  mention  her  own :  but  he  had  named  it  after  his  wife  and  his 
mother. 

Mr.  Carlyle  was  not  allowed  to  see  his  wife  until  the  evening.  Ks 
eyelashes  gustened  as  he  looked  down  at  her.  She  detected  his  emotioD, 
and  a  faint  smile  parted  her  lips. 

''  I  fear  I  bore  it  badly,  Archibald ;  but  let  us  be  thankful  that  it  is 
over.  How  thankful,  none  can  know,  save  those  who  have  Sfone  through 
it." 

^'  I  think  they  can,"  he  murmured.  "  I  never  knew  what  thankfbhien 
was  until  this  day." 

«  That  the  baby  is  safe  ?" 

'^  That  you  are  safe,  my  darling ;  safe  and  spared  to  me.  Isabelj"  he 
whispered,  hiding  his  face  upon  hers,  '<  I  never  until  to-day  knew  what 
prayer  was — the  prayer  of  a  heart  in  its  sore  need." 

^'  Have  you  written  to  Lord  Mount  Severn  ?**  she  asked,  after  a  while. 

"  This  afternoon,"  he  replied. 

"  Why  did  you  give  baby  my  name — ^Isabel  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  have  given  it  a  prettier  one  ?     I  don't." 

"  Why  do  you  not  bring  a  chair  and  sit  down  by  me  ?" 

He  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "  I  wish  I  might.  But  they  limited 
my  stay  with  you  to  four  minutes  ;  and  Wainwright  has  posted  himself 
outside  the  door  with  his  watch  in  his  hand." 

Quite  true.  There  stood  the  careful  surgeon :  and  the  short  interrieir 
was  over  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  begun. 
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Wilson's  tongue. 


The  baby  liyed,  and  appeared  likely  to  live,  and  of  course  tbe  next 
thing  was  to  look  out  for  a  maid  for  it  Isabel  did  not  get  strong  very 
quickly  :  fever  and  weakness  had  a  struggle  with  each  other  and  with 
her.  One  day  when  she  was  dressed  and  sitting  in  her  easy-chair,  Miss 
Carlyle  entered. 

"  Of  all  the  servants  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  should  you  suppose 
is  come  up  after  the  place  of  nurse?"  began  she  to  Lady  Isabel. 

"  Indeed  I  cannot  g^ess." 

'^  Why,  Wilsonj  Mrs.  Hare's  maid.  Three  years  and  five  months  she 
has  been  with  them,  and  now  leaves  in  consequence  of  a  fall  out  with 
Barbara.     Will  you  see  her?" 

"  Is  she  likely  to  suit?     Is  she  a  good  servant?" 

*^  She's  not  a  bad  servant,  as  servants  go,''  responded  Miss  Carlyle. 
*'  She's  steady  and  respectable ;  but  she  has  got  a  tongue  as  long  as  from 
here  to  Lynneborough." 

'^  That  won't  hurt  baby,"  said  Lady  Isabel.  '^  But  if  she  has  lived  as 
lady's  maid,  she  probably  does  not  understand  the  care  of  infants." 

*^  Yes,  she  does.  She  was  upper  nurse  at  Squire  Pinner's,  before  going 
to  Mrs.  Hare's.     Five  years  she  lived  there." 

*'  I  will  see  her,"  said  Lady  Isabel. 

Miss  Carlyle  left  the  room  to  send  the  servant  in,  but  came  back  first 
alone. 

'^  Mind,  Lady  Isabel,  don't  you  engage  her.  If  she  is  likely  to  suit 
you,  let  her  come  again  for  the  answer,  and  meanwhile  I  will  go  down  to 
Mrs.  Hare's  and  learn  the  ins  and  the  outs  of  her  leaving.  It  is  all  very 
plausible  for  her  to  put  it  upon  Barbara,  but  that  is  only  one  side  of  the 
question.     Before  engaging  her,  it  may  be  well  to  hear  the  other." 

Of  course  this  was  but  right.  Isabel  acquiesced,  and  the  servant  was 
introduced :  a  tall,  pleasant-looking  woman,  with  black  eyes.  Lady 
Isabel  inquired  why  she  was  leaving  Mrs.  Hare's. 

**  My  lady,  it  is  through  Miss  Barbara's  temper.  Latterly — oh,  for 
this  year  past — nothing  has  pleased  her  ;  she  has  grown  nearly  as  impe- 
rious as  the  justice  himself.  I  have  threatened  many  times  to  leave,  and 
last  evening  we  came  to  another  outbreak,  and  I  left  this  morning." 

"Left  entirely?" 

"  Yes,  my  lady.  Miss  Barbara  provoked  me  so,  that  I  said  last  night 
I  would  leave  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over.  And  I  did  so.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  take  your  situation,  my  lady,  if  you  would  please  to  try 


me. 


"  You  have  been  the  upper  maid  at  Mrs.  Hare's  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  my  lady." 

'^  Then  possibly  this  situation  might  not  suit  you  so  well  as  you  ima- 
gine. Joyce  is  the  upper  servant  here,  and  you  would,  in  a  manner,  be 
under  her.  I  have  great  confidence  in  Joyce ;  and  in  case  of  my  illness 
or  absence,  Joyce  would  superintend  the  nursery." 
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"  I  should  not  mind  that/'  was  the  applicant's  answer.  "  We  all  like 
Joyce,  my  lady." 

A  few  more  questions,  and  then  the  girl  was  told  to  come  again  in 
the  evening  for  her  answer.  Miss  Carlyle  went  to  the  Grove  for  the 
<^  ins  and  outs"  of  the  affair,  when  Mrs.  Hare  frankly  stated  that  she 
had  Bothing  to  urge  against  Wilson,  save  Imp  htatj  manner  of  leafing;, 
and  belicTed  the  chief  hlame  to  he  dine  to  Barbara*  Wilson,  theivfofe, 
was  engaged,  and  was  to  eater  upon  her  new  senrvice  the  foUowmg 
ttomiDg. 

In  the  afternoon  succeeding  to  it,  Isahel  was  lying  on  ^i»  sofa  in  ha 
bedroom,  asleep,  as  was  supposed.  In  point  of  fact,  she  was  in  that  state, 
half  sleep,  half  wakeful  deHrium,  which  those  who  suffer  firom  weahiess 
and  fever  know  only  too  well.  Suddenly  she  waa  aroused  from  it  by 
hearing  her  own  name  mentioDed  in  the  ac^oining  room,  where  sat  Joyce 
and  Wilson,  the  latter  hoHing  the  sleeping  infant  on  her  knee,  the  former 
sewing,  the  door  between  the  rooms  being  ajar. 

"  How  ill  she  does  look,"  observed  Wilson. 

*  Who  ?*•  adked  Joyce. 

"  Her  ladyship.     She  looks  just  as  if  she'd  never  get  over  rt." 

"  She  is  getting  over  it  quickly,  now,"  returned  Joryce.  **  If  yoii  bad 
aeen  her  a  week  ago,  you  would  not  say  she  was  looking^  ill  now-^speak- 
ing  in  comparison.'* 

**  My  goodness !  wonld  not  somebody's  ropes  be  up  again  if  anytliing 
should  happen  ?" 

"  Nonsense !"  crossly  returned  Joyce. 

"  Yon  may  cry  out  *  nonsense'  for  ever,  Joyce,  but  they  wonld^"  went 
on  Wilson.  "  And  she  would  snap  him  up,  to  a  dead  certainty ;  she'd 
never  let  him  escape  her  a  second  time.  She  is  as  nraeh  in  love  with 
him  as  s^  ever  was." 

**  It  was  all  talk  and  fency,'*  said  Joyce.  "  West  Lynne  unst  lie  hoBf. 
Mr.  Carlyle  never  eared  for  her.** 

'^  That's  more  than  you  know.  I  have  seen  a  Httie,  Joyce;  Ibave 
seen  him  kiss  her." 

^  A  pack  of  rabbish !"  pemarked  Joyce.     "  That  tells  nothing." 

'^  I  don't  say  it  does  r  there's  not  a  yonng  man  Kving  bnt  what's  M 
<cHf »  sly  kisis^  in  the  daik,  if  he  can  get  it.  He  gtnre  her  thail  loeket  aoii 
efaain  she  wears*" 

"  Who  wears  ?"  retorted  Joyce,  determined  not  graeioQsly  tt^  wan- 
tenance  the  subject.     *^  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  about  it." 

"  *  Who,'  now !  Why,  Miss  Barbara.  She  has  hsurdFy  had  it  effher 
neck  since :  my  belief  is,  she  wears  it  in  her  sleep." 

^  More  simpleton  she !"  echoed  Joyce. 

"  The  nighl  before  he  left  West  Lynne  to  marry  Lady  Isabel— ^ri 
didn't  the  news  come  upon  us  like  a  thunderclap !  —  Miss  Barian 
had  been  at  Miss  Cariylels,  and  he  bronght  her  home.  A  levely  night 
it  was,  the  moon  rising,  and  nearly  as  light  as  day.  He  somehow  broke 
her  parasol  in  coming  home,  and  when  they  got  to  oar  gate  Chere  waB 
a  love  aeene." 

^  Were  yon  a  third  in  it  ?"  sarcastieallj  demanded  Joyoe. 

«  Yes— without  meamng  to  be.  That  skiniKnt  old  justice  ww*!  «D«a 
followers  in-doors,  and  there's  no  seeing  anybody  on  the  sly  in  that  coo- 
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q^ieoMM  back  kUcliea<-gard0ny  wlteie  there's  aethiiig  haxily  higlier  tfun 
a  caulifleifvry  fl»  the  oaij  AsmcB  w»  have  is  to  gel.  hal£  «a  bwr'B  dukt 
flBtiidst  the  grore  of  trees  in  the  firoiKby  if  a  friend  comes  iip«  I  was  ex- 
peeting  soinefaedy  that  evening— -a  nasty  £Buithlefls  &Ik>w  he  turned  ent^ 
and  went,  three  montiie  after,  and  mazxied  the  barmaid  at  the  Buck's 
Etead  I — and  i  was  in  the  trees  waiting  for  him.  Up  came  Mr.  Carljie 
and  Miss  Barbara.  SA»  wanted  him  to  go  in,  boi;  he  wouid  not,  sod 
thej  stood  tiberek.  Somethii^  was  said  about  the  lockety  and  about  his 
giving  her  a  piece  of  his  hair  to  put  in  it :  I  eoald  mot  catch  the  words 
distinctij,  and  I  did  not  dare  te^  stir  nearer,  fer  fear  of  their  heanng  me. 
It  was  a  regular  love  scene ;  I  could  hear  enough  for  that.  If  ever  any* 
body  thought  to  be  Mra^.  Cadyle,  Bacbara  Ha<re  did,  that  night»" 

^  Why,  you  great  gaby  I  You  have  just  said  it  was  the  night  before 
he  went  to  be  maixted !'' 

'^  I  don't  eare ;  she  did.  After  he  was  gone,  I  saw  her  lift  up  her 
hands  and  her  face  in  ecstasy^  and  say  he  ooukl  never  know  how  much 
she  loved  him  until  she  was  his  wife.  Be  you  Tory  sure,  Joyce,  many  a 
love  passage  had  passed  between  them  two:  but  I  suppose  when  my 
lady  was  thrown  in  his  way  he  couldn't  resist  her  rank  and  her  beauty, 
and  the  old  love  was  cast  over.  It  is  in  the  nai»re  ci  man  to  be  fickle, 
^eeialiy  those  that  ean  boast  of  their  own  good  lodss,  like  Mr.  CarlyleJ* 

''  Mr.  Carijle's  not  fidde." 

'^  I  can  tell  yon.  some  more  yet;.  Two  or  three  days  after  that.  Miss 
Corny  came  up  to  our  house  with  the  news  of  his.  marriage.  I  was  in 
mistress's  bedroom,  and  they  were  in  the  roam  underneath,  the  windows 
open,  and  I  heard  Miss  Corny  tell  the  tale,  for  I  was  leaning  out.  Up 
came  Miss  Bavbaca  upon  an  excuse  and  flew  into  her  room,  and  I  went 
iikto  the  corridor;  A  few  moments,  and  I  heard  a  noise :  it  was  a  sort 
of  wail,  or  groan,  and  I  opened  the  doof  sofbly,  fearing  she  m^ht  he 
finnting.  Joyce^  if  my  heart  never  ached  for  anybody  before^  it  ached 
then.  She  was  lying  on  the  floor,  her  hands  wri&ed  together,,  and!  her 
jMKHT  face  aU  white,  like  one  in  mortal  agony.  I'd  have  given  a  quarter's 
wages  to  be  able  to  say  a  word  of  comfort  to  her ;  but  I  didn't  dare 
interfere  with  sneh  sorrow  aa  that.  I  came  out  again  and  idint  the  door 
without  her  seeing  me." 

^^  How  thorottghly  stupid  she  miut  have  beenl"  uttered  Joyce :  ^^  to 
go  earing  for  one  who  did  not  care  for  her," 

^  I  tell  you,  Joyce,  you  don't  knew  that  he  did  not  care.  You  are  as 
obstinate  as  the  justice  I  And  I  wi^  to  goodness  you  wouldn't  inter* 
mpt  me.  They  came  up  here  to  pay  ihe  wedding  visit,  master,  mistress^ 
and  she ;  came  in  state  in  the  grand  chariot,  witk  the  coachman  and 
Jasper:  if  yon  hove  got  any  memory  at  all,  yon  can't  fail  to  reoc^lect 
it;  Miss  Barbara  remained  beluad  at  East  Lynne  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  day." 

^  I  remendser  it." 

*'  I  was  sent  to  fetch  her  home  in  the  evening,  Jaa^er  being  oiit»  I 
came  the  field  way ;  for  the  dust  by  the  road  was  enough  to  smother 
Otte^  and  at  tiie  last  stile  but  one,  what  do  yon  think  I  came  upon  ?" 

Joyce  lifted  her  eyes^     <'  A  snake,  peihaps." 

''I  came  upott  Miss  Barbasa  and  Mr;  CsAjie.  What  had  passed, 
nobody  knows  hot  themsehres;     She  was  leanuig  ber  back  against  the 
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stile,  crying ;  low,  soft  sobs  breaking  from  her,  like  one  might  expect  to 
hear  from  a  breaking  heart.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  reproaching 
him,  as  if  some  explanation  had  passed,  and  I  heard  him  say  that  from 
henceforth  they  could  only  be  brother  and  sister.  I  spoke  soon,  for  fear 
they  should  see  me,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  got  over  the  stile.  Miss  Barbara 
said  to  him  that  he  need  not  come  any  farther,  but  he  just  held  out  bis 
arm  and  came  with  her  to  our  back  gate.  I  went  on  then  to  open  ihe 
door,  and  I  saw  him  with  his  head  bent  down  to  her,  and  her  two  hands 
held  in  his.     We  don't  know  how  it  was  between  them,  I  tell  you." 

"  At  any  rate  she  is  a  downright  fool  to  suffer  herself  to  love  him  still!' 
uttered  Joyce,  indignantly. 

'^  So  she  is,  but  she  does  do  it.  She'll  often  steal  out  to  the  g^te  aboot 
the  time  she  knows  he'll  be  passing,  and  watch  him  by,  not  letting  luin 
see  her.  It  is  nothing  but  her  unhappiness,  her  jealousy  of  Lady  Isabel, 
that  makes  her  cross :  I  assure  you,  Joyce,  in  this  past  year  she  bas  so 
changed  that  she's  not  like  the  same  person.  If  Mr.  Carlyle  should  eTer 
get  tired  of  my  lady,  and " 

"  Wilson !"  harshly  interrupted  Joyce.  "  Have  the  goodness  to  recol- 
lect yourself." 

'<  What  have  I  siud  now?  Nothing  but  truth.  Men  are  shamefiilly 
fickle,  husbands  worse  than  sweethearts,  and  I'm  sure  l*m  not  thinking 
of  anything  wrong.  But  to  go  back  to  the  argument  that  we  began 
with — I  say  that  if  anything  happened  to  my  lady,  Miss  Barbara,  as  sore 
as  fate,  would  step  into  her  shoes." 

"  Nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  her,"  returned  Joyce,  with  com- 
posure. 

^'  I  hope  it  is  not,  now  or  later — for  the  sake  of  this  dear  little  bno- 
cent  thing  upon  my  lap,"  went  on  the  undaunted  Wilson.  '^  She  woold 
not  make  a  very  kind  stepmother,  for  it  is  certain  that  where  the  first 
wife  has  been  hated,  her  children  won't  be  loved.  She  would  turn  ISi* 
Carlyle  against  them ^" 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Wilson,"  interrupted  Joyce,  in  a  firm,  TUiinis- 
takable  tone,  '*  if  you  think  to  pursue  these  sort  of  topics  at  East  LyniWi 
I  shall  inform  my  lady  that  you  are  unsuitable  for  the  situation." 

"  I  dare  say!" 

"  And  you  know  that  when  I  make  up  my  mind  to  a  thing,  I  do  it,* 
continued  Joyce.  "Miss  Carlyle  may  well  say  you  have  the  longest 
tongue  in  West  Lynne :  but  you  might  have  the  g^ace  to  know  thst 
this  subject  is  one  more  unsuitable  to  it  than  another,  whether  you  m 
eating  Mr.  Hare's  bread,  or  whether  you  are  eating  Mr.  Carlyle's.  An- 
other word,  Wilson :  it  appears  to  me  that  you  have  carried  on  a  prying 
system  in  Mrs.  Hare's  house :  do  not  attempt  such  a  thing  in  this." 

"  You  were  always  one  of  the  straitlaced  sort,  Joyce,"  cried  Wibon, 
laughing  good  humouredly.  ''  But  now  that  I  have  had  my  say  out,  I 
shall  stop  :  and  you  need  not  fear  I  should  be  such  a  simpleton  as  to  go 
prattling  of  this  kind  of  thing  to  the  servants." 

Now  just  fancy  this  conversation  penetrating  to  Lady  Isabel!  She 
heard  it,  every  word.  It  is  all  very  well  to  oppose  the  argument, 
**  Who  attends  to  the  gossip  of  servants  ?"  Let  me  tell  you  it  d^pooA 
upon  what  the  subject  may  be,  whether  the  gossip  is  attended  to,  or  not 
It  might  not,  and  indeed  would  not,  have  made  so  great  an  in^reanoa 
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upon  her  had  she  been  in  strong  health,  but  she  was  weak,  feverish,  in  a 
stote  of  partial  delirium :  and  she  hastily  took  up  the  idea  that  Archibald 
Carlyle  had  never  loved  her,  that  he  had  admired  her  and  made  her  his 
wife  in  his  ambition,  but  that  his  heart  had  been  given  to  Barbara  Hare. 

A  pretty  state  of  excitement  she  worked  herself  into  as  she  lay  there, 
jealousy  and  fever,  ay,  and  love  too,  playing  pranks  with  her  brain.  It 
was  near  the  dinner  hour,  and  when  Mr.  Carlyle  entered,  he  was  startled 
to  see  her:  her  pallid  cheeks  were  burning  with  a  red  hectic,  and  her 
eyes  glistened  with  fever. 

"  Isabel !  you  are  worse !"  he  uttered,  approaching  her  with  a  quick 
step. 

She  partially  rose  irom  the  sofa,  and  clasped  hold  of  him  in  her  emo- 
tion. "  Oh,  Archibald  !  Archibald !"  she  uttered,  "  don't  marry  her !  I 
could  not  rest  in  my  grave." 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  puzzled  astonishment,  believed  her  to  be  labouring 
under  some  temporary  hallucination,  the  result  of  weakness.  He  set 
himself  to  soothe  her,  but  it  seemed  that  she  could  not  be  soothed.  She 
burst  into  a  storm  of  tears,  and  began  again:   wild  words. 

"  She  would  ill-treat  my  child  ;  she  would  draw  your  love  from  it,  and 
from  my  memory.     Archibald,  you  must  not  marry  her." 

'^  You  must  be  speaking  from  the  influence  of  a  dream,  Isabel,"  he 
soothingly  said ;  ^'  you  have  been  asleep,  and  are  not  yet  awake.  Be 
still,  and  recollection  will  return  to  you.     There,  love  ;  rest  upon  me." 

"  To  think  of  her  as  your  wife  brings  pain  enough  to  kill  me,"  she 
continued  to  reiterate.  **  Promise  me  that  you  wUl  not  marry  her : 
Archibald,  promise  it !" 

"  I  will  promise  you  anything  in  reason,"  he  replied,  bewildered  with 
her  words,  '^  but  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  my  marrying  any  one,  Isabel :  you  are  my  wife." 

'*  But  if  I  die  ?  I  may;  you  know  I  may  ;  and  many  think  I  shall — 
do  not  let  her  usurp  my  place." 

"  Indeed  she  shall  not — whoever  you  may  be  talking  of.  What  have 
you  been  dreaming  ?     Who  is  it  that  is  troubling  your  mind  ?" 

"  Archibald,  do  you  need  to  ask  ?  Did  you  love  no  one  before  you 
married  me?  Perhaps  you  have  loved  her  since — perhaps  you  love  her 
still?" 

Mr.  Carlyle  began  to  discern  "  method  in  her  madness."  He  changed 
his  cheering  tone  to  one  of  grave  earnestness.  '^  Of  whom  do  you  speak, 
Isabel?" 

"  Of  Barbara  Hare." 

He  knitted  his  brow;  he  was  both  annoyed  and  vexed.  Whatever 
had  put  this  bygone  nonsense  into  his  wife's  head  p  He  quitted  the  sofa, 
where  he  had  been  supporting  her,  and  stood  upright  before  her,  calm, 
dignified,  almost  solemn  in  his  seriousness. 

^'  Isabel,  what  notion  you  can  possibly  have  picked  up  about  myself 
and  Barbara  Hare,  I  am  unable  to  conceive.  I  never  loved  Barbara 
Hare ;  I  never  entertained  the  faintest  shadow  of  love  for  her ;  either 
before  my  marriage  or  since.  You  must  tell  me  what  has  given  rise  to 
this  idea  in  your  mind." 

"  But  she  loved  you." 

A  moment's  hesitation ;  for  of  course  Mr.  Carlyle  was  conscious  that 
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f  be  had ;  bvt,  taking  all  the  mncamstaiicea  ifllto  tomUien^n,  wiom  c^ 
mttr  how  fae  learnt  the  £Kt,  he  eoald  not  ia  honoor  aclnio«4e«^e  itef«a 
to  hiB  Wife.  ^^  If  it  was  aey  Isabel,  she  was  move  ivprehensibly  feotiil 
than  I  siioulii  have  gvren  Barbara's  good  eeaee  credit  for:  »  wotaan  m&f 
almost  as  well  losa  hersetf,  as  suffer  henetf  t»  iofe,  aneoaglit.  if  ske  did 
nve  her  loee  to  me,  I  ean  onlj  say  I  was  entirely  uneonseioas  of  it 
Believe  me,  you  have  as  much  cause  to  be  jealous  of  Cornelia,  as  ym 
have  of  BarJ^ura  Hare." 

Isabel  sighed :  it  was  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  her  breathings  gP^®*^  ealmer. 
She  felt  ioexpvessibly  reassured.  Mr.  Carlyle  beot  his  head,  and  spoke 
in  a  tender,  though  a  pained  tone. 

<<  I  had  not  thought  that  the  past  year  was  quite  thfown  away.  What 
proof  can  a  man  giye,  of  true  and  earnest  love,  that  I  kav>e  not  gnwu 
to  you  r 

She  looked  up,  her  eyelashes  wet  with  eontriiaon,  took  his  han^  and 
held  it  between  hers.  "  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  ArchibdM :  the  trcnMs 
and  the  doubt  would  not  have  arisen  had  I  cared  for  you  leas." 

He  smiled  again,  his  own  fond  smile,  and  beot  lower.  ^*  And  nowtsfl 
me  what  put  this  into  your  brain  ?" 

An  impulse  rose  within  her  that  she  would  tell  him  all ;  ihm  few  words 
dropped  by  Susan  and  Joyce  twelve  naonths  before,  the  con^'iersatioii  she 
had  just  overheard ;  but,  in  that  ntoment  of  renewed  confidence,  it  did 
appear  to  her  that  she  must  have  been  very  fooli^  to  attach  importaaes 
to  it — that  a  sort  of  humiliation,  in  listening  to  the  converse  of  servants, 
was  reflected  on  her,  and  she  remained  silent. 

^'  Has  any  one  been  striving  to  bias  your  mind  against  me  ?"  he  re- 
sumed. 

^<  Archibald  I  no.     Would  any  one  dare  to  do  it  P* 

^<  Then  did  you  dream? — and  could  not  forget  it  on  awaking  ^ 

''  I  do  sometimes  dream  strange  things,  especially  in  my  feveridi  afi(er- 
noon  sleeps.  I  think  I  am  a  little  delirious  at  times,  Archibald,  and  do 
not  know  what  is  real,  and  what  foncy.^ 

The  answer,  while  expressing  correctly  her  physical  state,  was  aa 
evasive  one,  but  not  evasively  did  it  Ml  on  the  ear  of  Mr.  Cariyle.  It 
presented  to  him  the  only  probable  sohiticm  of  the  enigma,  and  he  nevet 
thought  to  question  it. 

*^  Don't  have  any  more  of  these  dreams,  if  you  ean  help  it^"  he  ssidL 
^<  Regard  them  for  vdhat  they  are — illusions — ^neither  pleasast  for  yoi, 
nor  fair  to  me.  I  am  bound  to  you  by  fond  ties  as  well  as  by  kgdi 
ones,  remember,  Isahel ;  and  it  is  out  of  Barbara  Hare's  pyw^er  to  step 
between  us." 

There  never  was  a  passion  in  this  world,  there  never  iviM  be  oae^  so 
fantastic,  so  delusive,  so  powerful  as  jealousy.  Mr.  Carlyle  dismissed  the 
episode  from  his  thoughts ;  he  believed  his  wife's  emotion  to  have  arisea 
simply  from  a  feverish  dream,  and  never  supposed  but  that,  with  the 
dream,  its  recollection  would  pass  away  from  her.  Not  so.  ImpUdtlj 
relying  upon  her  husband's  words  at  the  moment,  foeling  quite  asluuned 
at  net  own  suspicion,  Lady  Isabel  afterwards  suflpi^ed  the  nnha^^  fett 
to  regain  its  influence :  the  ill-starred  revelations  of  Wilson  reasserted 
their  power,  overmastering  the  denial  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  Shakspeare  calb 
jeak)usy  yellow  and  green :  I  think  it  may  be  caUed  black  and  white;  for 
it  most  assuredly  views  white  as  black,  and  black  as  white.     The  mosi 


fanciful  surmises  wear  the  aspect  of  truihi  tha  gseaAegt  iBayvobabilities 
apposx  M  cosuui3t«tt  realiiiiefi,  JNbit  ABotbcic  wood  asiik  ihabol  to*  ker 
husband;  and  ifbe  fedUng — ^3rou  will  understuul  tiauii  if  vouliape  bmk 
been  foolish  enough  to  sun  yourself  in  its  delights-^only  caused  bill 
to  grow  more  attach^  ta  hia,  t^  b^  mora  eager  iox  Im  W«.  But  oer- 
taia  it  if ^  that  Barbara  Bare  dwelt  on  bar  heart  like  aa  ixumbiMi. 


ni. 

<^  BarbabAi  how  fine  tihe  day  seems !" 

'^  It  is  a  beautiful  day,  mamma." 

"  I  do  think  I  should  be  aU  the  better  for  going  out." 

"I  am  supe  you  would,  mamma,"  waa  Barbara's  answer,  *'Ifyou 
went  out  morei  you  would  find  the  benefit:  every  fine  day  you  ought  to 
do  so." 

"  But  I  have  not  spirits  for  it,  deax,"  sighed  Mr«,  Hare,  "The  first 
bright  days  of  spzing,  the  first  warm  days  of  summer,  always  did  hav«  an 
ei^hilarating  efieet  upon  me,  even  when  I  was  in  health.  I  think  I  must 
go  out  to-day.  Xhere's  your  papa  in  the  garden:  ask  him  if  it  wUl  be 
convenient." 

Barbara  was  daxting  o£^  but  arrested  her  steps  for  a  moment.  "  Mamma, 
you  have  been  talking  these  three  weeks  of  buying  the  new  dresses  and 
other  things  that  we  require:  why  not  do  so  to-day?" 

"  Well — I  don't  know,"  hesitated  Mrs.  Hare,  in  the  irresolution  natural 
to  her. 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  will  not  find  a  better  oppoxtunity,"  And  away  went 
Barbara. 

Justice  Hare  was  in  his  front  garden,  imperiously  pointing  out  to  hit 
aervant,  Beznamin,  something  which  had  not  been  done  according  to  his 
directions.  Benjamin  fulfilled  the  duties  of  coachman  and  groom  at  the 
Grove,  filling  up  his  spare  time  with  gardening.  He  was  a  married  man, 
and  slept  at  hoiiae»  though  he  took  his  meals  in  the  house ;  coming  to  it 
early,  and  going  awaylate^  The  justice  was  in  his  dressing-gown  and 
wig,  and  was  working  himself  into  a  passion  when  Barbara  approached. 
She  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  children  not  afraid  of  her  father:  Bar- 
bara stood  ia  awe  of  him,  but  not  so  utterly  as  the  others. 

"Papa." 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  the  justice,  turning  round  his  portly 
person, 

"  Mamma  thinks  that  it  would  do  her  good  to  go  out  this  fine  day. 
Can  we  have  the  carriage?" 

The  justice  paused  before  he  answered,  and  looked  up  at  the  sky. 
"Where  does  she  want  to  be  off  to?" 

"  We  wish  to  do  some  shopping,  please  papa.  Only  in  West  Lynne,'* 
hastily  added  Barbara,  seeing  a  cloud  rise  on  the  paternal  countenance. 
"  Not  at  Lynneborough," 

"  And  your  mamma  thinks  I  am  going  to  drive  her  V^  cried  Justice 
Hare.  "  I'd  see  the  shops  further,  first.  The  last  time  you  and  she  went 
into  one,  you  kept  me  waiting  an  hour  and  a  half." 
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*^  Benjamin  can  drive  us,  papa." 

Mr.  Hare  strode  pompously  across  the  grass  to  the  dining-room  window, 
threw  it  up,  and  addressed  his  wife.  Barbara  drew  close,  and  stood 
timidly  at  ms  side. 

"  Do  you  say  you  want  to  go  shopping  to-day,  Anne  ?** 

^'Not  particularly  to-day,"  was  the  meek  answer,  meekly  delivered; 
<'  any  day  will  do  for  it.     Did  you  think  of  using  the  carriage  yourself?'' 

^*  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  justice.  The  fact  is,  he  had  not  thooglit 
about  it  at  all ;  but  he  liked  every  scheme,  every  movement  to  be  pro- 
posed by  himself,  to  be  regulated  by  his  own  will. 

'^  The  day  is  so  fine  that  I  think  1  ought  to  take  advantage  of  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Hare.     "  And  Barbara  must  have  her  summer  dresses  bought." 

*^  She's  always  having  dresses  bought,"  g^wled  the  justice. 

"Oh,  papa!     I " 

^'  Silence,  young  lady.     You  have  twice  as  many  as  you  need." 

*'  Perhaps,  Richard,  I  might  manage  to  walk  in  and  back,  without 
being  much  fatigued,  if  you  cannot  spare  me  the  carriage,"  said  Mrs. 
Hare,  gently. 

'^  And  have  you  laid  up  for  a  week !  What  next  ?  The  idea  of  your 
walking  into  West  Lynne  and  back !  that  would  be  a  piece  of  folly." 

The  justice  shut  down  the  window,  and  strode  back  to  Benjamio, 
leaving  Mrs.  Hare  and  Barbara  at  an  uncertainty :  were  they  to  go,  (v 
were  they  not  ?     Barbara  went  in-doors  to  her  mother. 

'^  Barbara,  dear,  I  wonder  where  your  papa  was  thinking  of  gomg  in 
the  carriage  ?" 

'*  I  don't  believe  he  was  going  anywhere,"  replied  independent  Vva 
Barbara. 

«  Oh,  child !" 

'^  Well,  I  don't.  Only  he  always  must  oppose  everybody.  Mamma, 
I  do  think  you  might  walk  in,  and  we  could  come  back  in  one  of  Cob's 
flys." 

Mrs.  Hare  shook  her  head.  ''  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  walk  qmtewell 
one  way,  Barbara :  but  I  should  not  think  of  doing  so,  unless  you  papa 
approved." 

jBarbara  was  looking  from  the  window.  She  saw  Benjamin  gather  ip 
his  garden  tools  and  put  them  away.  He  then  crossed  to  the  nanov 
side-path  which  led  down  by  the  house  to  the  back,  where  the  stiUes 
were  situated.     Barbara  ran  through  the  hall  and  intercepted  him. 

'^  Has  papa  given  any  orders  about  the  carriage,  Benjamin  ?" 

^^  Yes,  miss.  I  am  to  drive  you  and  mistress  into  West  Lynne.  I 
was  to  get  ready  directly,  he  said." 

Back  waltzed  Barbara.  **  Mamma,  it  is  all  right :  Benjamin  is  gone 
to  get  the  carriage  ready.  You  would  like  a  bit  of  luncheon  bef<ne  yoa 
go  ?     I  will  order  in  the  tray." 

'^  Anything  you  please,  dear,"  said  the  sweet-tempered,  gentle  woman. 
''  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  feel  glad  to  go  out  to-day  :  perhaps,  beeaoie 
it  is  so  lovely." 

Benjamin  made  ready  his  carriage  and  himself,  drove  out  of  the  VbA 
at  the  back,  and  brought  the  carriage  round  to  the  £ront  g^te.  As  Un* 
Hare  and  Barbara  went  down  the  path,  Mr.  ELare  was  in  the  garden  sdD. 
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'<  Thank  you,  Richard/'  she  said  as  she  passed  him,  a  loving  smile  light- 
ing her'  delicate  face. 

*'  Mind  you  are  home  by  the  dinner  hour,  and  don't  let  Barbara  spend 
too  much  money,"  cried  the  justice,  in  return.  But  he  was  not  polite 
enough  to  go  and  hand  them  in. 

The  carriage— or  phaeton,  as  it  was  often  called — was  a  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  concern,  like  many  country  things  are  apt  to  be.  A  small  box 
in  front  for  the  driver,  and  a  wide  seat  with  a  head  behind,  accommo- 
dating Barbara  well  between  them  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hare  both  sat  in 
it.  Mr.  Hare,  however,  generally  drove,  himself,  taking  no  servant.  The 
head  was  down  to-day,  but  it  was  found  convenient  in  rainy  weather; 
and  there  were  a  double  set  of  poles,  so  that  one  horse  or  a  pair  might  be 
driven  in  it.  Very  rarely,  never  unless  they  were  going  a  distance,  was 
a  pair  used  :  the  long-tailed,  black  coach  horses  were  taken  out  in  turn, 
for  the  justice  kept  but  that  pair;  and  a  saddle-horse  for  himself. 

Benjamin  drew  the  rug  carefully  over  his  mistress's  knees — the  ser- 
vants did  not  like  Mr.  Hare,  but  would  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  her 
— ascended  to  his  box,  and  drove  them  to  their  destination,  the  linen- 
draper's.  It  was  an  excellent  shop,  situated  a  little  beyond  the  office  of 
Mr.  Carlyle,  and  Mrs.  Hare  and  Barbara  were  soon  engaged  in  that  oc- 
cupation, said  to  possess  for  all  women  a  fascination.  They  had  been 
deep  in  it  about  an  hour,  when  Mrs.  Hare  discovered  that  her  bag  was 
missing. 

''  I  must  have  left  it  in  the  carriage,  Barbara.  Go  and  bring  it,  will 
you,  my  dear  ?     The  pattern  of  that  silk  is  in  it." 

Barbara  went  out.  The  carriage  and  Benjamin  and  the  sleek  old 
horse  were  all  waiting  drowsily  together.  Barbara  could  not  see  the  bag, 
and  she  appealed  to  the  servant. 

'^  Find  mamma's  bag,  Benjamin.  It  must  be  somewhere  in  the  car- 
riage." 

Benjamin  got  off  his  box,  and  began  to  search.  Barbara  waited, 
gazing  listlessly  down  the  street.  The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly,  and 
its  rays  fell  upon  the  large  cable  chain  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  saunter'* 
ing  idly  up  the  pavement,  making  its  gold  links  and  its  drooping  seal  and 
key  glitter,  as  they  crossed  his  waistcoat.  It  shone  also  upon  the  ena- 
melled gold  studs  of  his  shirt  front,  making  them  glitter ;  and  as  he  sud- 
denly raised  his  ungloved  hand,  a  white  hand,  to  stroke  his  moustache^ 
by  which  action  you  may  know  a  vain  man — a  diamond  ring  that  he  wore 
gleamed  with  a  light  that  was  positively  dazzling.  Involuntarily  Barbara 
thought  of  the  description  her  brother  Richard  had  given  of  certain 
dazzling  jewels  worn  by  another. 

She  watched  him  advance.  He  was  a  handsome  man  of,  perhaps, 
seven  or  eight-and-twenty,  tall,  slender,  and  well  made,  his  eyes  and  hair 
black.  A  very  pleasant  expression  sat  upon  his  countenance,  and  on  the 
left  hand  he  wore  a  light  buff  kid  glove,  and  was  swinging  its  fellow  by 
the  fingers,  apparently  in  deep  thought,  as  he  softly  whistled  to  himself. 
But  for  the  great  light  cast  at  that  moment  by  the  sun,  Barbara  might 
not  have  noticed  the  jewellery,  or  connected  it  in  her  mind  with  the  other 
jewellery  in  that  unhappy  secret. 

"  Halloa!  Thorn,  is  that  you?     Just  step  over  here!" 
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The  speaker  was  Otway  Bethel,  who  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  ibe 
street ;  the  spoken-to,  the  gentleman  with  the  jewelle^.  But  the  Jatter 
was  in  a  brown  study,  and  did  not  hear.  Bethel  cidbd  oat  agruo, 
louder. 

«  Captain  Thorn !" 

That  was  heard.  Captain  Thorn  nodded^  and  tamed  abart*  ofiF  aoross 
Ae  street.  Barbara  stood  like  one  in  a  dream,  her  brain,  her  nund^hsr 
&ncy  all  a  confused  nass  together. 

"Here's  the  bag.  Miss  Barbara.     It  had  got  among^  tfa»  foi&  of  db 

mmtm  " 
^* 

Benjamin  held  it  out  to  her,  but  she  took  no  notice:  slw  was  unan- 
seiousof  all  external  things,  save  one.  That  she  beheld  th«-  ebsI  murdenr 
of  Hallijohn,  she  entertained  no  manner  of  doubiL  In  eveiy  pardeabr 
he  tallied  with  the  description  gvmn  bj  Bichard  :  tdJ^  dark;  wn,  fisad- 
some,  delicate  hands,  jewellery,  and— Captain  Thoiii  1'  fiaih«^8  cfeeb 
grew  white,  and  her  heart  turned  sick. 

<<  The  bag,  Miss  Barbam." 

Away  tore  Barbara,  leaving  Benjamin  and  ikxe  hwLg  in  wondtet  Sfae 
had  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Wainwright  the  snrgeoa  at  a.  little  ^ftnw^«^ 
9jp%d  towards  him. 

^Mr.  Wainwright,"  began  she,  forgetting^  ceremony  in  bstragitifciaB, 
'^you  see  that  gentleman,  talking  to  Otway  BetheL     Who  mlmF 

Mr.  Wainwright  had  to  put  his  glasses  across  the  bridg^e  of  UsiM 
before  he  oeuld  answer,  for  he  was  short  sighted;  ^^Hbrnt?-  iAf.  it  is  a 
Captain  Thorn.     He  is  visiting  the  Herberts^  I  believe," 

<<  Where  does  he  come  from  p  Where  does  he  live?"  saitttatsiBar- 
bani,  in  her  eagerness. 

'<  I  don't  know  anything  about  him.  I  saiw  him  thia^  moflBiagvitii 
young  Smith,  and  he  told  me  he  was  a  friend  of  the  Hesrfoertit  Ton  are 
not  looking  well.  Miss  Barbara." 

She  made  no  answer.  Captain  Thorn  and  Mr.  Bethel  cams  idking 
down  the  street,  and  the  latter  saluted  her,  but  she  was  too  andi  son- 
fvsed  to  respond  to  rt.  Mr^  Wainwright  then  wished  her  good  dsy^tad 
Barbara  walked  slowly  back.  Mrs»  Hare  was  appearing^  at  the- shop 
doer. 

**  My  dear,  how  long  you  are !     Cannot  the  bag  be  found  If 

'*  I  went  to  speak  to  Mr.  Wainwright,"  answered  Barbara^  flBecltf» 
oally  taking  the  bag  from  Benjamin  and  giving  it  to  her  mother,  ha 
whole  heart  and  eyes  still  absorbed  with  that  one  object,  moving  am^is 
the  distance. 

"  You  look  pale,  child.     Are  you  well  P" 

^  Oh  yes,  quite.     Let  us  get  our  shopping  over,  nuunnuu" 

She  moved  on  to  their  places  at  the  counter  as  she  spoke^  eager  to 
*'  get  it  over  "  and  be  at  home,  that  she  might  have  time  for  thought 
Mrs.  Hare  wondered  what  had  come  to  her:  the  pleased  interest,  disphyed 
in  their  purchases  previously,  was  now  gone;  and  she  sat  inattentiTe  and 
absorbed. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  it  is  only  waiting  for  you  to  choose.  WUch  ef  tin 
two  silks  will  you  have  p" 

"  Either.     Any.     Take  which  you  like,  mamma;'' 
[^  Barbara,  what  has  come  to  you  ?" 
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^^I  beliefTQ  I  am  tire^"  said  Barbara^  with  a  foraed  laugh,  as  she 
oorapelled  herself  to  pay  some  sort  of  attentioiu  '^  I  don't  like  the  greea.: 
I  will  take  the  other  J' 

They  arriyed  at  hcMHAk.  Barbara  got  just  five  minutes  alone  in  her 
chamber,  before  the  dinner  waft  on  the  table.  All  the  conduMon  shecouU 
eome  to,  was,  thatsAe  ooulddo  nothings  save  tell  the  facts  to  Arohibald 
Cadyle; 

Hbw  should  she  eontrive  to  see  him  ?.  l^e  business  might,  admit  of  no 
delay.  She  supposed  she  must  go  to  East  Lynne  that  evening:  but 
where  would  be  her  excuse  for  it  at  home  ?  Puzzling  over  it,  she  went 
down  to  dinner.  During  the  meal,  Mrs.  Hare  began  talking  of  some  silk 
ahe  had  purchased  for  a'  mantle.  She  should,  have  it.  made  like  Miss 
Carlyle's  new  one  :  when  Miss  Carlyle  was  at  the  Grove  the.  other  day, 
about  Wilson's  diaracter,  she  had  offered  hec  the  pattern,  ftnd  she,. Mrs. 
Hare,  would  send,  one  of.  the  servants  up  for  it  after  dinner.. 

^^  Oh,  mamma,  let  me  go  !*'  burst  forth  Baxbara.  And  so  vehemently 
spoke  she,  that  the  justice  paused  in.  his  carving^,  and  demanded  what 
ailed  her.     Barbara  made  some  timid  excuse^ 

*'-Her  eagerness  ia  natural,  Biohaid,''  smiled  Mrs.  Hara  ^'  Barbara 
thinks^  she  shall  get  a  poeqp  at  the  baby>  I  expect.  All.  young  folks  ai» 
fond  of  babies.*^ 

Barbara's  face  flushed  crimson:  but  she  did  not  coutradiet  the  opinioB. 
She  oould  not  eat  her  dinner :  she  waa  too  full  of  poor  Richard :  she 
played  with  it,  and  then  sent  away  her  plate,  nearly  untouched. 

^^  That's  through  the  finery  ^e  has  been  baying,."  pronounced  Justice 
Hare.     ^*  Her  head  is;  stuffed  up  with  it.'' 

No  opposition  was  offered  to  Barbara's  going  to  East  Lynne.  She 
reached  it  just  as>  liieir  dinner  waa  over.  It  was:  for.  Miss  Carlyle  she 
ssked. 

'^  Miss  Carlyle  is  not  at  home,  miss.  She  is  spending  the  day  out ;  and 
my  lady  does  not  receive  visitors-  yet" 

It  was  a  sort  of  checkmate.  Barbara  was  compelled  to  say  she  would 
see  Mr.  Carlyle.  Peter  ushered  her  into  the  dbawingrroom,  and  Mr. 
Carlyle  came  to  her. 

^'  1  am  so  very  sorry  to  disturb  you ;  to  have  asked  for  you,"  began 
Barbara,  with  a  burning  face,  for  somehow^  a  certain  evening  interview  of 
hers  with  him,  twelve  months  before,  was  disagreeably  present,  to  her. 
Never,  since  that  evening  of  agitation,  had  Barbara  suffered  herself  to 
betray  emotion  to  Mr.  Carlyle :  her  manners  to  him  had  been  calm, 
courteous,  and  indifferent.  And  she  now  mora  frequently  called  him 
"  Mr.  Carlyle  "  than  "  Archibald." 

'^  Take  a  seat,  take  a  seat,  Barbara." 

<<  I  asked  for  Miss  Carlyle,"  she  continued,  ^^  for  mamma  is  in  want  of 
a  pattern  that  she  promised  to  lend  her;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  you 
I  wished  to  see.  You  remember  the  Lieutenant  Thorn,  whom  Richard 
spoke  of  as  being  the  real  criminal  ?" 

«  Yes." 

"  I  think  he  is  at  West  Ljmne." 

Mr.  Cariyle  was  aroused  to  eager  interest  "He!  That  same 
Thorn  ?" 

"  It  can  be  no  other.     Mamma  and  I  were  shopping  to-day,  and  I 
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went  out  for  her  bag  which  she  had  left  in  the  carria^.  While  Benjamla 
was  getting  it,  I  saw  a  stranger  coming  up  the  street ;  a  tall,  good-look- 
ing, dark-haired  man,  with  a  conspicuous  gold  chain  and  studs.  The  sun 
was  full  upon  him,  causing  the  ornaments  to  shine,  especially  a  diamond 
ring  which  he  wore,  for  he  had  one  hand  raised  to  his  face.  The  thought 
flashed  over  me,  '  That  is  just  like  the  description  Richard  gave  of  the 
man  Thorn.'  Why  the  idea  should  have  occurred  to  me  in  that  strange 
manner,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  most  assuredly  did  occur :  though  I  did 
not  really  suppose  him  to  be  the  same.  Just  then  I  heard  him  spoken  to 
by  some  one  on  the  other  side  the  street,  it  was  Otway  Bethel,  and  he 
called  him  Captain  Thorns 

<'  This  is  curious  indeed,  Barbara.  I  did  not  know  any  stranger  was 
at  West  Lynne. ' 

^'I  saw  Mr.  Wainwright,  and  asked  him  who  it  was.  He  said  a 
Captain  Thorn,  a  friend  of  the  Herberts.  A  Lieutenant  Thorn  four  or 
five  years  ago,  would  probably  be  Captain  Thorn  now." 

Mr.  Carlyle  nodded,  and  there  was  a  pause. 

*'  What  can  be  done  ?"  asked  Barbara. 

Mr.  Carlyle  was  passing  one  hand  over  his  brow ;  it  was  a  habit  of  his 
when  deep  in  thought.  *'  It  is  hard  to  say  what  is  to  be  done,  Barbara. 
The  description  you  give  of  this  man  certainly  tallies  with  that  giTen  by 
Richard.     Did  he  look  like  a  gentleman  ?" 

^'  Very  much  so.  A  remarkably  aristocratic-looking^  man/ as  it  stnick 
me. 

Mr.  Carlyle  again  nodded  assentingly.  He  remembered  Richard's 
words,  when  describing  the  other:  "an  out-and-out  aristocrat."  "Of 
course,  Barbara,  the  first  thing  must  be  to  try  and  ascertain  whether  it 
is  the  same,"  he  observed.  "  If  we  find  that  it  is,  then  we  must  delibe- 
rate upon  future  measures.  I  will  see  what  I  can  pick  up,  and  let  yoa 
know." 

Barbara  rose.  Mr.  Carlyle  escorted  her  across  the  hall,  and  then 
strolled  down  the  park  by  her  side,  deep  in  the  subject;  and  qmte un- 
conscious that  Lady  Isabel's  jealous  eyes  were  watching  them  firom  her 
dressing-room  window. 

"  You  say  he  seemed  intimate  with  Otway  Bethel  ?" 

"  As  to  being  intimate,  I  cannot  say.  Otway  Bethel  spoke  as  thongli 
he  knew  him." 

"  This  must  have  caused  excitement  to  Mrs.  Hare." 

'^  You  forget,  Archibald,  that  mamma  was  not  told  anything  about 
Thorn/'  was  the  answer  of  Barbara.  "  The  uncertainty  would  have 
worried  her  to  death.  All  Richard  said  to  her  was,  that  he  was  innocent 
that  it  was  a  stranger  who  did  the  deed,  and  she  asked  for  no  particulars: 
she  has  implicit  faith  in  Richard's  truth." 

"True;  I  did  forget,"  replied  Mr.  Carlyle.  "  I  wish  we  could  find  out 
some  one  who  knew  the  other  Thorn :  to  ascertain  that  they  were  the 
same  would  be  a  great  point  gained." 

He  went  as  far  as  the  park  gates  with  Barbara,  shook  hands,  and 
wished  her  good  evening.  Scarcely  had  she  departed,  when  Mr.  Cariyle 
saw  two  gentlemen  advancing  from  the  opposite  direction,  in  one  of 
whom  he  recognised  Tom  Herbert,  and  the  other — ^instinct  told  him— 
was  Captain  Thorn.     He  waited  till  they  came  up. 
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"  If  this  isn't  lucky,  seeing  you,"  cried  Mr.  Tom  Herbert,  who  was  a 
free-and-easy  sort  of  gentleman,  the  second  son  of  a  brother  justice  of 
Mr.  Hare's.  "  I  wish  to  goodness  you'd  give  us  a  draught  of  your  cider, 
Carlyle.  We  went  up  to  Beauchamp's  for  a  stroll,  but  found  them  all 
out;  and  I'm  awfully  thirsty.     Captain  Thorn,  Carlyle." 

Mr.  Carlyle  invited  them  to  his  house,  and  ordered  in  refreshments. 
Young  Herbert  coolly  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair  and  lit  a  cigar. 
"  Come,  Thorn,"  cried  he,  "  here's  a  weed  for  you." 

Captain  Thorn  glanced  towards  Mr.  Carlyle:  he  appeared  of  a  far 
more  gentlemanly  nature  than  Tom  Herbert. 

"  You'll  have  one  too,  Carlyle,"  said  Herbert,  holding  out  his  cigar- 
case.     **  Oh,  I  forgot;  you  are  a  muff;  don't  smoke  one  twice  in  a  year. 
I  say,  how's  Lady  Isabel  ?" 
«  Very  ill  still." 

**  By  Jove,  is  she,  though  ?  Tell  her  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  will  you, 
Carlyle.  But — I  say !  will  she  smell  the  smoke  ?"  asked  he,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  alarm  and  concern  in  his  face. 

Mr.  Carlyle  reassured  him  upon  the  point,  and  turned  to  Captain 
Thorn. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  this  neighbourhood?" 
Captain  Thorn  smiled.     "  I  only  reached  West  Lynne  yesterday." 
"You  were  never  here  before,  then?"  continued  Mr,  Carlyle,  setting 
down  the  last  as  a  probably  evasive  answer. 
"No." 

"  He  and  my  brother  Jack,  you  know,  are  in  the  same  regiment,"  put 
in  Tom  Herbert,  with  scant  ceremony.  "Jack  had  invited  him  down 
for  some  fishing  and  that,  and  Thorn  arrives.  But  he  never  sent  word 
he  was  coming,  you  see ;  Jack  had  given  him  up,  and  is  off  on  some  Irish 
expedition,  the  deuce  knows  where.  Precious  unlucky  that  it  should  have 
happened  so.     Thorn  says  he  shall  cut  short  his  stay,  and  go  again." 

The  conversation  turned  upon  fishing,  and  in  the  heat  of  argument 
the  stranger  mentioned  a  certain  pond,  and  its  famous  eels — "  the  Low 
Pond."  Mr.  Carlyle  looked  at  him,  speaking,  however,  in  a  careless 
manner. 

"  Which  do  you  mean?  We  have  two  ponds  not  far  apart,  each  called 
the  '  Low  Pond.' " 

"  I  mean  the  one  on  an  estate  about  three  miles  from  here :  Squire 
Thorpe's,  unless  I  am  mistaken." 

Mr.  Carlyle  smiled.  "  I  think  you  must  have  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood before,  Captain  Thorn.  Squire  Thorpe  is  dead,  and  the  property 
has  passed  to  his  daughter's  husband,  and  that  Low  Fond  was  filled  up 
three  years  ago." 

'"  I  have  heard  a  friend  mention  it,"  was  Captain  Thorn's  reply,  spoken 
in  *an  indifferent  tone,  though  he  evidently  wished  not  to  pursue  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  by  easy  degrees,  turned  the  conversation  upon  Swainson, 
the  place  whence  Richard  Hare's  Captain  Thorn  was  suspected  to  have 
come.  The  present  Captain  Thorn  said  he  knew  it  "  a  little,"  he  had 
once  been  "  staying  there  a  short  time."  Mr.  Carlyle  became  nearly 
convinced  that  Barbara's  suspicions  w6re  correct.  The  descnptions  cer- 
tainly agreed,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  in  the  most  minute  particulars. 
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The  man  before  him  wore  two  rings,  a  diamond — and  a  very  beantilal 
diamond,  too— on  the  one  hand ;  a  seal  ring  on  the  other ;  iiis  hands  were 
delieate  to  a  degree,  and  his  handkerchief,  a  cambric  one  of  rnmsna/fy 
fine  texture,  was  not  entirely  guiltless  of  scent.  Mr.  Carlyle  quitted  the 
room  for  a  moment,  and  summoned  Joyce  to  him. 
^^  My  lady  has  been  asking  for  you,  sir,"  said  Joyce. 
^  Tell  her  I  will  be  up  the  moment  these  gentlemen  leare.  Jcjco,' 
he  added,  '^find  an  excuse  to  come  into  the  room  presently;  you  cm 
bring  something  or  other  in;  I  want  you  to  look  at  this  stranger  who  is 
with  young  Mr.  Herbert.  Notice  him  well ;  i  fancy  yon  may  havesmi 
him  before."  * 

Mr.  Carlyle  returned  to  the  room,  leaving  Joyce  surprised.  Howefor, 
she  presently  followed,  taking  in  some  water,  and  ling^eFad  a  few  minotefl^ 
apparently  placing  the  things  on  the  table  in  better  order. 

When  the  twg  departed,  Mr.  Carlyle  caUed  Joyce,  before  "proom&ig 
to  his  wife's  room.     '^  Well  ?"  he  questioned,  ^'did  you  recognise  %xnP 
^'  Not  at  all,  sir.     He  seemed  quite  strange  to  me." 
^Cast  your  thoughts  back,  Joyce.     Did  you  never  see  him  in  ytais 
gone  by  ?" 

Joyce  looked  puzzled,  but  she  replied  in  the  negatire. 
''  Is  he  the  man,  think  you,  who  used  to  ride  over  from  'SwAmim  to 
see  Afy?" 

Joyce's  face  flushed  crimson.     ''  Oh,  sir !"  was  all  sbe  ntteied. 
'^  The  name  is  the  same,  Thorn :  I  thought  it  possible  the  menin^ 
be,"  observed  Mr.  Carlyle. 

'^^  Sir,  I  cannot  say.  I  never  sawthat  Captain  Thorn  faot  ence,  ud  I 
3ont  know — I  don't  know" — Joyce  spoke  slowly  and  witli  eonadentjai 
— ^'that  I  should  at  all  know  him  again.  'I  did  not'lMnkof  himiritfi 
I  looked  at  this  gentleman  ;  but  at  any  rate,  no  appcaranee  in  dusssi 
struck  upon  my  memory  as  being  familiar." 

So,  from  Joyce  Mr.  Carlyle  obtained  no  clue,  one  wiiy  or  4e«fter. 
The  following  day,  he  sought  out  Otway  BetheL 

^*  Are  you  intimate  with  that  Captain  Tharawbs  is  9ta3riiig  ivi&4B 
Herberts?"  asked  he. 

**  Yes,"  answered  Bethel,  derisively,  ^'  if  passing  a  coopie  dF  Iiobis  in 
his  company  can  constitute  intimacy.     That's  all  I  have  seen  of  Uuuni' 
**  Are  you  sure?"  pursued  Mr.  Carlyle. 

"  Sure !"  returned  Bethel;  "why,  what  sare  you  drivmjgiit  aow?  I 
called  in  at  Herbert's  the  night  before  last,  and  Tom  aBkedae  tsjtoY 
tbe  evening.  Thorn  had  just  come.  A  joHy  bout* we  had.;  cigarsSB 
cold  punch.** 

"Bethel,'*  said  Mr.  Carlyle,  dashing  to  the  point,  ^^is  it  iheThn 
who  used  go  after  Afy  Hallijohn  ?     Come,  you  can  tell  if  yoa  liks." 

Bethel  remained  dumb  for  a  moment,  apparently  wim  amasenKot 
"  What  a  confounded  lie  I"  uttered  he,  at  length.     "  Why,  it's  i 

that  Thorn  than What  Thorn  f "  he  broke  off,  abruptly. 

^"  You  are  equivocating,  Bethel.     The  Thorn  wbo  was  nnzed 
said  to  be — ^in  the  Hallijohn  affair.     Is  this  the  same  man?" 

*^  You  are  a  fool,  Carlyle :  which  is  what  I  neverixx)k  yon  to  he  ysJ*" 
was  Mr.  Bethel's  rejoinder,  spoke&  in  a  savage  tone.  *<  I  .iuive  ioUyoi 
tiiat  I  >never  knew  there  was  any  Thorn  mixed  up  with  A^  wi  i 
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should  like  to  know  why  my  word  is  not  to  be  believed  ?  I  never  saw 
Thorn  in  my  life  till  I  saw  himi  the  other  night  at  the  Herberts',  and  that 
I  would  take  an  oath  to,  if  put  to  it." 

Bethel  quitted  Mr.  Carlyle  with  the  last  word,  and  the  latter  gazed 
after  him,  revolving  points  in  his  brain.  The  mention  of  Thorn's  name 
(the  one  spoken  of  i^  Richard  Hare)  appeared  to  excite  some  sore  feel- 
ing in  Bethel's  mind,  arousing  it  to  irritation.  Mr.  Carlyle  remembered 
that  it  had  done  so  previously,  and  now  it  had  done  so  again  :  and  yet. 
Bethel  was  an  easy-natured  man  in  general,  far  better-tempered  thaa 
pnneipled.  Tbat  there  was  something  hidden,  some  mystery  connected 
with  the  affair,  Mr.  Carlyle  felt  sure,  but  he  could  not  attempt  so  much 
as  a  guess  at  what  it  might  be.  And  his  interview  with  Bethel  brou^t 
him  no  nearer  the  point  he  wished  to  find  out  —  whether  this  Tiiorn 
was  the  same  man.  Jn  walking  back  to  his  office,  he  'mat  Mr.  Tom 
Herbert. 

'*  Does  Captain  Thorn  purpose  making  a  long  stay  with  you  ?"  he 
stopped  him  to  inquire. 

"  He*s  gone  :  I  have  just  seen  him  off  Ijy  the  train^**  was  the  reply  of 
Tom  Herbert.  '^  It  seemed  rather  slow  work  for  htm  without  Jack,  so 
he  docked  hisTisit,  and  says  he'U  pay  us  one  when  Jack'«  to  the  fore." 

As  Mr.  Carlyle  went  home  to  dinner  that  evening,  he  entered  the 
Grove,  ostensibly  to  make  a  short  caH  on  Mm.  H««.  Barbara,  on  the 
tenterhooks  of  impatience,  accompanied  him  outside  when  he  departed^ 
and  "wtQked  down  the  pa^. 

***  What  have  joa'leaWDft?"  she  eagerly  asked. 

^'"Nothing  satisfactory/'  was  ibe  reply  of  Mr.  tUarlyle.  "**  And  <he 
man  lias  left  again.^ 

**TLeft  !•' uttered  Baifbara. 

^i&x.  Ca^lyie  explained.  He  tdld  her  how  they  ha9  come  to  Us 
house  ihe  previous  evening  after  Barbara's  departure,  and  'his  enxsounter 
widi  Tom  Serbert  that  day :  he  meutionecC  alsq,  ^his  interview  int!h 
Bethel. 

*'<]!an  he  lave  gone  on  puipose,  fearing  conseqnences  ?**  wondered 
Sarbara. 

•''Scarcely:  Ofwhy  should  he  have  comeP" 

'^  Yon  did  not  Buffer  any  word  to  escape  youlitst  nigfht,  causing  him 
to  nrapect  that  'he  i^as  doubted  ?" 

"  Not  any.    You  -would  make  a  bad  lawyer,  "Barbara.* 

"  Who  or  what  is  he?" 

<*  An  officer  in  her  Mi^ty's  iMrvice,  >in  Joha  Herbert's  regiment.  I 
ascertained  noviore.  Tom -said  hewa8<)f  good  iaxsa^.  But  I  cannot 
help  suspecting  it -is  tiiesame  mmk/* 

'^  Can  nothing  more  foe  done  F" 

"  Nothing,  in  the -present  stage  of  the  aiffair^"  concluded  Mr.  Carlyle, 
Mthe  (passed  lihiough  the  gate  Xo  continue  his  way.  '^  We  can  onl^  48ait 
on  again  wath  -what  patience  we  may,  hoping  (that  time  will  bniig  about 
ito  owa-ekicidatiou." 

iBarbasa  {oessed  her  f ordiead  ^own  on  ibe  cold  iron  of  ihe  .-gate  .as  ha 
footali^ps  i^hed  away.  'VA^,  ^  ^wUt  on,"  «he  .mosmusedy  "  to  wait  on  in 
dreary  pain ;  to  wait  on,  ^perhafts  for  years,  {)erhaps  for  ever  I  AnS 
poor  fiidiard — imaanng  oat  his  ia^  laj^oviaE^  aad«zile !" 
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NOTES  ON  NOTE-WORTHIES, 
of  divers  orders,  either  sex,  ahb  £y£by  age. 

By  Sir  Nathaniei.. 

And  make  them  men  of  note  (do  you  note,  men?). — Z^ave^s  Labour's  Lett, 

Actlll.  Sc.l. 

D.  Pedro.  Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument. 

Do  it  in  notes. 
Balth.  Note  this  before  my  notes. 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  notiog. 
2).  Pedro.  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks. 

Notes, notes, forsooth,  and  noting! 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  II.  Sc.  3. 

And  these  to  Notes  are  frittered  quite  away. — Dunctad^Bookl. 

Notes  of  exception,  notes  of  admiration, 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  interrogation. — Amen  Comer,  c.  iii. 

XXIX. — The  Chancellor  L'HdPiTAx. 

To  the  Chancellor  de  THopital  is  reserved  the  honour  of  walkmg  at 
the  head  of  that  illustrious  cortege  of  French  magistrates,  such  as  Siguier, 
Montholon,  Pithou,  Mol6,  Harlay,  Pasquier,  De  Thou,  &c.,  who,  by  the 
gravity  of  their  lives,  their  science  modeste,  and  the  Roman  type  in  whidi, 
for  the  most  part,  their  characters  were  cast,  formed  one  of  France^s 
purest  and  least  disputed  glories.  Bred  in  the  naive  tradition  of  old 
Gaulish  manners,  and  profound  students  of  antiquity,  they  conjoined  with 
the  loyalty  of  faithful  subjects  a  sort  of  rigid  virtue,  which  seemed  a  relic 
of  the  ancient  republics.*  They  were,  in  Montaigne's  phrase,  <'de  belles 
imes  frappees  a  I'antique  marque."  That  frivolous  libertine,  Bruit5me, 
styles  Michel  de  I'Hopital ''  th^  greatest  and  worthiest  Chancellor  tlnk 
ever  France  had.  He  was  another  Cato  Censor,  and  had  all  the  l(xk  of 
it,  with  his  great  white  beard,  pale  face,  and  g^ve  demeanour."  His 
anxious  countenance,  now  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought^ 
bespoke  the  long  years  during  which  it  had  been  his  wont 

To  meditate  with  ardour  on  the  rule 

And  management  of  nations ;  what  it  is 

And  ought  to  be ;  and  strive  to  learn  how  far 

Their  power  or  weakness,  wealth  or  poverty. 

Their  happiness  or  misery,  depends 

Upon  their  laws,  and  fashions  of  the  State.f 

France  has  produced  nothing,  M.  Yillemaini^  asserts,  of  which  she  hu 
more  right  to  be  proud,  than  cette  antique  magistrature^  which,  erea 
under  the  pressure  of  absolute  power,  preserved  the  image  of  freedom  b 
the  independence  of  justice ;  and  L'Hdpital,  owing  to  his  genius  and  the 
age  wherein  he  lived,  is  in  some  sort  the  chief  and  model  of  this  series  of 


•  Demogeot  t  Wordsworth,  Prelude,  book  xi.         %  Vie  de  L'Hdpit^ 
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great  magistrates,  which  extended  through  more  than  a  century,  as  a 
public  safeguard,  amid  factions,  and  coups  d'etat,  and  civil  war. 

Michel  de  l'H6pital  was  bom  about  the  year  1505,  near  the  town  of 
Aigueperse,  in  Auvergne.  ''  The  place  of  his  birth  is  still  shown :  it  is  a 
little  manoir,  the  buildings  upon  which  still  preserve,  in-doors,  the  narrow 
winding  staircases  of  the  olden  time."  His  father,  a  man  of  learning, 
and  especially  addicted  to  medical  studies,  owed  this  domain  to  the'gene- 
rosity  of  the  Constable  Bourbon,  whom  he  had  served  more  in  the  capa- 
city of  counsellor  than  physician.  Michel,  the  eldest  of  three  sons,  was 
sent  to  study  law  at  Toulouse,  where  a  flourishing  school  of  high  repute 
then  existed,  the  pupils  being  severely  disciplined  in  classical  literature, 
by  a  mode  of  training  not  quite  so  easy  or  accurate  as  that  pursued  under 
Mr.  Temple  at  Rugby,  or  Dr.  Vaughan  at  Harrow.  At  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  a  winter's  morning  too,  they  got  up  for  prayers ;  prayers 
over,  they  attended  the  classes  till  eleven ;  after  which  they  employed 
themselves  in  discussing  texts  and  verifying  passages — their  whole  and 
sole  recreation  being  to  read  Aristophanes  (whom  they  found  full  of  fun, 
but  fuller  of  hard  words),  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Plautus  and  Tully. 

But  while  Michel  was  going  through  this  curriculum  at  Toulouse,  his 
father  got  into  trouble  from  his  connexion  with  the  proscribed  Constable, 
whom  he  followed  into  Italy,  thereby  exposing  his  family  in  France  to 
the  immediately  outstretched  hand  of  authority.  Michel,  now  aged 
eighteen  years,  the  eldest  son  of  this  obnoxious  sire,  was  clapped  into 
prison  as  a  '^  suspect,"  and  here  for  some  months  he  languished  in  green 
and  yellow  melancholy — commencing  life  with  cette  dure  experience^ 
which  must  have  not  a  little  contributed  to  instil  into  him  feelings  of  love 
for  justice  and  hatred  of  political  and  judicial  partialities.  After  several 
examinations,  however,  the  young  man  was  released,  and  two  years  later 
he  obtained  leave  to  quit  France  and  to  join  his  father  in  Italy.  "  He 
was  then  twenty,  but  was  far  from  having  finished  the  long  course  of 
study  to  which  young  men  preparing  for  the  learned  professions  were  sub- 
jected in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  found  his  father  at  Milan,  and  was 
with  him  in  that  city  when  Francis  I.  came  to  besiege  it. 

<*  Jean  de  rH6pital,  though  faithful  to  the  Constable  Bourbon,  had 
refrained  from  bearing  arms  against  France,  and,  no  doubt,  was  still  more 
reluctant  to  compromise  his  son's  early  years  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
cause.  So  he  made  him  quit  Milan.  L'Hopital  has  himself  related  this 
story  in  his  will ;  and  the  naive  reason  he  gives  is  descriptive  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  age :  ^  As  the  siege  dragged  its  slow  length  along,'  says  he, 
'  my  father,  fearing  lest  I  should  lose  my  time,  directed  some  carriers  to 
bear  me  off;  with  whom  I  got  out  of  Milan  in  a  muleteer's  dress,  and 
passed,  not  without  great  danger,  the  River  Adda,  below  the  town  of 
Casano,  where  was  stationed  a  garrison  of  war.'  The  object  of  this 
perilous  exit  was  to  conduct  him  to  Padua,  celebrated  for  its  scholars  and 
its  university. — The  glory  of  the  schools  of  Italy  was  then  unrivalled  in 
Europe:  it  was  in  Italy  that  the  study  of  Roman  law  had  revived  in  the 
eleventh  century.  The  multiplicity  of  little  States,  the  different  interests 
of  the  sovrans,  the  free  and  much-discussed  constitutions  of  some  towns, 
had  imparted  great  importance  to  the  science  and  general  principles  of 
civil  law.  It  there  occupied  the  place  of  the  feudal  usages  which  weighed 
on  nearly  all  Europe.     It  had  early  awakened  men's  minds  by  the  subtllty 
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of  ite  controversies,  and  favoured  independenee  in  a  land  wkidi  «ras  to  ht 
afterwards  enslaved  by  prejudices  and  oooquest  In  Italy  tliealegaiiDeaf 
tiie  beaux^arts  mingled  with  learning,  with  juriBprudeiioe»  and  evsaliieo- 
logy.  Politian,  the  moat  ingenious  of  modem  Latin  poata,  and  a  .gmt 
Italian  one,  had  written  an  enuiite  and  profound  •oorameniaiy  an  Ike 
Pandects ;  and  thirty  years  later  Taaso,  it  is  well  knawn,  Jbiiore  ^pm- 
ducing  his  inspired  poem,  sustained  with  6olat  fEK>nie  tfaaaea  in  jn^pn- 
dence.— The  universities  of  Bologna,  Modena,  Ftaa,  and  Padua  wen 
equally  renowned  for  scholarship  and  politeness.  Tliey  ^eren  eahibitoi 
some  gleams  of  a  philosophic  spirit  then  unknown  in  Europa.  L'HdpU 
remained  six  years  at  Padua;  and  we  may  unqutstionnbly  tcaee  4o  dui 
studious  mjour  ihat  taste  for  ancient  literature^  and  that  wAoiaTlike  udba> 
aity  which  ever  qualified  the  austerity  of  his  mannexs  and  his  ^oiks,  mA 
winch  forms  so  marked  a  feature  in  his  ohancter."* 

Michd's  six  years  at  Padua  grounded  him  thoroughly  in  the  aoieneesf 
his  profession.  When  his  father,  at  the  .end  of  that  tima,  aimunonediBB 
to  oome  and  assist  at  Charles  the  Pifth'e  coronation  at  Rome^  As  flU 
gentleman  might  with  justice  say  of  him-— ithough  he  aaid  it  who  ahoridn^ 
say  It — what  Bellario  (also  of  Padua)  is  made  to  say  of  his  prot^g^the 
pMudo-Balthasar,  *'I  beseech  you,  let  his  lack  of  yean  he  no  impediMiit 
to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation;  for  I  never  knew  «o  young  aUf 
with  so  old  a  head."t  At  Rome  young  L'fidpital,  already  (with  a  is- 
potation  for  Jeaming,  obtained  a  legal  appointment.  But  he  also  &smA 
an  acquaintance  there  which  was  .the  means  of  restoring  him  to  his  natiw 
oountfy.  The  Prench  ambassador,  Cardinal  Xarammont,  fimd  of  iitasalsB 
as  well  as  apt  in  public  affairs,  was  atruek  with  the  ^*.xare  merit''  d 
L'Hdpital,  and  induced  him  to  return  to  Franoe  and  practisa.at  the'Jbff'df 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  His  prospects  now  were  fair,  and  full  afpsssMK 
he  married  the  daughter  of  the  lieutenantHximinel  Momn,  -wha  had  tb 
ehaiaotor  of  being  ^'  one  of  the  most  indexible  aseoutetf r«^  the  lieiihiiiMii 
legislation  established  against  the  Protestants.  He  waa  of  lAaanakr 
ef  those  hard,  stubborn  spirits  who,!fuU  of  what  ^y  thenvoallad  thnfssil 
old  customs  of  the  realm,  believed  themselves  bound  to  jnake  -AeiMV 
nformers  undei^  the  ^niel  punishments  decreed  of  ^ooe  against  tbs 
Maniehttans,  and  would  have  been  fearful  they  worn  defliimiiiatii^tiMi 
ancient  disoipliBe,  bad  they  nat  committed  heretics  to  the  ■^'wml 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  JtL  Villemam  says,  '^that  L'Hdpkal  aids' 
rated  eventually  his  £Bther-io.law'«  peraecuttng  seal;;  but  itissotuali* 
serving  of  remark  that  the  wife  he  had  taken  ftom  so  anti-BioteBtaaU 
fiunily,  had  embraced,  and  did  all  her  iife  long  profiass,  4he  uewtuSoLm* 
whether  determined  in  her  belief  by  some  unknown  motive,  lor  lathi^ 
perhaps,  that  her  mild,  generous  soul  had  beoi  rexNidsed  innn  CathdlifliBB 
by  the  actual  spectacle  of  severities  idie  had  hearaitalkad  afaant  finMaher 
infiuu^.^J 

Th»3  nurriage  made  a  happy  home,  and  |iroouied  LTB[dpital  a  -eoaa* 
eillor's  seat  in  the  Parliament,  where  his  assiduity,  leaming,  and  iats- 
gxity  won  the  regard  of  the  President  Olivier,  who,  on  faeoossung  <7hin- 
oellor,  iflKived  an  influential  friend  to  the  rising  lawyer.  But  L'fidpttll 
was  no  hanger-on  of  courtly  circles,  and  had  other  things  i4o  do  thsa 
danoe  attendance  among  nkiee-hmnteiB.     Sui^  vacant  *b««i^  as 
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dal  functions  left  him,  he  employed  in  planning  a  work  on  Roman  law. 
li^en  holiday-time  allowed  him  a  sojourn  at  his  father-in-law's  eountry- 
house^  he  resumed  with  un£Edling  zest  his  cherished  studies,  poetry  and 
general  literature.  His  Latin  epistles,  written  in  '^  an  easy  Hoiatian 
versification,"  Mr.  Hallam  considers  more  interesting  than  such  innpid 
effusions,  whether  of  flattery  or  feigned  passion,  as  the  minority  of  modem 
Latinists  present.  They  ore  unequal,  that  discerning  critic  admits,  -ani 
fall  too  often  into  «  creeping  style  :  but  sometimes  we  find  b  spirit  and 
nervousness  of  stvength  and  sentiment  worthy  of  the  Chancellor's  n»me!; 
and  though  keaping  in  ganeral  to  the  level  of  Horatian  satire,  he  rises  ib^ 
intervals  to  a  higher  patch,  and  wants  nntthe  skill  of  descriptive  ^poettf,* 
M.  'Chasles,  comparing  L'Hdpital  in  this  capacity  with  De  Thou,  sayv, 
''they  both  wrote  I^ika.  verses  full  0f  grace  and  abandon,"  and  "  hm, 
of  them  frequently  gave  expression,  in  Virgil'-s  harmonious  tongue  vni 
with  the  easy  rhytlna  of  iHorace,  to  the  grief  caused  them  by  the  ilk 
of  France  and  ibe  persecutioiDB  :o£  their  own  iaosJ"^  IndignaHofeeii 
versiu.  De  Thou,  'by  the  way,  is  more  suitably,  on  variom  aoeountB| 
paralleled  with  Xi'fiopital  than  are  many  of  Plutarch's  worthies,  one 
with  another.  De  Thou's  iculogist  can  find  no  other  man  of  that  eaitur^r 
to  be  compared  with  his  hero  hut  Michel  de  L'Hdpital:  to  lum  destiny 
BeemB  to  have  united  .these  two  good  citizens  **  by  a  noble  and  touching 
concord,"  and  a  paiticular  pro^ienoe  to  iiave  willed  the  -perpoiuity  «f 
^this  double  image  of  virtue  in  times  of  terror."  L'Hdpital,  the  •author 
of  ordinances  which  £bt  outrun  all  that  had  hxtherto  been  -Bccomplished, 
as  regards  tofenance  andiimpartial  equity,  prepared  by  his^edicts  of  ^oma^ 
lanttn  and  Amhoisetfaatrnfeore  .faniouB  edict  of  J^ntes  winch  was  drawn 
up  by  De  Thou.  While  the  latter,  still  a  3rottng  man,  -was  ''^assisting  wt 
me  results  of  the  Massacre  of  fiaunt-fiartholomew's  dayf^the  dFooBer,  SA 
deep  seclusion. at  liis  estate  of  Vignay,  was  dying  of  a  broken  hsaiir:  Ae 
horror  that  hastened  liie  end  of  &e  old  man,  nras  imprinted  in  ineflEaoa- 
afale  diaractess  m  the  soul  of  the  young  one.  If  De  Thou  was  the  man 
iQelebxmted  writer,  L'Hdpital  was  the  greater  jinasoansnlt.  o£fir,  ''  andnad 
mHAiiWk  firm  'spirit  4ind  of  a  ohaxaoter  topple  enougrh  and  strong  enonghrtD 
make  way  undaunted  athwart  the  storms  of  courts,"  and  De  Thou,^  man 
inJove  With  atody  than  henours,  isaorifieing  h»  taste  for  solitude  todus 
duties,  uud  (both  alikn  bom  with  « ^talent  for  obsewatian,"— of  ithis  >wovdqr 
pair  ofkatides  dksemhianeeB  in  the -salient  points  of  thm  life,  mtdeaat  they 
pnssent  singukr  affinities  in  details  of  chfliracter4  JS^or  to  either  of, -diem 
would  be  wholly  inapplioable  >{with  diie^owaa«es)^what  ^a  ^Tave"  poet 
of  our  own,  iDe  Thon^  ooutemporaiy^  ihas  written  ^of  one  of  Eiiglainfti 
Lord  J£gii  Trenorers : 

That  mine  of  wisdom,  and  of  counsels  deep, 

'Great  ^say-master  of  state,  who  cannot  err, 
But  doth  his  carat  and  just  standard  keep 
In  all  the  proved  assays 

And  k^  wajs 
Of  trials,  to  work  down 
Men's  loves  imto  the  laws,  and  laws  to  lore  the  crown.^ 


*  Se^  Hallam*8  Literature  of  Europe,  voL  IL  part  ii.  eh.  v.  §  94. 
t  Chasles  :  Essai  but  la  Tie  et  les  CEuvres  de  J.  A.  deThou,  §  5. 
I  Ibid. 
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The  Chancellor  Olivier  gave  suhstantial  proof  of  his  estimate  of  L'Ho- 
pital's  business  powers,  in  selecting  him  as  ambassador  to  the  Council  oi 
GPrent,  or  rather  of  Bologna — for  to  the  latter  town  had  the  Pope  jast 
transferred  the  sessions  of  an  assembly  he  would  fain  withdraw  from  the 
Emperor's  influence.     L'Hdpital's  mission  thither  was  futile :  the  bisliops 
were  at  loggerheads ;  some  were  still  for  Trent,  and  with  these  the  Bologna 
party  could  come  to  no  terms ;  so  Henri  II.  recalled  his  ambassador,  and 
L'H6pital  returned  to  France,  in  time  to  see  Olivier's  fall — ^the  king's 
mistress  being  one  too  many  for  that  upright  old  Chancellor,  whose  dis- 
grace and  exile  seemed  of  evil  augury  for  our  ex-envoy's  fortunes.     Michel 
wanted  some  such  mediator  between  the  Court  and  himself;   a  sort  of  in- 
vincible shame-facedness,  he  tells  us,  preventing  his  waiting  on  great 
people,  or  making  boast  of  his  services,  or  showing  the  aim  of  his  ambi- 
tion.    He  was  now  forty-two,  and  still  merely  a  Parliament  councillor. 
But  just  at  this  crisis  a  new  influence  reached  him.      The  Duchess  of 
Berry,  Francis  the  First's  daughter,  and  niece  of  the  celebrated  Queen  of 
Navarre,  chose  L'Hopital  for  her  Chancellor — for,  like  her  aunt,  this  lady 
had  an  esteem  for  men  of  letters,  and  loved  to  prove  it  in  the  best  way 
she  could.     At  her  court  he  mingled  with  the  most  learned  men  in  France, 
collected  there  by  the  same  generously  eclectic  princess.      Scholars,  whom 
we  now  look  upon  as  mere  commentators,  were  then  the  most  enlightened 
of  Frenchmen,  and  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  early  progress  of  reason; 
for  erudition  was  the  philosophy  of  that  day — an  idiom  common  to  the 
few  only,  whom  at  least  it  seemed  to  preserve  from  the  prejudices  and 
passions  which  intoxicated  the  vulgar  herd.     Women  of  illustrious  birth, 
and  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  youth  and  beauty,  used  to  speak  this 
kind  of  sacred  language  with  grave  magistrates,  famous  masters,  and  a 
few  tolerant  bishops  who  laboured  under  suspicions  of  heresy.     Thus, 
within  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  we  see  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  the 
Duchess  of  Berry  and  her  sister  the  Princess  of  Ferrara,  Anne  Duchess 
of  Guise,  and  Henry  the  Fourth's  flrst  wife,  Margaret  of  Valois,  support 
with  their  favour,  and  animate  with  their  friendly  good  offices,  such  men  as 
Erasmus,  Budseus,  Marot  (persecuted  as  a  savant),  Paul  de  Foix  (littera- 
teur and  great  statesman),  Amyot,  De  Thou,  the  learned  and  ill-starred 
Ramus,  one  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  victims,  and  many  another  then  re- 
nowned but  now  forgotten  name.*     The  Court  of  L'H6pital's  patroness 
was  not  quite  so  loose-laced  as  Aunt  Margaret's  had  been;  fewer  conte$ 
badins  and  love-stories  were  told  there,  but  there  was  a  deal  of  reading 
and  learned  conversation.     L'Hdpital   occasionally  took    his  wife  and 
daughter  with  him,  and  the  Duchess  would  embrace  them,  and  comj^ 
to  them  that  her  Chancellor  kept  too  much  aloof  from  the  worid  and  its 
honours,  and  was  (for  his  and  their  interest)  far  too  averse  from  looking 
out  for  the  high  employments  which  his  rare  knowledge  and  integri^ 
deserved.     She  took  care,  for  her  part,  however,  to  commend  him  hesuiily 
to  her  brother  the  King,  and  Henry  at  once  gave  him  a  berth,  and  ad- 
mitted him  at  Court.     Anon  his  Majesty  made  him  surintendant  of 
finance  in  the  Chambre  des  Comptes — a  new  and  important  office,  the 
duties  of  which  had  previously  been  combined  with  those  of  Keeper  of 
the  Seals.     The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  at  that  time  supreme  in  the 
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King's  councils,  in  which  dominance  he  was  maintained  hy  the  "  glory" 
of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  favour  of  the  royal  mistress, 
Diana  of  Poitiers.  This  unscrupulous  politician  could  not  help  esteem- 
ing L'Hopital,  in  whom  he  could  perceive  the  good  man's  moral  strength 
that  is  not  to  be  cowed  by  intimidation  or  corrupted  by  bribes.  He  helped 
to  raise  a  rising  man,  and  almost  appeared  as  his  protector.  L'Hdpital 
had  need  of  this  support,  says  M.  Villemain,  to  guard  him  against  all  the 
enmities  excited  from  the  first  by  his  inflexible  rectitude.  *<For  a  long 
time  past  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  had  been  the  prey  of  those  who 
farmed  them  and  of  the  Court,  each  party  struggling  for  the  largest 
share.  The  public  revenue  reached  the  sum  of  thirty-eight  millions ;  but 
barely  half  this  amount  went  into  the  State  coffers,  and  a  thousand  pro- 
digalities drained  what  did  go  in."  To  have  such  a  supervisor  as  L'Hd- 
pital set  over  the  exchequer,  was  intolerable  to  those  who  lived  by  abusing 
it.  Hence  a  noisy  band  of  malcontents  and  malignants,  who  detested  the 
new  minister,  and  were  of  one  mind  to  put  him  down  if  the  chance  offered. 
Then  again  he  made  more  enemies  by  the  opposition  he  offered  to  the  per- 
secuting party.  Together  with  some  of  his  friends  in  the  Parliament — 
Armand  du  Ferrier,  for  example,  and  Paul  de  Foix,  and  Christophe  de 
Thou,  and  Louis  du  Faur — he  petitioned  the  King  to  "  suspend  the  pro- 
scriptions and  executions"  of  Protestant  reformers,  "  until  the  newly- 
assembled  council  should  decide  on  the  religious  controversy."  But 
Henry  treated  the  petition  as  rebellious,  and  had  some  of  the  petitioners 
arrested ;  the  boldest  of  them,  Anne  du  Bourg,  being  eventually  put  to 
death.  Not  many  days,  however,  after  the  arrest — which  "  odious  viola- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  Parliament  filled  the  wisest  minds  with  con- 
sternation"— the  King  was  slain  in  single  combat,  of  the  deadly  sportive 
sort,  by  the  hand  of  Montgomery.  The  Guises  now  had  it  all  their  own 
way,  or  nearly  so.  They  induced  the  Chancellor  Olivier,  now  enfeebled 
by  age,  to  sign  the  ordinance  which  constituted  Duke  Francis  lieutenant- 
general  of  France.  With  sorrow  and  sighing  the  aged  minister  wrote  his 
name,  nor  ever,  it  seems,  from  that  moment,  had  a  quiet  hour.  Remorse 
overtook  him  in  the  very  act,  and  may  be  said  to  have  brought  down  his 
white  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  We  are  told  that  when  jvisited,  in 
his  last  illness,  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Ah !  cardinal, 
par  toi,  nous  voila  tons  damn^s."  "  My  brother,"  remonstrated  his  sleek 
and  smooth-tongued  Eminence,  "  mon  fr^re,  resist  the  evil  spirit."  '*  Well 
said!  well  met!"  exclaimed  the  other,  "with  a  horrible  laugh;"  and  so, 
having  said  his  say,  and  laughed  his  laugh,  il  tourna  le  doSy  et  mourut* 
L'Hdpital  was  appointed  his  successor — the  Queen-mother,  Catherine, 
being  desirous  to  have  as  Chancellor  some  man  of  assured  probity,  on 
whose  loyalty  to  the  crown  she  might  implicitly  rely,  and  who  would  not 
be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  any  noble-family  compact.  The  Cardinal  was 
not  discomposed  by  this  appointment ;  he  knew  his  man,  he  thought,  and 
could  reckon  on  his  deference,  he  hoped.  Both  the  Guise  brothers  con- 
sented to  the  Medicean  selection,  and  made  it  appear  they  desired  it  of 
themselves;  but  Catherine  took  some  pains  to  assure  the  Chancellor  that 
to  her  alone  he  owed  his  elevation. f     It  was  early  in  the  year  1560  that 
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he  took  office.  The  signs  of  the  times  could  he  resd  \xj  mLl,  for  the  ^ 
waft  red  and  lowering ;  the  storm,  indeed,  had  already  fitfully  broken  ou6; 
but  none  could  tell  what  would  be  t^e  end  thereof. 

Chancellor  and  Cardinal  soon  came  into  edlision.  The  eafcahliahmenfe 
of  the  InquLation  in  France  was  a  pet  project  with  his  BnunoKe^  and 
met  with  strenuous  resistance  from  L'Hopital,  who  findings  it  necMWjr 
to  legislate  on  the  matter,  proposed  to  give  the  biahopft  oogniHuice  of 
heresy  within  their  respective  dioceses.  Hence  hk  ^^  RoiiMitantin"  ediol^ 
which  he  sent  to  the  Pariiament  to  be  registered^  reminding' that- bo^ 
at  the  same  time,  that  opinions  resist  violence  and  constraini^  but  majbs 
shaken  in  their  strongholds  by  exhortations  and  reaaoning.  He  neit 
essayed  to  revive  the  States-General,  which  had  no*  been  convoked  £ar 
faurscore  years.  The  Guises  ^  shuddered"  at  the  very  notion,  and  wooU; 
hear  of  nothing  more,  at  the  most,  than  a  reunion  of  the  grandees  of  te 
xealm^  who  were  assembled,,  accordingly,  ait  Fontainebleau. 

This  assembly — presided  over  by  Frauds  II.,  by  whose  aide  sii 
radiant- young  queen,  Mary  Stuart---was  attended  by  toosl  who  wan 
to  he  eng^aged  against  each  other  in  civil  war.  Colig^y  had  his  phoe 
there  with  the  Griusea  and  the  Constable  Montmorency;  Montliic,  BwMf 
of  Valence,  was  there,  ''  so  favourable  to  the  Refocmera,  whose  aoBt 
ruthless  enemy  his  brother  was ;"  and  the  Archbishop  of  Vtenne,  when 
religious  tolerance  was  construed  into  the  g^ilt  of  apostasy.  L'HdfU 
supported  in  effect  the  endeavours  of  die  liberal  party,,  and  urged  tfaeldsg 
to  confide  in  the  love  of  his  people,  and  convoke  tbe  States-GieneraL  fit 
obtained  leave  to  publish  an  edict  for  their  convocation,  on  the  10tk.if 
Deoembeff,  at  Orleans,  and  meanwhile  suspending  all  proieeutbns;  ^ht 
tbe  crime  of  hereay."  The  Paris  Parliament  protested  bitterly  ^giak 
this  unwonted  tolaranoe.  The  Reformers  were  all  astir;  their  tadis 
seemed  to  justify  fresh  measures  of  represaon ;  the  Prinoe  of  Cond^  ssii 
the  King  of  Navarre  were  laid  hands  on ;  and  the  Duke  of  Ghuse  n;^ 
on  the  queen-mother  their  destruction.  Catherine  hesitated  and  nA" 
lated,  amid  divers  appreh^osions :  she  dreaded  the  reforming  prinea^fior 
them  she  had.  persecuted;  she  dreaded  the  Guises,  for  she  knev  A«r 
power;  the  Catnolic  party  suspected,  and  the  Protestant  despised.  iBc 

Tormented  by  these  uncertainties,  though  untroubled  by  lemoEB^  dn 
burst  into  tears  in  the  midst  of  her  maids  of  honour.*  At  length  die  is* 
solved  to  appeal  for  counsel  and  aid  in  thb  emeigency  to  the  Chancelkr, 
to  whom  8oe  opened  her  grief,  and  her  dismay  at  the  present  aspect  ef 
affairs,— ^-Francis  dying,  and  the  Lorraine  princes  growing  stronger  sod 
bolder  every  day.  L'H6pital  sought  to  interest  her  pride  and  ambitkm 
in  the  liberal  cause  and  against  these  doughty  brothers  ;  he  pointed  <mt 
the  great  things  she  might  do  as  Regent — how  she  ought  to  reign  for  her 
second  son,  Charles,  still  a  child,  without  dependence  on  aspiring  nobles. 
Catherine,  in  her  alarm,  acceded  to  all  the  Chancellor's,  sage  counsels,  and 
came  to  an  understanding  with  the  King  of  Navarre  that  same  night, 
while  Francis  II.  was  expiring  in  another  room.  But  she  could  not  all 
at  once  throw  off  4he  dangerous  support  of  the  Guises.  L'Hdpital 
wanted  to  see  her^  '^  reign  for  herself  and  France,  with  the  assistance  o( 
the  States-General.     His  impartiality  was  that  of  justice,  which,  would 
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d^nd  on  no  party,  no  amhition  ;  the  impartiality  of  Medicts  was  that  of 
ennning,  which  would  at  onoe  caress  and  dupe  everybody."  She  tried  to 
put  off  the  assembly  of  the  States,  on  the  plea  of  the  king's  death.  Bu<^ 
The  King  never  dies»  her  Chancellor  reminded  her ;  and  he  had  the 
gratification  of  aetually  opening  the  session  with  a  characteristic  speech, 
in  which  he  combated  the  scruples  of  those  who  did  not  *'  think  it  useful 
and  profitable  to  kings  thus  to  consult  their  subjects/' — and  then  exposed 
ihe  evils  of  the  situation,  tiie  perils  of  sectarian  spirit,  and  the  need  of 
dealing  with  ife  byr  wisdom  and  moral  reform  rather  than  puns  and 
pcmalfci(M—>of  '^assuling'  them  with  the  arms  of  charity,  with  prayers, 
persuasions,  the  word  of  Grod,  which,  are  meet  for  suck  conflicts."  And 
tfasn  he  added :.  '^  Let:  us  get  rid  of  those  diabolical  words — Lutheran, 
Huguenot,  Ea^t»— ^lames-  of  party  and  sedition ;  nor  let  ua  change-  &r 
ibem  the  titW  of  GhristianSkf 

It  is  remarkfid  1^  Mr.  Budd^  in  refeimice  to  this-  penbd^  that  while 
ihe  minds  of  men  were  heated,  as- then  th^  were,  by  religious  strife,  it 
would?  have  been  idle  to  expect  any  of  tiiose  maxims  of  charity  to  which 
iheokigical  £ftctbn  is  always  a  stranger.  While  Protestants  were  mur* 
daring  Cadidiies,,  and  Catholics  murdering  Protestants,  it  was  hardly 
likely,  he  says,  tiont  ei^r  seet^uld.fisel  tolerance  for  the  opinions  of  its 
enemy.  ^  Daring  the  sixteenth  century,  treaties  were  occasionally  made 
between  the  two  parties ;  but  Aey  were  only  made  to  be  immediately 
broken;  and,  widi  the  single  exception  of  L'Hdpital,  the  bare^  idea  of 
toleratkn  dflias  not  seem,  to  have  entered  the  bead  of  any  statesman  of  die 
affe.  It  was  recommended  by  hint ;  but  neidier  his  splendid  abilities  nor 
his  udbtemished  intagrnty^  eould  mske  head  against  tne  prevuling  pos^U'- 
dices^  and  he  eventually  ratived  into  private  Hfe  without  eftoting'  any- of 
his  noble  sehemes»"*^  His  reiterated:  appeals  to  unrighteous  anthoriiyj 
when  it  cries  Ifovoo !  and.  lets  slip  the  dogs  of  waiv  were  in  the  tone  of 
Abner^a  to  Joab :  ^  Shall  the  sword  devour  for  eiwr?  knowest  thou  not 
thai  it  w^l  be  bitterness  in  the  latter  end?  how  long  shall.it  be,  tiien^ere 
ihoa  bid  the- people  Betnm  from  following*  thric  bsethrenF^t  But  there 
was  this  diflerence^  that  die  son  of  Ner's^  pleading  prevailed. 

M*  Capefigue,  in  his  History  of  die  Reformation  and  of  the  League^  is 
pleased  to  treat  the  Chancellor  de  rHdpital  with  contempt,  as  a  man 
without  sense  or  courage,  who  was*  continually  attempting  some  wretched 
compromise  between  two  adverse  parties  that  sought  each  other's  dartruo* 
tion.  j:  By  various  modem  writers,  at  home  and  abroad,  a  not  disrimilar 
character  is  given  of  one  who,  as  judged  by  traditional  reverence^  might 
almost  appropriate  Spenser's  lines, 

than  which  none  more  upright, 

Ne  more  sincere  in  word  and  deed  profest ; 

Most  voide  of  guile,  most  free  from  foule  despight. 

Doing  himself  and  teachmg  others  to  do  right.  § 

There  are  repeated  passages  in  a  recent  Englbh  biography  of  Montaigne, 
which  uniformly  treat  L'H6pital  with  the  reverse  of  veneration.  Thus, 
describing  the  progress  of  Charles  IX.  to  the  south  of  France,  in  1565, 


•  Buckle's  History  of  Civilisation  in  England,  L  467-8.         +  2  Samuel,.IL.26. 
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during  which  progress  sanguinary  designs  were  concealed  under  festivab 
and  rejoicings,  the  biographer  says:  *' Bordeaux  was  visited,  and  the 
Chancelier  de  1' Hospital,  who  had  not  yet  discovered  that  he  was  the 
dupe  of  the  Guises,  and  was  used  by  them  and  the  queen-mother  to  gi?e 
a  semblance  of  rectitude  to  the  Court,  was  delighted  at  the  opportomity 
of  delivering  a  moral  discourse  to  the  licentious  and  fanatical  Piulia- 
ment/'*     *'  The  effect  of  the  chancellor's  admonishing^  speech,  or  TBther 
violent  scolding,  was  not  very  effective"  [sic],  Acf     Again:   "The 
toleration  of  L'Hospital  was  the  toleration  of  a  lawyer.     He  did  not 
approve  of  proceeding  against  heretics  by  massacre  or  any  irregukr 
means ;  and,  being  a  prudent  and  cold  man,  took  every  opportunity  of 
proposing  some  half  measure,  under  cover  of  which  the  Hiugxienots  cookl 
iiave  lived  safely.     But  although  he  was  one  of  the  conspirators  in  the 
celebrated  affair  of  Amboise,  he  long  afterwards  consented  to  serve  as  ike 
blind  of  the  Guises  and  Catherine  de  Medici.";];     And  once  more:  '^The 
Chancelier  THospital,  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  straggle  against  tiie 
fanaticism,  real  or  assumed,  of  power,  had  now  retired  to  his  countiy* 
house  at  Vignay,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  writing  Latin  poeiij: 
This  celebrated  man  had  all  the  stuff  of  a  reformer,  except  the  ntii 
energy."§     M.  Michelet's  tone  may  probably  have  inflnenced  if  not  m- 
spired  this  portraiture:  "bon  homme,''  he  styles  the  Chancellor,  ^ qvd, 
pour  faire  quelque  bien  de  detail,  couvrit  de  sa  vertu  P intrigue  qui  mm 
la  France  de  8ang."|{  Elsewhere  the  same  dashing  historian  writes  to  taiB 
effect  of  L'Hdpital :  *^  Shall  I  say  it  ?    I  know  no  sadder  sight  tfian  that 
of  this  worthy  man  dragging  about  his  white  beard  behind  Catherine  de 
Medicis.     There  is  no  explaining  how  he  could  abide  it,  or  what  sort  o£ 
6gure  he  could  have  made  amid  that  equivocal  court,  among  women  and 
intrigues.     Was  he  not  aware  that  his  mere  presence,  in  such  a  acsese^ 
was  a  lie  ?^^%     Miclielet  avers,  nevertheless,  that  **  the  law  itself  did  not 
long  survive  L'Hopital,  who  died  of  grief."**  And  there  is  something  of 
mild  pity  and  affectionate  regret  in  his  description  of  the  minister's  loob, 
as  seen  in  the  Louvre  picture — la  face  desolee  etusee  dupauvre  chaiudkr 
VHopital:  '^  Gentle,  good,  honest,  with  a  certain  ideality  in  the  eyes,  a 
poor  precursor  of  equity  to  come:    Qucesivit  codo  lucetn^  ingemmtque 
repertd.''^f 

M.  Sainte-Beuve  somewhere  applauds  what  he  calls  ^'  cette  religion 
politique  "  of  the  L'Hdpitals  and  Pithous,  which  it  may  weary  us  in  the 
long  run  to  find  always  just,  like  Aristides,  but  which  remains  none  die 
less  just,  for  all  that.  Charles  Labitte  means  the  same  thing,  when  he 
extols  "  cette  sage  honn^tete,"  or  political  moderation,  which  he  traces 
back  to  Erasmus,  but  to  Erasmus  modified  by  L'H6pital.  **  The  illustrious 
Chancellor  was  in  fact,  from  conscience  and  by  superiority,  what  the  author 
of  the  Colloquies  had  been  by  dint  of  circumspection  and  intellectual 
finesse.  JJ  The  good  sense  of  Erasmus,  the  probity  of  L'Hdpital,  here  have 
we  the  double  programme  of  those  politicians  whom,  in  the  first  instance^ 
everybody  made  game  of, — of  that  tiers-parti,  *  in  which,'  says  D'Aubigne 

*  Montaigne  the  Essayist.    By  Bayle  St.  John.    I.  252-3.  +  Ibid.  254. 

%  Ibid.  255.  §  Ibid.  278.  ||  Hist  de  France,  t.  ix.  p.  298. 

%  Ibid.  325.  **  La  Ligue  (Hist,  t  x.),  p.  7. 

jt  Notes  des  Guerres  de  Religion,  p.  472. 

tt  ^7  the  way,  we  find  the  original  of  this  sentence,  word  for  word,  in  M. 
YiUemain's  Vk  de  VHdpUdly  p.  430.    Ed.  1852. 
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[Agrippa],  ^  the  reformers  had  as  little  belief  as  they  had  in  the  third 
place,  to  wit  purgatory.'  But,"  continues  M.  Labitte,  '^  give  them  time, 
let  passions  die  out,  let  Vesprit  frangaisy  with  its  straightforward  logic, 
recover  itself  amid  this  pell-mell,  and  then  this  party  will  increase,  and 
among  the  upright  magistrates  who  support  it  we  shall  find  the  names  of 
Tronson,  Edouard  M0I6,  De  Thou,  Pasquier,  Pithou,  Loisel,  Moutholon, 
L'Estoile,  Harlay,  Seguier,  Du  Yair,  Nicolai ;  we  shall  guess  the  author 
t>f  the  Satyre  Mentppee,  Pierre  le  Roy,  Passerat,  GilTot,  Rapin,  &c., 
honest  representatives  of  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie ;  and  moderate  men  oiF 
the  League  party  even,  like  Yilleroy  and  Jeannin,  will  range  themselves 
one  day  beneath  this  banner,  destined  to  become  that  of  Henry  IV.  and 
of  Sully."*^ 

The  Prendent  HSnauIt's  eulogy  of  L'H6pital  has  been  not  only  admired 
as  eloquent  but  generally  accepted  as  true.  *'  This  great  man,"  he  says, 
*^  amid  civil  troubles,  made  the  laws  speak,  speechless  as  they  were  apt  to 
be  in  these  times  of  storm  and  tempest ;  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt 
their  power;  he  honoured  reason  and  justice  in  believing  them  to  be 

stronger  than  arms Hence  these  laws,  the  noble  simplicity  of 

which  brings  them  into  comparison  with  the  laws  of  Rome — these  laws, 
from  which  he  struck  out,  according  to  Seneca's  direction,  eveiy  preamble, 
unworthy  of  the  majesty  that  should  accompany  them.  Hence  these 
edicts,  which,  by  their  wise  provision,  embrace  the  future  with  the  present, 
and  have  since  become  a  fertile  repertory  for  decbion  of  cases  which  they 
did  not  foresee;  hence  those  ordinances,  whose  combined  strength  and 
-wisdom  make  us  for|;et  the  weakness  of  the  reigpa  in  which  they  were 
passed ;  the  immortal  works  of  a  magistrate,  above  all  praise,  who  felt 
the  extent  of  the  duties  he  fulfilled,  and  the  power  of  the  high  office  he 
discharged;  who  knew  how  to  sacrifice  it  when  he  perceived  the  general 
wish  to  restrain  its  functions,  and  by  whom  all  those  have  been  judged 
who,  without  his  courage  or  his  knowledge,  have  dared  to  sit  at  his 
tribunal."t  Voltaire's  allusions  to  him  in  the  History  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  correspond  in  tendency  with  ancient  Heoault's  more  laboured  eloge. 

It  has  been  often  observed  by  historians  of  our  own  that  a  bad  reign — 
Charles  the  Second's,  for  example — may  yet  have  been  distinguished  for 
good  measures.  So  M.  Villemain  calls  it  a  remarkable,  and  at  first  sight 
a  surprising,  fact,  that  many  of  the  wise  ordinances  of  the  old  French 
monarchy  date  firom  a  fatal  reign  in  French  history ;  L'Hdpital  being 
their  author.  The  Chancellor  busied  himself  at  the  same  time  about  the 
reform  of  justice,  security  for  trade,  sumptuary  laws,  and  cognate  matters. 
He  practised  at  home  the  republican  simplicity,  of  Cato  Censor's  type, 
that  no  persuasion,  no  example  of  his,  no  sumptuary  laws  of  his  con- 
structing or  enforcing,  could  make  the  rule  of  life  in  that  corrupt,  luxu- 
rious, disjointed  age.  Brantdme  tells  us  of  his  dining  with  the  Chan- 
cellor one  day,  when  the  fare  consisted  of  bouilli^  and  nothing  else.  Dainty 
gourmet  as  he  was,  and  accustomed  at  far  other  tables  to  fare  sumptuously 
every  day,  and  probably  as  disdainful  of  bouilU  as  Beau  Brummell  of 
beans  and  bacon,  Brantdme  nevertheless  kept  his  seat  like  a  man,  did  not 
faint,  or  g^w  queasy  in  his  chair ;  nay,  forgot  the  boiled  abomination  in 
the  charm  of  his  host's  table-talk,  for  L'Hdpital  entertained  him  with  a 


*  Cb.  LaUtte:  Be  la  IMmocratie  chez  les  Pr^dicateors  de  la  ligue,  p.  105. 

•  t  H^umlt,  Abr^^  ChronoL  de  I'Hist  de  France. 
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deal  of  "  fine  discourse"  and  a  power  of  **  beaudfiil  aeatences,"  whidi 
were  extra  beautiful  as  '^  proceeding  out  of  tke  mouth,  of  ao  er^  a  per- 
sonage," while  an  occasional  stroke  of  wit  or  humour  enlivenca  die  whole 
— quelquefois  ausn  (quoth  Brantome)  de  gentUs  moitpour  Hre-^^  pinch 
or  two  of  Attic  salt,  now  and  then,  to  give  flavour  to  the  whole,  the  lery 
bouilli  itself  included. 

From  Rome  direct  came  the  blow  which  decided  the  ChaacelWs  pofi- 
tical  fate.  In  Avgust,  1566,  there  was  read  in  the  king's  council  a  bili 
deanpatched  thither  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  which  authozised  his  majei^ 
to  levy  100,000  crowns  yearly  on  the  revenues  of  the  cleijg;yy  '^  for  ths 
purpose  and  on  the  condition  of  rooting  heresy  out  of  his  kmgdoiii.* 
This  was  abolishing  the  treaties  of  toleration  at  one  fell  swoop,  snd  plyiif 
the  sectaries  with  a  valid  pretext  for  taking  up  arms*  L'HteitsI  sticnp* 
ously  opposed  this  &tal  bull,  as  both  injurious  to  the  ziffhts  ox  ths  Grown, 
and  murderous  towards  part  of  the  nation.  AddressK^  tbe  Qoeai,  bs 
implored  her  not  to  plunge  anew  in  blood  that  ^tracted  realm,  ffii 
counsel  was  not  rejected  at  the  time.  It  was  agreed  not  to  receive  tbs 
bull,  but  to  ask  for  another  from  his  Holiness.  Meanwhile^  howevo^ 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  making  use  of  the  permisnon  it  g^ve-^Mt  fcr 
the  requirements  of  the  public  service  only,  not  for  civil  war.  TUs  was 
but  a  half-success,  perhaps,  for  the  Chancellor ;  but  it  eoflioed  to  exM- 
perate  his  opponents  afresh,  and  determined  them  on  a  venewad  attack 
upon  him.     Catherine,  too,  was  beginning  to  think  his  influence  oier 


Charles  IX.  was  unduly  on  the  increase.  The  youngs  kin^  rejected  di 
virtues  of  his  Chancellor,  and  listened  to  him  with  attention.  If  tUi 
were  allowed  to  go  on,  there  might  be  no  St.  Bartholomew  I  It  was  leslr 
high  time  to  stop  the  mouth  and  tie  the  hands  of  this  g^arrolovs  grejheuL 
A  way  was  soon  found,  for  a  will  was  ready.  So  they  taxed  thecU 
minister  with  being  privy  to  the  flight  of  Conde  the  prince  ^nd  ColSpj 
the  admiral,  when  an  order  in  council  had  been  framed  for  the  sxiest  of 
these  two  rebels;  and  they  further  accused  him  of  being[  in  genenl  sad 
on  system,  a  favourer  of  rebels  and  heretics,  and  of  uwarting  ia  lii 
majesty's  council  the  orthodox  endeavours  of  all  good  ^SoboBes. 
Charles  IX.  was  well  primed  by  his  mother  and  the  Carmnal  of  Lonsafl^ 
and  accordingly  received  his  Chancellor,  from  thenceforth,  with  sltend 
looks,  cold  and  forbidding.  L'Hopital  was  now  convinced  of  the  futi% 
of  his  labours  for  peace.  He  deigned  not  to  justify  himself  against  w 
calumnies  of  the  Court,  but  lefb  the  palace,  and  retired  to  his  countij- 
seat  at  Yignay.  A  few  days  later,  Catherine  sent  to  him  for  the  seilb 
Eight  years  mid  he  held  the  place  of  greatest  dignity  in  the  kingclosi^ 
amid  times  of  corruption  and  mjustice,  and  now  he  returned  to  the  tcu^ 
quil  life  he  naturally  preferred,  and  the  fields  he  loved  so  well.  A  few 
virtuous  friends  remained  to  him — whose  friendship  he  had  acqmred  h] 
literary  sympathies,  not  by  his  tenure  of  high  office — and  who,  like  IM 
*'  cherished  in  their  souls  the  great  sentiments  of  antiquity."*  To  Uo^ 
and  these  his  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile,  was  not 

this  life  more  sweet 

Thau  that  o£  painted  pomp  P    Were  not  these  fielda 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ?f 

Who  shall  say  ?    He  might  compose  Latin  verses  with  alacrity,  and  fr 
•  Vmemsin.  t  As  You  like  It,  IL  1. 
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emine  pMlosopMcallj*  wit!r  contemphtfyg  associate^  and  moralise  serenely 
on  tlie  Ticissitndesof  fife,  the  toils  of  o£Sce,  and  the  ingratitude  of  princes ; 
and  thos  might  their  champetre  existence,.  ^  exempt  from  public  haunt,* 

l^d  tongues  in  trees,  hooks  in  the  running  brooks^ 
SermonTm  stones,  and  good  in.  everything. 

And  yet  the  (]yuery  wiU  recur — bui  eoaU  he  be  happy  wh^a  thcmghts  on 
the  public  danger  tormented  him  in  his  seclusionS  As  Villemain  so 
truly  says,  the  loss  of  power  wDI  sometimes  leave  as  many  regrets  to  the 
ligbti-flBiided  and  worthy  as  io  tilte  merely  ambitious  man  7  and  possibFy 
•vm,  thf  pain  o£  feemg  oneself  useless  when  the  comitrjp^  is  in  eaeeed- 
mg  perils  is  y«t  mott  poignant  than  that  of  feeling  oneself  faUen.— 
JlgaiD  and  again  was-  the  CfameeHor's  recal  mooted  at  Court  and  in 
pablie;  but^  in  a  eorrupi  age-,  there  is*  nothing"  so  irrevocable  as  the  <£»• 
gvaee  ii  aa  heaesl  man.  ^  All  the  bad  passions  and  bassesses  of  the  day 
cry  out  in  a  panic  against  his  return ;  they  were  only  too  glad  of  hn  ftff. 
•«-L*Hdpital  understood,  hem  the  firsl^  that  there  would  be  no  return  for 
him  from  his  Vignay  retreat.  !Brayer,  study,  the  education  of  his  grand- 
cinldre%  became  the  sole  eare  oi  Ms  fife  r  a  just  and  noble  pride  supported, 
thopogb  it  haled  to  eonaole  him.'**'  And  yet  not  ins  sofe  care ;  for  i!be 
lib  that  besei  his  ecmntry,  and  threatened  her  ruin,  crue%  disturbed  the 
ooiai  ol  \b3  solitary  koars^  The  horrenr  of  civil  war  raged  unrestrained. 
Mis  BDNnnerable  eJiel  of  tc4eratioD — montanent  dt  L*H6pUai—w9S  an- 
aaiked  ;^  the  ehnrdieft  ef  the  refermers  were  again  dosed,  and  their  pastors 
condenmed  te  death ;  feetion  became  more  faction!^  and  the  persecuted 
ttuned  again  to  rend  tibeir  persecutonr.  Alter  two  yean  of  massacres  and 
piUage,  oBriiig  wiueb  both  parties  had  shown  themsehres'  ahnost  equally 
gvUty  of  barSartties  by  the  thousand,  and  Are  IVince  of  Condd  having 
SMt  widi  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Javnac^  peace  was  once  more  restored* 
The  fury  ef  ervil  war  had  burnt  itself  out  for  a  whOe ;  men  were  satiated 
with  slaughter,  cloyed  with  blood.  Peace  was  proclaimed,  oaths  were  re- 
sewedf  tM  Frotestant  leaders  were  wdeomed  in  the  palace  of  Charles  IX. 
An. air  of  festid  gaiety  succeeded  the  atrocities  of  intestine  strife;  and  the 
C^ovrty  Pronged  by  the  beauty  and  valour  of  both  camps>  masked  the  foul 
dangns  of  to-morrow  under  the  Mithe  levities  of  to-day. 

About  this  time— when  prodigal  expenses  were  the  order  of  the  day,"  as 
Court  poficy,  fitir  Court  purposes — the  ex-Chancellor  was  induced,  by  the 
atndtness  of  hb  means,  to  appeal  in  more  than  one  letter  to  Catherine  de 
Medicis  for  peeuniary  aid.  As  an  old  servant  to  the  State,  anrd  for 
twenty  years  a  hard-working  one,  for  eight  its  first  in  dignity  and  trust, 
lie  siiD^y  sets  forth  his  poverty.  *'  I  am  sixty-five  and  upwards,"  he  telb 
lier,  '*  and  have  a  wife,  a  daughter,  a  son-in-law,  and  nine  grandchildren 
already;  I  have  a  train  of  old  servants,  too,  whom  I  cannot  without 
deloyaute  leave  to  die  of  hunger.  One  tower  of  my  dwelling-place  is 
fiidlmg  into  rmn ;  but  for  all  that^  if  your  Majesty,  hampered  by  State 
exigendes,  feel  unable  to  assist  me,  I  will  bear  with  patience  :  at  my  age 
that  is  neither  long  nor  difficult." — ^The  St  Bartimlomew  tocsin  was  to 
ring  in  his  ears  as  a  reply. 

His  daughter  was  in  Paris  at  the  time,  and  appears  to  have  owed  her 
safety  to  t^  Duke  of  Guise's  widow,  in  whose  hdtel  she  lay  concealed  for 
many  days  together.  L'Hopital's  own  life  was  menaced,  even  at  Vignay. 

*  Vaiemain,  Vie  de  L'jIdpitaL 
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His  honse  was  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  mob,  \L\B/ermier9  were  seized 
and  garroted  :  he  believed  his  last  hour  come,  and  resigned  himself  with- 
out an  effort.  His  servants  were  for  arming  themselves,  and  repulsing 
the  murderous  rabble.  '*  No,"  he  said ;  "  if  the  small  g^te  be  not  large 
enough  to  let  them  in,  open  the  great  one  for  them." — A  little  troop  of 
horsemen  were  now  descried,  however,  from  the  windows  of  the  cUiiean 
— "  pricking  o*er  the  plain."     Which  side  came  they  to  take  ? 

Were  their  intents  wicked  or  charitable  f 

Were  they,  in  short,  protectors  or  assassins?  for  the  doubt  was  reasonable 
enough  in  those  horrible  days.  Suspense  was  not  lon^  protracted :  mes- 
meurs  the  cavaliers  reach  the  chateau,  order  off  messieurs  the  mobsmen, 
and  establish  themselves  under  L'Hdpital's  roof,  ''as  a  sauvegardi 
despatched  by  the  Queen."  They  assure  him  that  his  family  have 
nothing  to  fear,  and  that  he,  personally,  is  forgiven  his  ancient  seal  for 
the  heretics. 

Forgiven,  quotha?  '*  I  was  not  aware,"  answered  the  old  man,  <<thit 
I  had  ever  deserved  either  death  or  forgiveness." 

Most  people,  however,  were  aware  that  L'H6pital  was  accused,  in  his 
day  of  power,  and  because  of  the  toleration  he  so  much  fayoured,  of  bring 
in  secret  a  heretic,  if  not  an  atheist  outright.  On  the  point  of  his  reli- 
gious creed  there  have  been  frequent  fallacies  afloat.  The  eigbteaitli 
century  called  lam  philosopher  in  a  sense  he  would  neither  have  liked  on 
so  much  as  understood.  '^  L'Hopital  was  a  Christian,"  says  M.  yiIkiBii% 
"  and  his  religion  challenged  even  the  surveillance  and  snspioioos  of  <b 
Court  of  Rome,  irritated  against  him.  '  There  is  no  way  of  accusing <b 
Chancellor  of  heresy,'  wrote  Cardinal  d'Este,  the  Pope's  legate,  'fcrbe 
is  seen  to  go  to  mass,  confession,  and  communion.'  Nor  can  such  a  bub 
be  supposed  to  have  put  on  the  semblance  of  piety,  merely  to  dope  Ab 
papal  spies :  of  him  it  may  and  must  be  affirmec^  that  his  practioeaMei 
Lis  belief. 

*^  Theodore  Beza,  however,  thought  to  praise  him,  by  suppon^  bim 
to  have  a  secret  preference  for  the  reformation.  In  that  age  of  nofeaee 
and  fanaticism,  a  disinterested  toleration  appeared  impossible.  Those  who 
profited  by  it,  did  not  believe  it  to  be  sincere  ;  for  pardes,  in  their  nqgh 
jealousy  of  encroachment,  cannot  imagine  such  a  things  as  love  of  tntt 
for  truth's  sake  alone,  and  commonly  regards  the  justice  done  them  as  0 
act  of  apostasy  in  their  favour.  Like  many  superior  men  in  that  ap 
L'Hdpital  separated  himself  from  the  abuses  of  Rome,  without  adoptiaf 
Protestantbm." — We  add  in  the  original  the  sentence  already  givea  si 
M.  Charles  Labitte's :  *'  II  etait,  par  conscience  et  par  supmoiil^  <» 
qu'Erasme  avait  et6  par  circonspection  et  par  finesse  d'esprit."*  He  diet 
from  his  religion,  adds  M.  Yillemain,  the  tolerance  which  Erasmus  hil 
found  in  his  mocking  indifference  to  all  sects. 

The  body-guard  resident  by  her  Majesty's  command  in  the  Chfttean  d» 
Vignay  was  withdrawn  before  long;  and  L'Hdpital — his  daughter  re- 
stored to  him,  safe  and  sound — was  alone  with  his  family  again,  but  sA 
at  heart,  and  broken  down  in  spirit,  by  the  shame  and  sorrows  of  the  tinfe 
Every  day  brought  him  news  of  fresh  woes  and  fresh  disgrace  for  tk 
realm.  Firm  and  resigned  under  personal  disaster,  he  sank  under  the 
weight  of  public  calamity.     He  was  one 

*  Etudes  d'Histoire  Modeme,  p.  430. 
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Who  had  received  upon  his  constant  breast 
The  sharpest  arrows  of  adversity ; 
Whom  not  the  clamour  of  the  mnltitude, 
Demanding  in  their  madness  and  their  might 
Iniquitous  thin^,  could  shake  in  his  firm  mind ; 
Nor  the  strong  nand  of  instant  tyranny, 
From  the  straight  path  of  duty  turn  aside. 
But  who  in  public  troubles,  in  the  wreck 
Of  his  own  fortunes,  in  proscription,  exile. 

Want,  obloquy,  ingratitude,  neglect 

In  all,  through  all,  and  over  all,  had  borne 
An  equal  heart,  as  resolute  toward 
The  world,  as  humbly  and  religiously 
Beneath  his  heavenly  Father's  rod  resign'd. 
Bight-minded,  happy-minded,  righteous  man, 
True  lover  of  his  country  and  his  kind ; 
In  knowledge,  and  in  inexhaustive  stores 
Of  native  genius  rich ;  philosopher. 
Poet,  and  sage.* 

But  he  could  bear  up  no  longer.  The  St.  Bartholomew  tocsin  was  for 
ever  ringing  iu  his  ears.  Silence  that  dreadful  bell  he  could  not ;  and  its 
booming  echoes  thrilled  on  his  o'erfraught  heart  and  bade  it  break. 

From  month  to  month,  six  in  all,  he  languished  on — obsede  par  le 
Janidme  de  cette  horrible  joumee,  Guizot  has  remarked  that  long-con- 
tinued possession  of  greatness  brings  with  it  indifference,  so  that  few  aged 
ministers  retain  any  care  either  for  the  public  or  for  truth.f  Be  this  a 
inie  bill  or  not,  among  the  few  allowed  exceptions  must  L'Hdpital  be 
memorably  classed.  It  was  his  sensitive  anxiety  for  his  country  that  so 
wore  and  tore  away  his  fretted  heart-strings.  Let  us  hope  and  belieye 
that,  in  default  of  other  peace,  the  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding 
soothed  and  sustained  his  latter  days.  '<  In  such  an  age,"  writes  admirable 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  a  characteristic  paragraph  de  senectute,  '^  delights 
'will  be  undelightful,  and  pleasures  g^ow  stale  unto  him;  antiquated 
theorems  will  revive,  and  Solomon's  maxims  [that  all  is  vanity]  be 
demonstration  unto  him ;  hopes  or  presumptions  be  over,  and  despair 
grow  up  of  any  satisfaction  below.  And  having  been  long  tossed  in  the 
ocean  of  this  world,  he  will  by  that  time  feel  the  in-draught  of  another, 
onto  which  this  seems  preparatory,  and  without  it  of  no  high  value.  He 
will  experimentally  find  the  emptiness  of  all  things,  and  the  nothing  of 
-what  is  past;  and  wisely  grounding  upon  true  Christian  expectations, 
finding  so  much  past,  will  wholly  fix  upon  what  is  to  come.  He  will  long 
;{br  perpetuity,  and  live  as  though  he  made  haste  to  be  happy.  The  last 
may  prove  the  prime  part  of  his  life,  and  those  his  best  days  which  he 
Uved  nearest  heaven. "|  May  it  have  proved  so  in  the  case  of  Michel  de 
L'HCpital,  sometime  Chancellor  of  France,  and  still  a  name  held  in 
highest  if  not  increasing  honour,  as  a  precious  heirloom  of  the  national 
pride. 

He  expired  on  the  15th  of  March,  1573,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 
They  buned  him  at  night,  without  funeral  pomp  ;  and  so  tor  the  time  he 
was  forgotten,  as  a  dead  man  out  of  mind.  But  of  him,  non  omnts 
mortar  was  emphatically  true  ;  and  his  resurgam  had  a  twofold  sense. 

•  Southey.  f  Portraits  Folitiques:  "Clarendon." 

I  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  m.  138-9.    Q"  Christian  Morals.")    Ed.  1852. 
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VIII. 

Time  was  wearing  on,  and  Geraldine  had  aoir  been  nearly  two  yean 
in  the  West  Indies,  yet  still  A»  renained  Mils  MoDtraaor.  Helen  wu 
also  still  Miss  Ludlow,  and  Florence  still  Miss  O'Brien.  Lionel  Seymour 
still  ahode  in  single  wretchedness,  and  stiH,  report  said,  kept  a  wistfiil 
look-out  on  the  obdurate  Helen.  The  weather  continued  dry,  crops  woe 
often  bad,  prices  always  low,  and  the  doofaed  West  TndianB  behdd  dieir 
fortunes  failing,  their  prospects  becoming  darker  ^very  yeac. 

The  Mackenzies  had  lost  one  of  their  estatei,  'vdkicli  had  been  taken 
from  them  under  somewhat  harsh  circumstances^  but  ihey  atill  xtinid 
possession  of  a  small  plantation^  and  it  afforded  them  alMnltfir  and  a  jdsB' 
tenance  for  the  time  b^ing.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  had  bid  dova  her  Jaod^ 
aome  carriage,  but  a  single  chaiae  still  conveyed  her  joq  these  gaining 
visitations,  which  she  would  have  been  more  reluctant  to  fsr^go.  Oss^ 
these  she  now  paid  ]SIrs.  Montresor«  to  impart  a  piece  of  inieUilgenssdit 
she  well  knew  would  be  far  from  agreeable. 

^  Well,  I  have  come  to  tell  the  aews,  if  jou  don*t  knaw  it  dbeidjl^ 
JHelen  Ludlow  is  going  to  be  married  at  last" 

^  I  do  not  believe  that  news,"  said  Mrs.  Moatresor,  drylj. 

^  Don't  you  ?  But  I  can  assure  you  it  is  a  fact.  I  ha4  ii  £>v^  ^ 
!bappy  man  himself.  She  is  going  to  be  married  to  JEkiw<ard  TSaaaikjiK 
Xionel  Seymour,  poor  fellow,  must  take  the  lover's  leap." 

Mrs.  Montresor^s  countenance  fell,  and  dbe  remaiaed  jaate  fiDomjn«ii- 
£cation,  whilst  she  ejaculated  to  herself^  "  What !  anazried  hcbtt  Jqf 
Geraldine !" 

**  Miss  Geraldine,"  sidd  Mrs.  Mackenne,  as  if  euBBshig  Mia.  Voor 
tresor's  thoughts^  ^you  must  make  haste  to  get  on.  1  jxwat  eon&B  I 
j^  not  expect  you  would  let  Helen  Ludlow  get  the  start  o£  ytm/' 

'*  She  might  have  'got  ofi^'  as  you  call  it,  Mrs.  Madkena^  Ifll 
hefore  this,  I  assure  you,  if  she  had  chosen  it,"  said  Jdxs.  MoDtMli 
jpompously;  ''hut  mt/  daughter  b  somewhat  fa^dioua." 

"  Oh,  I  did  hear  somethiBg of  Peter  Prog's  being  very  sweet  spti^ 
So  you  have  converted  his  animosity  into  love,  Miss  GeoaddLae,  hmjoa? 
1  think  yon " 

^'  Peter  Prog !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Montresor,  in  a  tone  of  xwaS/gM 
contempt.  "  Mr.  Maxwell  is  a  very  respectable  person  in  his  «ewii  wij; 
hut  he  would  hardly  dream  of  Miss  Montresor^s  becoming  Mrs.  Utt' 
welL" 

.  /'  I  don^t  know  that,  Mrs.  Montresor ;  it  is  suiprising  Jhaw  jnuohnb 
men  set  upon  themselves.  I  dare  say  little  Peter  thinks  he  lias  lUiAoK 
to  do  but  to  ask  any  lady  in  the  island." 

"  He  cannot  think  that,"  said  Mrs.  Montresor,  significantly, 
''Oi^  thenihe  has  heea  re&sed  iby  Miss  Geraldine  I     Upcai  Ay9>4 
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he  has  kept  hu  Hsaeept  wmgly.    But,  after  aU,  it  wedd  be  better  i0  Im 
Mn.  MaxweU  than  Mra.  Nobody.^ 

^'Z  flhould  Bot  think  «o,''  said  Geraldine,  htnghing, 

^^  Well,  it  is  all  Buitter  of  opinion,  to  be  fur»,  my  deof*.  Bfit  I  realljr 
fbn  very  glad  tiMt  Thondey  and  Hii^en  are  going  to  break  the  efnell  eft 
last.  It  is  80  leog  a  time  sinee  there  have  been  any  matrimonial  symv 
tome  in  the  isdand,  that  I  began  to  fear  it  would  beoome  a  eolony  of  M 
maids  and  old  bachelors.  I  wish  you  as  good  lucik  ms  your  fidend  Helea^ 
Miss  Oeraldine." 

^  I  should  not  •eoasider  «  »at^  intk  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Thomley  a 
pieoe  of  great  |^ood  luck,"  said  Mrs.  MontresoTi  soomlully. 

^  Sour  grapes  f'  muttered  Mia.  MaakenaSy  half  aloud. 

"^'Mr.  Thomley  is  an  wdcnoim  mdyentuBec,'^  coatkiued  Mrs.  M>od* 
tresor,  forgetting  for  onoe  her  systematic  prudenoe,  ^  aad  M>.  Ludlow  is 
risking  his  da«ighter^fl -future  respeetability  in  permitting  her  to  form/s«di 
a  eonnexioo.^' 

'^  Mj*.  Thcmley  is  no  mote  an  adv^nturar  'thao  juay  other  gentiemi^ 
wfae  eomes  to  die  island  with  •  good  itttnodoetion.  J^  is  my  busljAad's 
ftie&d,  and  that  is  opute  voueher  enough  for  his  ne^eetaJMlity." 

^  i  thought  jou  did  .aot  know  who  or  what  ha  was." 

'*  He  is  the  eon  of  a  elergyman  in  the  soucn  of  England ;  ha^  rery 
gieod  connexions,  and  has  good  expectations.^' 

"  I  hope,  for  Miss  Ludlow's  sake,  this  may  prove  true." 

^  Hden  is  nmcli  ettadied  to  him,  I  know,"  aiid  Geraldsnc,  '^and  I 
tnist  her  afiections  hare  been  well  bestowed/' 

^  Theve  casnot  be  «  doubt  of  that,"  nsplied  Mm.  Madoenzie  %  ^  ead  I 
an  happy  to  say  Mr.  Thomley  proposes  geraajning  among  us  ftr  &  AiniA 
at  least  He  is  iwout  to  purohase  Mosquito  Bay,  the  !e9taite  that  helongad 
to  old  Will  Wildfire,  f»  he  used  to  be  called,  Florence  O'Brien's  girwi- 
grandfather.  I  have  heard  my  farther  often  talk  of  him.  He  wae  quite 
an  «ri^Dai,  I  belie¥e.  A  story,  a  true  one,  is  told  of  Mm.  Ob  one  <ie« 
casion  he  had  been  dining  at  a  bend's  house  with  a  large  pavty  -of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  befiwe  they  separated,  he  invited  tktka  all  to  dine 
with  him  on  a  certain  day.  But  whether  he  had  taken  enough  of  diam- 
pegae,  Burgundy,  or  oid  Madeira  to  make  him  oUirious,  certain  it 
he  totally  forgot  his  dimierfmrty  ;  and  on  the  day  in  qaestioB,  as  he 
sipping  his  wine  after  his  solitary  (mea]-**-for  he  was  then  a  bachelor — he 
•aw  carriage  after  caniage  rolling  along  the  road  which  led  to  his  avenue. 
The  invitation  he  had  given  suddenly  flashed  across  his  mind.  He  had 
entirely  forgotten  it.  What  was  to  be  dene  ?  There  were  four-and- 
twenty  not  aUermen'«-but  ladies  and  gentlemen  coming  to  partake  of  a 
prefieiied  reftmt,  and  theve  was  nofdiing  i^atsoever  to  eet  before  theM^ 
since  th^  could  not  dine  on  the  contests  of  his  winenxiUars,  which  weee 
¥ery  ehoiee.  A  sudden  thought  atruck  him,  and  rushiag  towards  iihe 
outhouse,  whidli  formed  the  kitchen  and  its  adjuncts,  he  roared  to  ithe 
aatoniihed  icook  and  other  cuUnary  assistants  to  «et  fire  to  the  kitchen* 
They  imagined,  for  a  moment,  that  their  master  had  gone  mad,  hut  ha 
rapidly  explained  his  reasons — the  honour  of  the  household  was  at  stake 
^-»and,  enteiing  into  the  feelings  (of  the  maeter,  or  "the  &»  of  die  affiur, 
4he  negvoes  seized  wpon  some  brands,  and,  lighting  thees,  soon  eet  Aoe  fte 
Ae  wQodaa  hniUliag,  1lrhid^  hwiff^^  was  sffnnitei  fyom  the  ^igfaat 
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hoaie^*  and  from  the  negro-hoiues.    As  the  csrritgee  came  doirn  ih» 
loDg  avenue,  their  occupants  were  surprised  and  shocked  to  see  foimiMf 
of  smoke  and  flame  rolhng  up  from  a  tiouse  in  the  iminediate  Tidiii^  of 
Will  Wildfire's  abode,  and  when  they  reached  it  ^liej  peiceiyed  neir 
host,  begrimed  with  ashes  and  smoke,  working  away  among  the  negroes^ 
apparently  trying  to  extinguish  a  fire.     The  gentlemen,  throwbg  off 
their  dress-coats,  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  the  ladies,  a  terrified  groBp^ 
gathered  tc^ether  in  a  room  as  far  as  possible  from  the  oonflagratioiL  It 
was  got  under,  however,  without  great  difficulty,  and  then  VfiYL  Wildftf 
joined  his  guests,  and  lamented  that  the  kitchen  being  onfbrtonately 
burned,  there  was  no  dinner  to  offer  them.     Nobody  was  so  onreasonsUo 
as  to  expect  to  dine  with  him  that  day,  and  every  one  departed  fuD  of 
sympathy  for  his  loss — indeed,  he  had  at  least  a  dozen  inTitatioogtofO 
back  and  dine  with  his  friends.     The  trick  was  not  suspected ;  bat  WiD 
was  too  much  amused  at  his  own  contrivance  to  keep  it  to  hims^,  tnd 
the  story  soon  became  known.     If  he  could  but  look  ap  now  frtNn  lui 
quiet  grave  he  would  see  many  sad  changes.     It  is  melancholy  to  dmk 
how  estates  are  changing  owners,  and  the  old  fieunilies  sinkings  into  pofotf 
and  decay.     People  get  hold  of  our  properties  now  who  would  aerer 
have  been  admitted  to  the  tables  of  our  grandfathers.     Bat  I  don't  mem 
to  apply  this  to  Mr.  Thomley ;  and  since  the  poor  O'Briens  caa  so 
longer  keep  Mosquito  Bay,  I  am  glad  it  should  be  likely  to  £eJ1  into  \k 
hands." 

^'  Geraldine,"  said  Mrs.  Montresor,  in  a  solemn  tone,  when  the  tstti- 
tive  Mrs.  Mackenzie  had  taken  her  leave,  *'  you  will  naw^  no  doobft,  be 
inclined  to  listen  more  favourably  to  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Fanafatm; 
fortunately,  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  Mr.  Fanshawe  is  not  all  that  I  eoild 
have  wished  for  my  daughter,  but  the  West  Indies  are  fiedling  6S.  in  good 
matches,  as  in  everything  else.     Mr.  Fanshawe  is         ■** 

^'  Better  than  nobody,  you  would  say,  mamma ;  but  I  cannot  sgiw  m 
this.  I  think,  as  in  the  CAse  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  it  would  be  infinitelj  pie- 
ferable  to  remain  <  Miss  Montresor'  for  ever." 

"  I  do  not  consider  this  a  subject  to  jest  on,  Geraldine.'* 

*'  Nor  do  I,  mamma.  To  marry  Mr.  Fanshawe  would  be  too  sem 
for  a  joke.  If  I  look  upon  him  as  a  decided  bore,  when  I  merely  meet 
him  in  society,  how  could  I  endure  to  be  always  with  him  ?" 

'^  You  would  become  accustomed  to  him." 

'*  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  become  so  accustomed  to  ennui  as  to  find  it 
bearable." 

'*  But  you  are  aware,  my  dear  g^rl,  that  you  have  absolutely  no  otiier 
matrimonial  chance  in  view  at  present.  And,  belieye  me,  many  woma 
pass  through  life  without  having  more  than  one  or  two  ofiEers.  £107* 
body  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  man  to  captivate  her  fiuicy, 
who  is,  in  every  respect,  eligible.  And  though  Mr.  Fanshawe  has  too 
much  foppery  a&out  him  at  present,  he  will,  in  your  society,  lose  moch  ft 
that  youthful  affectation,  r  A  sensible  woman  may  mould  her  husbaad 
into  what  she  pleases,  if  he  is  good-tempered,  as  Mr.  Fanshawe  seems 
to  be." 

**  No  woman  can  inoculate  a  man  with  that  which  God  Almightj  Isi 
withheld  from  him — common  sense.  To  marry  is  not  a  duty,  and  itii 
only  duties  that  people  should,  whether  agreeable  or  disagceeidile^  cofr 
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airaiti  themselves  to  fulfil  I  am  no  way  called  oa  to  marry  Mr.  Fan- 
shawe  because  Helen  Ludlow  marries  Mr.  Thomley." 

Mrs.  Montresor  dropped  the  subject :  she  had  observed  that  Geraldine 
was  not  to  be  driven,  and  that  she  possessed  a  degree  of  steadiness  in  her 
decbions  which  some  would  have  (Med.  firmness,  but  which  she  denomi- 
nated obstinacy.  It  was  useless  to  argue  the  point  further  at  present, 
but  that  Geraldine  should  marry  Fanshawe  was  Mrs.  Montresor's  secret 
resolve ;  and  though  she  never  openly  discussed  the  matter  again,  she 
adverted  to  it  in  a  thousand  ways  that  were  infinitely  more  harassing. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  torture  is  greater  than  that  inflicted  by  the 
constantly  repeated  falling  of  one  drop  of  water  on  the  head,  so  no  species 
of  persecution  is  more  subduing  to  the  spirits  than  reiterated  hints  and 
innuendoes  bearing  on  one  subject.  To  this  daily,  hourly  persecution 
was  poor  Geraldine  now  condemned,  and  to  escape  from  it  she  might 
have  actually  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  Fanshawe's  white  hand,  with  its 
sparkling  ringf,  and  of  that  small  portion  of  heart  which  Providence  had 
bestowed  on  him,  had  not  a  most  welcome  invitation  from  her  sister 
Alicia  arrived  in  time  to  save  her  from  so  desperate  a  remedy. 

Geraldine  had  not  seen  her  sister,  Lady  Grahame,  since  her  return  to 
the  West  Indies;  she  had  heard  that  she  had  made  an  advantageous  and 
happy  marriage,  but  she  had  not  long  been  her  guest  when  she  perceived, 
that  ithough  the  advantages  were  evident,  the  happiness  was  doubtful. 
Sir  Hector  Grahame,  a  man  of  talent  and  attainments,  was  stately  and 
dignified  in  his  manners  to  every  one,  Jbut  to  his  wife  he  was  also  stem 
and  cold;  and  this  frigidity  extended  to  Geraldine  herself,  for  Sir  Hector 
visited  all  Alicia's  family  with  the  dislike  which  was  only  deserved  by 
Mrs.  Montresor,  who  had  deceived  him  before  his  marriage  by  assuring 
him  that  her  daughter  was  attached  to  him,  though  she  was  too  timid  to 
show  her  feelings. 

Alicia  had  been  on  a  visit  of  some  months  to  a  relation  in  the  island  of 
which  Sir  Hector  was  governor.  He  admired  her  very  much,  and  so 
also  did  his  secretary,  Harry  St.  Clair.  The  unambitious  Alicia  pre- 
ferred the  young  secretary,  but  when  her  mother  heard  that,  for  his  sake, 
she  looked  coldly  on  Sir  Hector,  she  hurried  over,  and  her  presence  put 
to  flight  all  the  happy  anticipations  of  the  young  lovers.  She  lo3t  no 
time  in  giving  St.  Clair  his  cong^,  in  skilfully  bringing  Sir  Hector  to 
the  point,  and  in  accepting  him  for  her  daughter.  Alicia  had  not  Geral- 
dine's  firmness,  and  Mrs.  Montresor  soon  overcame  her  opposition,  and 
'*  sacrificed  her,"  as  the  poor  girl  called  it — '^  settled  what  was  best  for 
her,"  as  the  mother  declared. 

^^  How  could  you  give  way,  Alicia  ?  How  could  you  enter  on  a  life 
that  was  to  be  all  a  lie  F**  asked  Geraldine,  when  her  sister  was  relating 
to  her  the  circumstances  of  her  marriage. 

"  True,  my  life  if  all  a  lie :  but  who  made  it  so  P  The  guilt  is  my 
mother's — it  is  enough  that  I  bear  the  punishment." 

*'  And  was  Sir  Hector  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  your  partiality  for 
Captain  St.  Ckir  ?" 

'^  He  was,  indeed.  He  has  extraordinary  ideas  of  subordination,  and 
that  his  secretary  could  be  his  rival  never  entered  his  brain  then.  I  had 
a  dreadful  diuly  task  to  perform.  Harry  and  myself  were  unavoidably 
thrown  much  into  each  other's  company,  and  though  I  kept  a  strict  g^ara 
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aM  mf  ipords  and  mtfAomj  tim\  I  c^old  ool  «tffl»  -mj  wfcoBitu 
thoughts.  I  often  hemigkt  Hany  to  Uim  thaidbad,  Wtke  wd^stl 
feitnWff*»  IIm  dangerous  iadvlgeBea  of  being  aaar  «i«t  •ad  ^ffcat  ligbt 
had  /  to  expeet  aoj  saenfiee  ^naa  him  ?  At  Imgtb  aotne  iH-aakiMd 
ifluiBcri  seadiad  Sir  Haetor^e  «ar,  and  ins  imrj  mmm  drandM;  Wl  ha 
amothered  it  He  remoFed  ELarrj  Aom  the  islaM  by  obtafany  a  bete 
appotntaent  bt  him  ekewfaere,  and  aiooe  then  Im  his  ^nly  legaided  aa 
with  aratohfol  aMstmst.  He  eannat  diveat  hiaaelf  ai  iie  Aa  that  I 
joined  my  aaother  in  a  oonspmey  egaiaat  hia  -peaee,  fiir  ibe  aahe  of  lai 
title  and  ioeal rank.  He  will  not  beliere  that  i  hegg^  heir  to  tel  hini 
had  no  heart  to  give  him,  and  that  I  did  not  know  un^  too  late  that  Ai 
had  withheU  Ae  explanation  from  hinu  Bnt  now  that  fit.  dhar  hm 
gone,  i  eaa  aet  way  sad  part  with  less  difteuify,  and  time  niaj>  pst^M^ 
reatore  aae  to  some  partien  of  peace/' 

^<  Time  and  eeligion,^'  said  Oeraldine.  -^  If  you  piano  yoaar  ^bmi^ 
en  that  hrigfat  world  which  is  bejond  tUa  hoimded  seene^  jnenr  fecfiay 
will  fiubaide  into  traaqaillity,  naj,  eipand  into  oheerfainoflo.  Then  k 
no  balm  for  the  hmiaed  and  fpounded  apirit  but  the  heiy^  peaee  of  nSigmm 
nsignatien.  What  are  the  passions,  the  joys,  the  eoirowa  <if  earA  is  ene 
who  iires  fior  etetnitgr  ?" 

'^  Happy  are  ^ese  iiho  eaa  lire  ia  this  monaatielnjKffagapee  toeariUy 
things  I  But  woaU  passions  and  ioeliog^  hava  been  iaatilled  tnto  esr 
hearts-— woidd  car  lot  hawe  been  ehequered  with  joys  wed  aoriaiw,  2 
Pravidenee  had  latended  us  to  hecome  dead  to  them  all  ?" 

^  We  are  «aUed  upon  to  aoaquer  oar  passions,  to  anbaut  with  pa<flaee 
to  misfortaoes,  to  enjoy  pleasure  with  moderatioa.  We  ave  teldtfwh 
a  |»eriod  o£  probation,  a  world  of  trial,  and  this  ^UsappointaieBt  ef  jmt 
hopes  ia  jivar  appcnated  triail.'^ 

'*  I  have  even  more  to  bear.  I  have  to  bear  the  loaa  -of  ilhat  agui 
wfaioh  was  bestowed  on  me  to  my  bane.  Faraserly  Sir  Heetei^a  afteiion 
was  a  miflfiaatune  to  me;  now  it  would  be  my  only  aolaee,  and  wovit  h 
far  evar  wsthdraam.  But,  Geraldioe,  is  iliere  no  one  "for  wkoaa  ysaom^ 
or  wheat  my  mother  has  selected  ibr  you?  I  Ihooght  ^tfMt  yery  hsal* 
e  aum  who  dined  with  ns  yesteraay  was  partieularij  atftealife  Is 


you"* 


GesaiSne  ookaand  as  she  answered,  ^Do  not  lyesik  ctkim,;  he  ess 

per  ht  amytbing  to  me." 

The  person  alluded  to  was  Mr.  Le  Vasaeur,  who,  hawing  aooae  -tnfiw 
offidai  duty  to  execute  in  the  island  to  which  Geral&e  had  gone,  hn 
gladly  taken  the  opportunity  of  following  her  Klheve.  fn  'the  aoeietf  s( 
this  place  he  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  avoided,  or  unacoeptaUe.  Getal&ie 
met  him  ei^rywheve — at  dinners,  balls,  nkoming -wits,  and  ereeiagSi' 
cursions  on  horseback — and  wheee^er  they  mot,  he  wae  aAwaya  by  ha 
side.  He  seemed  determined  to  make  up  fer  lost  time,  and  exwtea  Hm- 
self  to  the  utmost  to  {dease  her. 

At  kngth  he  found  an  opportunity  of  epeakiag  to  her  alMmt  Imnsd^ 
and  by  way  of  implied  apology  for  his  life  in  St.  ■  ■,  theugli  wldawit 
attndmgtoat.  He  told  her  that  for  the  first  few  years  of  liis  life  he  had 
been  an  .enl^  ehiU,  and  was  the  epoiled  darling  of  a  heaatfMi  nod  aiee- 
tionafee  hat  inpdicious  mother,  who  allowed  him  to  thank  that  lie  eoiM 
do  ttodattg  arsong,  and  (that  he  was  ae<fier  to  he  denied  mtyHaag  hi 
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wIimL  Ska  imA  vbetnlM  vu  abottb  lAxm  jma§  of  tfre,  noid  Ug  frtW 
soon  sfter  aumed  «  ii^idow,  wiko  hsA  daii^bteii  oUsr  Ajmi  bt^  Her 
teeatm^iA  <6f  Jiiat  mw  jfiKt  *tbe  xeif«ne  «f  hu  ova  tnodHr'ji.  fihe  kntol 
him,  was  very  harsh  to  him,  and  prejudiced  his  fadber  agaimt  imou  fit 
WBi  joegkcted  mA  aiamkAt^  vaatii,  whfia  he  wai  leleven  yean  old,  he  was 
sent  to  Europe,  io  a  flchooi  ikt  Boodeaiuz,  ^dien  to  ose  in  Eaigkiiid,  «mI 
afterwands  he  mm  j«no)i>ed  to  Paatif  te  i&iisk  bis  edbcatian.  Thexia,  erttk 
all  the  wiU  jt&d  -waeoBivQUBd  fee^ngss  ef  an  ill  iDvougbtHip  7011th,  he  Ml 
into  had  aeeietj,  jmd  mshed  headlong  into  the  dissipation  of  thai  vieioQi 
capital.  Hie  hid  bo  &iend  io  Testrain  <x  advise  hiaa,  and  plenty  of  monay 
at  his  QQflMmafiiil,  ifor  he  haA  iidiented  Ihs  mother's  fortune.  At  leogdii  JM 
heeanie  tired  of  Ins  assoeiatee,  .and  of  the  life  he  was  leading,  aoMl  speat 
aoaie  /tisae  in  teaffelling  oiwr  Earefke.  This  was  the  happiest  period  e£  his 
existence  ;  but  he  £sQovened  d^at  in  his  reckless  ^stEafiaganee  in  Paris 
be  had  aiiaost  nan  dvoagh  his  mfateraal  property ;  dberafim  he  accepted 
aa  invitation  &0111  hie  &ther  to  xsetnra  to  Guadalonpe.  He  Ibasid,  hoa^* 
eiwr«  H^nft  Ins  etepmather's  jeakrasy  and  hatrod  of  him  inane  not  ai  -all 
dimnaiflhed  %  that  ehe  ohedsed  emery  kindness  las  father  attempted  to  Aon 
bkn,  and  tfmt  dbsaniber^iaagbters — «ian  his  oarm  half<«8tGEi-«-i^  their 
MboiQst  to  jaakie  kiM  home  tdisagsaeahle  to  hiai.     Afber  a  time  he  obtained 

the  appoiatiBeat  he  aiow  held  at  St. ,  and  .ghi^y  left  Guadaloupe. 

He  .added,  4hat  hie  ^eat  dbjeet  now  was  to  <eaeiM«ge  his  appointment  ia 

Si.  iost  aae  in  aaother  ikkoid,  wliere  he  hoped  itf>  cemuMDee  a  atav 

and  a  happier  career  in  life. 

^MBcakiine  ttatened  attentrreiy  to  (Ae  iiamti<ve  nd  his  peat  Mt^  and  .the 
tniereat  ehe  eeemed  te  iake  ia  it  vaeaat  mnehserved  %y  the  dbar^sigbtedy 
Aosigh  hy  mo  aaeaae  ceaeeited,  Le  Vassenr.  He  hoped  that  ihe  snterart 
angflbt  he  tcanafeiTed  to  faomself,  and  iadulg^  in  the  i&aaai  that  if  ahe 
fiould  he  iadaeed  ito  setara  his  attachment,  all  obstaclea  «mnld  he  ^m^ 
^pnered  ia  time* 

Jn  truth,  <xarald«ie  ^pereetved  "that  he  was  oeei^yiag  ^aoire  of  her 
thaughts  fthan  he  (oog^t  to  do,  «id  she  took  herself  ligadfy  io  lask;  hat 
she  found  herself  defending  him  to  herself.  He  might  have  been  inerf 
ioSSBBBBi  if  he  had  been  dsffeneatiy  hroaght  up ;  he  was  not  a  eoarse- 
minded  ruffian,  naturally  bad ;  the  want  (of  gxwid  asond  training  in  •cbiUU 
hood,  and  of  good  example  in  youth,  had  aiade  him^irhat  he  was.  His 
family  had  much  to  answer  for.  After  all,  if  women  had  their  troubles, 
80  had  men,  and  women  wexie  mot  heset  with  the  aUturemeyDts  and  tempta- 
tions that  surrounded  men.  She  believed  it  wius  not  unfirequently  the 
i&ult  of  the  females  of  the  family  if  tfhe  males  were  dissipated.  In  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  a  eareless,  div^alattem,  wheacver  had  anything  tidy 
about  her,  or  a  scdding  •shrew,  often  drove  'die  hard-woi^ing  husband  or 
son  to  seek  comfort  at  ihe  puMic-house,  and  tins  was  the  first  step  to 
those  habits  of  intoncation  wiiich  were  the  rmn  of  so  many  poor  families. 
And  among  higher  ciasaes,  if  ^mothers,  wives,  and  naters  were  iil-temperedy 
selfish,  or  indifferent,  and  took  no  trouble  to  make  domestic  life  happy, 
were  not  they  much  to  'blame  if  ^  genftlemen  sought  amusement  and 
society  of  which  they  could  ntft  approve?  *She  pitied  Le  Vasseur,  and 
|nty  as  a  dangeneus  feeling  in  a  you]^and«Bthiifiia6t]C  aondi  but  fbsfyily 
jhe  hadagveat'deal  of  good  sense,  and  as  she  could  jvot  respectiimg 
however  she  might  feel  inclined  to  like  him,  she  determined  to  steel  her- 
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idf  agaimt  her  £ucinaimg  admirer.  Still,  with  the  fbll  intention  of 
avoiding  him,  it  was  impossible  for  Geraldine  to  help  meeting  him  con- 
stantly, and  equally  impossible  to  meet  him  withoot  being  pleased  hj  tia 
Tery  agreeable  manners. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  reports  carried  over  to  St.  — — >  the 
news,  so  unwelcome  to  more  than  one  person  in  that  island,  of  Uie 
intimacy  which  was  springing  up  between  the  two  absentees.  It  caused 
mat  wrath  in  more  than  one  quarter ;  and  the  same  post  broi^;fat  letters 
from  Mrs.  Montresor  to  her  daughter  recalling  her  immediately  home, 
and  to  Le  Vasseur  from  Miss  Homer  commanding  his  prompt  return,  and 
signifying  that  if  he  did  not  come  at  once,  she  would  follow  him  to  the 
ishnd  where  he  had  lingered  so  unnecessarily  long.  Both  lost  no  time 
in  obeying  the  mandates  they  had  received,  and  as  chance  or  fiite  wodd  ' 
have*it,  they  embarked  in  the  same  packet-boat  for  St.  . 

The  passengers  had  gone  on  board  at  an  early  hour  in  the  rooniio^, 
and  Geraldine,  who  was  not  a  good  sailor,  confined  herself  to  the  wretched 
little  cabin  durine  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  no  awning  could  afibrd  eien 
a  tolerably  cool  shelter,  and  the  pitch  was  melting  among  the  planb  oa 
deck  from  the  fierce  power  of  the  sun.  But  when  the  evening  breeie  had 
sprung  up,  and  the  intense  heat  was  past,  she  felt  better,  and  gladlj  left 
the  close,  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  cabin,  with  its  legions  of  cockroaefaes 
and  rats,  to  enjoy  the  delicious  sea  air,  and  watch  the  splendid  tropiesl 
sunset,  with  its  gorgeous  clouds  of  crimson  and  gold,  reflected  on  die 
sparkling  waves  beneath. 

No  sooner  did  her  head  appear  above  the  highest  step  of  the  companion- 
wav,  than  Mr.  Le  Vasseur^s  quick  eye  had  perceived  her,  and  he  flew  to 
assist  her  on  deck,  and  to  bring  cushions,  pillows,  and  shawls,  so  as  to 
make  her  as  comfortable  as  possible  on  one  of  the  wooden  sofas,  whidi 
were  fixtures  aft.  He  then  drew  a  camp-stool  near  her  sofie^  rejoicing  ia 
the  opportunity  of  a  t^te-a-t^te,  for  the  old  gentleman  under  whose 
escort  Geraldine,  attended  by  her  maid,  was  making  the  short  voysge, 
was  busily  engaged  in  a  game  of  chess,  and  did  not  concern  bimM^ 
about  her. 

There  was  something  poetical  in  the  united  brightness  and  softness  of 
the  hour,  and  Geraldine  exclaimed, 

*'  How  charming  is  this  time, 

when  daylight  dies, 
And  sunbeams  melt  along  the  silent  sea !" 

^'  Charming,  indeed!**  he  replied,  continiung  Moore's  beautiful  lines: 

"  And  as  I  watch  the  line  of  light  that  plays 

Along  the  smooth  wave  tow'rd  the  Duming  west, 
I  long  to  tread  that  golden  path  of  rays. 
And  think  'twould  lead  to  some  bright  isle  of  rest.'* 

He  pointed  to  the  glowing  streak  that  sparkled  on  the  ocean's  danliog 
surface. 

As  if  bright  gems  of  every  hue 
Were  floating  on  its  waters  blue. 

<<  But  I  should  not  care  to  tread  that '  golden  path,*  or  seek  that  ^  isle  of 
rest*  alone.     No !     I  should  like  to  have  a  beloved  companion  with  me, 
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one  in  whose  sweet  society  I  miglit  there  live,  '  the  world  forgetting,  by 
the  world  forgot.'  " 

'*  I  fear  you  would  find  the  seclusion,  even  in  that  imaginary  isle  of 
brightness,  too  monotonous  to  be  borne  long,"  said  Geraldine. 

'^  Not  if  I  had  an  angel  for  my  companion." 

'*  Oh !  perhaps  the  presence  of  a  celestial  being  might  have  power  to 
dispel  ennui,"  she  replied,  laughing. 

*'  But  my  angel  would  be  earth-bom,  not  a  spiritual  being.  I  could 
name  her  to  you,  if  I  dared — and  I  vnll  do  so,  for  this  opportunity  is  too 
precious  to  be  lost." 

He  then  poured  forth  to  her,  in  a  strain  of  fervid  eloquence,  all  that  he 
felt,  and  feared,  and  wished;  he  begged  her  not  to  crush  him  with  her 
studied  coldness,  not  to  despise  him  altogether,  but  to  let  him  hope  that 
if  his  conduct  thenceforth  could  win  her  good  opinion,  she  would,  at  #ome 
future  time,  look  more  favourably  on  him.  His  destiny,  he  said,  was  in 
her  hands — she  was  the  arbiter  of  his  fate  in  time  and  in  eternity — would 
she  not  give  him  one  word  x>f  encouragement  p 

Geraldine  would  not  have  g^ven  that  word  of  encouragement,  even  if 
she  could  have  spoken ;  but  at  that  moment  she  felt  a  choking  sensa- 
tion in  her  throat,  and  presently  after  she  fairly  and  foolishly  burst  into 
tears. 

Tears  I  And  for  him !  Le  Vasseur  thought  they  were  quite  as  much 
to  the  purpose  as  words,  and  his  eyes  flashed  like  diamonds,  and  a  happy 
smile  played  round  his  mouth,  as  he  leaned  forward  and  thanked  her 
for  the  kind  feeling  she  evinced;  but  the  light  and  the  smile  were  soon 
to  be  quenched,  for,  though  a  low  soft  voice  in  Geraldine's  heart  attempted 
to  plead  for  him,  the  sterner  tones  of  reason  and  rectitude  quickly  over- 
powered it.  She  roused  herself  to  overcome  the  involuntary  emotion, 
which  she  was  angry  at  herself  for  having  shown,  and  speedily  regaining 
her  calm  self-command,  she  told  him  gently,  but  firmly,  that  though  she 
would  be  always  glad  to  hear  of  his  welfare,  she  would  be  deceiving  him 
if  she  led  him  to  think  that  she  could  participate  in  his  feelings.  No; 
they  never  could  be  more  to  each  other  than  they  were  then. 

**  Never  ?"  he  said. 

^'  Never !"  she  repeated,  with  pointed  emphasis. 

Le  Vasseur  rose  suddenly,  and,  walking  to  the  other  extremity  of  the 
deck,  he  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  sloop,  and  stood  gazing  abstractedly 
on  the  imdulating  waves  beneath.  Geraldine  threw  herself  back  on  her 
sofa,  and  closed  her  eyes ;  when  she  opened  them,  a  long  time  after,  he 
was  still  standing  immovable  at  the  same  spot.  The  moon,  that  night, 
shed  her  silver  beams  over  two  persons  whose  hearts  were  very  sad :  the 
one  for  the  painful  blow  he  had  received,  the  other  for  the  disappointment 
she  had  been  obliged  to  cause. 

When  they  ran  into  the  harbour  of  St.  —  next  morning,  Le  Vas- 
seur, notwithstanding  the  scene  that  had  so  recently  occurred,  assisted 
Geraldine  into  the  boat,  and  placed  himself  beside  her.  He  spoke 
earnestly  to  her,  in  a  very  low  voice ;  but  whatever  he  might  have  been 
saying,  she  scarcely  answered  until  the  boat  was  close  in  wore,  and  then 
she  exclaimed, 

*'  I  cannot  bid  you  farewell,  Mr.  Le  Vasseur,  without  thanking  yon  fbr 
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j9at  kiad  telings  towards  mew  Bafc  Wt  me  eiliort  jo«  t^iufget^hmi 
and  me ;  indeed,  we  must  both  try  to  forget  the  last  few  plt—t  w«ekb" 
Tber«  was  some  balm  in  these  eonchiding  words  ^  and  Le  Visicir  did 
not  look  utierihr  woebegone  when  he  handed  kit  hat  coospMuoa  mt^thmi, 
where  her  father  was  waiting  to  receive  her.  He,  gooil  emaj  aan,  was 
not  such  a  dragon  of  virtae  as  his  wife,  thetefine  li»  shook:  kands  Idodly 
with  Le  Vassem',  and  thanked  him  for  hit  atlendon  «a  has  ^'fittie  |^dr 
bat  he  did  not  innfee  him  to  Prospect  HUl,  £ar  he  was  €&dMuMj 
under  the  bland  domination  of  hi»  belter-half,  and  knew  In  Aifarfcie  wM 
to  do  or  say  anything  that  might  displease  her.  He  was  o£  ann^  sit 
hand  diapositioa  himasl^  and  sometimes  stiMnbled  iipa»  the  wmiig  with- 
out eonsideration;  but  Mrs.  Moetresor  had  bvoken  hkn  m.  agooddfl| 
and,  upon  the  whole,  he  did  not  often  aifn  against  her  oode  c£  knra 

IX. 

The  hurricane  months  were  now  close  at  hand,  and  Mr.  Maaftnw 
was  glad  that  his  daughter  had  returned  before  there  migfafc  be  aaj  dHger 
even  in  tiw  short  voyage  from  one  island  to  another..     Hameaaes  ■• 

generally  preceded  by  such  indications  in  the  ddes^  the  weethei^  and  As 
arometer,  that  those  who  are  on  their  g^uard  may  be  in  some  dsgns 
prepared  to  meet  theb  fary.  But  sometimes  they  are  awfully-  saifeo, 
and  the  mhabitants  oi  the  tropica  may  have  retired  to  reat  m  peaes  saJ 
security,  to  behold  morning  dawn  on  the  desoktion  oC  all  aroaod. 

It  ia  a  fearfiil  yet  a  subl^ae  sound  to  hear  the  deafaniB^  loar  e£  da 
tenq^t  as  it  sweeps  on  its  mission  of  destruotion  f  A  feadal  yet  snk 
Hme  sight  to  look  on  the  wild  wares,,  lashed  aioantaias  hi^  hj  the  hn 
of  the  wind ;.  on  the  drifting  shipa  hurrying,  with  AMid-Uke  speedy  le  Aor 
fiEital  doom ;.  on  the  work  of  man's  strength  laid  prostrate  ^  oq  the  gigmft 
tree  in  vain  opposing  its  impotent  resistance  to  the  power  that  has  boa 
sent  forth,  to  destroy  it,  aad  beading  its  stately  head  to  ihe  eait&I  Ne 
sight  in  the  world  can  tend  more  to  lead  and  eleyate  the  annd  te  eon^ 
template  the  awful  attributes  of  the  Creator  thaa  ga2dn^  on  the  pngHB 
of  Uiese  mighty  storms.  Then  is  truly  felt  the  weakneaSy  the  kaynfi* 
cance  of  all  that  is  bom  of  earth — ^then  is  the  eoldeat  heart  wramsd  into 
adoration,  the  most  sceptical  taught  to  '*  belieye  and  trendbk  1" 

During  Geraldine's  lubsence,  Helen  Ludlow  had  become  '^Mis^Tha» 
ley,"  and  she  declared  herself  in  possesnon  of  as  much  happiaeaB  as  wa 
consistent  with  a  residence  in  '<  the  odious  West  In^eflu**     She  and  kr 


husband  lived  with  her  father  at  Clare  Hall,  until  the  house  ihty 
erecting  on  Mr.  Thornley's  newly-acquired  property,  Moaqnito  "B&ft 
should  be  ready  for  their  reception. 

Mr.  Thomley  took  much  pleasure  in  attending  to  the  ciilti¥afoa  of  ha 
estate,  and  in  overlooking  uie  workmen  emj^oyed  in  building  hia  boose. 
He  seemed  to  &el  some  excitement  in  the  occupation  which  these  nofd 
pursuits  afforded  him,  and  much  satisfaction  in  the  psospect  of  wBiaa^ 
*<  a  settlement,"  as  the  Americans  say,  in  the  idand.  This  was  &e  odf 
aobject  on  which  ho  and  Helen  ever  disagreed.  He  waa  aazioaa  to  W- 
come  a  resident  planter — she  to  escape  from  her  native  home^  aad  retua 
to  the  country  whleh  she  cherished  with  even  mere  thaa  the  vaaal  mis- 
placed idolatry  of  West  Indians. 
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*^  Dear  Edward,  how  can  you  be  content  to  vegetate  in  this  spot  2"  she 
would  aak  him — ''in  this  spot  where  all  the  pleasures  of  l^e  are  as 
bounded  as  the  view  thai  for  ever  meets  the  wearied  eye.  This  is  a  moral 
wilderness — a  moral  desert  compared  to  your  own  noble  country.  What 
can  detain  you  here  ?'' 

**  Had  you  asked  that  question  a  few  months  ago,  mj  dearest  Helen, 
I  would  have  answered^  *  xott  were  the  mag9et  wnose  irresistible  attract 
iion  compelled  me  to  remain.'^  Would  you  not  have  me  feel  a  sentinMai 
of  cp^ateiul  regard  &t  the  country  where  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
with  you  ?" 

^^  Thank  you,.  Thomley,.  tor  the  first  part  of  your  speech  ;  but  in  an* 
swer  te  your  question^  %  say,  '  No/  There  is  a  saying,.  ^  Love  me,  love 
my  dog;'  but  because  you  love  mey  I  do  not  reqn&e  you  to  love  my  coun- 
try, smce  Imust  neeoB  call  this  country  mine.  1  confess  (there  is, no 
harm  in  confessing  it  now),  I  should  have  been  dreadfully  disappointed 
had  you  gone  away  without  me  ;  but  now  that  I  may  and  can  go  with 
youy  why  should  you  remain  in  voluntary  banishment  ?  I  do  think  it 
would  be  a  lesser  punishment  to  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay.'' 

Thomley  cok>ured  violently,  and,  looking  very  uneasy,  exclaimed^  as  if 
invoTuntaruy : 

*'  Botany  Bay  f    God  save  me  from What  made  you  think  of-— 

of  that  place  P  Pshaw  f  I  meaa^  I—- I  should  not  like  so  long  a  voyage,** 
he  added,  recovering  his  composure. 

'^  I  should  not  care  about  trie  length  of  the  voyage,"  said  Helen,  ^*if 
that  were  all;  I  delight  in  being  at  seai.  Let  me  hope,  Edward,  that  you 
wiU  be  persuaded  to  take  one  voyage  soon — a  voyage  to-  dear,  deal 
England.'' 

*^  Why,  my  dear  Helen,  will  you  always  press  this  point  ?  Coosidei^ 
I  have  just  g^t  an  estate  and  commenced  the  necessary  improvements  on 
it ;  I  should  be  muck  to  blame  if  I  were  to  leave  the  island  beibr»  these 
are  completed.*^ 

'^  Papa  can  superintesid  these  quite  as  well  as  you,  and  perhaps,,  fixun 
his  long  acquaintance  with  West  Indian  affairs,  a  little  better  tnan  you, 
Edward.     There  is  your  objection  done  away  with." 

<<  One  objection  only,  Helen;  nor  do  I  think  you  have  quite  done  away 
with  it.  Surely  I  have  no  right,  for  my  mere  pleasure,  to  burdezk  your 
&ther  with  the  weight  of  my  affairs.  He  has  done  enough  for  me 
already " 

^  It  is  for  my  pleasure,  not  for  yours,''  interrupted  Helen,  ^'  and  I  am 
quite  willing  to  take  all  the  obligation.  Papa,  I  am  certain,  will  cheer- 
nilly  agree  to  any  arrangement  Uiat  is  proposed  by  me." 

Thomley  looked  blank,  but  after  a  moment's  silence  he  said : 

''  We  will  grant  thaty'^for  your  sake,  Mr.  Ludlow  would  undertake  aU 
ihe  trouble  /  am  so  unwilling  to  occasion  him ;  there  may  be  other  ob- 
jections to  my  returning  to  England  soon — immediately,  at  least." 

'^  Name  them,"  said  Helen,  laughing,  *'  and  you  will  see  how  I  will 
overcome  them." 

^  Would  that  you  could  T  ejaculated  Thomley,.  with  a  deep  sigh. 
'<  Tou  know  that  1  am  on  very  uulbrtunate  terms  with  my  own  family ; 
that  my  father,  who  is  of  a  most  unrelenting  temper,  has  never  forg;iven 
some  youthful ^indiscretions  on  my  part,  and  that  mj  nearest  xeladonf 
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choose  to  adapt  their  conduct  towards  me  according^  to  his  feeKogs :  io 

a  word,  Helen,  I  have  told  you  that  I  am disowned  by  thenicods 

of  my  childhood.  Can  you,  then,  wish  me  to  force  myself  upon  tbem  ? 
To  offer  your  acquaintance  where,  on  my  account,  it  would  be  imwel- 
come  ?     You  cannot  ask  it,  you  cannot  wish  it,  Helen." 

'<  I  do  not  ask  it,  Edward.  I  would  not  have  you  make  the  most  dis- 
tant advance  to  such  relations.  I  would  avoid  them  all  except  your 
father.  In  seeking  to  reconcile  yourself  to  him,  you  would  not  be  de- 
grading yourself;  you  would  but  be  fulfilling  a  duty.  And  who  knovs 
if  you  returned  now  to  your  long-left  home,  if  you  sought  your  aged 
parent,  and  told  him  that  you  had  repented  of  the  follies  whidi  he  Ld 
viewed  in  so  severe  a  light — who  knows  but  you  might  be  received  si  wss 
the  prodigal  son,  and  that  you  might  hear  these  g^laddening  words: 
'  This  my  son  was  lost,  and  he  is  found — ^he  was  dead,  and  he  is  alife'?" 

Thomley  shook  his  head  despondingly,  but  he  did  not  speak.  Hekn 
answered  his  looks. 

"  You  think  your  father  would  be  inflexible.  I  cannot  believe  it 
But,  admitting  that  your  family  continue  their  injustice  towards  job, 
England  is  wide  enous^h  to  hold  you  and  them  without  the  chann  of 
your  meeting.  Why  should  we  be  exiled  from  Britain  because  you  kve 
imfortunately  unkind  and  unreasonable  relations  ?" 

^'  I  entreat  you,  Helen,"  said  Thomley,  earnestly,    ^^  if  you  value  bj 

?eace,  do  not  press  me  on  the  subject  of  going  to  Eng^land — just  bok 
f  you  have  so  set  your  heart  on  revisiting  England — g^  ;  fiir  be  it  Itob 
me  to  detain  you,  though  I  should  deeply  lament  to  part  from  yoo  em 
for  a  short  time  ;  but,  above  all  things,  I  wish  your  happiness,  and  tben- 
fore,  dear  Helen,  go  to  England  without  me,  and  spare  me  the  morti&l- 
tion  of  accompanying  you  to  a  country  where  I  have  relations  to  wboo 
I  cannot  present  you." 

^'  Without  you  I  will  not  go,  Edward ;  and  since  the  idea  is  to  on-  * 
pleasant  to  you,  I  give  it  up  for  the  present.  But  let  me  ask  you  ooly  ooe 
question"— (Thornley  looked  alarmed) — '^  nay,  don't  look  frighteaeil— I 
am  not  going  to  bring  you  to  the  confession  of  your  juvenile  misdeeds- 
have  you  resolved  to  forswear  England  for  ever  because  you  are  tt  mi- 
ance  with  your  relations?" 

*'  Certainly  not ;  time  alters  circumstances  and  feelings.  The  tioK 
may  come,  1  trust,  when  I  shall  be  able  to  return  there  with  safe — ' 
with  pleasure.  Ask  me  no  more  questions,  dearest  Helen,  but  believe 
that  it  shall  be  the  study  of  my  life  to  add  to  your  happiness.  We  dull 
go  to  England  by-and-by." 

Helen  groaned.  '*  That  ^  by-and-by'  will  never  come,  I  fear.  I  ^ 
it  up,  then,  for  this  year  ;  but  promise  me  that  we  shall  go  nextyeir; 
not  the  West  Indians'  next  year — a  year  that  never  comes— but  b 
reality  next  year." 

"  Perhaps." 

**  Oh !  Thomley,  not  '  perhaps' — ^say  yes — positively  yes." 

"  Well,  yes — if  nothing  unforeseen  occurs  to  prevent  us.** 

*^  Nothing  can — nothing  shall — if  we  live.  How  delighted  I  shsU  be 
to  see  dear  England  again !  And  here  come  letters  from  friends  ^ 
have  not  forgotten  me,"  she  added,  joyfully,  as  three  or  four  pacU 
letters  were  handed  to  her. 
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Helen  retired  to  read  her  letters,  and  Thomlej,  left  alone,  mattered 
to  himself : 

'^  Curse  England ! — I  wish  it  were  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea ! — I 
wish  it  were  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  !     She  will  never  rest  until 

she  drags  me  there — and  then  ! But  let  me  not  hint  my  thoughts ; 

everything  is  buried  in  my  own  bosom ;  may  I  never  be  forced  to  throw 
off  the  mask  I  have  thus  far  successfully  assumed!"  And,  glancing 
round  to  make  sure  that  no  one  had  overheard  his  unwonted  soliloquy, 
he  hastened  to  forget  his  cares  in  the  busy  yet  cheerful  scene  on  his 
estate. 

Mr.  Ludlow  had  not  been  pleased  with  his  daughter's  choice.  Lionel 
Seymour  was  the  man  he  had  wished  her  to  marry.  He  had  known 
Lionel  from  his  birth;  had  been  particularly  intimate  with  his  father, 
and  it  had  been  a  favourite  scheme  of  the  friends  that  the  only  son  of  the 
one  and  the  only  daughter  of  the  other  should  marry  when  they  grew 
up,  and  thus  unite  the  contiguous  and  flourishing  properties  of  which 
they  were  the  sole  heirs. 

Lionel  was  but  too  well  inclined  to  put  his  deceased  father's  wishes  into 
execution;  but  Helen,  as  has  been  shown,  felt  very  differently.  Her 
father  made  no  opposition  to  her  choice,  however  little  he  approved  of  it; 
he  was  much  attached  to  his  daughter,  and,  moreover,  he  stood  somewhat 
in  awe  of  her.  He  therefore  merely  hinted  at  the  imprudence  of  joining 
her  fate  to  that  of  a  stranger,  of  whose  actual  situation  in  the  world,  of 
whose  birth,  parentage,  education,  and  previous  life  she  knew  absolutely 
nothing  but  what  he  himself  chose  to  relate.  He  glanced  at  the  singularity 
of  some  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  Mr.  Thornley's  stay  in  the 
island ;  his  long  residence  as  a  guest  at  the  Mackenzies' ;  his  being  so 
eacdly  induced  to  become  a  proprietor  in  a  place  which  he  had  at  first 
visited  only  with  the  intention  of  spending  a  few  idle  weeks ;  his  never 
receiving  letters  from  any  one  in  his  native  country ;  his  seeming  to  be 
perfectly  isolated  in  the  universe;  and  his  evidently  shunning  the  society 
of  all  British  strangers. 

Helen  denied  that  Thornley  shunned  strangers ;  it  had  so  happened 
that  he  had  always  been  indisposed  when  British  strangers  had  visited 
the  island ;  it  was  hard  to  blame  a  man  for  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence. He  did  not  correspond  with  his  relations  in  England  because 
they  had  used  him  ill,  and  he  was  not  on  good  terms  with  them.  His 
attachment  to  herself  had  induced  him  to  remain  so  long  in  the  island, 
and  finally  to  become  a  West  Indian  proprietor,  she  coidd  not  quarrel 
with  him  for  that.  And,  if  he  were  isolated  in  the  world,  if  he  had  no 
one  else  to  care  for,  so  much  the  more  devoted  would  be  his  affection  for 
her. 

Arguments  are  seldom  wanting  when  the  heart  is  set  on  the  accomplbh- 
ment  of  an  object.  Helen  was  determined  to  marry  Thornley,  and  Mr. 
Ludlow,  making  the  best  of  it,  purchased  Mosquito  Bay  for  his  son- 
in-law  elect,  and  settled  a  handsome  annual  allowance  upon  the  young 
couple. 

The  match  gave  occasion  for  a  great  deal  of  talking  in  the  island. 
Many  persons — principally  gentlemen — wondering  how  Miss  Ludlow 
could  throw  herself  away  upon  an  unknown  adventurer ;  others — princi* 
pally  young  ladies — admiring  Miss  Ludlow's  disinterested  conduct,  and 
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nraisiog  the  agreeable  manners  of  the  handsome  atnuiger.  Mr&  Temple 
shook  her  head,  but  hoped  she  might  be  mistaken  in  her  misginB^  about 
Mr.  Thomlej.  Geraldine  felt  anxious  about  her  frieo^  bat  |nt  great 
eonfidence  in  Helen's  penetration  and  good  sense^;  whiW  Mn.  Moatntor 
renewed  her  wearisome  lectures  upon  '^imprudenoe^''  a»  if  kcr  danghtw^ 
who  was  obliged  to  listen  to  them,  not  Helen  Ludlow,  Imd  btoi  tiie 

culprit 

Some  strangers,  however,  and  absentees  had  now  airivecly  wdiom  it  m 
impossible  for  Thomley  to  aroid.  Among  these  weve  Geimldine's  tao 
sisters,  Georgina  and  Mary.  Georgina  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Baml^ 
had  at  length  returned  from  America^  and  Mary  had  oome  iat  adtoit 
Tisit,  while  Captain  Neville  was  on  a  cruise  through  the  islands^  AAv 
a  time,  he  ahk>  came  to  St.  ■■■■■  ^  Geraldine  was  dalig>fated  to. meet dMn 
all,  and  muoh  pleased:  to  find  that  Alicia's  aecount  of  them  was^  in  eTaBjr 
respect,  corrsot.  It  was  impossible  t»  be  an  hour  in  the  oompmjcf 
Captain  Neville  or  Mr.  RusieL  without  liking  them^  thoug^h  the  agndile 
qualities  of  each  were  very  different. 

Captain  Neidlle  was  the  personiftcation  of  that  very  oharming  ehonotei^ 
a  pleasant,  well-infionned,  amiaUe  naval  officer.  These  vras  sooat^ 
of  daringness  and  insouciance  about  him  diat  well  beoaooe  the  waiAwf 
on  i3b»  tiackless  deep,  the  mariner  acoustomed  to  bvave 

The  battle  and  the  breeze. 

Bnt,  ^ugfa  jou  saw  ha  had  a  soul  of  fire  and  a  £nune>  of  ihm^  bews 
gentleness  itself  towards  that  sex  whom  sailors  seldom,  treat  with  di» 
respect.  He  had  a  frank  -and  joyous  air,  that  made  him  look  psrluj> 
younger  than  he  really  was,  and  counteracted  the  widieriDg^  effset  of  e» 
poBure  to  the  weather  in  all  climates  and^iU  seasons.  He  was  not  exaii)r 
a  handsome  man,  his  features  were  not  regular,  and  he  was  rather  flhor^ 
but  there  was  a  keen  intelligence  in  his  eye^  a  benevolence  in  his  unile^ 
that  were  worth  aU  the  mere  beauty  in  the  world- 

Between  him  and  his  wife  there  existed  that  cordial  regasd,  that  per- 
fect friendship  which  ought  always  to  be  the  attendants  en  majiisdHfe: 
diey  did  not  merely  jog  on,  as  many  a  worthy  oouplo'  db,  in  a  soit  of 
stupid  intimacy  arising  only  from  halut ;  they  possessed  that  sinoere  and 
rational  affection,  which  could  not  fail  to  increase  as-  they  became  mon 
and  more  acquainted  with  the  worth  of  each  other's  charactttna^  and  nMR 
assimilated'  in  feeUng^  and  in  tastes. 

Mary  was  pretty  and  liToly ;  but  her  vivacity  was  not  the  eanberaaei 
of  animal  spunts  alone — a  vivacity  which  soon  beconaes  ftuiguing  t9 
everybody,  and  unbearable  to  sober-minded  people.  She  was  seuiUi^ 
clever,  and  well  educated,  therefore  her  gay  conversation  seldom  faiU 
to  amuse;  and  Captain  Neville  partook  of  none  of  Mr&. Macksnae's  , 
fears  that  he  should  be  talked  to  death;  on  t^e  oontrary,  he  was  uzuisoai 
enough  to  confess  himself  delighted  with  his  wife's  constant  good  spirilSi 
Mr.  Russel  was  in  eveiy  respect  as  estimable  as  Captain  Neville,  hat  (M^faspi 
he  was  not  so  generally  praised,  for  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  beisg 
^<  a  man  o'  war  btutkra"  Everybody  who  has  been  in  ihe  West  Indies 
knows  what  favourites  ^'  men  o'  war  buokras"  are  in  all-  the  islands.  Bi 
was  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  but  he  had  none  of  Ae  peevishnsM  d 
age  about  him.  He  was  a  cheerful,  hale  old  gentleman,  extienely  ^ 
pitable,  extremely  fond  of  young  people,  and  dddghtiog  kt  pfOSBOtiog 
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tlieir  amusemeiiis ;  and  kis  beautifiul  wife,  who  looked  like  Ms  daughter, 
had  her  own  waj  in  everythiogj  though  she  never  took  advantage  of  his 
kindness.  He  never  dreamt  of  jealousy^  and  Georgina  might  dance  and 
divert  herself  as  much  as  she  pleased;  But  though  fond  of  gaiety,  she 
could  not  be  accused  of  levity  in  her  conduct,  nor  had  she  one  thought 
injurious  to  the  indulgent  husband,  for  whom  she  felt  sincere  affection. 

Mrs.  Montresor  reflected  with  great  satisfaction  on  the  matches  made 
by  her  three  elder  daughters^  for  the  domestic  unhappiness  of  one  of  them 
never  caused  her  aoy  (][ualma  of  conscience.  But  she  was  not  a  little 
anxious  and  uneasj^  about  her  youngest  girL  Was  Geraldine— K)ne  of  the 
belles  of  the  island— *tK>  be  the  old  maid  of  the  hmiky?  J\lr9.  Montresor 
groaned  in  spirit  at  the  idba,  and  eould  sot  undesstaoid  her  daughter's 
apathy  on  the  subject,  while  Mr.  Montresor  secretly  rejinced  that  Ge- 
rakline  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  leave  her  home  and  him. 
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J.  Choral  Lyric :  commemorative  of  a  Pastime  familiar  long  and  long  ago  among 

our  English  Villagers^ 

Come  gentle,  come  simple,  haste  forth:  where  are  seen 
What  frolics  we  mummers  now  foot  on  the  ffreen; 
Leave  tankard  unlifted  and  goblet  undrained^ 
The  rosewood  fruit-littered,  the  ms^Le  ring-stained, 
Bringing  pipes  from  the  taproom  and  eke  rfcom  the  hall, 
Eorth !  and  smoke  in  the  sweet  evening  air  at  our  call- 
Around 

While  we  bound 
Ere  the  ruddy  sun  sets, 
While  rattle 
And  prattle 
Our  shrill  castanets*. 

Pair  maid  with  lawn  kerchief  and  bright  cherry  bows, 

With  lips  red  as  sorrel  and  eyes  black  as  sloes, 

Flin^  open  the  lattice  and  lean  o'er  tlie  sill^ 

Lettmg  sweet  eyes  and  lips  there  alike  drink  their  fill — 

The  one  of  the  zephyr,  the  one  of  the  sight. 

Till  lips  brim  with  laughter  and  eyes  with  delight — 

About 

As  the  rout 
Of  our  merry  mime  swells. 

While  tinkle 

And  twinkle 
Gay  ribbons,  gay  bells. 

Hail!  old  gossip  Humphry,  in  apron  of  jean. 
With  a  flaw  in  one  eye  like  a  crack  in  the  pane ; 
Your  queer  mouth  awry  as  it  sucks  the  duc&ecD, 
•  While  the  silver  fumes  pufP  jovial  chuckles  between— 
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Your  weed  if  well  lit,  troth  your  face  aeems  the  same. 
With  your  one  eye  alight  and  your  nose  all  aflame : 

Abrosul 
As  each  gaud 
Of  our  daace  scatters  round, 
While  patter 
And  clatter 
Quick  heels  on  the  ground. 

Ah !  sweet  mistress  Lucy,  with  ringlets  like  sold. 
And  ruby  mouth  dimpling  with  laughter  untcud, 
Eein  up  the  white  palfrey  that  champs  at  the  bit. 
And  give  the  clear  trill  of  your  laughter  its  fit ; 
Not  a  wag  of  us  all  but  his  heart  would  rejoice 
To  hear,  though  derisive,  the  chime  of  your  voice : 

Each  clown. 

Up  and  down. 
Through  the  maze  of  the  dance, 

Lettii^  flow 

To  and  fro 
Gayest  streamers  that  glance. 

Ho !  burly  old  Roger,  the  grimy,  the  grey. 

Still  ringing  from  anvil  the  work^hime  of  day— 

From  greed  of  stout  blows  that  no  labour  can  goi^. 

Now  lean  on  the  hammer  that  rests  on  the  forge. 

Sweeping  grizzled  locks  back  from  your  brow  smirched  and  wann, 

Vulcan's  cavern  your  smithy,  a  Cycuop's  your  form : 

While  fair 

To  the  air 
With  fast  fluttering  gleam. 

To  the  beat 

Of  our  feet 
Snow-white  handkerchiefs  stream. 

Hist !  rosy-cheeked  Patty,  with  frank  laughing  eyes. 

As  arch  in  their  beauty  as  blue  as  the  skies. 

Tripping  fresh  from  the  buttercup  mead  by  the  stream. 

With  milk-pails  well  poised  brimming  over  with  cream. 

Let  them  dri]^  on  the  sod  while  you  pause  to  look  back, 

As  though  diusies  were  dropping  fresh  blooms  on  your  trad:; 

And  hear 

Ringing  clear, 
Where  our  foot-notes  prevail. 

One  alone 

You  can  own 
Love  oft  lures  on  that  trail. 

Come  striplings,  come  maidens,  troop  round  in  a  ring. 
Here  watcn  our  quaint  gambols  that  welcome  the  spring; 
Old  gaffer  in  holidav  smock  trimly  clean. 
Old  gammer  in  scarlet  cloak  brave  as  a  queen. 
And  urchins  swept  back  by  the  whirl  of  the  thong 
Wielding  bladder  elastic,  restraining  their  throng : 

Draw  round 

Where  we  bound 
In  retreat  and  advance. 

To  each  shout 

Ringmg  out 
From  our  wild  Morris-Danoe. 
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OB, 

OUR  MALTESE  PEERAGE. 

Pabt  IIL 

The  rooms  were  all  right  again,  my  Marchioness  was  en  grande  tenucy 
amher  silk,  hlack  lace,  diamonds,  and  all  that  sort  of  style.  Fitzheryey 
and  the  other  men  were  in  evening  dress,  drinking  cofiFee ;  there  was  not 
a  trace  of  hottled  porter  anywhere,  and  it  was  all  very  hrilliant  and  pre- 
sentahle.  The  Marchioness  St.  Julian  rose  with  the  warmest  effusion, 
her  dazzling  white  teeth  showing  in  the  sunniest  of  smiles,  and  hoth 
hands  outstretched. 

"  Augustus,  bien  aim^,  you  are  rather ^ 

"  Late,'*  I  suppose  she  was  going  to  say,  but  she  stopped  dead  short, 
her  teeth  remained  parted  in  a  stereotyped  smile,  a  blankness  of  dismay 
came  over  her  luminous  eyes.  She  caught  sight  of  Conran,  and  I 
imagined  I  heard  a  very  low-breathed  <'  Curse  the  fellow!"  from  courteous 
Lord  Dolph.  Conran  came  forward,  however,  as  if  he  did  not  notice  it ; 
there  was  only  that  queer  smile  lurking  under  his  moustaches.  I  intro- 
duced him  to  them,  and  the  Marchioness  smiled  again,  and  Fitzhervey 
almost  resumed  his  wonted  extreme  urbanity.  But  they  were  somehow 
or  other  wonderfully  ill  at  ease — wonderfully,  for  people  in  such  high 
society ;  and  I  was  ill  at  ease,  too,  from  being  only  able  to  attribute 
Eudoxia  Adelaida's  evident  consternation  at  the  sight  of  Conran  to  his 
having  been  some  time  or  other  an  old  love  of  hers.  "  Ah  !*'  thought  I, 
grinding  my  teeth,  **  that  comes  of  loving  a  woman  older  than  oneself. 
I'd  rather  fifty  times  over  have  Little  Grand  for  a  rival  than  Conran.'' 

The  Captain,  however,  seemed  the  only  one  who  enjoyed  himself.  The 
Marchioness  was  beaming  on  him  graciously,  though  her  ruffled  feathers 
were  not  quite  smoothed  down,  and  he  was  sitting  by  her  with  an  intense 
amusement  in  his  eyes,  alternately  talking  to  her  about  Stars  and  Garters, 
whom,  by  her  answers,  she  did  not  seem  to  know  so  very  intimately  after 
all,  and  chatting  with  Fitzhervey  about  hunting,  who,  for  a  man  that 
had  hunted  over  every  county,  according  to  his  own  account,  seemed  to 
confuse  Tom  Edge  with  Tom  Smith,  the  Burton  with  the  Tedworth,  a 
bullfinch  with  an  ox-rail,  in  queer  style,  under  Conran's  cross-question- 
ing. We  had  been  in  the  room  about  ten  minutes,  when  a  voice,  rich, 
low,  sweet,  rang  out  from  some  inner  room,  singing  the  glorious  *'  In- 
flammatus."  How  strange  it  sounded  in  the  Casa  di  Fiori !  Conran 
started,  the  dark  blood  rose  over  the  clear  bronze  of  his  cheek.  He 
turned  sharply  on  to  the  Marchioness.  *^  Good  Heaven  !  whose  voice  is 
that?" 

*^  My  niece's,"  she  answered,  staring  at  him,  and  touching  a  hand-bell. 
**  I  will  ask  her  to  come  and  sing  to  us  nearer.  She  has  really  a  lovely 
voice." 
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Conran  gtew  pale  again,  and  sat  watching  the  door  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary anxiety,  while  I  wished  him  at  the  devil  for  changug  our 
free-and-easy,  dashing,  and  not  over-particular  Casa  di  Fiori  into  the 
stupid,  gene^  Englishified  afiFair.     And,  besides,  my  Marchioness  took  no 
notice  of  me.     vHiat  cnrsed  flirts  those  women  are?     'with  my  bracelet 
glittering  on  her  arm  too!     Some  minutes  went  hy;  then   the  door 
opened,  and  Lucrezia  da  Guari  entered,  with  the  same  haughty,  reserred 
air  which  her  soft  young  iauoe  always  wore  when    with   her  aunt.    Bj 
George !  it  changed,  though,  when  ner  glance  fell  on  Conhm,  into  the 
wildest  rapture  I  ever  saw  on  any  girl's  countenance.      He  fixed  \m 
eyes  on  her  with  his  stem  iron  loolc — the  look  Little  Grand  says  he's 
JM  faiM  wearin  a  dwrge  in  Scande-«  coiito«ptiiow  .mile  qwm^ 
oa  iBs&ce. 

^'  Sing  us  Bomeihing,  LacreEia  dear,"  Iwgan  the  Maaohioneiik  '^Im. 
•beuUn't  belike  the  aightingales,  and  ^trt  ymut  VRMne  uaJj  te Mgkt«d 
sstitoie." 

LuoRsia  seemed  not  to  hear  her.  She  had  never  tdben  JMr«^  «l 
Conran,  and  she  went,  as  dreamily  as  that  dear  little  .^Mms  ia  tk 
'^  Sonnambula,"  to  her  seat  under  ^e  jasmines  in  tk*  'window.  For  a 
&m  aiimtes  Ooaran,  who  didn't  seem  to  oave  two  straws  lAit  the 
society  in  gemenX  thought  of  him,  took  his  leav«^  dtnd  ^reufc^  to  tlttielifl( 
appfloently,  of  Fitidienrey  asd  Goatamara. 

As  he  went  across  the  verandah — ^that  monoraUe  ▼eeandahJ-— lol- 
tiag  ia  dndgeon  near  the  other  window,  while  Fttzher^ey  was  ftofrnf 
^cnle  to  Heavy,  whom  we  had  found  there  on  o«r  «iitsaooe^  and  tb 
Marohioness  had  Tanished  into  her  boudoir  for  a  moment  laawLuflnsl 
dhi  Gnari  spring  out  after  him,  and  catch  hold  of  his  arm  i 

^<  OmA  !  Ce^ !  for  pity's  sake . — I  never  thonsrkt  i¥e  ahonU  md 
Htetfaisr 

'"  Nor  did  i,  sigvorina." 

iiow  coldly  and  chilly  he  spdee. 

**  Hush !  hush]  yon  will  kill  me.     Ia  mercy,  say  sonia  kinder  "frnkV 

'*'  i  -euL  say  nothing  that  it  would  be  courteous  to  yoa  to  .sin^." 

1  conidn't  have  been  as  inflexible,  whatever  her  ains  sniglife  hafe  keO) 
wilih  her  Ikde  hands  dasped  on  me,  and  her  liU^»  £aoo  rsisnd  sodoiell 
■une.     Lucrezia's  voice  changed  to  a  piteous  wail  s 

^'  You  love  aae  no  longer,  thenp" 

**^  Love  I"  said  Conran,  fiercely — "  love !  How  dave  yom  wpBik  ti^ 
of  love  ?  I  held  yon  to  be  food,  innocent,  true  as  Heaven:  as  saoh,  Jii 
weie  dearer  to  xne  than  hfe — as  dear  as  hosioiir.  I  lotved  yoa  fntiii 
deep  a  passion  as  ever  a  man  knew — Heaven  help  me  J  I  love  yos  ssa 
How  am  I  rewarded  ?  By  finding  you  the  companion  of  hkok|[Md^ 
the  assodiate  of  swindlers,  one  of  the  arch-intrigantes  who  lead  ei  yooAl 
to  ruin  wxtk  base  smiles  and  devilish  arts.  Then  yo«  daoe  talk  to  v^ 
of  We!" 

With  those  passioaale  words  he  threw  her  off  Um.  She  fell  atkii 
&0t  wvth  a  low  anoBB.  He  either  did  not  hear,  <«r  did  oiot  head  it;  ^ 
I,  bewildered  by  what  I  heard,  mechanically  went  and  lifted  her  to 
the  gMHud.  Foac  little  Lucrezia  !  she  hadn't  fainted,  but  abe  lo^so 
wild,  that  I  helieved  the  Marchioness,  and  set  hor  down  as  wi;  ^ 
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then  Conran  must  be  mad  as  well,  which  seemed  too  incredible  a  thing 
for  me  to  swallow— Knir  cool  Captain  .mad  ! 

<' Where  does  he  live?"  asked  Luorezia  of  me,  in  a  breathless 
whisper. 

"He?    Who?" 

**  Cecii— your  Captain-^Signor  Conran." 

"  Why  he  lives  in  the  barracks,  of  course." 

"  The  barracks!     Ah !  they  are  in  the  town.    Can  I  find  him  there ?" 

*^  i.  dare^y,  if  you  want  him/'  said  I,  now  decided  she  was  mad. 

"  Want  him !  Oh,  Santa  Maria !  do  I  not  want  him  always.  Is  not 
his  absence  death  to  me  ?     Can  I  find  him  ?''' 

"  Oh  yes,  I  dare  say.     Anybody  will  show  you  Captain  d<»nran's 


rooms.'* 


«  Thank  you." 

With  that,  thtir  mysterious  young  lady  left  me,  and  I  turned  in 
dirough  the  window  again.  Heavy  and  the  men  were  playing  at  lans** 
quenet,  that  most  perilous,  rapid,  and  bewitching  of  all  the  resistless 
card  Circes.  There  was  no  Marchioness,  and  having  done  it  once  with 
impHuity,  I  thought  I  mi^t  do  it  again,  and  lifted  the  amber  curtain 
that  divided  the  boudoir  from  the  drawing-room.  What  did  I  behold? 
Oh!  torture  unexampled!  Oh!  fiendish  agony!  There  was  Little 
Grand — self-conceited,  insulting,  impertinent,  abominable,  unendurable 
LUtle  Grand — on  the  amber  satin  couch,  with  the  Marchioness  leaning 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  up  in  his  thrice*confounded  face 
with  her  most  adorable  smile-^-^n^  smik,  that  had  beamed,  and,  as  I 
thought,  beamed  only  upon  me  J 

If  Mephistc^beles  had  been  by  to  tempt  me,  I  would  have  sold  nty 
soul  to  have  wreaked  vengeance  on  them  both.  Neither  «aw  me,  thank 
Heaven !  and  I  had  self-possession  enough  not  to  give  them  the  cruel 
triumf^  of  witnessing  my  anguish.  I  withdrew  in  silence,  dropped  the 
curtain,  and  <rushed  to  bury  my  wrongs  and  sorrows  in  the  fnendly 
bosom  of  the  gentle  night.  It  was  my  first  love,  and  I  had  made  a  fool 
of  myself.     Stuart  is  right,  the  two  are  synonymous. 

JQlow  i  reached  the  barracks  I  never  knew.  AH  the  night  long  I  sat 
watolmig  the  stars  out,  raving  to  them  of  Eudoxia  Adelaida,  and  cursing 
in  plentiful  anathemas  my  late  Orestes,  Little  Grand — confound  him ! 
Sd  had  cut  me  down  after  alL  How  should  I  bear  his  impudent  grin 
every  mortal  night  of  my  life  across  the  mess-table  ?  I  tore  up  into 
flhveds  *4d)out  a  ream  of  paper,  inscribed  with  tender  sonnets  to  Eudoxia 
Adelaida.  I  trampled  into  fifty  thousand  shreds  a  rosette  off  her  dress, 
for  which,  focfl-like,  I  had  l^g^d  the  day  before.  I  smashed  the 
looking-glass,  which  could  only  show  me  the  image  of  a  pitiful  donkey. 
I -called  on  Heaven  to  redress  my  wrongs.  Oh !  curse  it!  never  was  a 
fefiow  at  once  so  utterly  done  for  and  so  utterly  done  brown ! 

JlvA  in  the  vicarage,  as  I  learnt  afterwards,  when  my  letter  was 
received  «t  home,  there  was  great  glorification  and  pleasure.  My 
modier  and  the  girls  were  entaptttred  at  the  high  society  darling  Xxussy 
9MU9  moving  in.;  *'but  then  you  know,  mamma,  dear  Gussy's  manners 
Atfe  so  gentle,  so  gentleman-like,  they  are  sure  to  please  wherever  he 

)sl"     Wherewith  my  mother  cries,  and  dries  her  eyes,  and  ciies  again. 
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orer  that  abominable  letter  copied  from  Little  Grand's,  and  smelling 
of  vilest  tobacco.  Oh!  women  !  women !  how  little  they  know  of  toe 
very  best  of  their  lovers,  and  husbands,  and  sons ! 

Then  enters  a  rectoress  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  to  whom  mj  modier 
and  the  girls  relate  with  innocent  exultation  of  my  grand  friends  at  Malta; 
how  Lord  A.  Fitzhervey  is  my  sworn  ally,  and  the  Marchioness  St.  Jofiaa 
has  quite  taken  me  under  her  wing.  And  the  rectoress,  having  a  son  of 
her  own,  who  is  not  doing  anything  so  grand  at  Cambridge,  but  prin- 
cipally sotting  beer  at  a  Cherryhinton  public,  smiles  and  is  wrathful, 
and  says  to  her  lord  at  dinner : 

**  My  dear,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Marchioness  St.  Julian?^ 

"  No,  my  love,  I  believe  not — never." 

"  Is  there  one  in  the  peerage  ?*' 

"  Can't  say,  my  dear.     Look  in  Burke." 

So  the  rectoress  gets  Burke,  and  closes  it,  afiter  deliberate  inspecdoo, 
with  malignant  satisfaction. 

*'  I  thought  not.  How  ridiculous  those  St.  Johns  are  about  that  ugly 
boy  Augustus.     As  if  Tom  were  not  worth  a  hundred  of  him !" 

I  was  too  occupied  with  my  own  miseries  then  to  think  about  Cornin 
and  Lucrezia,  though  some  time  after  I  heard  all  about  it.  It  seems  that, 
two  years  before,  Conran  was  on  leave  in  Rome,  and  at  Rome,  loitering 
about  the  Coliseum  one  day,  he  made  a  chance  acquaintance  with  an  Italian 
girl,  by  getting  some  flowers  for  her  she  had  tried  to  reach  and  oouU 
not.  She  was  young,  frank,  and  talkative,  and  had  only  an  old  Roman 
nurse,  deaf  as  a  post  and  purblind,  with  her.  The  girl  was  Lucrezia  da 
Guari,  and  Lucrezia  was,  as  you  know,  lovely,  like  one  of  her  own  mjrde 
or  orange  flowers.  Somehow  or  other  Conran  went  there  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  so  on  for  a  good  many  days,  and  alwajs 
found  Lucrezia  and  her  cameriste.  Now,  Conran  had  at  bottom  a  too^ 
of  unstirred  romance,  and,  moreover,  his  own  idea  of  what  sort  of  woman 
he  could  love.  Something  in  this  untrained  yet  winning  Campagna 
flower  answered  to  both.  He  was  old  enough  to  trust  his  own  discern- 
ment,  and,  after  a  month  or  two's  walks  and  talks,  Conran,  one  of  the 
proudest  men  going,  ofiered  himself  and  his  name  to  Lucrezia  da  Guari, 
a  girl  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  except  that  she  seemed  to  care  for  lum 
as  he  had  had  a  fancy  to  be  cared  for  all  his  life.  It  was  a  deucedlj 
romantic  thing — however,  he  did  it !  Lucrezia  had  told  him  her  father 
was  a  military  officer,  but  somehow  or  other  this  father  never  came  to 

light,   and  when  he  called  at  their  house — or  rather  rooms Conran 

always  found  him  out,  which  he  thought  queer,  but,  on  the  whole,  ratba 
providential,  and  he  set  it  down  to  a  foreigner's  roaming  habits. 

The  day  Conran  had  really  gone  the  length  of  offering  to  make  an 
unknown  Italian  his  wife,  he  went,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  evening  to 
Da  Guari's  house.  The  servant  showed  him  in  unannounced  to  a  brightly- 
lighted  chamber,  reeking  with  wine  and  smoke,  where  a  dozen  men  were 
playing  trente  et  quarante  at  an  amateur  bank,  and  two  or  three  others 
were  gathered  round  what  he  had  believed  his  own  fair  and  pure  Cam- 
pagna  flower.  He  understood  it  all ;  he  turned  away  with  an  iron  curse 
upon  him.  He  wanted  love  and  truth;  intrigantes  he  could  have  by  the 
score,  and  he  was  sick  to  death  of  them.     From  that  hour  he  never  saw 


I 
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her  again  lall  he  met  her  at  the  Casa  di  Fiori.  The  next  day  I  went  to 
Conran  while  he  was  breakfasting,  and  unburdened  my  mind  to  him.  He 
looked  horribly  ill,  stem,  and  haggard,  but  he  listened  to  me  very  kindly, 
though  he  spoke  of  the  people  at  the  Casa  di  Fiori  in  a  hard,  brief, 
curious  manner. 

"  Plenty  have  been  taken  in  like  you,  Gus,"  he  said.  "  I  was,  yeara 
ago  in  my  green  youth,  when  I  joined  at  fifteen.  There  are  scores 
of  such  women,  as  I  told  you,  down  the  line  of  the  Pacific,  and  about 
here;  anywhere,  in  fact,  where  the  army  and  navy  give  them  fresh 
pigeons  to  be  gulled.     They  take  titles  that  sound  grand  in  boys'  ears, 

and  fascinate  them  till  they've  won  all  their  money,  and  then send 

them  to  the  dogs.  Your  Marchioness  St.  Julian's  real  name  is  Sarah 
Briggs." 

I  gave  an  involuntary  shriek.  Sarah  Briggs  finished  me.  It  was  the 
death-stroke,  that  could  never  be  got  over. 

"  She  was  a  ballet-girl  in  London,"  continued  Conran  ;  '^  then,  when  she 
was  sixteen,  married  that  Fitzhervey,  alias  Briggs,  alias  Smith,  alias  what 
ou  please,  and  set  up  in  her  present  more  lucrative  employment  with 
er  three  or  four  confreres.  Saint  Jeu  was  expelled  fi'om  Paris  for  keep- 
ing a  hell  in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  Fitzhervey  was  a  leg  at  Newmarket, 
Guatamara  a  lawyer's  clerk,  who  was  had  up  for  forgery.  There  is  the 
history  of  your  Maltese  Peerage,  Gussy.  Well,  you'll  be  wider  awake 
next  time.  Wait,  there  is  somebody  knocking  at  my  door.  Stay  here 
a  moment,  I'll  come  back  to  you." 

Accordingly,  I  stayed  in  his  bedroom,  where  I  had  found  him  writing, 
and  he  went  into  his  sitting-room,  of  which,  from  the  diminutiveness  of 
his  domicile,  I  commanded  a  full  view,  sit  where  I  would.  What  waa 
my  astonishment  to  see  Lucrezia  da  Guari !  I  went  to  his  bedroom 
door ;  it  was  locked  from  the  outside,  so  I  perforce  remained  where  I 
was,  to,  nolens  volens,  witness  the  finish  of  last  night's  interview. 

Iron  to  the  last  extent  and  deadly  pale,  Conran  stood,  too  surprised  to 
speak,  and  most  probably  at  a  loss  for  words. 

Lucrezia  came  up  to  him  nevertheless  with  the  abandon  of  her  youth 
and  her  Southern  blood. 

*^  Cecil,  Cecil !  let  me  speak  to  you.  You  shall  listen ;  you  shall  not 
judge  me  unheard." 

"  Signoriua,  I  have  judged  you  by  only  too  ample  evidence." 

He  had  recovered  himself  now,  and  was  as  cool  as  needs  be. 

"  I  deny  it.     But  you  love  me  still  ?" 

"  Love  you  ?"  he  repeated,  fiercely ;  "  yes,  you  have  cursed  me  with 
my  fatal  love  for  you,  and  it  is  one  that  I  can  never  shake  off  though  I 
strive  for  ever.  More  shame  on  me  !  A  laugh,  a  compliment,  a  caress, 
a  cashmere,  is  as  much  as  such  women  as  you  are  worth.  Love  becomes 
ridiculous  named  in  the  same  breath  with  you." 

She  caught  hold  of  his  hand  and  crushed  it  in  both  her  own. 

"  Cecil,  kill  me  if  you  will.  Death  would  have  no  sting  from  your 
hand,  but  never  speak  such  words  to  me,'* 

His  voice  trembled ;  the  granite  rock  was  swaying  at  its  roots. 

"  How  can  I  choose  but  speak  them  ?  You  know  what  I  believed  you 
in  Italy,  and  how  on  that  belief  I  offered  you  my  name — a  name  never 
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yet  stained,  arper  yet  keld  unwoitiiy«  I  lost  yon,  te  find  yOft  ia  «ocio^ 
wkftdi  etan^ped  you  £or  •ever.  A  lovely  fiead)  holding'  saw  boys-eDGliaued^ 
that  your  afliooiates  might  vifle  their  purses  with  marked  oaids  andoc^;^ 
dioe,  I  hc^ed  to  have  found  a  iittle  diaBaendy  mdiaat  apot  or  fla«f.  1 
discovered  my  error  too  late  ;  it  was  only  glass,  which  all  -nieii  was  ficse 
to  pick  up  and  trample  on  at  their  pleasure." 

He  tried  to  wrench  his  hand  away,  bat  she  would  not  1^  it  ^ 

*'  Hush !  hush!  listen  4o  me  first.  If  you  onoe  thought  jne  worthy  of 
your  love,  you  may,  surely,  now  aocord  me  pity.  I  shall  not  trouble  yoa 
long.  After  this,  you  need  see  me  no  more.  I  am  going  back  tomy  Jd 
convent.  You  and  the  world  will  soon  forget  me,  but  I  ahall  nmenW 
you,  and  pray  for  you,  as  dearer  than  my  own  soul.* 

Conran*s  head  was  bent  down  now,  and  his  voice  was  thick,  ssIk 
answered  briefly, 

«  Go  on." 

This  scene  half  consoled  me  for  Eudoxia  Adelaida-^I  mesa,  0 
Heavens,  Saiah  Briggs!) — it  was  so  ezqubitely  ronaantic,  and  Cooiaa 
and  Lucreoia  wouldn't  have  done  at  all  badly  for  Monte  Ciaato  and  thst 
dear  little  Haidee.     I  was  fearfully  poetic  in  thoae  dwj^a. 

^'  When  I  met  you  in  Rome,"  Lucreaia  went  ao^  in  obedie&oe  to  bis 
iijanctioD,  '^  two  years  ago,  you  remember  I  had  onljr  laft  my  coofsot 
and  lived  with  my  lather  but  a  month  or  two.  I  tokl  you  he  was  sb 
officer.  I  only  said  what  I  had  heen  told,  and  I  knew  no  vrore  thss  yoa 
that  he  was  the  keeper  of  a  gambling-house." 

She  shuddered  as  she  paused,  and  leanied  her  forehead  onCoonn's 
hand.  He  'did  not  nepulse  her,  and  she  continued,  in  her  broken,  aDfJe 
English: 

''  The  evening  you  promised  me  what  I  should  have  needed  te  lum 
been  an  angel  to  be  worthy  of — your  love  and  your  name-^^at  very  evad- 
ing, when  I  .reached  home,  iny  father  bade  me  dress  for  a  soiree  he  wu 
geing  to  give.  I  obeyed  him,  of  course.  I  knew  nothing  but  what  Be 
told  me,  and  I  went  down,  to  find  a  dozen  young  nobles  and  s  &w 
Englishmen  drindLing  and  playing  on  a  table  covered  with  green  ckdL 
Some  few  of  them  came  up  to  me,  but  I  felt  frightened;  their  look^ their 
tesies,  iheir  florid  compliments^  were  so  di£ferent  to  yours.  But  my  b&a 
kept  his  eye  on  me,  and  would  not  let  me  leave.  While  they  wen 
leaning  over  my  chair,  and  whisperii^  in  my  ear,  you  came  to  ^  door 
of  the  saloU)  and  I  went  towards  you,  and  you  looked  cold,  and  harsb,  as 
I  had  never  seen  you  before,  and  put  me  aside,  and  turned  away  widioat 
a  ipord.  Oh,  Cecil !  why  <M  you  not  kill  me  then?  Death  would  have 
keen  (kindness.  Your  -Othello  was  kinder  to  Desdexnona ;  he  slew  ber 
-*4ie  did  not  ieaa)e  her.  To  women  love  is  li£e,  and  without  it  the  gxaic 
is  sweeter  than  the  world.  From  that  hour  I  never  saw  you,  and  £:oa  that 
hour  my  father  persecuted  me  because  I  would  nev^r  join  in  his  sckemsa, 
nor  enter  his  vile  gaming^rooms.  Yet  I  have  Hved  with  him,  becnse 
I  could  not  get  away.  I  have  been  too  carefully  watched.  We  Itoliana 
are  not  free,  like  your  happy  English  gii^.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  were 
compelled  to  lewe  Rome,  xi^  young  Contino  di  Pirenze  had  been  stilettoed 
leafving  ary  father'^  rooms,  and  he  could  stay  in  Italy  nodonger.  We  came 
knre,  asid  joined  .that  hateful  woman,  who  calls  herself  Marchioness  St 
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Juliim^  and,  laeoause  .she  could  not  bend  me  to  lier  ivill,  gives  <oat  tha4  I 
MB  ker  Aieoc^  4«id  aiad  1  I  woader  I  am  not  mad,  OeciU  I  -wdsli  hearts 
would  break,  as  tbe  jromanceis  jnake  them ;  but  how  ieog  oae  eufiers,  .amd 
lives  on.!  Q^  my  Jovq,  my  soult  my  life,  ^i^y  say  that  you  ibelieve  ac^ 
and  look  kindly  at  me  once  again,  ffehen  1  will  ne¥^  jiroable  you  again, 
I  mil  only  |)ray  for  you.  £ut  believe  me,  Cecil.  Gh,  for  the  love  of 
Heaven,  beheve  me !     Believe  me,  or  I  shall  ^ !" 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  resist  her ;  there  was  truth  in  the 
girl's  voice  and  iace,  if  ever  .truth  walked  abroad  on  eart^.  I  vow  I  was 
such  a  donkey,  sir  (but  jplease  remember  I  was  very  green  then,  and  in- 
conceivably fpoetic)--^  vow  I  felt  a  lump  in  my  throat  as  I  listened  to 
her,  just  sudi  as  I  felt  when  I  was  walked  off  in  tunics  and  lace  collars 
to  Miss  Birch's  Laburmim  Lodge  Academy.  And  Conran,  the  granite 
melted  out  of  Jiim  like  jgold  at  the  touch  of  aqua  regis.  You  may  call  him 
a  fool  for  it,  gentlemen,  if  you  like.  I  don't.  But  he  did  believe  her, 
and  tokl  her  so  in  a  few  unconnected  words,  lifting  her  up  in  his  arms, 
calling  her,  as  he  held  her  there,  his  love,  ibis  child,  his  darling,  his  poor 
liUde  Lucrezia !  and  vowit^,  with  most  unnghteous  oaths,  while  he  soothed 
away  her  vehement  tears,  that  'her  ^cursed  lather  should  never  have  power 
to  (persecute  her  again  as  loqg  as  he  himself  lived  to  shelter  ^ud  take  care 
of  her. 

I  was  so  interested  in  my  Monte  Cristo  amd  Haidee  (it  wais  so  like  a 
chapter  out  of  a  book),  that  I  ^esAirely  foi^ot  my  dmranoe  vile,  and  my 
novel  and  excessively  dirty^  though  enlforced,  oceu|>ati<m  'of  spy;  and 
there  I  stayed,  altematmg  >between  my  interest  in  them  and  my  agonies 
at  the  revelations  4)0Deeming  my  Endoxia  Ad^aida-— oh,  hang  it!  I 
mean  Sarah  Briggs — till,  after  a  most  confounded  long  time,  Conran  -saw 
fit  to  take  Lucrezia  off,  4o  getasyhim  for  her  wath  the  Oolonel's  wife  for 
a  day  or  two,  tibat  '*  liiase  fools  ini^kt  not  jnisconstrue  her."  By  which 
comprehensive  epithet  Conran,  I  6i]^9fM)se,  polit^y  designated  ^'  Ours." 

Then  I  went  my  ways^komy  own  room,  mnd  there  I  fetimd-*-whatdo  yen 
think  ? — a  scented,  mauve-hued,  creamy  billet-doux,  in  uncommon  bad 
handwriting,  though,  from  my  xKuserable  Eudotxia  Adehddato  the  *^  friend 
and  lover  of  her  soul."  Confound  the  woman !  By  Jove !  how  I  swore 
at  that  daintily-perfumed  and  most  imlely^scrawled  letter.  To  think  that 
where  that  beautiful  signatuiw  stretched  from  'One  side  'to  the  other—- 
<<  Eudoxia  Adelaida  St.  Julian" — there  ougkt  Xo  (have  been  Ithat  ahoiity 
vile,  low-bred,  hideou^  BilUqgsgate  cognomen  of  ^'  Sarah  Briggs !" 

In  the  note  she  reproached  me — the  wretched  hypocrite! — for  my 
departure  the  previous  mght,  ^^  without  one  farewell  to  your  Eudoxia, 
O  cruel  Augustus !"  and  asked  me  to  give  her  4t  ipendezvous  at  soma 
vineyards  lying  a  little  way  off  the  Casa  -di  Fieri,  on  the  rood  to  Jilelita. 
Now,  being  a  foolish  boy,  and  regardix^^  myself  as  having  been  loved  and 
wronged,  whereas  I  had  only  ibeen  playing  fthe  very  common  role  of 
pigeon,  I  could  not  resist  .the  temptation  of  gc»ng,  just  to  take  one  last 
look  jc£  that  lair,  -cruel  face,  and  upbraid  her  with  being  llhe  first  >to 
sow  the  fatal  seeds  of  lifelong  mistrust  and  misery  in  my  only  too  fend 
and  faithful,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

So,  At  the  appointed  hour,  just  witen  the  sun  was  seUing  ^>ver  iihe  fer- 
away  Sicilian  shoM,  and  tlie  hush  of  night  was  sinkuig  over  the  little^ 
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rocky,  peppery,  military-thick,  Mediterranean  isle,  I  found  mysdf  ai 
route  to  the  yineyards ;  which,  till  I  came  to  Malta,  had  been  one  of  my 
delusions,  idea  picturing  them  in  wreaths  and  ayeniiefl^  reality  proTing 
them  hop-sticks  and  parched  earth.  I  drew  near;  it  was  quite  dark  now, 
the  sun  had  gone  to  sleep  under  the  blue  wares,  and  the  moon  was  not  yet 
up.  Though  I  knew  she  was  Sarah  Briggs,  and  an  adyentnreas  who  hii 
made  game  of  me,  two  facts  that  one  wovdd  hncj  might  chill  thepasson 
out  of  anybody,  so  mad  was  I  about  that  woman,  that  if  I  had  met  her 
then  and  there,  I  should  have  let  her  wheedle  me  orer,  and  gone  back  to 
the  Casa  di  Fiori  with  her  and  been  fleeced  again :  I  am  sore  I  should^ 
sir,  and  so  would  you,  if,  at  eighteen,  new  to  life,  you  had  fiillen  in  wA 
Eudox ^pshaw ! — with  Sarah  Briggs,  my  Marddoness  St.  Julian. 

I  drew  near  the  vineyards:  my  heart  beat  thick.  I  could  not  see,  bat 
I  was  certain  I  heard  tne  rustle  of  her  dress,  caught  the  perfume  of  her 
hair.  All  her  sins  vanished  :  how  could  I  upbraid  her,  though  she  were 
three  times  over  Sarah  Briggs  ?  Yes,  she  was  coming ;  I  filt  her 
near;  an  electric  thrill  rushed  through  me  as  soul  met  souL  I  heud 
a  murmured  "  Dearest,  sweetest !"  I  felt  the  warm  dasp  of  two  arme^  but 

a  cold  row  of  undress  waistcoat-buttons  came  against  my  hce,  and 

a  voice  I  knew  too  well  cried  out,  as  I  rebounded  firom  him,  impelled 
thereto  by  a  not  gentle  kick, 

"  The  devil !  get  out !     Who  the  deuce  are  you  P" 

We  both  stopped  for  breath.  At  that  minute  up  rose  the  silver  moon, 
and  in  its  tell-tale  rays  we  glared  on  one  another,  I  and  Little  Grand. 

That  silence  was  sublime  :  the  pause  between  Beethoven's  andante 
and  allegro — the  second  before  the  Spanish  bull  rashes  upon  the  t(V- 
reador. 

"  You  little  devil !"  burst  out  Grand,  slowly  and  terribly;  **  you  little^ 
mean,  sneaking,  spying,  contemptible  milksop !  I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  mean  by  bringing  out  your  ugly  phiz  at  this  hour,  when  too 
need  to  be  afraid  of  stirring  out  for  fear  of  nurse's  bogies?  And  to  we 
to  come  lurking  after  me !" 

"  After  you,  Mr.  Grandison !"  I  repeated,  with  graudiloqaence. 
**  Really  you  put  too  much  importance  on  your  own  movements.  I 
came  by  appointment  to  meet  the  Marchioness  St.  Julian,  whom,  I  pie* 
sume,  as  you  are  well  acquainted  with  her,  you  know  in  her  real  name 
of  Sarah  Briggs,  and  to " 

**  Sarah  Briggs  ! — you  come  by  appointment  ?**  stammered  Little 
Grand. 

"  Yes,  sir;  if  you  disbelieve  my  word  of  honour,  I  will  condescend  to 
show  you  my  invitation." 

"  You  little  devil!"  swore  Grand,  coming  back  to  his  previous  wrath; 
'Mt  is  a  lie,  a  most  abominable,  unwarrantable  lie  !  I  came  by  appoint- 
ment, sir ;  you  did  no  such  thing.     Look  there  !" 

And  he  flaunted  before  my  eyes  in  the  moonlight  the  facsimile  of  my 
letter,  verbatim  copy,  save  that  in  his  Cosmo  was  put  in  the  stead  ot 
Augustus. 

"  Look  there !"  said  I,  giving  him  mine. 
^  Little  Grand  snatched  it,  read  it  over  once,  twice,  thrice,  then  drooped 
his  head,  with  a  burning  colour  in  his  face,  and  was  silent. 
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The  '^  knowing  hand"  was  done ! 

We  were  hoth  of  us  uncommonly  quiet  for  ten  minutes ;  neither  of  us 
liked  to  he  the  first  to  give  in. 

At  last  Little  Grand  looked  up  and  held  out  his  hand,  no  more  non- 
sense ahout  him  now. 

<'  Simon,  you  and  IVe  heen  two  great  fools  ;  we  can't  chaff  one 
another.     She's  a  cursed  actress,  and — let's  make  it  up,  old  boy." 

We  made  it  up  accordingly — when  Little  Grand  was  not  conceited 
he  was  a  very  jolly  fellow — and  then  I  gave  him  my  whole  key  to  the 
mysteries,  intricacies,  and  charms  of  our  Casa  di  Fieri.  We  could  not 
chaff  one  another,  but  poor  Little  Grand  was  pitiably  sore  then,  and  for 
long  afterwards.  He,  the  "old  bird,"  the  cool  hand,  the  sharp  one  of 
Ours,  to  have  been  done  brown,  to  be  the  joke  of  the  mess,  the  laugh  of 
all  the  men,  down  to  the  weest  drummer-boy !  Poor  Little  Grand ! 
He  was  too  done  up  to  swagger,  too  thoroughly  angry  with  himself  to 
swear  at  anybody  else.  He  only  whispered  to  me,  ''  Why  the  dickens 
could  she  want  you  and  me  to  meet  ourselves  ?" 

'*  To  give  us  a  finishing  hoax,  I  suppose,"  I  suggested. 

Little  Grand  drew  his  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  hung  his  head  down  in 
abject  humiliation. 

"  I  suppose  so.  What  cursed  fools  we  have  been,  Simon !  And,  I  say, 
IVe  borrowed  three  hundred  of  old  Miraflores,  and  it's  all  gone  up  at  that 
devilish  Casa;  and  how  I  shall  get  it  from  the  governor,  Heaven  knows, 
for  /  don't." 

'*  I'm  in  the  same  pickle.  Grand,"  I  groaned.  '^  I've  given  that  old 
rascal  notes  of  hand  for  two  hundred  pounds,  and,  if  it  don't  drop  from 
the  clouds,  I  shall  never  pay  it.  Oh,  I  say,  Grand,  love  com6s  deucedly 
expensive." 

"  Ah !"  said  he,  with  a  sympathetic  shiver,  "  think  what  a  pair  of 
hunters  we  might  have  had  for  the  money  !"  With  which  dismal  and  re- 
morseful remembrance  the  old  bird,  who  had  been  trapped  like  a  young 
pigeon,  swore  mightily,  and  withdrew  into  humbled  and  disgusted 
silence. 

Next  morning  we  heard,  to  our  comfort — what  lots  of  people  there 
always  are  to  tell  us  how  to  lock  our  stable  door  when  our  solitary  mare 
has  been  stolen — that,  with  a  gentle  hint  from  the  police,  the  Marchioness 
St.  Julian,  with  her  confreres^  had  taken  wing  to  the  Ionian  Isles,  where, 
at  Corfu  or  Cephalonia,  they  will  re-erect  the  Casa  di  Fieri,  and  glide 
gently  on  again  from  vingt-et-un  to  loo,  and  from  loo  to  lansquenet, 
under  eyes  as  young  and  blinded  as  our  own.  They  went  without 
Lucresda,  though;  she  was  with  the  Colonel's  wife,  who,  being  a  cousin 
of  Conran's,  on  hb  statement  immediately  patronised  and  petted  her. 
Conran,  however,  took  her  out  of  her  hands  into  his  own  in  a  very  few 
days.  Any  other  man  in  the  regiment  would  have  been  pretty  well 
chaffed  at  marrying  a  girl  out  of  the  Casa  di  Fiori,  but  Conran  had  such 
a  way  of  holding  his  own,  of  keeping  off  liberties  from  himself  and  any- 
thing belonging  to  him,  and  was,  moreover,  known  to  be  a  fellow  of 
such  fastidious  honour,  that  his  young  Italian  wife  was  received  as  if  she 
had  been  a  princess  in  her  own  right.  With  her  respected  parent  Conran 
had  a  brief  interview  previous  to  his  flight  from  Malta,  in  which,  with  a 
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few  gentle  hints,  he  showed  that  worthy  it  woald  W  wiser  to  lieafe  his 
daughter  unmolested  for  the  future,  and  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Ormgia  Mag- 
nolia, alias  Pepe  Guari,  would  know  his  own  child  in  the  jojooe,  graee- 
ful,  daintily-dressed  mistress  of  Conran's  slap-^ip  estaUishiBent  at  ^de 
Park. 

Little  Grand  and  I  suffered  cmeliy.     We  were  the  batts  of  tiie  mess 
for  many  a  long  month  afterwardis,  when  every  idiot's  tongue  asked  osoa 
erery  side  after  the  health  of  the  MarchioBMS  Sfe  Jhilian,  when  we  were 
going  to  teach  them  lansquenet?  how  often  we  heard  fiom  the  aristoeratie 
members  of  the  Maltese  Peerage?  with  like  delightful  pleasantriet,  wkick 
the  questioners  deemed  high  wit.     We  paid  for  it,  too,  to-  that  areh  oU 
screw  Balthazar ;  but  I  doubt  very  nrach  £f  the  tio  was  not  w^  lost,  aej 
the  experience  well  gained.     It  cured  me  of  my  greeiHieflB-  and  liMk 
Grand  of  hi«  self-conceit,  the  only  thing  that  had   before  ^ilt  tbit 
good-hearted,   quidE-tempered,   and  clever>bnuned    Uttle    chap.     01^ 
Pater  and  Materfamilias  disturb  aot  youraeWes  aa  moet  UBaeeesstfiljF 
about  the  crop  of  wild  oats  which  yoor  young  onee  are  sowing  bvoi^ 
cast.     Those  wild  oata  often  spiivg  from  a  good  field  ef  hi^  ipoi^ 
hot  courage,  and  thoughtlesa  generosity,  that  are  the  aign*  and  bawof 
nobler  virtues  to  come,  and  from  them  very  often  rise  twee  goodly  pkito 
— Experience  and  Discernment.      Obr  governors  would  have  deemed 
Little  Grand  and  me  utterly  lost  in  the  foul  atmosphere  of  the  Cass  di 
Fiori;  I  question  if  we  did  not  eome  out  of  it  witik  wiser  heads  andt 
good  trifle  less  conceit  than  before  we  entered  it,  and  if  lansquentt  asd 
uie  Marchioness  were  not,  in  their  way,  ae  g^ood  teaohers  tx^  make  is  find 
our  own  level  and  mistrust  our  own  judgment,  as  all  the  lectures  to 
young  men  ever  preached  in  Exeter  Hall)  that  exceeding^  eomflrodiotf 
building  where  Crystal  Palace  tickets  are  sold  at  the  entrance,  and  sDob 
bought  a  little  farther  on. 

We  were  none  the  worse,  though  a  vast  Ibt  wiser,  for  the  wild  oste 
we  sowed  at  Malta  (and  a  g^d  many  places  elliewhepe,  where  ws  md 
that  wisest  and  widest  book,  the  book  of  Human  Life),  any  more  tkn  for 
our  other  natural  vents  to  superfluous  energy ;  our  shootingp  and  boadng^ 
cricketing  and  boxing,  which  a  certain  author,  in-  a  new^  Cambridge  serial, 
by  the  way,  calls  '^  an  involuntary  failing  of  muscuftirity,^  and  to*  exeosa 
his  patronage  of  which,  to  a  world  that  loves  to  be  tickled  with  sudi  sops 
in  the  pan,  apologises  for  by  assuring  us  that  among  his- Oxford  aoquain^ 
ance  he  actually  (only  think  of  the  condescension  of  the  embryo  lawn- 
sleeves!) — yes,  actually  knew  two  bishops  guilty  of— -strong  muscle! 

Pierhaps,  knowing  bishops  ordinarily  when  they  have  arrived  at  the  old 
port  and  mock-turtle  era,  it  may  be  difficult  to  conceive  oS  them  in  the 
buttery,  beer,  and  raw  chop  age;  but  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  both 
bishops  and  ordinary  men  are  the  better  in  after  life  for  hard  hitting  in 
a  Town  and  Gown  row,  and  pulling  stroke  up  to  Henley  op  Ely ;  and  so 
•^-fond  mamma,  trembling  over  her  boy  just  launched  into  lifeji  she  matf 
believe  me,  though  she  won't,  I  know,  as  merely  to  recommend  a  thing 
to  the  dear  sex  is  enough  to  set  them  against  it — my*  tin  was  weU 
spent  in  buying  me  modesty  and  experience  when  I  was  done  brown  by 
Little  Grand  and  the  Marchioness  and  our  Maltese  Pkeragi. 

"Bravo!  old  fellow!"  said  Powell,  when  I  had  finished  my  tale  and 
refilled  my  pipe.     "  You  deserve  a  vote  of  thanks,  or,  if  you  prefer  it  in 
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more  substantial  gratitude,  another  glass  of  whisky.  Ton  my  word,  it's 
a  pity  we  shouldn't  assemble  the  division  to  listen.  What  a  thing  it  is, 
though,  to  have  taken  the  trouble  ta  come  alL  the  way  out  here  in  the 
hope  of  fighting,  and  have  to  fall  back  on  stories,  as  if  we  were  in  the 
club^rooms  at  home»" 

«  Nev^r  mind^"  laughed,  Stuart ;  ''  w«:  are  like  the  SliAikb%who>  ^ar 
Beloochees  or  tigers  under  tJia  morning  sun,  and  listen  to  &bla9  and 
apologues  under  the  evening  stars.  The  love  of  fiation:'s  bom  iai  ufl. 
Don't  we  alLof  us  know  how,  asboys,  we'd  pore  over  the  *  Arabian  Nights,' 
or  '  Mastermaa^  B^ady^'  or  ^  Peregrine  Pickle/  and  detail,  after  a.  good 
holstering,.  to  an  open-eyed  audienee  of  smaller  imps,  who.  sent  YulguBes 
praepostors,,  maabers'  fioe^i  and  all  suob  sublunary  ^nga  lio.  the  deoee^ 
while  they  drank  in  the  legendary  lore  of  Sinbad,  Friday,  Corpond 
Trim,  or  dear  old  Haroua  Alraschid  ?  It's  the  fashioui  now-a-days  to 
exalt  Spint  and  ostracise  Nature^  and  fiction  ^ts  turned  over  &r  w^bar 
pbyeies-;  bul:  I  £»ney  it  will  be  pretty  much:  lUoe  the  outcry,  agaim^ 
smoking.  They  ma]/;  put  dowA  asthma  and:  paralysis  tO;  the  innocffnt 
weed,  but  the  new  generation  will  take  kindly  to  pipes^  and  be  no;  worse 
men  then  their  fethieffs." 

'^•There  t^  aa  outcry  against  Nature>."  aiud  Hai?dinge».  of  the  Artillery; 
*'  but  I  take  it  the  old  lady  will  go  on.  in  her  pat£  for  all  the  noisy 
iosects  that  huzs^  at  her..  Her  Ittws  are  rather  too,  gveati  onfi8>  tO)  be 
altered  by  any  hue  and  oiyi*  We  are  created  with  onuubiwroiia  a^etitea^ 
and,  though  they  may  trv  to<  restrict  us  to,  nulk*aad->wat«r,-  they  wonft 
succeed.  As  long  as  were  ^  uaregenerate- — t. e*.  mortal — I  take  it  the 
boom  of  Uiose  cannon  yonder  will  rouse^  our  blood  with  sweeter  music 
than  peaee-at-^any-priee  lectures.  What  splendid  whisky  this  is^  Fred! 
Let's  toast  the  ladies  at  home!" 

We  did  toast  them  with  three  times  three,  with  many  a  name  known 
well  in  garrison  towjx  and  archem^  pMty,  Woolwich  baU  and  Dxeter  pic- 
nicsi  fiair  Die  Yemons  of  the  Tedworth  country,  the  heUse  of  all  Woreesr 
ter's  pretty  women^  Dover  Galateaas  with  soft  ejoa  flashing  under  Spanish 
bats,  Devonshire  Helens,  who  had.  set  all  her  miniature  Greece  up  at 
arms..  Powell  alone  drank  his  in  silence,,  naming,  I  dare  say,  in  his  lueart 
one  wliom  he  knew  well  enough  was  putting  up  purest  prayerS:  for  hiMu 
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Evert  Englishman,  with  possibly  the  exception  of  the  ManAestor 
arch-demagogue,  has  become  imbuea,  by  recent  continental  erents,  with 
the  conviction  that  the  defenceless  state  of  Great  Britain  o£Een  a  pre- 
mium for  invasion.  The  idea  has  gradually  grown  stronger  nnce  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  and  the  recent  publication  of  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  has  fully  opened  our  eyes  to  the  danger  to  whidi 
we  have  so  supinely  exposed  ourselves.  Twelve  millions  are  the  sum 
asked  of  us  for  ensuring  peace,  and  though  it  b  very  heavy,  it  is  the  con- 
sequence of  having  a  neighbour  whose  house  is  constantly  filled  wiiii 
combustibles,  and  we  have  to  pay  for  increased  risk.  That  the  natioo 
are  quite  prepared  to  supply  the  amount  we  are  willing  to  believe,  but 
the  question  has  first  to  be  settled  whether  we  shall  be  any  the  safer  wha 
the  money  has  been  converted  into  stone  walls  at  the  recommendation  d 
the  commissioners. 

One  thing  is  tolerably  certain  :  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  Fnnce^ 
London  will  be  the  great  point  de  mire ;  the  imperialist  navy  would  not 
be  sent  to  ravage  our  coasts  and  then  retire,  for  such  a  step  would  pro- 
duce retaliation,  and  our  ex-ally  would  sufi^er  more  than  ourselves,  owing 
to  his  greater  extent  of  seaboard.  If  the  French  ever  attempt  a  landing, 
it  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  marching  straight  on  the  capital  d  the 
world,  for  the  occupation  of  London,  apart  from  the  pleasant  prospect  ft 
plunder,  would  be  a  perfect  set-off  for  Waterloo,  and  other  small  ikeoi 
written  against  our  account  in  the  ledger  of  every  Frenchman's  mind. 
The  first  thing  to  investigate  is,  naturally,  the  chance  of  succesrfblly 
resisting  any  landing. 

The  first  great  thing  which  enables  Englishmen  to  'sleep  comfbftaUj 
in  their  beds  when  the  wind  blows  from  Cherbourg,  is  the  possessioQ  w 
a  Channel  fleet.     Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Mr.  Bentinck,  alhed  for  once, 
have  expressed  their  sturdy  opinion  that  we  can  depend  on  our  fleet,  and 
uttered  the  hearty  old  clap -traps  about  wooden  walls,  British  oak,  and 
other  causes  of  congratulation  which  had  their  value  before  steam  ms 
invented.     Unfortunately,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  admiral  did  not 
carry  his  precepts  into  practice  when  he  had  the  opportunity  at  Cron- 
stadt,  and  though  Mr.  Bentinck  is  a  well-meaning^  man,  we  can  haidlf 
accept  him^  as  an  authority.     We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  endone 
the  opinions  of  the  commissioners,  that  our  fleet  is  not  to  be  entiidy 
relied  on  for  the  defence  of  our  coasts,  even  if  we  were  willing  and  aUe 
to  maintain  it  at  the  same  scale  as  we  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury.    "  Since  the  application  of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  vessds,  ire 
can  no  longer  rely  upon  being  able  to  prevent  the  landing  of  a  hostile 
force  in  this  country."     With  the  tremendous  appliances  on  boaidour 
fighting  vessels,  a  contest  would  be  most  destructive,  and  it  is  very  poe- 
sible  that  many  of  our  iron-built  vessels  would  soon  be  sunk.    Even 
supposmg  that  we  destroyed  the  enemy's  fleet  as  well,  we  should  bate 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  thoogh 
our  fleet  will  be  always  numerically  superior  to  the  French,  the  monaent 
may  occur  when,  owing  to  the  enormous  extent  of  territory  we  have  to 
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defend,  the  enemy  may  possess  a  temporary  advantage.  We  leave  out 
of  sight  all  possible  combinations  of  the  European  navies,  and  we  know 
that  the  outlay  in  building  a  fleet  of  vessels  to  begird  the  entire  British 
coast  is  simply  impossible.  We  must,  therefore,  regard*our  navy  as,  at 
the  best,  but  a  first  line  of  defence,  which  must  be  supported  by  others, 
if  we  wish  to  render  the  result  of  a  possible  invasion  a  certainty  of  defeat 
to  the  French. 

The  next  principal  feature  that  causes  us  grave  doubts  in  the  report  of 
the  commission  is,  that  while  they  allow  that  London  would  be  the  object 
of  the  invader,  they  offer  no  suggestions  as  to  the  defence  of  that  city, 
as  being  beyond  the  scope  of  their  inquiry.  Common  sense  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  point  vitally  menaced  should  be  first  defended,  and  we 
could  not  afford  what  is  called  a  "  counter  hit,"  in  the  language  of  the 
ring — that  is  to  say,  give  our  London  for  the  chance  of  smashing  the 
enemy  by  a  blow  in  the  face.  The  commissioners  remind  us  most  un- 
pleasantly, but  truly,  that  in  the  line  of  coast  from  the  Humber  to  Pen- 
zance, which  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  there  is  an 
aggregate  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  on  which  a  landing  could  be 
effected,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  fortify,  or,  if  fortified,  to 
defend  so  as  to  prevent  the  landing  of  a  determined  enemy.  With  the 
exception,  however,  of  fortifying  Woolwich  and  Chatham,  the  commis- 
sioners propose]  to  expend  the  twelve  millions  on  the  coast,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  bombarding  our  dockyards,  and  thus  destroying  our  resources 
for  the  equipment  of  a  fresh  fleet.  If  the  enemy  delayed  his  march  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  those  fortifications,  all  would  be  well,  but  if  he 
were  to  turn  them  and  march  on  London,  we  can  hardly  see  of  what 
advantage  they  would  prove,  for  the  occupation  of  the  capital  would,  in 
all  probability,  cause  a  speedy  suspension  of  hostilities.  In  addition, 
these  extensive  works  would  require  large  garrisons,  who  could  be  in- 
vested by  a  corps  of  observation,  and  at  the  moment  when  we  required 
every  man  to  check  the  invader's  march,  we  should  find  a  large  factor  in 
our  defensive  system  held  in  check.  The  great  point  is,  not  so  much  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  French  to  get  out  of  England  again  if  they 
once  landed,  but  to  place  our  country  in  such  a  state  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  their  while  to  attempt  it,  with  the  probability  that  they  would  be 
foiled  in  their  darling  wish  of  occupying  London, 

There  is  another  serious  consideration  in  the  fact  that  the  fortifica- 
tions the  commissioners  recommend,  and  whose  value  is  not  fully  proved, 
would  require  at  least  three  years  in  completing.  During  that  period, 
the  nation  would  be  suffering  from  its  present  uneasy  state,  while  the 
Tery  fact  of  our  fortifications  being  left  so  long  incomplete,  might  lead 
to  the  very  event  we  are  all  so  anxious  to  avoid.  If  Louis  Napoleon 
really  meditate  those  designs  against  England  with  which  he  is  charged, 
he  would  scarcely  be  so  chivalrous  as  to  allow  us  full  time  to  place  our- 
selves in  a  posture  of  defence.  There  was  a  period,  we  allow,  ''  when 
the  French  Guard  never  fired  first,"  but  soldiers  have  grown  more  prac- 
tical now-a-days,  and  take  advantage  of  every  chance  afforded  them  of 
injuring  the  enemy. 

The  first  important  item,  then,  appears  to  .us  to  be  the  defensive  forti- 
fication of  London,  and  a  proper  system  of  covering  the  roads  which  lead 
from  the  coast  to  the  capital.     Our  hedges  and  ditches  would  compel  an 
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enemy  to  follow  the  beaten  track,  and  along  that  he  might  be  hanail 
at  every  available  point  by  our  voluuteen9  defended  by  eaaily  ihiowa-iip 
earthwork  entrenchments.  By  this  mode  hie  various  oor|ii8  eonrirgiog 
on  the  capital  might  be  so  weakened,  that,  when  they  aaaemUed  hSon 
the  entrenched  camp,  which  would  be  the  advaooed  defenaife  woik  of 
London,  their  numbers  might  be  rendered  no  Icmimt  Connidable. 

There  is  the  same  objection  to  fortifying  London  sufficiently  as  then 
is  to  preventing  a  landing  :  the  uze  of  the  city  would  render  it  amplj 
impossible,  for  we  could  not  obtain  sufficient  armed  men  to  defend  toi 
lengthened  works.     The  scheme  suggested  by  a  contemporary,  of  bniU- 
ing  detached  forts  around  London  at  the  commanding^  points,  appean 
feasible  enough,  but  the  question  is,  whether  it  would  ooib  be  more  sd- 
visable  to  trust  to  the  defences  of  entrenched  campa,  wfaidi  have  ef«r 
offered  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  a  foe.     In  the  modem  system  of  da- 
fences,  every  large  fortification  has  such  a  camp  before  it^  mv  the  tzoofi 
concentrated  there,  by  ooatinual  engagements,  prevent  the  enemy  opea> 
ing  his  parallels.    Such  a  system  would  be  almost  invaluable  for  Loodoo; 
for,  as  the  enemy  would  be  unable  to  invest  the  capital,  armed  Ami 
coukl  flock  up  from  every  part  of  the  country  doriog  the  proCaetid 
struggle*  and  we  should  have  such  a  body  of  riflemen  at  our  cenuaaDd 
that  the  foe  would  eventually  be  compelled  to  retreat  throiu;h  ftii  of 
being  enveloped^  and  not  a  man  would  live  to  tell  the  tale  ortheianr 
sion  in  France. 

It  b  evident  that  the  nation  will  never  return  to  its  normal  state  of 
tranquillity  until  it  be  assured  of  being  in  a  proper  posture  of  defeoo^ 
and  the  easiest  way  of  doing  that  is  by  protecting  London  &om  a  coif 
de  main.  When  the  earthworks  we  suggest  have  been  fonned^  tbm 
would  be  time  for  biulding  the  detached  forts,  of  which  we  oeitsiilj 
entertain  a  very  high  opinion,  especially  that  suggested  for  the  ddsm 
of  Woolwich,  which  should  be  set  about  at  once.  These  camps  ooold  be 
employed,  too,  f<Hr  the  training  of  our  volunteers^  who,  protected  bat 
ihe  necessity  of  meeting  trained  troops  in  the  field,  would  rwder  most 
valuable  aio.  But  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  bs  a^eij 
dangerous  step  to  risk  everything  on  a  general  actiont  for*  veie  our 
scanty  reg^ular  army  destroyed,  it  would  take  a  lon^  time  to  x^bnn* 
corps  of  sufficient  strength  to  drive  the  invader  back  into  the  aaa. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  value  of  volunteers,  and  we  btve 
more  than  once  seen  references  made  to  the  heroic  actions  fought  by  th 
Prussian  volunteers  against  the  French  troops  in  1812  and  1813.  M 
it  must  not  be  left  out  of  sight  that  the  troops  Yaudamme  led  into  tb 
field  were  the  merest  conscript  lads,  almost  untrained  to  arms,  and  vs^ 
opposed  by  the  flower  of  the  country.  If  the  French  landed  hero^  bow' 
ever,  they  would  bring  their  picked  troops,  who  feel  confident  of  vietoiT 
against  any  enemy,  owing  to  their  late  achievementa  in  Lombardji  aw 
the  most  important  thing  for  ourselves  would  be  to  avcud  any  iam^i 
contest,  the  result  of  which  would  heighten  the  ardour  and  impetooih 
of  the  French,  On  the  other  hand,  were  they  harassed  on  their  maid 
by  swarms  of  sharpshooters,  on  whom  they  would  find  it  impossiUs  to 
retaliate,  they  would,  as  is^  their  nature,  soon  beoome  desponding,  aod 
when  they  found  themselves  in  front  of  an  entrenched  camp,  which  oohU 
only  be  carried  by  a  heavy  expenditure  of  men,  and  with  the  oertainty  d 
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having  freah  fc^rcea  to  cooiead  with  at  every  step,  they  would  «oon  dis- 
cover the  mistake  they  had  committed,  xnd  victory  vouid  he  thus  asswad 
beforehand  to  our  arms. 

It  is  impossible  for  England  to  maintain  for  any  lengthened  period  a 
large  regular  army.  The  habits  of  the  nation  protest  against  such  a  state 
of  things,  and  the  clamour  would  soon  grow  so  great  that  no  government 
would  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  it.  The  ride  volanteers  respond 
admirably  to  the  temp^  of  the  people :  there  is  no  compulsion  about  the 
system,  and  a  certain  d^ree  of  healthy  latitude^  which  renders  the  lenrioe 
essentially  popular.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  guard  against  attach* 
ing  any  exaggerated  vahie  to  the  volunteers ;  and  they  cannqt  undergo 
that  strict  training  and  discipline  which  render  our  line  regiments  a  sond 
wall  in  action.  Fighting  must  be  ever  more  or  less  a  trade,  and  the  want 
of  a  regular  army  can  never  be  fully  supplied  by  volunteers,  though  they 
may  be  actuated  by  the  most  patriotic  feelings,  as  we  are  proud  to  see  is 
the  case  among  os.  Our  object  must  be  to  derive  the  laigest  amount  tt 
practical  advantage  from  the  volunteers,  and  as  they  must  supply  the 
place  of  regular  troops,  their  services  must  be  so  employed  that  they  may 
be  exposed  to  no  unnecessary  risks.  For  this  purpose  we  consider 
entrenched  camps  admirably  adapted :  ^  men  could  be  relieved  without 
any  difficulty,  and  in  this  way  fmsh  troops  be  constantly  opposed  to  t^ 
French.  We  should  have  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  available  men  in 
the  best  possible  positions,  and  with  the  detached  Ibrts  incessantly  pouring 
their  fire  on  the  enemy,  the  content  could  not  last  a  week.  Then  would  be 
the  moment  for  the  volunteers :  in  compact  bodies  they  would  follow  up  the 
retreating  foe,  decimating  his  ranks,  and  acatteriag  the  troops  by  their 
vigorous  charges,  which  the  certitude  of  wtory  would  render  irresistible. 
From  all  parts  of  the  country  fresh  boifies  would  come  up  to  surround  the 
invader,  and  he  would  have  the  alternative  between  unconditional  sur-> 
Tender  or  destruction. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  this  great  question  of  the  national  defence 
ig  easily  soluble,  if  we  will  onlj  i^proach  it  vidth  a  practical  spirit  The 
misfortune  is  that  such  matters  are  always  entrusted  to.  professional  meui 
who  can  never  take  ezceptional  cireemstances  into  consideration,  bet 
mdhere  to  the  eld  strategic  rales,  as  if  progress  were  not  as  necessary  ia 
them  as  in  the  other  branches  of  the  service.  We  are  ready  enough  to 
accept  Enfield  rifles  and  Armstrong  guns,  but,  strangely  enough,  we  close 
our  eyes  to  all  improvements  suggested  in  our  system  of  £>rtification. 
Civilians  have,  however,  recently  turned  their  attention  to  this  important 
subject,  and  Mr.  Fergusson's  method  of  fortification,  derided  before  the 
Crimean  war,  was,  with  certain  modifications  suggested  by  the  inventive 
genius  of  a  Todleben,  so  successful  at  Sebastopol  niat  stone  walls  fell  into 
general  discredit.  If  in  such  matters  the  question  of  expense  were  only 
taken  into  account,  we  feel  assured  that  our  system  of  defence  could  be 
carried  out  very  quickly,  and  a  heavy  discount  be  obtained  on  the  outlay 
recommended  by  the  commissioners. 

With  the  exception  of  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  there  is,  however, 
no  great  objection  to  the  defensive  system  proposed  by  the  commissionen;, 
and  they  very  fairly  draw  a  comparison  between  the  expense  of  increasing 
the  army  or  our  fortifications. 
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A  large  pennanent  increase  to  the  regular  armT«  takiiig  into  account  psj, 
clothing,  provisions,  barracks,  pensions,  and  all  other  expenses,  would  inrolye 
an  annual  charge  to  the  conntry  which  may  be  calculate  at  from  60,000/.  to 
70,000/.  per  one  thousand  men.  This  sum  would  be  irrespectiTe  of  the  expenses 
of  raising  the  men,  which  we  take  at  11/.  a  man,  and  of  the  necessary  increase 
to  barrack  accommodation,  which  on  the  present  scale  would  anioont  to  at  least 
100/.  a  man ;  making  a  first  charge  of  111,000/.  per  one  thousand  men,  and  an 
annual  charge  of  60,000/.  to  70,000/.    We  do  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  tbe 
permanent  increase  to  the  army  which  would  be  necessary  under  the  circoiB- 
stances  supposed.    It  would,  however,  cost  upon  this  calculation  about  (M 
millions  at  the  outset,  and  nearly  four  millions  annually  afterwards,  to  dowt 
the  number  of  regular  troops  now  at  home — viz.  about  sixtj-six  thousand  mo^ 
exclusive  erf  the  Indian  depots ;  and  this  would  not  be  an  extraordinary  increase 
if  the  aid  of  fortifications  were  to  be  rejected.  The  same  eight  millions  expended 
in  fortifications  would  be  far  more  effectual  for  the  defence  of  the  dockyarostluiD 
any  such  increase  of  the  regular  army,  would  incidentally  provide  barrack  acooiD- 
modation  for  some  thousands  of  men,  and  would  entaQ  no  future  annual  chtf^ 
beyond  a  small  sum  for  maintenance,  and  tbe  expense  of  embodying  the  sobw* 
tutes  for  regular  troops,  whether  volunteers,  fencioles,  or  militia,  for  three  wida* 
training;  which  could  not  much  exceed  one-twentieth  of  the  cost  of  an  equal 
regular  force. 

We  fancy  that  the  commissioners  are  so  wedded  to  their  profession  that 
they  purposely  igpiored  the  value  of  the  volunteer  movement,  for  tibej 
merely  allude  to  them,  as  if  by  accident,  as  serviceable  in  defending  tlw 
fortifications  they  propose  to  build.  There  is  also  considerable  value  in 
the  suggestions  they  offer,  as  explanatory  of  their  plan  for  fortifybg  the 
dockyards  and  arsenals. 

If  London  were  placed  in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  to  render  an  attack  oo  it 
imnrobable  by  any  enemy  established  on  shore,  even  in  such  force  as  to  be  aUe 
to  nold  in  check  any  army  that  could  be  brought  against  him,  an  invadei^s  at- 
tention would  then  be  turned  to  the  dockyards  and  arsenals,  as  by  the  (i[es&a& 
tion  of  these  he  might  hope  to  annihilate  the  naval  power  of  the  coontiy,  and 
deprive  it  of  further  means  of  resistance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  lumdon  can- 
not be  rendered  capable  of  resistance  after  the  defeat  of  the  army  iatiieiield, 
the  dockyards  and  arsenals,  if  fortified,  become  places  of  refuge  horn  i^ditbe 
defence  of  the  country  can  be  protracted  or  means  of  resistance  organised;  aai 
unless  these  are  capable  of  resistance,  our  naval  means  fall  wiu  the  capita 
and  the  whole  power  of  the  nation  is  practically  in  abeyance.  Indeed,  tbeioiti' 
fication  of  the  dockyards  and  araenals  by  land  would  aid  materially  in  the  db- 
fence  of  London  itself;  for  whilst  by  means  of  the  system  proposed  the  lilil 
points  of  the  empire  would  be  protected  against  either  capture  or  bombardmeit, 
the  fortifications  by  land  would  set  the  manoeuvring  army  free  to  (^pente 
against  the  enemy. 

Finally,  the  commissioners  reserve  for  a  subsequent  report  the  qnestkn 
of  an  internal  arsenal.  Their  recommendations  are  unanimous,  and 
they  submit  them  to  her  Majesty  with  a  firm  convictioii  that  their  adop- 
tion will  place  the  power  of  this  country  for  self-defence  on  a  par  wra 
its  other  elements  of  greatness  and  strength,  will  give  security  to  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  afford  a  gfuarantee  to  the  maintenance  of  peaces 
and  add  a  new  glory  to  her  Majesty's  reign.  Still,  while  conceding  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  validity  of  these  statements,  we  feel  aisnrea  that 
the  nation  would  have  felt  more  comfortable  had  the  commissioners  so^ 
gested  any  practical  scheme  by  which  the  defence  of  the  capital  couHbe 
rendered  a  certainty.  It  is  a  recognised  fact,  that  a  reckless  enemy  vodd 
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be  enabled  to  land  on  our  coasts  whenever  he  pleased ;  but  this  misfor- 
tune would  be  rendered  more  endurable  if  we  entertained  the  conviction 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  do  us  irremediable  mischief,  and  that  his  ex- 
pulsion from  our  territory  would  only  be  a  work  of  time,  calculated  with 
mathematical  precision. 

Such  an  outlay,  though  so  absolutely  necessary,  will  doubtless  cause 
considerable  exacerbation  in  the  nation,  at  a  moment  when  provisions 
have  attained  such  unparalleled  prices.  But  we  consider  that  much 
blame  is  attachable  to  our  government  for  having  kept  the  commis- 
sioners' report  so  long  a  secret.  Had  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
when  singing  the  praises  of  the  commercial  treaty,  and  drawing  those 
idyllic  pictures  of  the  poor  man's  temporal  beatitude  when  able  to  obtain 
articles  de  Paris  duty  free,  been  so  conscientious  as  to  draw  attention  to 
the  price  we  should  have  to  pay  for  the  increased  cordiality  of  the  two 
nations  in  the  shape  of  twelve  millions,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  coun- 
try might  have  declined  the  proffered  boon.  At  a  moment  when  the 
country  had  to  be  placed  in  a  posture  of  defence,  it  would  have  appeared 
the  height  of  absurdity  to  reduce  the  income  of  England  by  making  con- 
cessions to  foreigners  of  very  problematical  and  indistinctly  future  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves.  It  appears  as  if  the  government  wished  to  lick 
Louis  Napoleon  into  good  behaviour,  but  finding  they  had  signally 
failed,  they  dare  no  longer  incur  the  responsibility  of  leaving  England 
defencelessly  exposed  to  the  predatory  forage  of  his  army.  Five  precious 
months  have  been  wasted,  and  it  is  now  more  than  probable  that  parlia- 
ment will  be  prorogued  without  this  vital  question  being  settled;  in  the 
mean  while,  the  treaty  drags  slowly  on,  and  we  cling  with  the  energy 
of  despair  to  the  last  hope  of  obtaining  honest  reciprocity  from  the  man 
whose  friendship  we  have  purchased  with  heavy  sacrifices  of  dignity  and 
wealth,  from  the  moment  that,  for  the  punishment  of  Europe,  Providence 
allowed  him  to  ascend  the  throne  of  France. 

Accepting  the  necessity,  then,  of  arming  against  our  friend's  machi- 
nations, the  great  point  is  to  reduce  our  defensive  measures  to  a  minimum. 
While  rendering  it  impossible  for  London  to  be  carried,  we  have  cer- 
tain and  specific  data  on  which  to  build ;  it  is  very  improbable,  for  in- 
stancej  that  the  French  would  land  on  any  point  between  the  Humber 
and  the  Thames,  for  he  would  have  physical  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
The  camp  at  Colchester  and  the  Isle  of  Ely  would  be  in  his  path,  and 
he  would  have  no  dockyard  to  fall  back  upon  to  cripple  our  resources  in 
the  event  of  disaster  to  himself.  All  this  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
French  would  effect  their  landing  on  the  south  or  south-eastern  coast, 
and  our  metropolitan  defences  should  be  commenced  on  that  side.  Wool- 
wich, it  is  generally  allowed,  is  the  keystone  of  London ;  and  the  com- 
missioners are  so  impressed  with  the  danger  to  which  that  arsenal  is 
exposed,  that  they  earnestly  recommend  the  removal  of  all  our  munitions 
of  war  to  a  central  spot  in  Warwickshire. 

Again,  by  throwing  out  our  defensive  lines,  we  should  be  enabled  to 
remove  all  our  troops  from  their  present  most  uncomfortable  quarters  in 
London.  They  could  be  easily  brought  in  by  train  for  any  solemnity, 
and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  their  presence  is  required  among  us  to  sup- 

fress  insurrection,  in  spite  of  those  ominous  suggestions  offered  by  the 
'rince  Consort  at  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.     By 
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thflir  renwval,  how ervr,  govenment  woidd  hsf«  111O0I  ^alaable  k»^  to 
dhpnifi  of,  whidi  would  to  a  ^rest  extent  eo^rer  tke  expenaes  of  new 
eoontry  bamekf .  It  slknilcl  l>e  the  sacnd  duty  oC  the  sath<xHie9  at  tbe 
pcetent  raoment  to  save  every  shiiliBg  the  ovtlayof  wliich  is  mmeeeBOT', 
for  the  country  can  ill  afford  the  demand  made  on  the  aatiooai  pone; 
and  if  we  respond  ong^md^gly  to  the  appeal,  w<»  have  8iiieF|r  the  right 
to  demaiid  that  there  should  be  no  saspieion  of  jobbery  about  iJie  tnms- 
actioD. 

The  point  of  the  utmost  importance,  however,  ia  tbe  seittoacnt  of  ik 
defensive  measures  to  be  undertaken.     If  tbe  reoommendations  of  tiie 
commissioners  are  considered  to  cover  the  existing  want,  let  them  be  sn* 
dertaken  at  once,  for  we  would  urge  the  absolute  importance  of  not  aflov- 
iDg  a  moment  to  be  lost,  for  the  present  uncomfortable  sensatioB  of  in- 
pending  dangers  must  end  by  growing  intolerable.     Oar  foreMien 
b^^rodged  no  expense,  and  wa^bed  not  an  hour  in  secarin^  ^ir  cmmtiy 
against  the  teotatives  of  the  first  Napoleon ;  and  vre  are  in  a  frr  mon 
dangerous  position.     During  t^e  long  war,  the  spot  vfbere  the  Fiesek 
would  land  was  well  known  beforehand,  and  the  resonrees  of  the  eoeflrj 
were  so  limited,  that  the  first  Emperor  was  obl^ed  to  have  recovK  to 
open  boats  in  which  to  convey  his  legions  to  our  shores.     Our  esnt 
bristled  with  g^uns,  ships  covered  the  entire  Channel,  and  tfa«re  seeiorf 
no  possibiHly  of  the  French  effecting  a  landing  in   the  ^bkcc  of  fludi 
obstacles.     If  we  read,  however,  the  chronicles  of  those  days,  we  Ml 
find  that  the  English  were  in  an  intense  state  of  exciteinent,  wlnleic^ 
who  have  a  fur  more  dangerous  antagonist  to  cope  vrith,  let  day  afWr  d^ 
(dip  past  and  do  nothing,  beyond  collecting-  with  incredible  diffieol^i 
Channel  fleet,  whose  qualities  have  got  to  be  tested.     Eveiy  now  and  M 
a  discussion  takes  place  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  anexdtenieitii 
aroosed,  which  soon  dies  out  again,  and  we  continue  hoping  agamsl  hip 
that  tbe  French  will  be  good  enough  to  remain  at  home.     As  for  soj 
practical  resuh,  however,  that  need  not  be  expected,  for  EngVahssB  <x 
the  present  day  seen  to  expend  all  their  superfluous  energy  in  taIk,iAii 
the  French,  revernng  their  character,  are  continually  acting. 

The  imperialist  organ  in  this  country  recently  tried  te  eoacoct  9m 
capital  out  of  the  &ot  that  an  English  workman  who  proceeded  to  Cbff* 
bcHirg  in  search  of  work  came  back  disappointed.     It  might  be  expeetai 
that  this  would  take  place,  iot  questions  had  been  a^ed  of  mimstenh 
both  Houses  on  this  very  subject.     Two  or  three  artisans  had  been  a- 
fused  work,  but  no  one  seems  to  know  what  has  become  of  Ae  tAttt 
seven  hundred  and  fifty,  if  not  more,  who  have  notorioosly  proceeded  t* 
France  and  have  not  yet  returned.   '  With  a  dozen  dockyards  sestteiei 
along  the  seaboard  of  France,  and  yA%\i  ships  building  in  aU  of  tkeiD,ik 
18  idle  to  suppose  that  Louis  Napoleon  would  decline  the  assistance  dooi 
skilled  hands,  though  he  had  no  objection  to  throw  dnst  in  ourejes^ 
an  assumption  of  virtuous  indignation.     That  the  French  fleet  is  beii^ 
increased  far  beyond  the  necessity  of  strict  defence  is  a  recognised  6cii 
and  it  is  but  fur  to  assume,  therefore,  that  it  is  intended  to  tiy  tM 
final  condufiion  with  England  on  which  the  masterj  of  the  worid  vil 
hang. 

^  It  is  very  right  and  proper  that  Englishmen  sbovdd  feel  ceefidentof 
victory^  and  in  their  hearts  despise  every  fee,  but  we  should  not  leave  on^ 
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of  sight  the  wondrous  progress  in  prosperity  France  has  achieved  under 
the  Empire.  Foiled  by  clever  measures  in  their  favourite  schemes  of  re- 
volution, the  French  have  absorbed  all  their  energies  in  money-making, 
and  are  quite  ready  to  supply  the  funds  which  may  render  the  eventual 
humiliation  of  England  a  possibility.  We  do  not  consider  that  the  French 
positively  dislike  us  as  a  nation  :  they  have  learned  to  admire  our  sterling 
qualities,  bat  their  vanity  is  ever  at  work.  If  they  could  o*iice  occupy 
London  for  a  week,  they  would  become  our  most  honourable  allies  for 
the  future,  bat  so  long  as  Waterioo  is  remembered,  they  will  never 
surrender  the  hope  of  taking  their  revenge.  But  with  all  their  vanity, 
t^  French  are  a  very  practical  people,  and  if  we  dearly  proved  to 
ihem  by  our  defensive  measures  that  they  would  only  have  a  prospect 
of  hard  knocks  by  landing  in  England,  they  would  certainty  pause 
before  they  tried  the  dangerous  experiment.  Our  vohinteer  move- 
ment, in  itself,  has  inspired  the  Parisians  with  a  very  decent  amount  of 
vespect,  for  though  they  began  by  ridiculing  it,  they  now  accept  it  as  an 
aoeomplished  feet,  and  take  it  into  consideration  as  one  of  our  defensive 
factors,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  journals  have  become  £ar  less 
belligerent  in  their  tone.  If  to  this  England  adds  a  proper  system  of 
ititifieation  for  London,  we  are  8<3K)ngly  convinced  that  no  armed  French- 
num  will  ever  land  on  our  shores.  If,  however,  we  allow  precious  time 
to  slip  away  and  do  nothing,  the  idea  of  invasion  will  flatter  the  mind  of 
%wty  Frenchman,  and  the  attempt  will  assuredly  be  made. 

We  have  no  desire  to  be  alarmists.  On  the  contrary,  we  were  among 
the  most  strenuous  partisans  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  so  long  as  we 
eoiMidered  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  dealing  Dsiirly  by  England.  Bat 
Bfvr  since  thai  unhicky  Crimean  war,  he  appears  to  have  been  oontinnallj 
•ngaging  in  fresh  intrigues  to  ruin  our  fticnadship  on  the  Continent,  and 
deprive  us  of  every  ally  in  whom  we  could  trust.  The  meeting  with  the 
Pnaee  Regent  of  Prussia  at  Baden-Baden  had  something  more  in  view 
than  a  mere  interchange  of  pacific  assurances,  and  although  entire  confi- 
dence may  be  placed  in  the  integrity  of  the  Prussian  prince,  it  does  no4 
the  less  produce  an  uneasy  feeling  that  our  great  ally  should  be  attempt* 
kig  to  arouse  his  ambition  by  holding  before  him  combinations  whldi 
would  result  in  placing  Prussia  in  the  same  melancholy^positioii  to  Franos 
that  Sardinia  bow  holds.  Louis  Napoleon  was  unfortunately  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  genius  for  intrigue,  and  those  we  must  guard  against.  We 
om  remam  on  perfect  terms  of  civility  with  him :  we  have  no  wish  to 
check  his  ambitions  designs  on  the  Continent,  for  we  trust  to  the  good 
•cnse  of  the  German  powers  to  keep  them  out  of  the  cumningiy  laid  trap ; 
hak  this  does  not  acquit  us  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  such  a 
posture  of  defence  as  must  teach  Louis  Napoleon  the  hopelessness  of  at- 
tacking us.  By  showing  a  bold  front,  we  shall  cause  him  to  respect  om 
ftuvdy  consistency,  and  prevent  a  war  which,  though  certain  to  end  in 
iiim  dowafal  of  France,  would  entail  on  us  sacrifices  whieh  would  for  a 
kng  period  hamper  the  next  generation.  Evea  twenty  millions  of  present 
outlay  wocddi  be  a  cheap  investment  for  the  certainty  of  a  permanent 
peace. 
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A  HOLIDAY  TOUR  IN  SPAIN. 

BT  A  FHT8ICIAH. 

Gbahaoa  poMeflses  several  useful  beDefioent  pobHc  ertaUidimeoii 
Tirhich  will  interest  stnmgers.  Besides  the  large  general  hospital  and  tbt 
for  foundliDgs,  there  is  likewise  an  asylum  for  orphans,  each  of  whidi  wu 
visited  bj  the  writer*  Being  a  physician,  they  ail  had  oonsidenble  vihe 
in  his  estimation,  particularly  the  medical  school  attached  to  the  fint- 
named  institution.  To  these,  however,  he  would  add  two  other  institB- 
tions,  which  not  only  to  himself  were  most  interesting,  but  to  non-pto- 
fessional  observers  would  likewise  be  esteemed  worthy  of  more  diSD  i 
casual  notice— -namely,  the  Leper  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asjlum;  botk 
being  founded  by  Queen  Isabella  after  the  Moslem  expulsion.  The  Utto; 
or  Hospital  de  los  Locos,  is  the  most  ancient  receptacle  for  insane  pttia^ 
now  existing  throughout  Europe,  being  instituted  prior  to  BetiJehem 
Hospital  in  London,  which  ranks  the  second  oldest  public  asjlum  fir  die 
same  class  of  suflferers.  Considering  the  period  when  this  hoqatdlvii 
constructed  at  Granada,  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  royal  foundrea;  v^ 
for  the  period  when  first  opened,  must  have  been  greatly  in  advance  of  tk 
spirit  of  the  age,  as  also  popular  notions  r^;aiding  the  insane^  or  tlvir 
proper  management  When  visited  by  the  writer,  this  ancieot  asylin 
contained  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  male  and  sixty  female  lunatics;  Aoi 
showing  that  insanity,  here  as  elsewhere  in  Spain,  prevails  ofiener  imong 
the  former  than  the  latter  sex.  The  interior  was  clean,  and,  oonsidaiig 
its  antiquity,  the  arrangements  were  better  than  could  be  expected.  The 
judicious  separation  of  patients  did  not  always  prevail,  while  oocnpjing 
and  amusing  them  was  of  secondary  moment;  many  being  aDoved  to 
associate  together,  without  making  much  attempt  to  alleviafe  tfaeir 
afflicting  msdady.  Several  were  in  strait-waistcoats,  the  most  dingaoiis 
inmates  being,  however,  kept  separate  from  those  more  quietly  disposed. 
As  usual,  the  female  patients  appeared  much  more  noisy  and  talkati?e 
than  the  male  inmates. 

Contrasted  with  analogous  institutions  in  France  or  England,  this  h» 
pital  is  far  inferior.  Nevertheless,  considering  how  isolated  the  coontrr 
has  been  from  other  parts  of  Europe  during  the  present  century,  an 
the  severe  national  trials,  political  as  otherwise,  she  has  passed  throagfa} 
foreign  critics  must  not  be  too  severe  if,  in  the  treatment  of  lunacy,  Ibefit 
has  lately  lagged  behind  more  northern  nations,  and  still  less  foi^ 
she  set  them  a  good  example  more  than  four  centuries  ago,  which  thej 
showed  for  a  long  period  of  time  little  inclination  to  imitate.  Indeed,  it 
ought  to  be  mentioned  for  the  credit  of  Spain,  that  while  other  Ean»eas 
nations  did  nothing  towards  the  humane  treatment  of  lunatics,  an  asylum 
for  their  protection  was  opened  at  Valencia  in  1409,  through  the  efforts 
of  Friar  JofFre,  another  at  Sara^ossa  in  1425,  one  at  Valladolid  in  1436^ 
a  fourth  the  same  year  at  Sevilla,  and  a  fifth  at  Toledo  in  1483;  tkni 
showing  they  were  then  far  in  advance  of  other  adjacent  Lingdomii 
Until  very  recenUy,  little  progress  has  been  made,  but  in  this,  as  ia 
other  requirements,  Spaniards  are  becoming  awake ;  and  it  is  now  pio- 
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posed  to  erect  six  large  new  asylums  for  the  insane,  according  to  modem 
principles.  These  will  prove  a  gpreat  hoon  to  suffering  humanity,  seeing 
the  ratio  throughout  Spain  is  ahout  one  lunatic  to  every  1667  inhahitants ; 
while  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  men  much  oftener  lose  their  senses  than 
women,  since  it  was  recently  found  among  6851  demented  patients, 
4060,  or  nearly  sixty  per  cent.,  were  of  the  former  sex ;  heing,  there- 
fore, different  from  England,  where  females  are  oftener  victims. 

The  other  charitahle  institution  already  named,  the  Leper  Hospital,  is 
even  more  interesting  to  philanthropists,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  hut  from  being  one  of  the  few  establishments  of  that  kind  now 
remaining,  although  during  former  ages  common  throughout  Europe. 
At  present  the  malady  afflicting  inmates  of  this  receptacle  has  almost  dis- 
appeared from  every  European  country,  excepting  Spain,  Greece,  and 
Norway,  where  it  sUll  abounds. 

When  inspected  by  the  physician  who  now  speaks,  this  real  lazar- 
house  contained  fifty-three  patients,  exhibiting  the  various  stages  of 
leprosy  mentioned  by  ancient  medical  writers,  and  so  often  alluded  to  in 
Scripture.  Of  these  inmlites  thirty-nine  were  males,  and  only  fourteen 
females ;  thereby  showing  this  disease  of);ener  attacks  the  former  than  the 
latter  sex,  which  coincides  with  general  experience.  All  ages  seemed 
liable  to  its  inroads ;  and  after  the  malady  had  arrived  at  a  certain  stag^, 
remedies  proved  utterly  unavailing,  the  victims  seldom  living  beyond 
eight  or  ten  years,  when  true  leprosy  becomes  developed.  A  very 
curious  feature  should,  however,  be  mentioned,  which  characterises  even 
the  severest  cases — namely,  the  contentment,  and  often  happiness,  the  most 
afflicted  sufferers  expressed  respecting  their  condition.  The  writer  talked 
with  several  then  labouring  under  the  worst  and  cancerous-looking  form 
of  leprosy,  who  often  were  merry,  and  uttered  no  complaint.  On  ask- 
ing one  poor  fellow,  who  seemed  slowly  but  surely  advancing  towards 
his  final  home,  how  he  felt,  and  if  his  condition  was  comfortable  ?  gaily 
replied,  "  Why  should  he  not  be  happy,  having  nothing  to  complain  of, 
but  much  to  make  him  contented  and  thankful  P"  This  incurable  and 
hideous  affection  chiefly  attacks  residents  near  the  sea-coast,  venr  few 
being  natives  of  inland  districts;  Almeria,  Motril,  Malaga,  and  adjacent 
villages,  supplying  the  greatest  proportion,  while  few  are  natives  of  Gra- 
nada or  the  neighbouring  Yega. 

That  leprosy  is  still  common  in  several  districts  of  Spain  is  evident  by 
a  fact  which  Senor  Alveiro  recently  communicated  to  the  Madrid  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine — viz.  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  leper  patients  were 
ascertained  to  be  alive  during  1851,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  were  males,  and  ninety-six  females,  or  one  to  three,  in  nine  Spanish 
provinces,  without  reckoning  many  more,  about  whom  no  data  had  been 
procured,  from  other  localities  where  they  resided.  But,  prior  to  quitting 
this  subject,  it  may  be  interesting  for  general  readers  to  learn  that  the 
malady  is  not  considered  either  hereditary  or  infectious;  while  it  now  in- 
variably attacks  the  lower  classes,  or  those  who  are  poorly  fed,  live  chiefly 
on  mouldy  grain  or  putrid  fish,  occupy  insalubrious  habitations,  respire  a 
marine  malarious  atmosphere,  and  otherwise  are  the  victims  of  filth  or 
wretchedness.  In  fact,  although  these  influences  act  powerfully  in  its 
production,  leprosy  is  truly  an  endemic  malady,  being  analogous  to 
ague,  cretinism,  and  pellagra  in  nosological  classification.  Although  yeiy 
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ccHmnoD  in  Orest  Bnten  tlnoii^iiaiit  ttHSMfif  tifw^  sncl  ofm  komo^ 
Ike  hirkerdAins  of  society-— ts,  f>r  inttsnee,  Kiiig^  Robert  tbe  Broee, 
who  died  of  lepirNTf-— the  &ea9e  now  seldom  or  erer  attacks  any  indi- 
genous  person  if  he  has  nerer  quitted  his  natire  coantiy ;  the  most 
recently  recorded  example  bein^^  one  Dr.  Webster  meirdoxied  dmg  s 
late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chinirgical  Society,  of  a  mai 
whose  death  by  that  disease  occurred  in  1851  at  Gkrf 'a  Hospihd.  WIwd 
readers  remember  St.  James's  Palace  was  first  boilt  as  a  leper-house,  and 
that  there  existed  formerly  npwards  of  one  hundred  sach  institatioDS  in 
England  and  Scotland — that  of  Sherbnrne,  near  Dnrham,  even  contain* 
ing  sTxty-fiye  inmates — whereas  leprosy  is  |rarely  seen  at  present,  better 
eridence  can  be  scarcely  addaced  to  demoDStrate  the  improred  phjaesl 
state  of  the  general  population. 

Among  the  numerous  religious  establishments  of  Granada,  thoogb 
many  are  now  tenantless,  or  appropriated  to  secular  purposes,  the  Ca^ 
thusian  conyent,  a  little  way  into  the  country,  ought  to  be  risited.  From 
the  chapel-terrace  a  splendid  yiew  of  the  Vega^and  g^orge  of  Muelin  mtf 
be  obtained,  showing  that  holy  friars,  whaterer  might  hare  been  tfaor 
designation,  always  had  an  eye  to  beautiful  situations  and  physical  eoo* 
ferts.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  architecture  of  this  exteosre 
building,  excepting  the  gorgeous  ornaments  and  eapensrre  matemls  en- 
joyed in  constructing  the  chapel.  The  great  door  leading  ftnm  tiie 
conyent  into  this  sanctum  is  made  of  tortoiseshell,  irory,  and  cediN 
wood,  all  being  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  chapel  itself  is  ricbfy  gilde^ 
haying  many  finely-carred  stalls  for  the  monks^  while  die  presses  ftr 
containing  their  clerical  dresses,  both  in  material  and  workmanships  woe 
magnificent.  Splendour  and  luxury  forming  the  chief  eharaeterstiesiH 
this  appendage  to  the  habitation  of  parties  who  may  haye  called  tfaan* 
ffAres  poor  soldiers  of  Christ,  but  became,  in  reali^,  Inxurioiis  drones, 
often  doing  nothing.  The  corridor  ought  especially  to  be  examkieii  iiy 
eyery  Englishman  who  may  yisit  its  precincts,  as  he  will  then  learn  sone 
aUeged facts  in  the  history  of  his  own  country,  respecting  which  be  trts 
doubtlessly,  till  then,  wholly  ignorant. 

On  the  walls  of  this  enclosure  there  is  a  series  of  fineseo-fookng 
paintings  which  pretend  to  represent  the  cruelties  suffered  hj  Cartfianntf 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  V III.  in  England.  For  instance^  m  eobi 
these  representations  a  friar  has  a  spear  thrust  tlurough  his  body.  In  an- 
other a  man  is  felling  a  Carthusian  with  an  axe.  In  a  third,  angds  «e 
rescuing  seyeial  holy  martyrs  from  their  tormentors.  One  lepresenlB 
fbor  monks  dragged  to  execution,  while  three  are  hanging  from  a  gibbet 
Besides  other  representations  which  may  be  here  observed,  each  eqniOf 
absurd.  They  are,  howeyer,  curious,  and  indicate  with  what  kind  i 
legends  the  followers  of  Si.  Bruno  attempted  to  delade,  if  not  themsehei) 
at  least  others,  whose  minds  they  wished  to  enslaye  thravgh  Mas  fttle- 
ments  and  superstition.  The  sanctuary  also  should  not  be  Ibrgottes^  tf 
here  no  expense  seems  to  hare  been  spared.  Such  a  splenctid  coUeetiot 
of  beautiful  roarMe  ornaments  on  every  part  is  quite  extraordiiraiy,  vjA 
aeldom,  if  eyer,  seen  elsewhere.  The  cabinets  of  eedar-wood^  moA<^ 
of*pearI,  tortoiseshell,  and  other  valuaibles,  are  really  superb.  Indeed,  rn 
no  other  part  of  Emrope,  unless  at  the  Carthusian  chucdli  near  i^fis,  ifl 
LoBabardy,  has  the  writer  eyer  noticed  anythbg  at  att  analag^as  tvlii* 
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eonveat  of  the  WBLtmt  order  of  frianr  near  Gnauid«k  Bat  tiwir  glory  has 
^parted.  Hie  whole  flock— -about  one  knndred  aoid  twenty^ — having 
been  expelled  from  this  ofl  weH-stocked  fold,  when  all  religious  orden 
were  snppmsed  in  Spain.  Solttode  and  desolation  now  reign  etery where. 
The  garden,  lies  waste;  the  refectory,  dormitories,  and  every  other  appur- 
tenance- are  no  longer  occupied.  While  the  ample  stor^-rooms,  which 
formeriy  contwned  ahnndant  prorisions,  being  now  empty,  ft  colony  of 
nice  wovld  likely  starve  in  places  which,  daring  olden  times,  overflowed 
with  abundance.  Bot  matters  are  now  entirely  changed  in  reference  to 
laay  monks,  as  they  have  been  aU  turned  adrift^  with  the  option  of  either 
becoming  usefol  citizens  at  home,  or  of  expatriating  themselves  to  lands 
more  congenial  in  their  estimation. 

Anoth^  convent  also  merits  inspection,  which  has  been  recently  con- 
verted to  a  more  mundane  purpose — viz.  that  of  St.  Jeronima  It  is  now 
a  cavalry  barrack,  where  war-horses  frequently  caper  over  the  handsome 
eourt  timt  was  formerly  a  promenade  for  spiritual  soldiers  of  the  Church 
militant.  Be^des  the  chief  patio  with  circular  arches,  marble  pillars^  and 
Croihic  balustrades — well  worth  seeing — this  building  also  contains  several 
olijects  of  interest ;  among  which  the  sepulchre  of  the  great  captain  de- 
serves special  notice.  The  tomb  formerly  contained  Uie  bones  of  that 
greatest  of  Spanish  generals ;  but  popular  favour  being  sometimes  fickle, 
the  mob,  wfafch  broke  into  this  convent  at  its  suppression  in  1836,  not 
only  dei^oyed  everything,  but  even  scattered  the  warrior  here's  mortal 
rvfrnadns,  and  those  of  his  vnf^  to  the  winds ;  whiie  the  French,  dnring 
the  Teninsafar  war,  earned  o&  Ckmsalvo's  sword,  pulled  down  his 
banners^  and  so  completed  the  min  oi  this  celebrated  monuments  Another 
convent,  that  of  St.  Domingo,  has  a  fine  ooionnade  in  the  court,  and  w>w 
iorms  the  museum  of  Granada.  It  contains  a  number  of  pictures,  but 
none  of  any  great  value.  -However,  the  place  should  be  visited,  if  only  to 
admire  the  figures  of  saints  and  apeetles  carved  on  its  chapel  stalls^  which 
acre  very  good,  and  of  a  superior  descriptioa  as  works  el  maBoal  artistic 
faihoar.  Several  other  ecclesiastical  remains,  as  also  Moslem  antiquities^ 
deserve  record ;  but  to  do  so  would  require  more  ixaue  and  space  than 
are  now  at  command,  consequently  th^  must  be  omitted ;  remarking 
aevertbeless,  that  no  locality  throughout  Spain  is  so  interesting  as  this 
ancient  Mocvish  capital,  or  so  well  deserves  being  in^wcted  by  foreigners, 
ifho  alwa3rs  feel  far  more  pleased  with  what  they  there  see,  than  even  the 
natives  themselves^  In  the  present  critic's  opioioo,  Granada,  and  espe- 
cially its  Alkambra,  constitutes  the  sighi  of  the  entire  Fennisula. 

Although  all  the  mronasterres  in  Spai%  which  formerly  fenned  the 
^balitat"  of  the  now  extiact  genus  ''  monk,"  are  now  empty,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  Eoghsh  readers  if  informed  that,  in  many  Peninsula  citiei^ 
the  institntions  ^  such  inmates  were  numerous.  For  examplsy  Midaga 
ftad  15  convents  for  men  only ;  Barcck)na  19,  in  which  1212  monks  at 
one  time  resided;  Ecija,  20;  Valencia^  24;  Toledo,  38;  Sakimanca,  S^ 
where  lustorians  also  counted  eleven  thousand  virgins;  Granada,  40; 
Corddba,  44 ;  Madrid,  66 ;  and  lastly,  SeviUa,  which  contained  not  less 
tiisoi  84  before  their  suppression ;  Uie  most  magnificent  in  the  hitter 
driy  being  the  Francascan.  This  raperh  eoovent  had  fifteen  donters^ 
and  apartments  for  two  hundred  resident  monks;  many  of  these  being 
both  elegant  and  spacious.     Like  the  Cartuja  at  Granada,  all  convents 
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are  now  without  clerical  occupants ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  many 
of  the  useless  residents  of  these  palaces  were  connected  with  some  of  & 
first  families  in  the  country,  turning  out  the  drones  firom  such  hives 
of  idleness  was  a  great  triumph,  and  has  proved  higfalv  beneficial  in  its 
consequences.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it  is  said  eight  thomiod 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  monasteries  existed  throughout  Spain,  whoie 
inmates  were  all  condemned  to  celibacy;  some  haying  large  reveoaa^ 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  San  Lorenzo  at  the  Escurial.  That  receptacle  of 
idleness  usually  contained  one  hundred  and  sixty  fnars,  and  had  an  annual 
income  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  pounds,  arisug  partly  from  lands,  and 
partly  from  immense  flocks  of  Merino  sheep  which  they  possessed.  Tlie 
fraternity,  therefore,  besides  their  other  functions,  being  great  gnuias, 
were  hence,  in  more  ways  than  one,  extensive  wool-gatherers,  as  also 
fleecers  of  the  community. 

Analogous  to  most  Spanish  cities,  Granada  possesses  its  public  prome- 
nades, in  which  the  elite  of  society  are  accustomed  **  tomar  el  fresco"— to 
breathe  the  firesh  air — towards  nightfall.  The  Alameda  has  many  nmhra- 
geous  trees,  which  keep  the  foot  and  carriage-way  under  a  deep  shade; 
but  it  is  little  frequented,  the  Carrera  de  Xenil  being  the  favourite  ren- 
dezvous. On  Sunday  evening,  about  sunset,  this  place  was  crowded  vidi 
well-dressed  ladies  in  veils,  carrying  fans,  attired  as  if  g^ing  to  a  party, 
and  enjoying  the  delightful  evening  breeze,  or  conversation,  as  if  they 
were  at  a  tertulia.  The  scene  looked  gay ;  and  as  several  carriages,  then 
containing  fashionable-looking  persons,  and  drawn  by  muleSy  were  also 
present,  the  spectacle  became  pleasing ;  while  the  Sierra  Nevada  moon- 
tain — still  capped  with  snow — being  seen  in  the  distance,  at  the  same 
time  that  numerous  fountains  scattered  their  cool  refireshing  watefS 
around,  this  promenade  appeared,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  the 
Rambla  at  Barcelona.  Close  by  is  a  church,  which  was  then  open.  Heie 
it  seemed  odd  for  female  visitants  to  leave  the  Carrera  and  enter  within, 
to  say  their  evening  prayers ;  as  if  they  had  not  been  so  gaily  engaged 
only  a  few  minutes  previously.  Some  remained  only  a  short  time,  bat 
others  much  longer;  while  several  even  made  their  devotions  raiiher 
a  serious  affair,  seeing  that  immediately  the  church  threshold  was  passed^ 
down  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  then  slowly  crawled  along  one  side  of 
the  centre  aisle,  till  they  got  opposite  the  high  altar.  There,  prayen 
were  muttered,  a  string  of  beads  counted,  and  having  devoutly  crossed 
themselves,  they  now  returned — but  still  crawling — by  the  opposite  ode 
towards  the  door ;  where,  having  dipped  their  fingers  in  holy  water,  and 
again  crossed  themselves,  they  returned  to  the  promenade.  This  seemed  a 
singular  exhibition,  although  common  in  Spain;  and  as  silence,  widi 
almost  total  darkness,  from  the  want  of  candles,  characterised  the  whole 
assemblage,  it  became  very  curious  to  see  numerous  black  kneeling  female 
figures  sailing  along  the  hard  dirty  stones  in  a  line,  like  boats  on  a  smooth 
lake.  The  effect  thereby  produced  was  ludicrous,  and  very  different  from 
solemn  ;  at  least  in  an  Englishman's  estimation.  While  to  many  fidr 
votaries,  thus  using  their  bare  knees  instead  of  leather-shod  feet,  un- 
pleasant consequences  must  have  ensued,  especially  as  the  male  part  of 
the  congregation  frequently  spat  without  ceremony ;  and  Spanish  saliTa 
being  always  tainted  with  tobacco,  the  custom  is  more  offensive.     There- 
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fore  soap,  water,  and  a  towel,  must  have  been  in  requisition  soon  after- 
wards. 

No  Spanish  town  of  even  provincial  importance  being  complete  without 
possessing  a  theatre  and  plaza  de  toros,  of  course  Granada  has  both  these 
appendages  to  amuse  its  idle  population.  However,  at  the  season  when 
these  sketches  were  written,  as  neither  of  the  above-named  places  of 
amusement  was  open,  they  need  not  be  further  mentioned.  The  Cock- 
pit  Circus  was  likewise  closed,  although  it  constitutes,  next  to  bull-bait- 
ing, a  favourite  resort  for  Granadino  majos,  both  in  high  and  low  degree. 
But  had  it  been  otherwise,  certainly  that  barbarous  pastime,  of  looking  at 
two  courageous  animals  lacerating  each  other  to  death,  would  never  have 
been  witnessed  by  the  writer  on  any  consideration.  Such  horrid  sport 
exhibits  nothing  national  like  bull-fighting ;  and  as  the  latter  can  be  only 
seen  in  the  Peninsula,  curious  foreigners  in  search  of  originality  may 
therefore  be  excused  should  they  for  once  in  their  lives  visit  a  plaza  de 
toros.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  let  them  always  eschew  ^'alecto- 
romachy." 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  interesting  objects  worthy  of  examina- 
tion at  Granada,  besides  the  many  historical  associations  therewith  con- 
nected, after  all  novelty  has  ceased,  even  this  curious  city  then  begins  to 
seem  dull,  and  leads  the  stranger  to  think  of  his  departure.  Some  may 
make  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  with  much  advantage,  while  those 
who  like  the  fatigue  of  ascending  mountains  can  climb  to  the  summit  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  present  traveller  being  quite  satisfied  with  view- 
ing that  stupendous  snowy  height  from  the  public  promenade,  then  felt  no 
inclination  for  such  an  undertaking,  any  more  than  what  he  experienced 
when  admiring  either  Mont  Blanc  or  Monte  Rosa  at  a  distance,  during  a 
holiday  tour  made  some  years  ago  in  Switzerland.  All  high  mountains 
form  very  fine  adjuncts  to  any  landscape;  and  although  the  Sierra 
Nevada  is  far  under  either  of  the  former  in  altitude,  that  fact  did  not 
induce  him  to  attempt  such  feats,  however  beautiful  it  appeared  in  the 
cloudless  horizon.  Being  so  near,  a  piercing  wind  sometimes  blows  down 
towards  Granada,  whereby  the  summer  heat  becomes  moderated.  This 
occurred  on  one  of  the  evenings  passed  by  the  writer  on  the  Carrera  de 
Xenil,  when  the  air  actually  felt  chilly,  even  while  a  burniug  sun  shone 
in  the  western  hemisphere.  During  winter  the  entire  Sierra  is  often 
covered  with  snow.  Then  the  weather  becomes  exceedingly  ungenial,  and 
hence  injurious  to  health;  while  in  spring,  from  the  snow  melting  rapidly, 
serious  inundations  take  place,  which  cause  much  injury.  Whereas,  the 
reverse  follows  during  summer,  as  indicated  by  the  late  dry  condition  of 
the  Xenil  and  Darro  rivers,  little  rain  having  fiftllen  for  several  months. 
From  these  and  other  local  influences,  Granada  cannot  be  deemed  a 
health-restoring  country  for  invalids,  although  the  spring  climate  is  re- 
ported as  often  pleasant.  Further,  the  winters  are  frequently  cold,  while 
summer  proves  very  hot,  unless  when  Sierra  Nevada  blasts  reduce  the 
atmospheric  temperature. 
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EASTERN  AFRICA. 
French  Intrigaefl—Pigmies  and  Soow-Momteina.* 


The  manifest  desi^  of  Franca  to  Cbund  in  Africa  an  anpiie  to  mtl^ 
if  not  eclipse,  British  India,  of  which  empire  Algeria,  connected  by  Tia- 
buktu  and  the  Niger  with  Senegal,  is  to  be  the  weafcem  portion,  destiaed 
with  the  pTog^reas  of  time  to  absorb  the  wliole  patrimony  of  the  Moon; 
Egypt,  of  whose  abasement  the  oocnpation  o£  die  iathmns  bj  a  parfy  of 
armed  oarriers  nay  be  looked  apon  as  the  ominous  foreranaer,  to  be  tb 
nortli-eastem ;  Zula  or  Adule,  and  die  islands  of  Annealay  Bay— Ai 
ancient  Sinns  Adulitieas — and  the  finest  haren  in  the  JEted  Sea»  to  bi^ 
with  the  dominions  of  the  recreant  Ufaie  of  Tigray  and  Theodon  d 
Abyssinia,  the  eastern;  Madagascar,  die  soodHeastem;  and  die  Kik^ 
connected  by  the  Chadda  or  Binue,  and  the  Bahr  al  Qazal  wiihtk 
Niger  and  with  the  Shan  and  Lake  Tshad,  completing,  as  it  doei,  the 
circle  of  antkipated  conquest,  and  constituting  Sttdan  or  Nigritia  ts  da 
centre  of  African  empire,  impart,  with  the  piograsB  of  raoent  disosvaj, 
more  especially  in  the  neighboorhood  of  the  ^'  Lake  I>i8tCMt^'*  justly  a 
designated,  a  new  and  unforeseen  interest  to  AfrJcan  expUmdoa  sm  t9 
African  topics. 

'^  The  mere  &et,"  as  Rayenstein  Temaiks  in  fats  introdaetioB  ts  the 
woric  before  us,  ^  of  the  isthmus  being  part  of  the  TarkiA  Empire  or  d 


Egypt,  would  not  deter  France  from  occupying  it ;  for  acmples  of  eoe- 
science  are  not  allowed  by  that  nadon  to  interfrre  with  politioal '  idaa' 


Zula  has  been  chosen  as  the  second  stadoo  on  the  route  to  MadagsseiA 
and  while  the  occupation  of  Sues  may  at  will  fiimidi  a  pretecKt  fbrsdnig 
upon  Egypt,  that  of  Zula  may  open  Abyisinia  to  French  conquest  Fat- 
tunately  there  is  a  power  whi^  can  put  a  veto  xxj^aa  those  plans  fif  i|f- 
grandisement  in  north-eastern  Africa,  and  that  power  is  Giaat  Bobdn* 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Peiim  and  Aden  form  a  magnificent  line  of  wittfj 
and  na?al  stations  on  the  route  to  India,  and  perfectly  cosBnand  it 
Only  after  baring  conTcrted  the  last  three  into  French  atrongholds,  sni 
thus  striking  a  decisive  blow  at  the  naral  suprenaaey  of  Great  Bribun, 
could  France  ever  hope  to  carry  out  her  designs.'^ 

Massawah,  Massowa,  and  Mueoawah,  as  it  is  Taxiooshr  flpelti  posdilf 
from  Ma-Saba  ("  os"  or  ^  portus"  Saba),  constituted  in  &rmer  time,  fib 
Adule,  a  port  of  the  Sabaeans  of  Meroe,  then  a  port  of  Abyssinia,  till  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Turks  in  die  seventeenth  centory  "with  the  neig^ 
bouring  littoral,  and  has  remained  subject  to  them  ever  since.  Tk 
nayyibs,  substitute  or  lieutenant-governors,  were  appointed  by  the  Bub 
of  Jedda;  they  kept  the  littoral  in  subjection,  restricted  commeneto 


♦  Travels,  Researches,  and  Missionary  Labours,  during  an  Eisliteen  Yeirf 
Residence  in  Eastern  Africa,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Krapf.  With  an 
Appendix  and  a  Concise  Account  of  Geographical  Researches  bv  G  G-  Saveo- 
stein,  F.R.G.S.    Triibner  and  Co.  ^ 

Travels  in  Eastern  Africa;  with  the  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Mozambique. 
By  Lyons  MJLeod,  Esq,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  &c.,  late  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Mozambique. 
Two  Vols.    Hurst  and  Blackett.  «-^vi««"M  h 
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Hissawah,  subjugated  Ait  merely  because  it  dared  to  beeame  commer- 
cial, and  eventually  rivalled  in  tbeir  power  on  the  mainland  that  of  tlie 
pashas  of  Massawah.  The  claim  of  Turkey,  Ravenstein  justly  remarksi 
to  such  portions  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Eea  Sea  as  extend  between  Mas- 
sawah and  Ait,  however  slight  her  authority,  appears  to  tis  to  be  clearly 
established^  by  the  mere  fact  of  her  nominating  the  nayyibs,  and  this  W£ 
a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Abyssinia  still  prefers  a  claim 
to  these  territories,  but  has  never  been  able  to  expel  the  Turks ;  and  we 
have  only  lately  had  occasion  to  g^ve  an  account  of  a  campaign  under- 
taken in  1848  by  Ubie,  or  Oubie,  as  the  French  call  him,  the  rebel  ruler 
of  Tigray,  who  sent  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  against  Arkiko 
and  Adule,  and  was  compelled  to  retire,  after  having  burned  a  few  villages 
and  made  a  raid  upon  some  cattle.  Yet  it  is  this  regent  in  rebellion 
against  his  sovereign  Theodore,  whose  people  have  recently  slain  the 
British  consul  of  Massawah — Mr.  Plowden — on  his  way  from  Gondar 
— Theodore's  capital — to  the  coast,  who  has  handed  over  Adule,  Aa- 
nesley  Bay,  Valentia,  and  other  islands  to  the  French ;  countries  over 
which  he  has  never  had  even  the  most  temporary  control,  which,  if  he 
bad,  would  belong  to  his  sovereign  to  give  away,  and  not  to  him  as  ruler 
of  Tigray,  and  which  will  inevitably  be  claimed  by  Turkey  as  the  pos- 
session of  three  centmies. 

The  endeavours  of  France  to  gain  a  footing  upon  the  Red  Sea  may  be 
traced  back  for  a  number  of  years.  M.  Combes,  who  in  1835  visited 
Adowa,  purchased  from  UbLe  the  port  of  Ait  for  300/.,  obviously  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  to  it  the  commerce  of  Abyssinia,  then,  as  now,  car- 
ried on  through  Massawah,  and  which  place,  as  well  as  Zula  or  Adule, 
being  the  sole  maritime  outlet  to  the  kingdom,  and  formerly  part  of  its 
territory,  might  imdoubtedly  be  allowed  to  her,  were  she  in  a  position  to 
establisn  her  claims.  A  French  vessel  sent  to  Ait  by  a  Bordeaux  house 
was  not,  however,  able  to  open  commercial  intercourse;  they  neither 
found  purchasers  for  their  ill-assorted  wares,  nor  the  expected  caravans 
with  ivory  and  gold-dust. 

For  a  long  time  afterwards  French  interests  in  Abyssinia  were  entrusted 
to  the  Romish  missionaries,  and  to  a  consul,  whom  M.  Vayssieres  (Souve- 
nirs d'un  Voyage  en  Abyssinie,  vol.  i.  p.  57)  curiously  enough  designates 
by  the  initials  M.  D.,  and  to  whom  the  nayyib  ceded  a  small  plot  of 
ground  at  Mokollo  (Mokullu  of  Ravenstein),  about  three  miles  north- 
east of  the  bland  on  which  Massawah  is  built.  The  missionaries  erected 
a  chapel  there  in  1848,  and  they  also  extended  their  operations  to  a 
Christian  tribe  of  the  Shohos,  dwelling  above  Adule. 

When  a  prospect  of  a  stable  government  was  at  hand,  owing  to  the 
firmness  of  the  existing  sovereign  of  Abyssinia,  France,  according  to 
Ravenstein,  seeing  in  this  most  probably  the  downfal  of  her  own  schemes, 
sowed  dissension  by  rendering  ner  support  to  Ubie,  and  subsequently  to 
Yeh,  the  opponents  of  Kassai  or  Theodore,  in  Tigray.  At  the  close  of 
1857  the  French  consul,  accompanied  by  a  priest,  traveUed  to  Adowa, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Yeh  to  occupy  the  coast.  The  result  of  this 
journey  was  probably  the  so-called  cession  of  Zula.  This,  cession  has, 
according  to  the  daily  piqpers,  been  since  ratified  to  another  mission,  with 
the  important  addition  of  the  islands  of  **  Issee  and  Ouda,**  and  all  An- 
nesley  Bay ;  but  whether  this  cession  has  been  granted  by  KassiU|  who 
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was  anointed  Tadnu  (Theodore)  Neg^  or  Emperor  of  the  Afajrasiniin 
Empire,  in  1855,  or  by  the  rebel  governor  of  Tignj,  we  are  not  pre- 
cisely informed* 

At  the  time  of  Krapf's  first  visit  to  Abyssinia,  he  proceeded  by  way  of 
Massawah  to  Adowa,  after  the  usual  interruptions  by  the  predstoiy 
Shohos,  who  intercept  the  road  between  the  two.  There  were  then  two 
other  Protestant  missionaries  at  Ubie's  capital,  Isenbergf  and  Blumhaidt; 
but  the  arrival  of  two  Frenchmen — ^the  well-known  brothers  D'Abbadie 
— accompanied  by  two  Roman  Catholic  priests,  entailed,  Krapf  telb  us, 
their  expulsion.  Many  of  the  Bibles  which  the  worthy  missionary  had 
brought  with  him  were  destroyed  by  the  Abyssinian  priests,  undoubtedly 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Krapf  quitted  Adowa  in  March,  1838,  and  in  the  spring  of  1833 
started  with  Isenberg  for  Tajurra,  with  the  view  of  penetrating  to  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Shoa,  whose  friendly  ruler,  Sahela  Selassie,  had 
formerly  sent  a  messenger  to  Isenberg,  inviting  him  to  visit  his  domi- 
nions. The  Sultan  of  Tajurra  affected  to  rule  over  all  the  Adsl  or 
Danakil  tribes ;  but  his  sovereignty,  Krapf  says,  was  at  the  best  of  a  mere 
nominal  kind.  After  four  weeks'  detention  at  this  place,  the  missionaries 
started  across  the  Adal  desert,  suffering  much  firom  heat  and  want  of 
water,  crossed  the  river  Hawash,  were  detained  at  Dinomeli,  the  frontier 
river  of  Shoa,  and  ultimately  reached  the  mountain-perched  Ankober, 
the  capital,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  and  were  kindly  received  by  the  king.* 

While  in  Shoa,  Krapf  studied  the  Galla  language,  and  he  accompioifid 
the  king  on  several  military  expeditions  against  the  tribes  in  the  soa^ 
Whilst  there,  a  M.  Rochet  arrived  from  France,  and  brought  with  him  a 
powder-mill  and  other  valuable  presents,  which  made  his  yisit  veij  ac- 
ceptable to  the  king.  Krapf  relates  af^wards  of  this  ambassador,  in 
reference  to  the  Kutai  Gallas  : 

In  the  cooutrj  of  the  last-named  tribe,  M.  Rochet  and  I,  who  accompankd 
the  expedition,  made  inquiries  of  the  king  respecting  the  source  of  tlie  ri^er 
Hawash,  asking  whether  he  would  not  extend  the  expedition  to  that  point  The 
kinff  answered  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  between  the  Gkdla  tribes  Sodo, 
Becno,  Woreb,  and  Mecha,  a  boggy  country,  in  which  the  river  takes  its  rise; 
but  that  his  men  would  not,  on  that  occasion,  press  so  far  forward.  And,  indeed, 
on  the  very  same  day  the  king  gave  orders  for  a  return  to  Angolala  by  another 
route,  so  tnat  M.  Rochet  and  I  were  deprived  of  the  satisfaci^n  of  making  an 
important  discovery.  In  spite  of  this,  m  the  book  of  travels  which  he  after- 
wards  published,  M.  Rochet  asserted  that  he  had  seen  the  sources  of  tk 
Hawash,  and  that  the  kine  had  sent  an  escort  to  accompany  him  thither.  Both 
assertions  are  completelv  false.  Alas !  such  unconscientious  statements  are  too 
common  on  the  part  ot  travellers,  who  huddle  up  a  book,  and  obtain  honoon 


*  Mr.  M'Leod,  in  his  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa,  so  valuable  in  a  commeicial 
as  well  as  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  remarks  of  Zeyla.  or  ZeUa,  which  ii  on 
the  African  coast,  nearly  opposite  to  Aden,  that,  if  properly  encouraged  by  tte 
British  government,  it  would  be  a  very  good  out-port,  as  the  descent  to  that  place 
from  the  interior  is  easier  than  to  Massoa  (Massawah),  and  it  is  the  best  ootletof 
ancient  Ethiopia.  It  is  situated  opposite  Aden,  where  steam  communicatktt 
would  place  its  productions  at  once  in  European  markets.  If  this  is  coned, 
Zeyla  would  constitute  an  excellent  rival  to  the  French  port  of  Zula.  We  aliwW 
have  imagined  Tajurra  to  be  preferable.  The  importance  of  Zula  as  a  nawl 
station  would,  however,  be  best  counteracted  by  an  increased  influence  at  Ifti- 
sawah,  or  the  purchase  of  the  island  of  Dahalak. 
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and  emoluments  at  the  expense  of  geograpbical  truth.  M.  Eochet  once  said  to 
me,  in  the  course  of  that  expedition,  **  M.  Krapf,  we  must  assert  that  we  have 
seen  the  sources  of  the  Hawash."  When  I  replied  that  that  would  not  be  true, 
and  that  we  had  not  seen  them,  he  rejoined,  with  a  smile,  "  Oh,  we  must  be 
jaAilosophers  /" 

The  Gallas,  Krapf  says,  possess  regions  so  fruitful,  so  rich  in  water  and 
pasturage,  and  suitable  both  for  tillage  and  for  cattle,  that  Europeans  can 
scarcely  imagine  their  beauty.  The  climate,  too,  is  as  mild  and  healthy 
as  that  of  Italy  or  Greece.  *^  Pity,"  he  exclaims,  '^  that  those  beautiful 
countries  are  not  turned  to  better  account !"  Whilst  Krapf  was  at  the 
court  of  Sahela  Selassie,  the  king,  passing  over  in  his  mind  that  the 
power  of  England  was  nearer  to  him  than  that  of  France,  as  represented 
by  M.  Rochet,  conceived  the  notion  of  sending  letters  and  presents  to 
the  East  India  Company,  in  order  to  bring  about  friendly  relations  with 
them.  These  overtures,  with  customary  official  tardiness,  as  if  a  year 
was  nothing  in  history  or  in  a  man's  life,  were  reciprocated  by  the 
mission  of  Major  Harris,  after  the  lapse  of  some  twelve  months  or  more, 
and  who,  we  are  told,  soon  discovered  that  there  were  not  in  Shoa  any 
important  articles  of  commerce,  and  that  there  could  not  be  a  profitable 
trade  between  it  and  Aden.     The  envoy,  Krapf  adds, 

Openly  avowed  to  me  his  conviction  of  all  this,  and  that  he  should  now  look 
to  his  own  interests,  as  little  was  to  be  gained  for  his  government.  And,  in 
truth,  the  envoy  acted  in  this  spirit,  endeavouring  to  gain  the  best  possible 
acquaintance  with  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  in  order  afterwards  to  be 
able  to  write  a  voluminous  book  on  both.  I  myself  was  entreated  by  him  to 
communicate  every  notice  which  my  experience  and  knowledge  could  furnish, 
and  willingly  gratified  this  desire,  and  Major  Harris  interwove  these  communi- 
cations into  the  text  of  his  well-known  work  of  three  tolumes,  ''  The  Highlands 
of  ^Ethiopia." 

There  is  a  latent  spirit  of  detraction  in  this  which  is  unworthy  of  a 
reverend  missionary,  and  comes  with  still  less  grace  from  one  who  has 
been  denounced  by  Cooley  as  a  moonstruck,  sad  driveller,  and  both  he 
and  his  brother  Rebmann  as  unworthy  of  credit,  as  far  as  the  East  African 
snow- mountains  are  concerned.  Krapf,  it  is  to  be  observed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  absence  of  important  articles  of  commerce  in  Shoa,  and  the  diffi- 
culties attending  transit  through  the  sandy  Adal  country,  is  much  in  favour 
of  the  connexion  of  that  country  with  a  Christian  country,  the  more  par- 
ticularly as  such  a  connexion  would  be  calculated  to  exercise  a  wholesome 
influence,  which,  from  thence,  would  be  extended  to  the  north  to  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the  unknown  countries  to  the  south.  ^*  Had 
Sahela  Selassie,"  he  says,  "  rightly  understood  and  employed  the  oppor- 
tunity which  was  afforded  him  of  establishing  a  connexion  with  England^ 
be  might  have  become  sovereign  not  only  of  Abyssinia,  but  of  the  whole 
of  inner  Africa."  The  &ct  is,  that  England  lost  just  as  great  an  oppor-i 
tunity  by  the  incompetency  of  an  envoy  on  this  occasion  as  did  the  King 
of  Shoa,  an  incompetency  on  our  part  of  which  the  French  have  not  beea 
slow  to  take  advantage.  A  fragment  of  comfort  remains  in  the  fact,  that 
the  connexion  had  the  effect  of  making  the  neighbouring  regions  better 
known  to  geographers,  and  this  knowledge  will  bear  fruit  in  the  future^ 
when  Shoa  shall  have  a  wiser  ruler  than  Sahela  Selassie,  and  England  a 
more  enlightened  and  enterprising  envoy  than  Major  Harris* 
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Before  quitting  Shoa  with  the  raverend  tiarsUer,  w«  mmj  ohoetn  tint 
he  obtained  information  while  there  of  the  existence,  in  ^Km  VMt  vocfr 
plored  regions  to  the  south,  of  scattered  remnants  oC  ChnstiaBB  serend 
by  the  Gallas  from  Abjssinia ;  of  mountains  corered  with  snow  at  &e 
sources  of  the  Omo,  a  tributary  to  the  Gojob ;  and,  above  all,  of  tlte  ex- 
istence of  a  rmtt  of  pigmies  called  Dokos,  whom  h»  idenftifica  with  the 
pigmies  of  Herodotus !  These  Dokoa  were  deseribed  ai  dwelhag  ia  t 
yery  sultry  and  humid  wooded  country  south  of  Susa  and  Ka&,  to  hi 
only  four  feet  high,  to  have  a  dark  eomplexioD^  thiek^  piotrudii]^  hpl 
flat  noses,  and  small  eyes,  but  the  hair  not  to  he  wooUy.  They  fiie  ii  t 
completely  savage  state,  like  beasts^  g^g  quite  naked^  hariag  no  hoon^ 
and  climbing  trees.  They  are  farther  said  to  live  on  serpents^  anta^  wai 
mice,  and  to  allow  the  nails  to  grow  like  the  takins  o£  TiiltiireB,  to  hi 
used  in  digging  for  ants,  and  in  tearing  to  pieces  the  serpents,  wU 
they  devour  raw,  for  they  are  unacquainted  with  fire.  These  poor  peofli 
are  said  to  be  caught  by  the  slave-hunters  holding  op  dothes  «(  hri^ 
colours !  It  would  certainly  appear  diat  these  descriptiQiia  appliedt  ti 
some  race  of  large  simiae^  not  diffenng  much  in  habtts  firom  ll»  ehiai» 
panxee,  or  black  troglodytes,  and  die  uran-utaiiy  or  pttlieeiis^  aiiap* 
proaching  still  nearer  those  of  the  satyr  of  the  desert  (JUmocw  ink 
oicus) — (Isaiah  xiii.  21) — and  which  may  have  given  origin  to  the  tra- 
dition of  African  pigmies,  just  as  the  existence  of  the  gorilla^  snoAer 
large  species  of  ape,  now  being  sought  for  by  M.  du  Chaillu  in  Weaten 
A&ica,  appears  to  have  given  origin  to  the  tradition  o£  the  eadstsnw  i 
races  of  men  with  caudal  aj^ndages  in  the  same  great  continmt.  Tb 
fact  is,  that  all  the  information  collected  hy  the  credakma  iwafMni^ 
Implies  precisely  to  what  is  known  of  the  habits  of  ihe  larger  apsi^  CS' 
cepting  that  he  gives  to  them  the  power  of  speech,  sajs  Aat  Aej  Jpl 
with  the  head  on  the  ground  and  the  feet  supported  agiunst  a  tree,  and 
are  made  slaves  of ;  nay,  he  even  adds,  that  in  Barava  a  slave  was  shown 
to  him  who  accorded  completely  with  the  description  given  dE  thbj^^j 
race  of  the  interior ! 

In  1842,  Krapf  quitted  his  mission  in  Ankober  from  a  vanet;  cf ' 
reasons,  one  of  which  was  a  projected  marriage  at  Cairo  with  Bw"* 
Dietrich,  a  maiden  lady  of  Basle,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  miaskmuy 
Kuhnlein,  since  deceased,  and  he^proceeded  by  way  of  the  WoUo  coantij 
to  Massawah,  an  interesting  journey  not  p^ormed  without  many  triboW 
tions,  and  some  actual  suffering  from  robbery  and  detention  hy  I 
treacherous  chief  of  the  name  of  Adara  Bille,  since  punished  by  King 
Theodore  for  his  rapacity.  After  his  marriage,  Krapf  returned  yrAi\k 
wife  and  colleagues,  Isenberg  and  Arnold,  to  Aden  in  tlie  antama  ft 
1842,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Tajurra,  but  they  found  Abvsdnia  (doaii 
to  them,  Krapf  says  by  the  influence  of  M.  Eochet,  and  they  met  with  no 
better  success  in  attempting  to  penetrate  by  way  of  Massawah. 

At  length,  after  many  trials,  Krapf  set  sail  with  his  wife  for  Zanabv 
in  November,  1843,  arrived  there  in  January,  1844,  and  after  saadiy 
excursions  in  the  interior,  the  sad  loss  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  i> 
assiduous  study  of  the  native  language,  and  the  arrival  of  BebmsDO) 
Babbai  Mpia  was  selected  as  the  station  for  their  united  missionaij 
labours.  This  was  in  the  country  of  the  Wakamba  and  Wamka,  the 
names  of  which  are,  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  genius  of  the  native  hogsAg^ 
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efaanged  into  Ukambay  or  Ukambani  and  Umka,  when  speaking  of  the 
eountry  of  each,  and  Mkamba  and  Mnika  when  speaking  oJT  an  individiiid 
of  the  tribe.  The  first  excursions  in  the  interior  were  made  by  Rebmani^ 
upon  which  occasions  that  enterprising  missionary  first  'discovered  the 
6now-clad  mountain  of  Kilimanjaro.  The  accounts  of  Rebmann^s  journeys 
are  hence  appropriately  made  to  precede  those  of  Krapf.  He  speaks  on 
the  1 1th  of  May  of  the  whole  country  round  between  Teita  and  Jagga  as 
having  a  sublime  character,  and  to  the  west,  he  adds,  was  *^the  lofty 
Hount  Kilimanjaro  with  its  perpetual  snow."  Then,  again^  on  the  13th, 
he  says,  "  When  I  raised  my  eyes  I  beheld,  apparently  only  a  few  leagues 
distant,  but  in  reality  from  one  to  two  days'  journey,  KiHmanjaro, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice.'^  And  on  the  25th,  having  ascended 
a  mountain  about  two  thousand  feet  high,  from  whence  he  enjoyed  a 
magnificent  prospect,  he  added,  *'  To-day  Kilimanjaro  was  veiled  in  clouds, 
otherwise  I  might  have  seen  it  invested  with  the  silver  crown,  by  whioih 
it  seems  to  claim  the  title  of  king  of  the  mountains  oi  Eastern  Africa." 
Cooley  argues  that  Mr.  Rebmann  was  short-sighted  as  well  as  fanciful, 
and  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  his  statements ;  but  is  it  likely  that 
he  would  thus  have  dwelt  so  repeatedly  in  his  journal  upon  this  huge  and 
lofty  snow-mountain  if  it  had  really  had  no  ejcialence  ?*  Further  evidence 
was  obtained  on  a  second  journey. 

During  the  return  journey  (Rebmann relates),  which  was  performed  in  the  hot 
season,  when  the  mountains  are  not  enveloped  in  clouds  as  in  the  rainy  seasm, 
I  was  able  for  the  first  time  to  see  distinctly  the  lofty  summits  of  the  mountains 
of  Jagga  and  the  outline  of  their  connexion  and  separation.  There  are  two 
principal  summits  placed  upon  a  basis  some  ten  leagues  long  and  as  many  broad, 
80  thai  the  space  between  them  forms,  as  it  were,  a  saddle,  which  extends  three 
<ff  four  leagues  from  east  to  west.  The  eastern  sunAnit  is  lower,  and  pointed, 
whilst  the  western  and  higher  one  presents  a  line  crown,  which,  even  in  the  hot 
season^  when  its  western  and  lowlier  nei^hour  oan  no  longer  support  its  snowy 
roof,  remains  covered  by  a  mass  of  saow.  The  snow  of  Kilimanjaro  is  not  only 
the  perpetual  source  of  the  many  rivers  (twenty  at  least)  which  proceed  frona  it 
but  even  in  the  hot  season — and,  indeed,  then  more  particularly — it  is  a  continual 
source  of  rain,  as  may  be  daily  observed,  and  as  I  have  sdready  described  in 
aQuding  to  the  use  made  of  the  ^enomenon  by  the  sorcerers.  The  Suabili  of  ^ 
iSke  coast  csdl  the  snow-mountain  Kilimanjaro,  "  mountain  of  greatness  ;'*  it  mat 
also  mean  ''mountain of  caravans^  (Kilima,  mountain;  Jaro,  earavans),  a  lano- 
mark  for  the  caravans  seen  everywhere  from  afar;  hut  the  inhabitants  of  Ja^pi 
call  it  Kibo,  snow.  On  mj  first  journey  my  guide  \aA  misinformed  me  when  he 
said  that  the  people  of  Jagga  had  no  word  for  snow ;  but  when  I  asked  the 
natives  of  Jagga  themselves,  their  various  statements— for  example,  that  the 
Kibo  when  put  into  the  fire  turns  into  water — convinced  me  that  they  not  only 
knew  it  as  "  Kibo,**  but  knew  no  less  well  its  nature  and  properties.  They 
assented,  too,  when  I  told  them  that  the  river  flowing  hard  by  had  its  source  in 
Kibo.  I  showed  the  Suahili  that  the  white  covering  could  not  be  silver,  as  they 
could  see  with  their  own  eyes  that  on  the  one  mountain  it  aopeared  and  disap- 
peared with  the  seasons,  while  on  the  other  it  increased  ana  decreased,  which 

*  In  the  map  attached  to  Mr.  M^Leod's  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa,  another  snow- 
XBOuntain  is  marked  as  eastward  of  Kenia  and  Kilimanjaro^  called  Doengo  Engai; 
but  we  do  not  know  on  what  authority.  Still  this  is  corroborative  of  the  existence 
of  a  group  of  mountains^  some  of  whidi  exceed  in  elevation  the  limits  of  perpetwal 
snow  in  eastern  intertropical  Africa.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  this 
group  is  more  likely  to  represent  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  than  the  little  group 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Taganyika,  so  designated  by  Captain  Speke. 
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oonld  not  be  the  case  if  it  were  silyer.  I  pointed  also  to  the  manj  riyers  wlndi 
descend  from  the  mountain  as  a  testimony  of  the  £act  that  the  white  oa^crm  is 
only  another  form  of  water.  My  guide  was  completely  convinced,  and  said  uat 
the  people  of  Jagga  would  not  buy  from  the  SuahiH  the  armlets  of  lead  vom  by 
the  latter  as  ornaments,  if  they  had  in  their  territory  such  a  mass  of  silyer.  Tins 
much  is  known,  moreoyer,  that  at  times  people  ascend  the  mountain,  and  desoeaui 
again  in  safety,  if  they  but  choose  the  right  season,  of  which,  indeed,  they  are 
mostly  ignorant,  and  hence  many  haye  perished  in  the  attempt. 

Krapfs  first  journey  from  Rabba  Mpia  was  to  Usambara  to  the  soudi- 
west,  where  he  was  well  receiyed  by  the  king,  called  KmerL  He  observed 
on  this  journey  that  the  rhinoceros  frequented  places  covered  with 
euphorbia,  aloe,  and  acacia,  and  thus  rendered  impassable ;  whilst  the 
elephant  preferred  more  marshy  ground,  where  there  is  plenty  of  tall 
grass,  and  forest  at  hand  into  which  he  can  retreat.  The  buffitlo  chose 
still  more  open  ground,  where  he  can  have  tender  g^rass  for  provendn  and 
thin  acacia  bushes  behind  which  he  can  conceal  himsel£*  On  his  retam, 
the  reverend  missionary  had  an  audience  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  who 
made  many  inquiries  concerning  Kilimanjaro.  Krapf  told  him  that  i^ 
white  crown  which  the  Suahili  took  to  be  silver  was  nothing  but  snow, 
and  that  the  evil  spirits  at  whom  they  were  terrified  were  merely  the  frost 
and  cold  consequent  on  the  g^reat  height  of  the  mountain. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  second  journey,  Krapf  succeeded  in  penetra^ 
into  Ukambani,  the  country  of  the  Wakamba  to  the  north-westward.  On 
this  occasion  he  adds  his  own  testimony  to  that  of  Rebmann's  as  to  the 
existence  of  snow  on  Mount  Kilimanjaro. 

*^  Noyember  10. — This  morning  we  had  a  beautiful  distant  view  of  the 
snow-mountain  Kilimanjaro  in  Jagga.  It  was  high  above  Endars  and 
Bura,  yet  eyen  at  this  distance  I  could  discern  that  its  white  crown  must 
be  snow.  All  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Cooley  has  adduced  against  the 
existence  of  such  a  snow-mountain,  and  against  the  accuracy  of  R^ 
mann's  report,  dwindle  into  nothing  when  one  has  the  evidence  of  one's 
own  eyes  of  the  fact  before  one ;  so  that  they  are  scarcely  worth  re- 
futing." 

Krapf  was  hospitably  received  upon  this  occasion  by  Kivoi,  a  conntnr 
chief  who  expressed  his  wish  that  the  governor  of  Mombaz  would  send 
boats  up  the  river  Dana,  always  navigable,  to  bring  away,  his  ivoiy  hj 
water,  as  its  transport  by  land  was  very  difficult.  This  river  Dana  is  said 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Qiulimaney,  or  Kilimansi,  and  to  have  its  souiees 
in  the  *<  snow-mountains  of  Kenia,  or  Kegnia."  It  is  also  marked  on  the 
map  as  the  Maro,  or  Fokomoni.  Kiyoi  sdso  informed  the  missionary  of 
the  existence  of  a  volcano  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  the  north-west  of  Keno, 
the  fire  plains  of  which  are  dreaded  by  the  hunters  as  dangerous  ground. 

*  The  kingdom  of  Kimweri,  or  Usambara,  more  generally  known,  Mr.  M'Leod 
remarks,  as  the  Pangany  district,  is  rich  in  produce,  whi(£  may  be  increased  to 
supply  any  demand.  The  sugar-cane  is  very  luxuriant  in  its  growth  and  forests 
of  magnificent  timber  await  the  woodman's  axe,  with  the  Pang^any  and  its  tnba- 
taries  to  carry  it  to  the  ocean. 

Dr.  Erapf,  in  describing  one  of  these  forests,  writes:  **Thi8  forest  is  irorth 
millions  of  money  for  its  fine,  long,  and  straight  timber,  being  as  useful  for  ship- 
building as  for  carpentering."  And  again:  "  We  descended  into  a  large  forest  of 
timber,  sufficient  for  centuries  to  come.  The  trees  are  big  and  straieht,  fioo 
seventy  to  eighty  feet  in  height." 
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Nothing  daunted  by  the  fetigues  and  privations  experienced  on  this 
joumej,  the  worthy  missionary  started  once  more  for  Ukambani,  and, 
less  fortunate  than  on  the  former  occasion,  he  was  exposed  to  the  assaults 
of  robbers  before  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  friendly  villages  of  Kivoi. 
The  chief  offered,  upon  this  occasion,  to  accompany  him  to  the  river 
Dana,  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  open  to  navigation  ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  counted  without  his  host,  for  they  had  no  sooner  left  behind  them 
the  isolated  Mount  Kense,  which  rises  up  out  of  the  great  plain  leading 
to  the  Dana,  than  they  were  beset  by  hostile  tribes,  designated  as 
**  robbers."  Kivoi's  people  were  dispersed,  the  unfortunate  chief  himself 
slain,  and  the  doctor,  more  at  home  in  preaching  than  fighting,  having 
fired  off  his  ramrod  in  his  hurry  and  confusion,  thus  leaving  himself  de- 
fenceless, was  also  obliged  to  run.  The  dried-up  bed  of  a  brook,  some 
ten  feet  deep,  into  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  tumble,  protected  him, 
however,  from  the  enemy's  arrows ;  but  he  was  not  a  little  appalled  by 
meeting  two  huge  rhinoceroses  in  his  way.  Luckily,  like  most  other 
wild  beasts  if  not  interfered  with,  they  withdrew,  to  let  the  flying  mis- 
sionary pass  by.  Pressed  by  thirst,  he  was,  however,  forced  to  retrace 
his  steps  towards  the  Dana,  whose  banks  he  happily  reached  in  safety,  at 
a  point  where  the  river  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width  and  six  or 
seven  deep.*  Revived  by  the  cool  and  pleasant  waters,  he  had,  however, 
to  await  till  night  before  he  could  begin  his  return  journey,  which  was  so 
much  impeded  by  thorns  and  tall  grass  that  his  strength  and  courage 
nearly  failed  him ;  but  remembering  Mungo  Park,  and  with  a  lively  faith 
in  a  kind  Providence,  he  persevered,  and  reached  a  more  open  country. 
The  next  day,  his  sufferings  from  hunger  and  thirst  were  so  great  that 
he  tried  to  assuage  them  by  chewing  leaves,  roots,  and  elephant's  excre- 
ment for  relief,  and,  like  the  fabulous  pigmies,  he  even  devoured  ants ! 
Luckily,  the  chattering  of  monkeys  guided  him  to  water,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  quench  his  extreme  thirst;  and  soon  after  this,  meeting  with  a 
Wakamba  man  and  woman,  they  guided  him  to  the  village  of  Umama,  a 
relative  of  Kivoi's.  But  that  chief  having,  as  before  observed,  been  slain, 
with  many  of  his  men,  in  the  encounter  at  the  Dana,  the  missionary  was 
no  longer  looked  upon  with  favourable  eyes,  and  being  apprehensive  as  to 
their  intentions,  he  made  his  escape  at  midnight,  running  grassy  plains 
by  night,  and  seeking  shelter  by  day  in  the  grass  and  bushes  of  the  hill- 
sides. After  many  perils  and  much  suffering,  he  reached  Kivoi's  own 
Tillage,  where,  strange  to  s^y,  he  was  not  ill-treated  by  the  brother  of 
the  chief,  or  even  by  the  late  chieftain's  wives.  Although  weak  from 
exposure,  fatigue,  and  privation,  Krapf  pressed  for  an  escort  to  Yata, 
which  was  at  length  granted  him,  and  thence  he  reached  the  coast  after 
a  journey,  the  narrative  of  which  equals  in  its  perils  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  the  interest  of  almost  any  that  have  preceded  it — at  all  events, 
where  the  duration  and  extent  of  the  journey  has  been  so  small,  and  yet 
capable  of  condensing  so  many  dangers  and  troubles  in  so  narrow  a  com- 

*  Mr.  M*Leod  justly  remarks  of  this  river,  that  a  small  steamer  placed  on  it 
would  soon  open  the  country  to  European  commerce ;  and  from  the  source  of  the 
Dana  to  that  of  the  White  Nile  can  be  no  great  distance.  >'By  the  Dana,  of 
Kilimansi,  is  assuredly  the  most  direct  route  for  settling  the  great  geographical 
question  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile." 
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pum.    The  iMte  tad  muHb  of  tUi  dbulNss  «K^^ 
gM  gi^en  as  followi  bj  Dr,  Kmpf : 

As  the  route  to  TJkambani  is  an  extremely  dangerons  one^  partly  on  aeootifit 
of  the  Gallas,  and  partly  and  chiefly  on  account  of  the  robbers  of  KilimA- 
Kiboma,  and  as  the  gross  superstition,  and,  still  nnore^  the  Iftwiessseas  bbI 
asuffohy,  the  faithlessness,  capnciousness,  and  greed  of  the  WakamhaveTert 
great,  a  permanent  residence  among  them  must  be  a  ^ory  uaaafe  and  dodbta 
enterprise.  Further,  as  the  distiince  from  the  coast  to  lata  is  at  least  a  hia* 
dred  and  ten  leagues,  and  tlius  the  keeping  up  a  comuiumcatioxi  with  fiabbai,  in 
the  absence  of  an  intermediate  station,  would  be  rather  difficult,  it  seems  iJut 
an  intermediate  station  should  be  established  In  Kadiaro^  or  in  Ndara,  or  ob 
Mount  Bum,  before  a  TJkambani  mission  is  undertaken. 

Tins  mission,  so  long  at  least  as  there  are  not  more  missiDoaries  in  ItalM 
OAght  to  be  postponed,  but  not  given  up,  since  the  Wakamba  are  oomecm 
wmi  very  many  tribes  in  the  interior,  who  are  only  to  be  oome  at  tivoogk 
the  Ukambani.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  direct  route  from  Ukambauto 
Uniamesi,  as  I  had  formerly  thought  there  was,  but  Ukambani  opens  to  lu  ihe 
route  to  many  other  tribes,  and,  it  seems  probable,  precisely  to  those  wbiekii> 
habit  the  regions  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  narrative  of  the  two  journeys  made  to 
Ukambani,  Krapf  only  alludes  incidentally  to  ELenia,  or  K^nia,  ut 
'^ sxu>w-Diountain,"  and  as  the  source  of  the  Dana;  but»  in  an  appeodi:^ 
he  adds  largely  to  the  few  details  previously  given  : 

The  second  snow-capped  mountain  beaiB  varicFOB  aames  %mong  the  wiM 
tribes.  The  Wacamba  call  it  Kima  ja  Kegnia,  Mount  of  Whiteness  Qisd 
Blanc),  Snow-white  Lebanon;  other  tribes,  Kirenia,  or  Ndar  K^^oia;  th 
Wakua£,  Orldoinio  eibor,  'White  Mountain.  It  has  only  been  seen  by  mjsflK 
Scarcely  had  I  arrived  at  Xitui,  on  the  2Gth  of  November,  1849,  in  oornps^ 
with  thie  cbief  Kivoi,  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  to  Jagga»  and  had  seen 
the  Kima  ja  Jeu,  Mount  of  Whiteness,  the  name  given  by  the  Wakamba  to  tb 
Kilimanjaro,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Kegnia ;  and  also  stated  thit  tiwrt 
was  a  still  greater  mountain  six  days'  jcFumey  from  Kitui,  whieh  was  tM 
Kimaja  Kegnia,  adding,  that  if  I  would  ascend  the  hill  a  little  above  iatfiSii^ 
if  the  sky  were  clear,  I  should  be  able  to  see  the  mountain.  As  the  raiay  seuoa 
had  already  set  in,  the  re^on  about  the  Kegnia  was  enveloped  in  doads,  tA 
in  addition  to  this,  the  Kilimauiaro  is  usually  visible  only  about  ten  *  v-,  astlie 
sun's  progress  envelops  it  in  clouds  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  However,  i 
happened  that  on  leaving  Kitui,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1849, 1  could  seeth 
Kegnia  most  distinctly,  and  observed  two  large  horns  or  pillars,  as  it  irettf 
rising  over  an  enormous  mountain  to  the  north-west  of  the  Kilinianjato,  coiorf 
with  a  white  substance. 

On  my  second  journey  to  Ukambani,  in  1851,  Kivoi  repeated  his  statoncHl 
respecting  the  Kegnia  and  the  mountain  of  smoke — ^volcano— which  he  said  va 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  snow-capped  mountain.  This  time  I  did  not  see  Mo«^ 
Kegnia,  owing  to  the  cloudy  sky  which  lay  continuously  over  the  region  iniAiA 
1  had  formerly  observed  the  mountain ;  but  Kivoi's  statement  was  fullybcnji 
out  by  the  people  from  Mbe  and  Nembu,  positively  stating  that  the  Sepa 
'Was  SIX  days'  journey  from  Kitui ;  that  his  tribe  was  near  the  White  Mouatiiit; 
that  be  had  often  been  at  the  foot  of  it,  but  had  not  ascended  it  to  any  RM* 
wtitude  on  account  of  the  intense  cold  and  the  white  matter  whk^i  roUedSwa 


tamtfee  soBimit  of  which  was  correred  with  a  substance  resenb&is  wlttte  loir. 

±>om  personal  observation,  therefore,  which  confirmed  the  reaped  iaforti^ 

tion  of  the  natives  of  different  tribes,  I  became  firmly  convinced  of  the  existenec 
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of  at  least  two  snow-capped  mountains ;  one  of  which,  Kegnia,  was  larger  than 
the  other,  the  Kilimanjaro ;  the  first  having  peaks  at  its  summit,  while  the  second 
possesses  a  dome-like  shape,  and  is  situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  former. 

That  both  mountains  are  covered  with  perennial  snow  is  proved  by  the  mul- 
titude of  rivers  rising  amidst  them.  Of  these  Mr.  Bebmann  has  counted  more 
than  twenty  flowing  &om  the  heights  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  and  among  them 
two  considerable  ones,  the  Gona  and  the  Lumi,  forming  the  main  streams  of 
the  riv»  Zufa,  or  Pangani.  I  myself  passed  the  river  Zawo,  whidi  at  the 
driest  season  was  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  and  flows,  I  was  infcnmed,  from 
the  Lake  Luaya,  the  northern  receptacle  of  the  waters  which  descend  from  the 
snowy  KiUmanjajx).  In  like  manner  I  visited  the  river  Dana  at  the  dry  season, 
and  found  it  six  or  seven  feet  deep.  Its  main  source  was  reported  to  have  its 
rise  from  a  iyaru,  or  lake,  which  was  the  receptacle  of  the  waters  of  the  snowy 
Kegnia,  ana  besides  the  river  Dana  there  are  more  than  fifteen  rivers  running 
from  the  west  and  north  of  the  Kegnia.  One  of  these,  the  Tumbiri,  is  very 
kerge,  and  flows,  according  to  the  report  made  to  me  by  Rumu-wa-Kikandi,  in  a 
northerly  direction,  to  the  great  lake  Baringu,  by  ^ich,  in  the  phrase  of  my 
informant,  you  may  travel  a  hundred  days  along  its  shores  and  find  no  end. 
To  this  lake,  or  chain  of  lakes,  as  it  has  been  found  to  be,  I  have  referred  in  the 
introduction.  The  great  river  Tom  burl  is  evidently  identical  with  the  river 
Tubiri,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Weme  as  being  a  name  of  the  White  Eiver,  ''Bahr 
d  Abiad,"  at  four  degrees  from  the  equator. 

RaTeasrtem  has  coasigned  t^is  view. of  the  subject  in  the  excellent 
map  wfaieh  he  has  sketched  to  illustrate  Krapf 's  Trarek,  and  if  it  should 
be  confirmed  by  further  exploration,  these  would  foe  the  next  most  dis- 
tant sources  of  the  Nile  to  uiose  which  feed  Lake  Victoria,  or  Nyanza  of 
Speke,  if  Lake  Baringu  does  not  turn  out,  as  is  very  likely  to  be  the 
otse,  the  same  as  Lake  Victoria,  or  a  portion  of  the  same  chain  of  lakes. 
n^  however,  the  first  view  of  the  subject  foe  eorreet,  it  will  afford  a  far 
better  explanation  of  the  passage  of  Herodotus — wherein  the  father  of 
history  states  having  heard  from  a  piiest  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  at 
*niefoes,  that  one  half  the  Nile  flowed  towards  the  north,  and  the  other 
towards  the  south — than  the  theory  propounded  foy  Dr.  Beke,  of  the 
Gojofo,  or  Jufo,  being  the  said  southerly  Nile,  and  the  Kifofoe,  or  Gifobe, 
the  northerly  one.  According  to  this  view,  the  Dana  would  foe  the 
southerly  Nib  of  Herodotias,  and  die  Tumbiri  the  northerly  Nile,  unless 
the  same  thing  appertains  to  the  Blue  Nile  as  to  the  White  Nile.  But 
wbile  the  Tumfoiri  and  the  Dana  have  a  common  ori^n  in  tiieir  *  favour 
for  foeing  the  two  Niles  alluded  to  foy  the  priest  of  Thefoes,  and  that 
their  sources  are  far  more  remote  than  those  of  the  Eafofoe,  or  Blue  Nile, 
tbe  Gojofo  has  in  its  favour  a  larger  foody  of  water  to  estafolish  a  com- 
paiisoa  with  the  Nile.  We  purport,  however,  to  return  to  the  subject 
«  the  Lake  Distncit  of  £aslieni  Africa  upon  the  publioation  of  the  works 
a&iMNanced  by  Captain  Burton  and  Dr.  Beke,  when  we  shall  also  enter 
Bl  greater  length  into  the  quertion  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  whidiy 
Eke  the  relics  of  Franklin^B  expedition,  have  been  gradually  more  and 
more  Hmited  by  discovery,  tiH  they  are  now  brought  within  so  small  an 
area,  that  the  new  expeditieos  on  foot  can  almost  anticipate  the  reiy 
locality  to  which  they  have  to  direct  th^r  researches. 
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We  are  indebted  to  tbe  spirited  author  of  ^'  The  Friends,  Foes,  and 
Adventures  of  Lady  Morgan,''  for  having  embodied  such  points  as  woe 
"worthy  of  preservation  from  that  pleasant,  genial,  and  gossiping  book, 
added  a  mass  of  new  and  important  matter,  and  have  thus  given  to  the 
public,  in  a  cheap  accessible  form,  at  once  a  trustworthy  and  a  readable 
life  of  that  very  remarkable  lady.  The  first  chapter  of  the  present  work 
is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  a  narrative  of  her  father's  (Robert  Owenson) 
theatrical  career,  and  to  a  picture  of  the  Irish  stage  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  In  the  second,  we  have  Sydney  Owenson  at  school,  then 
on  the  stage,  and  next  as  a  youthful  poetess.  In  connexion  witb  the 
second  point,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  says : 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  it  was  incidentally  mentioned  that  Lady 
Morgan  in  her  very  early  life  had  performed  for  some  time  with  her  father  npon 
the  boards ;  but  no  authorities  were  produced  for  the  assertion,  beyond  a  passion 
reminiscence  expressed  by  the  late  Dr.  Burke  of  the  "BifLe  Brigade.  "IwS 
remember,"  said  that  gentleman,  "the  pleasure  with  which  I  saw  Owenson jer- 
sonate  Major  OTlaherty  in  Cumberland's  then  highly  popular  comedy  of  'The 
West  Indian,'  and  I  also  well  remember  that  the  long-afterwards  widely-famed 
Lady  Morgan  performed  at  the  same  time,  with  her  father,  either  in  '  The  West 
Indian'  or  an  afterpiece.  This  took  place  at  Castlebar  before  the  merry,  con- 
vivial Lord  Tyrawley  and  the  officers  of  the  North  Mayo  militia." 

"  Miss  Owenson,  observed  a  hi^h  literary  authority,  "  may  have  perfonned 
in  private  theatricals  at  Castlebar  T)efore  *  the  convivial  Lord  Tyrawley/  viA- 
out  being  a  member  of  any  dramatic  company,  and  without  playing  on  anypuUic 
stage.  A  genuine  biographical  charm  attaches  to  the  inquiry,  and  Mi.  Rt^ 
Patrick  should  pursue  it.  Lady  Morgan  had  a  most  happy  genius  for  stage 
mimicry  and  characterisation,  was  most  passionately  attached  to  private  theatii- 
cals,  and  it  would  be  curious  to  know  whether  she  had  ever  displayed  tfais 
genius  on  the  real  stage.'* 

There  are  very  few  persons  now  living  competent  to  furnish  any  peiscfnal 
information  on  this  point.  All  we  can  do  is  to  collect  a  few  waifs  ana  stray^ 
and  let  the  reader  draw  his  own  conclusion.  An  octogenarian  player,  Mr.  W. 
A.  Donaldson,  in  his  recently  published  "Fifty  Years  of  an  Actor's  Life,"  tells 
us,  "Lady  Morgan  is  the  oldest  writer  in  Great  Britain.  This  highly  gifted 
woman  began  her  career  in  the  dramatic  world.  Her  father  was  the  manager  d 
several  theatres  in  Ireland,  where  she  sustained  characters  suited  to  her  juvaiik 
years,  with  considerable  ability ;  but  when  her  father  ceased  management,  her 
ladvship  devoted  her  attention  to  literature."  To  this  evidence  it  may  be 
added  that  one  of  Ireland's  most  distinguished  Celtic  scholars  was  assured  hy 
the  late  Dean  Lyons  of  Erris,  by  the  late  Thaddeus  Connellan,  itinerant  preacher 
in  Connaught,  and  by  the  late  Mr.  Nolan,  clerk  of  the  Ordnance  at  Athlone^ 
that  they  had  seen  Owenson  and  his  little  daughter  act  at  Sligo,  and  elsewhae 
throughout  Connaught.  But,  in  recording  these  reminiscences,  it  is  right  to  add 
that  the  impression  of  Lady  Morgan's  nieces  is,  that  she  at  no  period  appeared 
on  the  stage. 

The  result  of  a  few  substantial  benefits  at  Smock-alley  enabled  Owenson  to 
hire  successively  some  of  the  provincial  theatres  in  Ireland.     Accompanied  byi 
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Friends,  and  a  Word  to  her  Calumniators.  By  William  John  Fitzpatrick,  J.P. 
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small  but  select  company,  he  went  the  round  of  them  in  1785.  Early  personal 
and  local  associations  led  him  to  give  the  preference  of  selection  to  the  province 
of  Connaught. 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  and  a  native  of 
the  west  of  Ireland,  tells  me  that  he  often  heard  his  late  mther  describe  the 
colossal  form  of  Owenson  as  he  wound  his  way,  with  some  theatrical  dresses  on 
one  arm,  and  his  tiny  daughter  Sydney  supported  on  the  other,  down  Market- 
street,  Sligo,  en  route  to  the  little  theatre  adjacent.  This  interesting  incident 
probably  occurred  about  the  year  1788.  Mrs.  Owenson  must  have  been  dead  at 
that  time.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  good  lady  was  not  living  in  1789.  She 
remained  quite  long  enough,  however,  to  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
mind  of  little  Sydney,  and  to  endear  her  memory,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  the 
children.  In  some  lines  on  her  "Birthday,"  written  about  the  year  1798, 
Sydney  refers  to 

The  cheap,  the  guileless  joys  of  youthful  hours, 

The  strengthening  intellect's  expanding  powers; 

The  doting  glance  of  fond  maternal  eyes, 

The  soft  endearment  of  life's  earliest  ties; 

The  anxious  warning  that  so  often  glow'd 

On  these  dear  lips,  whence  truth  and  fondness  flowed. 

Those  lips  that  ne'er  the  stern  command  impos'd, 
These  thrice  dear  lips — for  ever,  ever  closed! 

The  result  of  much  inquiry  on  the  subject  has  convinced  us  that  Sydney 
Owenson  never  performed  at  any  of  the  Dublin  theatres,  but  may  have  appearea, 
when  a  mere  child,  in  connexion  with  some  of  her  father's  professional  tours 
through  the  western  counties  of  Ireland.  Owenson  always  nung  himself  into 
theatncals  with  hearty  raciness  and  abandon  ;  but  the  more  he  saw  of  sta^e  life, 
its  temptations,  dangers,  and  anxieties,  the  stronger  grew  his  disinclination  to 
see  any  near  and  dear  relative  of  his  treading  the  boards. 

The  trifling  evidence  here  adduced  is  still  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind 
as  to  the  fact.  Indeed,  the  only  evidence  against  it — and  it  is  not  worthy 
of  the  name  of  evidence — is  the  impression  of  Lady  Morgan^s  nieces  that 
she  at  no  period  appeared  on  the  stage — an  impression  which  they  would 
be  very  likely  to  foster. 

Sydney  lost  her  mother  in  early  life ;  but  her  father  was  extremely 
vigilant,  and  on  one  occasion  threatened  to  pitch  some  young  ensigns^ 
who  thought  they  might  while  away  their  heavy  leisure  moments  in  a 
flirtation  or  two,  out  of  the  window.     We  learn  elsewhere  that — 

The  Connaught  gentry  paid  Owenson  such  attention  that  he  came  to  Dublin 
for  little  Sydney,  and  brought  her  down  to  Sligo.  The  family  of  Sir  Malby 
Crofton  of  Colloony,  the  Everards,  the  Barclays,  the  Coopers,  Phibbses,  Booths, 
Ormsbys,  and  Norcots  showed  the  small  girl  much  kindness  and  attention. 

The  legitimate  drama  having  failed  to  take,  poor  Owenson  endeavoured  to  fill' 
his  theatre  by  personating  some  very  loudly  comic  characters.  "  I  remember,'* 
observes  an  old  Sligo  lady,  "  enjoying  his  representation  of  the  KiUibegs  Hay- 
maker, with  suggauns  (or  straw  ropes)  round  his  hat,  waist,  and  legs,  his  coat  in 
tatters,  and  straws  sticking  out  of  his  brougues.  I  laughed  heartilv  at  him,  as 
did  his  two  daughters,  who  were  in  the  pit  with,  I  think,  an  uncle  of  the  present 
Sir  Robert  Grore  Booth  of  Lisadile,  and  indeed  I  thought  I  would  be  ashamed 
if  my  father  were  so  dressed,  but  they  enjoyed  it  greatly.  I  knew  Miss  Sydney 
Owenson  well :  she  was  a  gay,  vivacious,  smart  young  woman ;  I  remember  her 
dining  and  spending  the  evening  at  Mr.  Feeney's,  a  merchant  of  Sligo ;  she 
came  in  the  full-dressed  fashion  of  that  day;  she  danced  gracefully.  Being 
called  on  for  a  song,  all  our  expectations  were  that  we  should  hear  some  new 
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freneh  or  Itafian  air,  but,  to  our  surprise,  she  took  her  nwrxk  ssmJI  hfip,  wui 
plsfed  up  the  air  and  sang  the  song,  'Oh  wiastle  aitd  I  will  lie  iri^  joa  nf 
lad.'  Mr.  Owenson  was  a  very  good  comic  actor.  I  remember  hafiagseeatte 
same  plar  aci^  afterwards  in  Dublin,  but  not  90  well  as  Mr.  Oirenson  fidit  ai 
Sligo.  Ifiss  Owenson  spent  a  great  deal  of  her  time  at  the  seat  of  SirMaBij 
Grofton.  She  often  passed  me  on  the  road  riding  a  nice  ponj.  I  thoi^  U 
she  did  not  sit  so  straight  in  her  saddle  as  the  ladies  who  aoccmpaaiedhg.* 
ABother  ocAogenaiian  of  Sligo  writes :  '^T  iTec|uentlj  went  to  Owcnaoa's  tkettre 
in  Water-lane,  Knox's^treet.  I  remember  his  daughters  in  the  pit  widi  Mr. 
Hcrloe  Pbibbs,  who  attracted  general  obserration,  as  a  report  was  at  that  tiae 
rife  that  he  was  courting  Miss  Sydney  Owenson.  Hicre  were  i»  boxes  in 
l^igo  Theatre  then.  Harloe  Phibbs  was  the  son  of  old  Bloomer  Riibbs,  wto 
went  by  the  name  of  *  Smooth  Acres.'  The  fashionable  improvidence  of  tiie  dif 
led  to  these  acres  being  encumbered  and  sold.  I  remember,  on  the  paitieidir 
night  in  question,  that  Oweason's  part  was  Pan,  dressed  sp  in  goat-skins, 
a  very  amusing  character." 

The  invasion  of  the  French  and  the  capture  of  Casdebar  appear  to 
have  brought  Owenson's  histrionic  embarrassments  to  «  crisis,  and  it 
would  also  appear,  from  a  note  appended  at  the  condusioii  of  the  work 
before  us,  that  Sydney  Owenson  went  out  as  gOTeraesa  at  or  about  tins 
period,  when  necessity — that  gp*eat  parent  of  exertion — induced  bykr 
retiher's  misfortune,  also  first  broii^ht  her  into  notice  as  the  aatfaoreas  i 
a  little  volume  of  poems,  **  juvenile  and  otherwise.^  Croker's  assaoki 
ako  first  began  at  this,  the  veiy  dawn  of  h^  literary  career;  and  mt 
benefit  resulted  horn  these  attacks,  that  they  aided  her  receptioa  in  M^ 
quarters,  nor  did  they  in  any  way  dim  the  genius  of  her  who  was  at  de 
same  time  preparing  her  **  Wild  Irish  Criri"  for  the  press. 

These  youthful  steps  of  progress  were  followed  by  her  marriage  vith 
Surgeon  Morgan ;  and  the  manner  in  which  she  got  her  intended  knigfr^ 
and  thus  obtained  for  herself  the  title  of  Sydney  Lady  Morgan,  is  wj 
diaracteristic : 

We  now  approach  the  most  important  period  in  the  domestic  life  of  IGss 
Owenson.    Mr.  T.  €.  Morgan  was  a  surgeon  and  general  medical  practitioDer  in 
an  English  provinciid  town.  The  late  Marquis  of  iUieroom,  in  passing  thioagk  % 
m  route  for  Tyrone,  from  his  Scottish  seat,  Dudingstone  House,  Ediabuxg^ 
met  with  an  accident  whidi  threatened  dangerous  results,  and  Surgeon  Moigii 
was  sent  for.  The  doctor  was  promptly  in  attendance,  and  for  more  than  a  week 
he  reaiained  night  and  day  beside  the  noble  patient's  couch.     Under  ikit  sldlfBl 
tnatanent  dL  Mr.  Morgan,  the  marquis  at  length  became  rapidly  ooEnvafeweit 
fie  fett  siaoerely  ^teful  to  the  young  nbysician  for  his  assidaoas  and  r&M 
attentioa,  «ui  inmed  him  on  a  visit  to  nis  Iiish  seat  at  Baron's  Ooart,  Coutj 
df  Tyrone,  where  the  marchioness  was  about  to  oi^anise  some  splendid  j?/«f 
ehampetra.    The  ia:vitation  was  accepted.    Anne,  Marchioness  of  Ahercon^ 
had  a  select  ^rcle  of  guests  on  a  visit  at  tiie  house,  and  amongst  t^e  naitbff 
Miss  Owenson.    Mr.  Moi^an  was  a  widowec,  but  mors  literary,  and  romaaik; 
sad  juvemle  than  the  generality  of  widowers :  a  congeniality  of  taste  btm^ 
him  and  the  yomoeg  authoress  mto  frequent  conversation.     jUme  ipassed  siHni^ 
and  i^y;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  festivity  and  frolic  a  letter  ardved,  a- 
Boaaeing  the  dangerous  iliaess  of  Robert  Owenson,  and  spomiaoBia^  his  daasto 
%dney  to  IXubHn.  With  weeping  eyes  and  an  aching  heart — ^hnt  not  oa  Moiff^' 
•oeount^Hsbe  bade  the  yoang  widower  a  hurried  araeu.    Owenson.  »naA>  a  skit 
Baily^  and  survived  until  May,  1812.    Surgeon  M)oDRan,  m  the  mean  tiwe,  ini 
a  wiitten  heart  £oUowed  Miss  Sydney  Owenson  to  Dublin,  avi  p^TtronW  ha 
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with  declarations  of  the  love  which  filled  him  to  distraction.  The  popular  Dnke 
of  Richmond  invited  the  authoress  and  Mr.  Morgan  to  one  of  the  private  balls 
at  the  Viceregal  Court.  His  excellencv,  in  the  course  of  a  lounging  conversa- 
tion with  Miss  Owenson,  playfully  alluded  to  the  matrimonial  report  which  had 
begun  to  be  bruited  about,  and  expressed  a  hope  to  have  the  pleasure,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  trf  congratulating  her  on  her  marriage.  "  The  rumour  respecting  Mr. 
MtM-gm's  deBommtnt^  she  replied,  ^  may  t>r  may  not  be  troe ;  but  ms  I  can  at 
least  with  all  caadonr  and  sincerity  a»ure  your  grace,  that  I  shall  remain  to  the 
last  -day  of  my  lifte  in  single  blessedness,  umess  some  more  tempting  inducement 
than  the  mere  change  from  Miss  Owenson  to  Mistress  Morgan  be  offered  me.** 
The  hint  was  taken,  and  Charles,  I)uke  of  Richmond,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  of 
his  office,  knighted  Surgeon  Morgan  upon  the  spot. 

A  visit  to  the  Contmeiit  followed  vpon  her  marriage.  The  object  of 
this  journey  was  to  pick  up  materials  for  the  work  on  France,  which  her 
biographer  considers  as  her  ^rf-d*iBuvre,  The  publication  of  this  book 
arottsed  the  hitter  ire  of  the  Qtuurierdp^  and  cau^pd  her  to  be  pursued  by 
ail  the  reoom  of ''  shoals  of  sUnderera  and  snakes  in  the  grass." 

Ladj  Morgan  was,  howoTer,  quite  capable  of  fighting  her  own  hattieSi 
asd  she  has  a  most  efficient  and  aeaieus  ppotector  of  her  fair  fame  in  Mi. 
Fitzpatrick.  Irish  by  birth,  sceptic  by  education,  and  democratic  by 
inqiiration,  she  lived  half  a  century  before  her  time.  The  literary  organ 
af  g^emment  couU  at  that  epoch  give  the  sigpial,  and  fifty  subaltern 
aorihes  were  leady  to  take  it  op,  and  to  make  a  point  of  attac^ng  iadis* 
criminately  whatever  Lady  Morgan  did.  JBLad  A»  lived  in  our  own  tima 
it  would  Iwre  been  a  different  thing:  she  would  have  had  her  "opposi* 
iion" — that,  with  her  polities  and  idiosyacrasies,  would  have  been  ua* 
avoidable — but  she  would  have  had  a  clear  etage  and  fieur  play. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  this  eztrantdinary  woman's  life  told  in  so  hneS, 
agreeable,  straightforwaid,  and  honest  a  manner.  If  we  were  to  say  that 
aone  but  an  Iiishman  could  have  done  justice  to  such  a  subject,  we  should 
only  say  what  we  heheve ;  the  same  amount  of  research,  and  even  tilt 
same  amount  of  sympathy,  might  have  been  Ibund  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel,  hut  the  hearty  Celdc  raciness  and  local  colour,  never.  In* 
deed,  if  we  were  to  say,  with  an  Irish  Conservative  paper,  that  there  is 
but  one  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  could  have  produced  this  hook, 
we  should,  perhaps,  be  still  nearer  the  madk.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
exhausts  ev«ry  source  of  information,  the  perseverance  and  tact,  and  the 
genial  warm^  are  charactenstios  only  of  the  anihor  of  the  "Life  and 
Times  of  Lord  Cloncuiry,"  md  of  the  <'  l^ote  on  the  Ounwallis  Papafa." 
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DIARY  OP  THE  DREAMER  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

October  12, 1854. 

Mt  time  has  passed  pleasantly  enough.  My  Upton  adventure  bu 
brought  me  into  notice,  so  that  I  meet  varie^  of  company,  and  am 
generally  treated  with  courtesy.  I  still  reside  with  my  friend  the  colonel, 
and  most  evenings  close  with  a  rubber  at  whist,  though  not  unfreqaentij 
we  have  to  turn  out  at  a  critical  point  of  the  game  to  take  our  turn  on 
duty,  or  oppose  some  demonstration  of  the  enemy,  I  have  taken  mj 
share  in  all  the  work  going  on,  and  am  by  this  time  quite  qualified  to 
work  as  a  navvy. 

I  pity  the  English  much ;  there  must  be  bad  management  in  deprimg 
them  until  now  of  their  tents.  Very  luckily  the  weather  has  been  beau- 
tiful, but  it  is  not  generally  so  in  the  Crimea  at  this  season,  and  if  the 
weather  had  been  what  might  have  been  expected,  and  therefore  oogiit 
to  have  been  calculated  on,  the  sufferings  of  the  Britbh  troops  must  itave 
been  extreme. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  privations,  the  British  rough  it  remarkably 
welL  The  men  are  in  excellent  spirits,  and  it  is  really  gratifying  to  see 
the  officers,  many  of  whom  are  of  the  highest  family,  and  some  of  greit 
wealth,  cheerfully  enduring  privations  which  the  poorest  cottager  in  Eng- 
land would  complain  of.  Yet,  after  all,  to  any  one  acquainted  with  & 
habits  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  gentry,  this  hardihood  need  excite 
no  surprise.  In  general,  they  are  more  or  less  sportsmen,  accustomed,  in 
the  mere  pursuit  of  pleasure,  to  undergo  more  physical  work  in  a  daj 
than  a  common  labourer.  The  deer-stalker  rivals  the  Red  Indian  or  m 
buffalo-hunter  in  endurance.  The  g^use-shooter  who  follows  his  dogs 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  must  walk  on  a  stretch  Mj 
thirty  miles;  and  even  the  peaceful  angler,  as  he  follows  the  comae  (if 
some  mountain  torrent,  endures  fatigue,  and  even  incurs  danger,  h\oAl 
no  one  would  be  expected  voluntarily  to  undergo ;  while  the  fox-hunter 
incurs  as  much  risk  to  life  and  limb  as  any  soldier  in  a  well-fought  battle. 
All  this  simply  for  amusement.  Is  it,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  such  men  should  exhibit  hardihood  and 
fearlessness  ?  We  wonder,  because  we  judge  the  officer  from  his  appea^ 
ance  in  the  ball-room,  or  at  the  dinner-table;  and  we  think  it  strange 
that  men  so  elegant  and  refined,  so  surrounded  with  all  the  appliances 
of  luxury  and  idleness,  should  rival  the  common  soldier  in  contented 
endurance  of  hardship.  But  it  is  this  very  capability  of  combining  ike 
softness  and  finish  of  an  advanced  civilisation  with  the  hardness  of  savage 
life  which  makes  our  gentry  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the  world, 
and  which,  far  more  than  their  wealth  or  rank,  secures  to  them  the 
respect,  if  not  the  attachment,  of  our  democracy.  Nor,  so  long  as  onr 
gentlemen  exhibit  these  masculine  qualities,  need  we  fear  for  our  anaent 
constitution,  or  dread  the  influx  of  republican  ideas.  It  is  only  when  our 
higher  classes  become  effeminate  that  the  aristocratic  basis  of  the  govern- 
ment will  be  in  danger,  for  they  will  then  lose  that  natural  right  to  com- 
mand which  is  the  foundation  of  their  social  influence. 

The  French  camp  is  much  the  gayer;  their  bands  are  constantly  play* 
ing.     What  has  become  of  the  British  bands?    Probably  they  aro  em- 
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ployed  in  trench  work — an  instance  of  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  my  beloved 
countrymen,  which,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  is  somewhat  short- 
sighted, for  music  enlivens  the  men,  and  makes  them  more  capable,  as 
well  as  more  willing,  to  endure  fatigue. 

The  sailors  take  their  share  in  the  work,  and  are  infinitely  the  most 
efficient  in  bringing  up  the  guns,  which  is  an  operation  of  immense 
labour.  Jack  is  much  the  strongest  and  most  healthy-looking  of  all  the 
specimens  of  humanity  assembled  to  take  Sebastopol,  beating  in  personal 
appearance,  although  dressed  only  in  loose  flannel*  shirt  and  dirty  white 
trousers,  both  the  Highlander  and  the  Guardsman,  and  double  the  size 
of  an  average  Frenchman.  He  is  always  in  rollicking  spirits,  enjoying 
his  spree  on  land. 

October  15. 

The  work  at  the  trenches  has  continued  without  incident.  The  gar- 
rison have  made  two  demonstrations,  as  if  they  contemplated  a  sortie ; 
but  nothing  resulted.  The  firing,  however,  from  the  place  has  gone  on 
continuously,  hut  without  much  effect,  as  I  am  sure,  on  an  extreme 
estimate,  we  have  not  had  fifty  men  wounded  since  we  reached  Balaklava. 

We  are  all  beginning  to  suffer  a  good  deal  from  ennui.  Cannon-balls 
and  shells  cease  to  produce  any  excitement,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  get  over  the  twenty-four  hours.  Whist  is  a  great  assistance,  and  how 
the  officers  get  on  without  such  a  resource  I  cannot  easily  conceive. 
Life  here  is  fully  as  monotonous  as  in  the  bum-boat,  with  this  aggrava- 
tion,  that  on  land  you  feel  yourself  ill  used  if  attacked  by  ennui, 
whereas  at  sea  it  seems  quite  natural.  Hence,  in  the  former  instance, 
you  never  reconcile  yourself  to  a  quiet  life,  but  are  always  on  the  qui  vive 
for  some  amusement ;  in  the  latter,  you  irankly  recognise  the  necessities 
(k  your  position,  and  either  try  to  occupy  your  time  with  something  of 
the  nature  of  study,  or  else,  resignedly  admitting  that  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  tea  are  the  only  incidents  of  the  day,  you  try  to  get  over  the  rest  in 
sleep.  To-day,  however,  I  will  act  on  the  bum-boat  philosophy,  and  will 
now  give  the  best  description  of  Sebastopol  I  can,  since,  strangely 
enough,  and  quite  against  my  plan  and  my  contemplative  tastes,  I  am  in 
for  a  full  account  of  the  campaign.  Either  to-morrow  or  next  day  we  are 
to  open  our  batteries,  which  will  be  a  little  variety,  and  after  that  we  will 
have  an  assault,  or  some  other  petit  divertissement^  so  that  it  is  as  well  I 
get  through  my  description  so  long  as  Sebastopol  remains ;  for,  to  believe 
our  military  prophets,  though  (entre  nous)  they  have  hitherto  proved 
themselves  deplorable  asses,  Sebastopol  is  to  vanish  whenever  we  pull  the 
string  of  our  iron  shower-bath.  If  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  our  prophets 
will  maintain  their  character  in  this  prediction  also,  for,  as  I  look  on 
those  solid  masses  of  masonry,  with  their  tiers  of  cannon,  I  would  engage 
to  hold  it  for  months  against  the  Titans  themselves,  provided  they  were 
restricted  to  big  stones,  and  prohibited  smothering  with  mountains ;  and 
if  they  gave  me  a  chance,  and  came  within  range  of  Fort  Constantine,  I 
would  save  Jupiter  all  further  trouble,  and  render  unnecessary  the  assist- 
ance of  Vulcan. 

In  the  siege  of  Troy  the  gods  occasionally  amused  themselves  in  single 
combat  with  Greek  or  Trojan  heroes,  and  Diomede  sent  Mars  post-haste 
howling  to  heaven,  with  an  opening  in  his  stomach.  I  wonder  how  old 
Homer  would  have  described  the  effect  of  a  concentrated  volley  of  one 
liundred  lO-pounders  on  the  god  of  war  F  I  rather  suspect  it  would  tax 
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lufl  imaginatton  to  reunite  ikie  diflPerMit  fwrtions  ci  tbe  ethcfoil  fanna 
But  MiltoQ  has  realij  painted  tkia  aoene,  thoug'h  the  aor^eiy  o£  CnM» 
well  and  his  Ironsides,  from  which  he  drew  his  dsacriptioii,  were  pnppi 
compared  to  the  ordnance  which  is  coneentmted  §fm  iha  attek  wd 
defence  of  SebastopoL  

These  profound  disquisitions  aug^gest  iim  inquiry.  What  has  beooaH^of 
all  the  infernal  machines,  subterranean  devils^  h>og^  imogpes^  aad  ^'boshki 
asphyxiants,"  which  were  to  destroy  human  Ule  whcrieaale  P    Sonlj  le 
may  assume  that  modem  acienee  has  brought  all  her  appliaiieQi  t»  hm 
on  the  present  siege,  yet  we  have  nothing  ahsolutelj  new,  no  bot^  pii» 
oiple  has  been  apfdied  to  one  useful  purp<Me  of  deaUiactian;  all  weliaifli 
show  is  an  iucrease  in  degree,  by  simple  multiplication  oi^  or  ad^tisD  iti, 
the  siie  of  the  engines  which  we  used  in  the  Peninsula.     I  suppose  the 
truth  is  that  war,  being  in  reality  the  favourite  acieiicse  of  the  hHmai  aoe^ 
has  nearly  attained  perfectioo,  and  that  future  progioMs  is  odtjr  to  h 
looked  for  in  the  way  of  exaggeratioi^  We  have^  since  the  hiit  war,  pi» 
gressed  from  32-poundcn  to  64-poandeT8 ;  the  aext  war  will  find  nwilk 
monster  100-ponnders,  and  a  xmnge  of  eight  miles,  ao  that  hattieaaiyW 
earned  on  out  of  sight,  and  the  g^uns  directad  by  latitodb  and  loagMe. 
But  so  long  aa  there  are  Highl^ders  in  the  world,,  we  kaow  ssaiAuf 
more  effective  than  the  heaviest  ordnanoe  and  the  longest  ranges  Gm  m 
any  weapon  to  poke  with  or  strike-^a  bayonet^  a  ptke^  or  a  dijaorH- 
and  let  me  put  uem  in  the  hands  of  the  lovers  of  the  bagpipe^  aad  lb 
Highland  bonnets  will  soon  be  seen  duetering  up  the  vadoidbts  wiiereav 
posted  the  long-range  gnns,  and  then^  and  bat  for  a  aaomen^  Ittsd-lr 
nand,  and  the  troops  of  any  nation  will  vanish  hke  tiia  saftoke  of  tb  gw 
they  try  to  defend. 

Oetob«l7.' 

We  had  been  informed  last  night  that  oar  battenos  woald  b^eaif 
ihb  m(Miiing,  so  we  were  up  before  four  o'clock  to  see  tiae  ball  opsBod.  i 
was  pitch  dark,  illuminated  only  by  a  stray  shell  or  rodket  fiom  SeMi^ 
pol.  All  along  the  lines  we  coold  already  hear  the  stir  of  the  ti^lnk 
except  in  our  immediate  vieinity  we  saw  no  <Hie«  An  hour  cv  two  pimi 
riowly  and  uncomfortably  in  the  damp^  fissteriag  autuiiuK  monmi^  M 
about  five  the  fog  began  to  take  off  from  the  English  lino^  Eftmg  ip  ^ 
a  mighty  curtain,  and  revealed  ikm  trenches  fiaU  of  twn,  vikhtk 
batteries,  some  already  unmasked,  and  others  rapidlj  clearing  ooL  Uv 
topol  also  was  beginning  to  show,  and  in  advance  o(E  thertoiiRiiieooiii 
see  the  same  operations  by  the  Russians  aa  K^  the  En^isk  Tl»y,tM^ 
had  been  preparing  pleasant  surprises,  and  aa  battery  after  battery  of  Asf 
extensive  earthworks  were  unmasked,  we  began  to  disccyver  that  v«  kd 
two  Sebastopols  to  overcome,  a  mud  one  and  a  stone  one^  and  tkit  At 
first  was  fully  as  strong  in  appearance  as  the  mud  batteries  with  wUflk 
we  and  our  allies  hoped  to  destroy  both.  Right  in  fix>nt  (^  the  eentreif 
the  French  lines  was  a  hill,  on  which  we  now  found  were  posted  Mj 
heavy  cannon,  commanding  our  line  very  uncomfortably,  while  neseeail 
enfiladed  by  another  battery  on  the  enemy's  extreme  rights  In  hei,  n 
were  taken  by  surprise,  but,  nothing  daunted,  our  g^unnera  stood  to  that 
pieces.  We  had  not  long  to  wait ;  a  solitary  rocket  ascended  star-like  fa» 
the  English  lines,  three  shots  were  fired  horn  our  batteries,  and  A«i» 
mediately  the  earth  shook  with  tbe  simultaneous  dasQiianre  of  the  wk* 
alhed  artillery.    The  soMny  retensd  dw  discharga  w&,  if  poaiiU^i 
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louder  reverberation,  aud  for  the  space  of  tea  minutes  the  hell  musie  went 
on  without  one  moment's  cessation^  deafening,  and  stunniog^^  and  filUng 
the  air  with  &q  thick  a  doud  of  smoke  that  it  looked  aa  if  it  could  be  cut 
into  slices.  Aboye  the  bellowing  thunder  was  heard  other  noises^  clear 
and  sharp  like  the  shriek  of  a  s«a-bird  ;  the  formidable  Lancaster  guof 
sent  out  their  missiles  at  deliberate  intervals  of  time^  while  the  whirr  of 
the  shells  and  balls,  like  the  rising  of  a  thousand  partridges^  gave  varietj 
to  the  concert.  This  went  on  till  eight  o'clock,  the  shot  and  shells  faUing 
all  around  us,  not  without  effect  both  on  batteries  and  men.  Luckily  the 
shells  mostly  burst  in  the  air,  but  the  balls  were  playing  at  ninepias  with 
Qur  ten-pounders,  knocking  them  out  of  their  emturasares,  and  occasionally 
mowing  down  the  gunners. 

It  was  pretty  evident  we  were  over-matched.  Our  men  already  were 
beginning  to  hang  back,  the  superior  pluck  of  the  officers  was  coming 
into  requisition  and  my  friend  the  colonel  was  pushing  forward  to  the 
£cont,  when  suddenly  we  were  beat  to  the  ground,  and^  rolling  over  ow 
head,  a  whirlwind  of  ndse  absolutely  striking  us  with  sound.  Confuse^ 
stupified,  I  slowly  rose  with  the  sensation  of  having  got  a  severe  blow  o«i 
the  head.  All  around  me  the  ground  was  strewed  with  prostrate  meai 
most  of  them,  however,  merely  stunned,  and,  like  myself,  beginning  to 
recover.  I  saw  the  colonel  rise  and  pass  his  hand  for  a  moment  in  a  be^ 
irildered  manner  OTcr  his  eyebrows,  but  he  wsa  soon  himself  again,  and, 
shaking  himself  like  a  dog  newly  out  of  water,  he  coolly  gazed  around,  as 
if  trying  to  make  out  what  had  happened  by  his  own  observation  without 
incvirring  the  trouble  of  asking.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  whieh 
brought  out  the  rare  courage  of  the  man,  for  there  he  was  as  cool  and 
collected  as  at  the  whist-table,  only  there  was  a  slight  compressioai  of  his 
alern  lip,  and  a  proud  look  in  his  grey  eye. 

We  were  not  long  in  making  out  the  nature  of  the  catastrophe:  a  large 
powder  magazine  had  exploded.  Upwards  of  forty  men  near  it  had  been 
wrown  up  in  the  air,  and  descended  to  the  earth  so  many  blackened 
corpses,  while  we  who  formed  an  outer  circle  had  been  onitten  to  the 
ground  to  a  radius  of  forty  yards  from  the  centre  of  the  concussion. 
Serious  injury  had  been  also  done  to  our  works,  and  one  of  our  batteries 
ceased  firing  altogether,  whereupon  the  Russians,  with  a  loud  cheer,  in* 
creased  their  fire,  throwing  on  our  weakened  lines  double  the  number  of 
shot  winch  they  had  sent  at  first.  The  men  in  vain  stood  to  their  guns; 
ihey  were  cut  down,  and  the  guns  knocked  over;  and  finally,  after  much 
useless  perseverance,  our  whole  line  was  silenced,  and,  by  the  order  of  the 
general,  the  men  withdrew  within  the  trenches. 

The  Russians  continued  their  fire  for  four  minutes  after  our  batteries 
bad  been  silenced,  and  then  suddenly  ceased,  and  we  had  all  leisure  to 
Tiew  the  fight  in  other  directions.  The  English  batteries  were  volleying 
shot  without  intermission,  and  we  could  see  the  parabolas  of  their  pro*- 
iectiles  in  the  air.  Whirling  round  on  its  axis  would  go  a  shell  with  its 
burning  fusee,  then  whizz,  whizz!  would  follow  a  shot  from  the  Lancadles^ 
-while  tibe  balls  from  the  other  guns  pursued  a  uniform  and  noiseless  tract. 
Kor  were  the  Russians  slow  in  returning;  on  the  contrary,  their  fire 
evidently  increased,  till  it  seemed  the  combat  would  depend  on  who  bad 
most  powder. 

Meantime,  as  if  to  usher  in  the  noblest  feature  of  the  day,  a  sharp 
breeze  got  up,  and  the  smoke  flew  in  convolute  eddies  towards  the  sea; 
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and,  bearing  through  the  rolling  cloud,  were  seen  the  masts  and  fimnel 
of  a  screw  line-of-battle  ship,  steadily  forcing  its  way  in  without  firing*  a 
shot.  It  was  the  Montebello^  of  120  guns.  Slowly  it  advanced,  and  as 
the  tricolor  flag  waved  in  the  breeze  our  men  cheered.  This  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Russians  to  us,  and  a  cloud  of  balls  ploughed  into 
our  abandoned  lines ;  another  powder  magazine  was  hit,  and  the  explo- 
sion again  struck  terror  into  our  men,  lifting  up  the  neighbonring  earth- 
work of  the  battery,  and  heaving  off  the  guns  as  if  they  had  been  platei 
on  a  table.  Hardly  was  the  smoke  blown  away  when  we  saw  eight  more 
French  liners  dash  up  to  the  forts.  Nothing  could  be  more  opportune. 
The  attack,  no  doubt,  had  been  preconcerted,  but  coming  immediatdj 
after  our  disaster,  it  seemed  as  if  an  electric  sympathy  had  conveyed  toe 
knowledge  of  our  danger  to  our  French  brethren  of  the  fleet.  Not  long 
did  they  hesitate.  A  noise  which  even  at  that  distance  seemed  to  be 
louder  than  any  we  had  yet  heard,  a  bright  flash  of  fire  liBe  a  horizontd 
streak  of  lightning,  and  in  ceaseless  succession  broadside  on  broadside  wis 
poured  in  on  the  forts  at  a  range  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  jank 
Equally  energetic  was  the  fire  of  the  Russians,  and  soon,  notwithstand- 
ing the  breeze,  the  whole  space  betwixt  them  was  a  dense  black  fog, 
only  broken  by  the  horizontal  lightning  of  the  broadsides  and  the  more 
irregular,  but  not  less  rapid,  flashes  from  the  forts,  while  here  and  there, 
out  of  the  lurid  blackness,  was  seen  the  tricolor  of  France  or  the  masti 
of  the  vessels,  by  turns  revealed  or  obscured. 

Now  for  the  first  time  was  seen  a  fair  duel  between  granite  and  wood, 
and  no  favour  on  either  side,  four  thousand  pieces  of  the  heaviest  ord- 
nance discharging  simultaneously,  while  the  English  batteries  contmned 
in  full  play/  Conceive  ten  of  our  principal  railways,  with  heavy  ezpres 
trains  rushing  out  of  small  tunnels,  and  quickly  converging  towazdl 
one  another,  the  engines  shrieking  with  terror  at  the  approaiuuiig  col- 
lision, and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  noise  and  of  the  scene.  IVe- 
sently  a  tremendous  explosion  took  place  on  the  land  side  of  Sehi9topQl» 
and,  for  the  first  time,  the  Russian  fire  began  to  slacken. 

This  was  about  four  o'clock,  and  the  smoke  beg^n  to  dear  away  a 
little,  so  that  we  could  see  somewhat  better  the  fight  between  the  Af 
and  the  forts.  The  forts  presented  three  tiers  of  g^uns,  and  we  could  see 
through  our  glasses  that  the  upper  tier  was  nearly  silenced,  and  oons- 
derably  injured,  but  the  two  lower  ones  fired  as  briskly  as  ever.  The 
smoky  curtain  again  descended,  and  the  battle  continued  till  dght 
o'clock,  ships  and  forts  still  sticking  to  one  another,  and  the  batteries  stiH 
firing.  Then,  as  if  by  common  consent,  the  fire  slackened,  and  hefiirs 
night  had  fairly  set  in,  it  had  ceased,  except  occasionally  between  the 
English  and  Russian  batteries.  The  ships  had  retired  not  mndiAe 
better  from  the  stem  parley  of  the  forts,  who  seemed  to  haye  proved  dot 
stone  was  stronger  than  wood. 

Nine  p.m. — 1  have  just  ceased  scrawling  the  above.  Our  men  aie 
labouring  repairing  their  woi^  with  a  view  to  re-establish  their  bttteiiei 
next  morning.  Poor  fellows  !  it  is  hard  work,  and  the  heat  by  day- 
damp  autumn  heat — and  the  dew  by  night,  is  telling  on  them.  FnDj 
sixty  men  a  day  are  unfit  for  work,  and  tl^  number  is  increaang.  I  am^^ 
from  well  m^-self,  dianrhcea  having  set  in;  but  as  I  need  not  woik  uaieai 
I  Uke^  I  can  take  care  of  myself,  and  hope  yet  to  see  Sebastopd  takefl. 
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GARIBALDI. 

The  eyes  of  Europe  have,  duriDg  the  past  month,  been  fixed  eagerly 
and  hopefully  on  the  progress  of  one  man  ;  politicians  of  all  shades,  from 
the  most  ultra  of  our  Conservatives  down  to  the  most  captious  Liberal, 
agree  for  once  in  recognising  in  Garibaldi  the  hero  of  the  hour.  Twelve 
months  ago  and  many  were  disposed  to  believe  the  glozing  tales  of  the 
priests,  and  regard  the  future  liberator  of  Italy  as  a  brigand  ;  now  that 
he  has  been  recognised  by  the  general  of  an  established  power,  terms 
sufficiently  strong  can  hardly  be  found  to  sing  the  praises  of  his  chivalry 
and  generosity  in  the  hour  of  victory.  Admiral  Munday  (all  honour  to 
him  for  it),  in  a  recent  despatch,  described  in  burning  words  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  royal  troops  in  Palermo,  and  offered  a  brilliant  con- 
trast by  his  remark,  '^  The  conduct  of  General  Garibaldi,  both  during 
the  hostilities  and  since  their  suspension,  has  been  noble  and  generous ;'' 
but  from  the  hour  he  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  his  manhood.  Garibaldi 
has  never  behaved  otherwise.  Nor  can  we  account  for  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm in  his  behalf  by  his  successes  in  Sicily,  for,  though  they  are 
Tery  wonderful,  they  are,  after  all,  as  nothing  compared  with  the  feats  he 
achieved  during  his  ever-memorable  march  from  Rome  upon  Venice. 
We  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  regard  the  present  excitement  about 
Garibaldi  as  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  people  see  in  his  success 
a  prospect  for  the  settlement  of  the  Italian  embroglio,  which  will  restore 
peace  to  the  Continent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  any  further 
annexation  tentatives  on  the  part  of  the  great  European  Marplot.  That 
Garibaldi  will  succeed  in  overthrowing  the  odious  tyranny  of  Bombino 
there  is  not  a  doubt,  after  reading  his  past  life-history,  which  we  purpose 
presenting  to  our  readers  in  the  ensuing  pages,  such  as  we  have  been 
enabled  to  compile  it  from  the  best  authorities.  A  really  authentic  life 
of  the  hero  is  among  the  desiderata  of  the  day,  for  there  is  so  much  of 
the  marvellous  mixed  up  in  the  narrative,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty 
to  draw  the  line.  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  him,  however,  based  on 
information  supplied  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  his  friends,  was 
recently  published  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Paya,  and  it  will  serve  as  the 
basis  of  our  article.* 

Giuseppe  Garibaldi  was  born  at  Nice  on  July  4,  1807,  the  descendant 
of  a  family  which  had  long  devoted  itself  to  seafaring  occupations,  for 
which  the  lad  also  evinced  a  decided  inclination.  We  know  but  little  of 
his  school  days,  save  that  he  displayed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  mathe- 
matics, and  even  at  that  early  age  revealed  his  contempt  of  danger  by 
saving  a  party  of  his  fellow-students,  who  were  capsized  by  a  sudden 
squall  while  sailing  in  a  pleasure-boat  to  Villafranca.  Garibaldi  swam 
out  to  them,  and  saved  their  lives  at  imminent  risk  of  his  own.  Soon 
after  he  entered  on  board  a  merchantman  trading  with  the  Levant, 
and  during  one  of  his  voyages  put  into  Civita  Vecchia,  and  paid  a  flying 
Tuit  to  Rome.     The  abuses  he  witnessed  there  aroused  the  latent  spark 

*  We  may  also  refer  our  readers  to  an  excellent  work  by  Mr.  Dwight,  pub- 
lished by  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  founded  on  Garibaldi's  own  manuscript.  Un- 
fkSrtanately  it  only  comes  down  to  the  end  of  his  South  American  exodus. 
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of  patriotism,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  was  not  till  the  age  of 
twenty-six  that  his  political  sentiments  began  to  exerciae  a  material  in- 
fluence over  his  fortunes. 

The  accession  of  Charles  Albert  to  the  throne  of  Piedmont  in  1831 
excited  the  hopes  of  the  patriot  party,  led  by  Mazzini,  for,  as  Pniioe  of 
Carig^ano,  the  new  king  had  been  a  liberal,  if  not  -eometbiag  mote. 
The  conspiracy  was  detected,  and  Craribaldi,  who  appears  to  faa?e  boa 
mixed  up  in  it  to  tome  extent,  started  again  for  the  dast.  Whils  )m 
yessel  was  lying  at  Taganrog,  he  met  with  a  youn^  Itafian,  who  wm 
initiated  in  the  designs  of  GioTane  Italia,  and  Garibaldi  became  a  eofr 
spirator.  On  his  return  to  Piedmont,  he  joined  in  Maaiini's  abifftifi 
descent  on  Savoy  in  1834,  and  had  to  fly  again,  this  time  to  bid  a  lo^ 
fiirewell  to  his  fatherland.  Disguised  as  a  peasant,  he  made  his  way  i 
Marseilles,  and  obtained  employment  as  captoin  of  a  French  vessel  tn^ 
with  the  Levant. 

But  the  young  man  soon  grew  wearied  of  such  a  peaeefbl  fife ;  and  we 
next  find  him  suling  in  an  Egyptian  corvette  to  offer  his  serviees  to  tht 
Bey  of  Tunis.  He  was,  however,  soon  disgusted  with  the  soptoeBen 
which  is  the  rule  in  all  Extern  establishments,  and  he  resig^iMd  Iw.coai- 
mand.  In  1836  he  resolved  on  seeking  his  fortonea  in  ^le  New  WoiU^ 
and  proceeded  to  Sooth  America,  where  a  brilliant,  though  piinfal 
career  was  awaiting  him.  With  the  aid  of  his  compatriots  he  pmduMJ 
a  small  coaster,  in  which  he  traded  between  Rio  and  Cabe  Frio;  aal 
letters  written  by  him  at  the  time  prove  the  despondency  to  whiciibefal 
a  prey.  The  next  year,  however,  a  lepublicau  movement  broke  oat  k 
the  province  of  Bio  Grande,  and  Garibaldi  was  invited  to  job.  Bi 
eagerly  assented  ;  his  small  vessel  was  secretly  ecjuipped  for  figfatugyinl 
no  sooner  out  of  port  than  the  republican  flag  was  hoisted. 

After  captnring  several  Brazilian  vessels  of  considerabte  toBoagi^ 
Garibaldi  cast  anchor  beneath  the  walls  of  Monte  Vidteo,  having  bNi 
persuaded  that  the  cnty  was  Aivourable  to  the  repnblictta  morsswat 
He  was  speedily  undeceived :  a  gun-boat  attacked  his  vessel,  and  Gaii* 
baldi  himself  received  a  bullet  under  the  ear,  which  stretched  him  tpp^ 
zendy  lifeless  upon  the  deck.  His  terrified  companions  hoisted  i^l  sA 
and  steered  for  Gualegay,  where  the  vessel  was  seized,  and  all  cast  isii 
prison.  Fortunately  for  our  hero,  he  was  allowed  to  leave  piisoa  a 
parole,  and  the  generous  attentions  of  the  Spanish  fiimily  with  whonk 
resided  restored  him  to  his  old  vigour.  Presently,  however,  he  kaned 
that  the  authorities  were  about  to  break  their  promise  to  hia^  aol 
throw  him  into  close  confinement,  and  thinking  Uiat  this  relieved  lii 
from  his  pledge,  he  escaped  by  night  from  Gualegay.  After  watdflnoS 
about  the  country  for  two  days  without  food  and  shelter,  Garibal£  ^ 
tracked  and  led  back  to  Gualegay,  when  the  commandant  suspended  bii 
by  the  hands  for  two  hours,  and  to  the  present  day  he  sufieis  tecnUf 
from  the  injury.  After  some  months'  further  imprisonment  he  w»al 
at  liberty,  without  any  trial,  and  returned  to  Rio  Ghrande,  where  ke  ivK 
received  with  open  arms.  He  was  at  once  appointed  admiral  of  ^ 
republican  navy,  which  consisted  of  only  two  or  three  wretched  coasttf^ 
armed  with  guns  of  light  calibre.  At  the  same  time  commenced  G*** 
baldi's  marvellous  exploits  on  land.  Attacked  at  Camacuan  fcfooe 
hundred  and  twenty  of  the  enemy,  he  cut  his  way  through  at  the  bttl 
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€f  eleven  meii^  and  nmaiBed  matter  o£  tke  field.  He  had  already  hegwa. 
tbose  marvelkms  aviaBgements  which  came  hiff  fbllovrers  to-  follow  him 
throtigb  fire  and  water,  for  tfac^  are  certain  of  rictory  so  soon  as  they 
come  within  bayonet  reach  o£  the  foe;. 

Forced  by  tb^  imperial  fleet  to  take  shelter  in  the  port  of  Lagona, 
Garibaldi  oecv^ed  his  few  moments  of  leisure  in  winning  the  heart  of 
a  young  Creole  girl,  Annita,  who,  became  the  inseparable  companion  of 
all  his  danger su  The  faoDejmoon  was  a  short  one ;  fen*,  two  days  after 
the  marriage,  the  imperial,  vessels  entered  the  port,  |md  begaft  bombard- 
ing' the  repahiicaD  vessels.  Garibaldi,  with  his  wife,  was  the  last  to 
leave  the  ship  r  he  leaped  into  a  boat  with  her  and  gained  the  shore, 
after  firing  hia  own  vessel,  which  exploded  with  cousiderable  injury  to 
the  BraialiaD  fieet.  Of  twelve  officers'  engaged  vnth  him,  Garibaldi  was 
the  only  one  that  surviyed. 

Not  long  afteiv  and  Craribaldi's  new  vess^  wae  chased  into  a  lagmie 
by  the  enemy,  and  as  a  last  resource  he  ran  his  bark  ashore ;  then, 
mounting  his  two  guns  on  an  elevation,  he  maintained  such  a  sharp  fire 
that  the  enemy  were  forced  to  retread  out  of  range.  When  they  pro- 
ceeded to  renew  t^e  attack  in  the  morning,  however.  Garibaldi  and  his 
▼essd  had  disappeared.  He  had  dragged  her  off  the  sand-bank  during 
the  night,  and  passed  unseen  through  the  Broailian  fleet.  On  a  sub- 
sequent oocaaion  Garibaldi  was  less  fortoaate.  The  Brarifians  forced 
the  entrance  of  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos,  where  the  Rio  Grande  fleet  lay  at 
andftor,  and  felt  cectain  of  vidoiy,  ewing  to  iAim  great  superiority. 
Bat  Garibaldii  was  not  disposed  to  surrender.  Ordering  las  men  ashore, 
he  blew  up  hia  vessel,  and  escaped  to  land  on  a  dimng-table. 

Thus  deprived  of  his  vessels,  Garibaldi  lost  no  time  in  organising  hia 
sailors  as  a  land  fiiroe,  vrith  which  he  necessarily  beat  np  the  enemy. 
On  one  occasion,*  Annita,  who  always  accompanied  him,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Brazilians,  bot^  ronsed  to  madness  by  the  rumour  that 
her  husband  was  killed,  she  eaei^ied  daring  the  night  and  mshed  to  the 
baitle-field,  where  she  eagerly  sought  for  the  remains  of  the  man  she 
loved.  At  length,  convinced  that  her  fears  were  unfounded,  she  pro- 
ceeded in  her  flight,  and  had  the  delight  of  rejoining  her  husband  after 
two  days  of  perilous  adyentore. 

After  the  birth  of  his  first  son,  Graribaldt  resigned  his  command,  for 
the  war  viras  no  longer  one  of  principles,  and  embarked  for  Monte  Video, 
where  he  supported  his  iamily  for  a  time  by  giring  lessons  in  geometry 
and  algebra  in  one  of  the  principal  sehook  of  the  city.  But  thra  did  not 
Ibst  long.  The  dictator  Bosas  was  determined  on  regaining  his  hold 
of  the  Oriental  republic,  and  his  general,  Oribe,  was  entrusted  with  the 
odious  task.  At  the  bead  of  his  terrible  Gauchos,  he  spread  desolation 
around,  and  finally  appeared  beneath  the  walls  of  Monte  Video.  Hie 
foreigners  resident  in  the  city  determined  to  fight  for  their  lives  and 
property.  A  French  legion  was  formed,  but,  as  danger  menaced  from 
the  sea,  Graribaldi  was  invited  to  take  command  of  the  naval  forces, 
which  consisted  of  a  corvette,  a  brig,  and  a  cutter.  His  first  exploit 
was  unfortunate :  he  forced  the  entrance  of  the  Parana,  and  tried  to 
ascend  that  river,  but  he  suddenly  found  his  vessels  aground  on  sand- 
banks, and  in  presence  of  the  Brazilian  fleet  of  six  ships.     For  three  days 

I     he  carried  on  the  contest ;  but)  afber  firing  everything  he  had  on  bocurd 
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in  the  shape  of  projectiles,  he  blew  up  his  ships  and  gained  the  shore  m 
safety.  Hurriedly  forming  hu  men,  he  broke  through  the  eoem/6 
troops  sent  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  regained  Monte  Video,  where  h^ 
was  eagerly  expected,  for  Oribe  was  preparing  for  the  siege. 

Garibaldi  at  once  took  the  command  of  a  body  of  eight  hondied 
Italian  volunteers,  and  kept  the  enemy  at  bay.  On  one  occasion,  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  men,  he  fought  for  eight  hoan 
against  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  without  yielding  an  inch  of  groimi 
When  night  fell,  the  guerillero  had  thirty-five  killed  and  fifty  severely 
wounded  of  his  little  band.  We  have  had  instances  in  history  where 
commanders  deserted  their  wounded  for  the  sake  of  their  own  safety;  hot 
Garibaldi  was  not  a  man  of  that  stamp.  He  carried  off  every  one  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  them.  For  this  brilliaot 
exploit,  which  cost  the  dictator  five  hundred  of  his  hest  troops,  the  go- 
vernment of  Uruguay  made  Garibaldi  a  general;  but  he  refused  all  peca- 
niary  reward,  though  at  that  time  his  family  were  compeUed  to  live  on 
his  rations,  and  were  obliged  to  go  to  bed  for  want  of  candle.  The 
minister  of  war,  hearing  of  this  circumstance,  sent  Garibaldi  a  present  of 
twenty  pounds,  but  he  would  only  accept  half,  and  bade  the  messenger 
g^ve  the  remainder  to  a  poor  widow  he  named,  for,  he  said,  **  ha*  neces- 
sity is  greater  than  mine." 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  were  we  to  attempt  to  describe  all  the  exploits 
Garibaldi  performed  in  South  America.  We  will,  therefore,  pass  on  to 
that  annus  mirabilis  1 848,  when  he,  like  so  many  of  his  coaotiymeo, 
allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  false  promises  of  Pio  Nono,  as  if  it 
were  possible  for  a  pope  to  be  liberal.  He  at  once  offered  his  services  to 
the  papal  nuncio  at  Rio  Janeiro,  who,  however,  returned  an  evasire 
answer,  and  he  at  length  decided  on  taking  farewell  of  South  Americi} 
and  returning  to  his  country,  where  his  strong  arnf  was  so  much  re- 
quired. Subscriptions  flowed  in,  and  the  guerillero  was  enabled  to  equip 
one  hundred  of  the  bravest  of  his  legion,  and  charter  a  vessel  for  their 
passage.  In  June,  1848,  the  little  band  and  their  intrepid  chief  landed 
at  Nice. 

At  this  period  Charles  Albert  was  throwing  away  all  his  chances  by 
settling  down  to  invest  Mantua.  Garibaldi,  seeing  where  his  services 
would  be  most  needed,  hastened  to  Turin  ;  but  the  coldness  with  which 
he  was  received  by  the  ministry  was  a  great  blow  to  him.  They  decHned 
the  responsibility,  and  Garibaldi  hastened  to  the  king,  who  received  fain 
very  courteously,  but  vacillated,  and  when  urged  for  an  immediate  reply, 
referred  him  to  the  ministry.  Garibaldi  hesitated  no  longer,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  Milan,  where  he  placed  his  sword  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee  of  public  defence,  and  three  thousand  volunteers,  attracted  by  the 
prestige  of  his  name,  were  soon  enrolled  under  his  banner.  On  the 
signature  of  the  capitulation  by  Charles  Albert  on  August  9,  1848, 
Garibaldi,  disdaining  to  lay  down  his  arms  without  striking  a  blow,  threw 
himself  into  the  mountains  round  the  Lago  Maggiore,  where  he  hoped 
that  the  disbanded  Lombardese  would  join  him,  and  enable  him  to  ctfty 
on  a  f^uerilla  warfare,  till  operations  on  a  more  extended  scale  could  be 
arranged.  But  the  Austrians  were  too  quick  for  him :  menaced  hy » 
corps  of  five  thousand  men  under  General  d'Aspr^,  Garibaldi  bad  no 
resource  but  to  fall  back  on  the  Piedmontese  frontier,  and  reassemWedhis 
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column  in  safety  at  Arona.  Convinced  that  all  further  resistance  was 
hopeless,  he  disbanded  his  legion,  and  himself  proceeded  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  fell  dangerously  ill  of  the  Lombardy  marsh  fever,  which  had 
carried  off  so  many  soldiers  on  both  sides.  On  his  recovery  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Genoa,  where  a  high  command  in  the  Sardinian  army  was 
offered  him,  but  he  declined  it,  for  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed  to  the 
aid  of  Venice,  which  city  was  then  closely  invested  by  the  Austrians. 
Leaving  Genoa  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers,  he  sailed  up 
the  Adriatic,  when  the  news  of  the  menacing  state  of  things  at  Rome 
reached  him,  and  he  decided  on  proceeding  at  once  to  that  city. 

The  French,  fearing  lest  the  Austrians  might  anticipate  them,  had 
offered  their  intervention  to  restore  the  old  state  of  things :  there  was 
a  chance  for  obtaining  a  foothold  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  chivalrous 
nation,  par  excellence^  was  even  at  that  time  fond  of  taking  up  arms  for 
an  idea,  if  there  be  any  prospect  of  a  tangible  result.  Cavaignac,  in 
November,  1848,  landed  three  thousand  five  hundred  troops  at  Civita 
Yecchia,  and  the  Roman  Assembly  could  only  protest  by  convening  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  to  which  Garibaldi  was  elected  as  deputy  for 
Macerata.  The  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  our  hero  at  once  set  to 
work  to  protect  the  frontier  against  the  Neapolitans.  During  the  winter 
he  laboured  incessantly  in  drilling  the  volunteers,  and  they  were  quite  fit 
to  take  the  field  when  the  decisive  moment  arrived.  This  was  not  long 
delayed ;  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Novara  was  the  signal  for  France  to 
stifie  her  sister-republic  in  a  Judas's  embrace.  The  French,  under 
Oudinot,  were  ordered  to  advance,  and  Garibaldi  hurried  back  to  the 
defence  of  the  threatened  city.  On  April  30,  the  French  opened  the 
attack  in  two  columns,  but  were  vigorously  opposed  by  Garibaldi,  and 
after  an  obstinate  fight,  lasting  seven  hours,  were  compelled  to  fall  back 
on  Civita  Vecchia. 

On  May  the  2nd,  news  reached  Rome  that  the  Neapolitan  troops  had 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  republic,  and,  on  the  7th,  that  the  Austrians 
and  Spaniards  had  followed  their  example.  General  Oudinot  consented 
to  an  armistice,  during  which  fresh  French  troops  were  poured  in,  and 
Garibaldi,  with  his  hands  thus  liberated,  directed  all  his  energies  upon 
expelling  the  Neapolitans.  On  the  10th  of  May  he  came  up  with  them, 
twenty  thousand  strong,  under  command  of  the  king  himself,  at  Velletri, 
and  in  half  an  hour  they  broke  and  tied.  They  could  not  face  the  ter- 
rible red  devil,  as  Garibaldi  was  christened.  Ferdinand  of  Naples  fied 
ignominiously,  and  had  a  narrow  escape  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
republicans.  Garibaldi  was  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into  the  Nea- 
politan territory,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  news  that  the  French  had 
denounced  the  armistice,  and  were  marching  on  the  Eternal  City  with  an 
overwhelming  force. 

The  combat  was  long  and  obstinate,  but  the  French  gradually  ad- 
vanced. To  add  to  the  perils  of  the  republic,  Mazzini  entered  into  an 
unseemly  dispute  with  Garibaldi,  which  compelled  the  latter  to  resign  his 
command  for  a  time.  Urged  by  the  populace,  however,  he  agreed  to 
return  to  the  combat,  and  offered  a  brave,  though  hopeless,  resistance  to 
the  French,  who,  on  the  morning  of  June  30,  forced  their  way  through 
the  breaches  they  had  formed.  On  the  2n*d  of  July,  Garibaldi,  after  per- 
forming wondrous  feats  of  bravery,  and  exposing  his  life  a  hundred  times^ 
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maai  an  aide-de-oamp  to  the  triumYinte  annoaaeiDg^  ilni  fordur  »• 
sistaace  was  impofltible,  and  thej  undertook  to  iaremt  witk  Geoeml 
Oudioot. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  the  banner  of  St.  Peter  again  ioitod 
over  the  castle  of  San  Angelo,  but  Garibaldi  waa  no  longer  pcesent  to 
witness  the  humiliation.  He  quitted  the  city  on  ^e  lught  of  (lie  2id 
with  four  thousand  infantry  and  about  eight  hundred  horse,  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  his  way  to  Yenice.  He  reached  Temi  in  good  orda^ 
but,  on  leaving  that  town  on  the  11th  of  July,  his  troubles  began.  Qi 
men  deserted  by  hundreds;  the  dxi^pooos  sold  their  horses  to  the  mmj, 
and  committed  excesses,  the  criminality  of  which  waa  nnjustly  dvown  on 
the  Garibaldists,  who  reaiained  true  to  their  QMg»  But  evem  the  htter 
were  growing  desponding,  for  no  outlet  seemed  lef);  for  ibem  ;  the  Frenek 
were  close  at  their  heels,  while  the  Austrians  were  collecting  m  imif 
and  the  peasants,  urged  by  thmr  priests,  cut  off  every  atiaggler  fam  tk 
leg^n. 

In  the  £Ace  of  these  obstacles,  Garibaldi  atruggled  on  till  he  mM 
Arezio,  where,  however,  he  was  refused  admittance  ;  and  he  ikoAn 
determined  on  leading  his  men  to  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  whentb^ 
would  be,  at  any  rate,  safe  from  the  fury  of  the  Awstriama.  Doibghi 
march  he  had  several  engagements  with  the  troops  cofBnuBDded  fay  Doke 
Ernest,  and  on  the  31st  of  July  the  remnant  of  the  hand  entem  8fli 
Marino.  The  Austrians  violated  the  frontiers  of  the  republic,  ui 
Gorzgowski,  the  general  in  command,  stipulated  that  the  l^gtonariBi 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  while  Garibaldi  would  be  put  on  botni  a 
vessel  boimd  for  America. 

But  the  intrepid  guerillero  had  no  intention  of  aarrenderii^;  os  the 
lame  night  he  escap^  with  a  chosen  band  from  San  !B£arino,  and  nvcM 
on  the  port  of  Cesenatico,  where  he  seized  some  fishing-honia,  in  the  hope 
of  reaching  Venice.  They  had  almost  passed  the  mondu  of  the  Fo^ 
when  the  Austrian  flotilla  hove  in  dghi,  and  they  in  vain  wMmUdio 
escape.  Eight  boats  were  captured,  and  diet  Of&  hoard  whin  mn 
Garibakli  and  his  wile,  Cioerovaochio  and  his  two  aona,  and  eeicrtl 
others  of  his  most  faithful  followers,  only  managed  to  gam  the  shne 
again  with  great  difficulty.  Here  they  dispersed  for  fear  of  atfcraeiing 
the  attention  of  the  Austrian  patrols,  the  general,  his  wife,  and  an  Qfinr 
deeply  attached  to  him,  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Baxrenna.  Ffli 
two  days  they  wandered  from  forest  to  forest ;  bat  then  the  £utfafiil 
Annita's  streng^  failed  her,  and  they  had  hardly  reaidied  the  shehff  if 
a  peasant's  cottage  when  she  died.  Garibaldi  was  inoonaolabk,  ssd  t 
was  the  fear  alone  of  compromising  his  generous  hoats  which  induceJUB 
to  continue  his  flight. 

During  thirty-five  days^  which  he  occupied  in  reaching  Porto  VeDon^ 
on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula,  the  escapes  he  ran  were  most  extra- 
ordinary. His  followers  were  not  so  fortunate :  Ugo  Beesi,  chapUa  te 
the  legion,  was  taken  by  the  Austrians  and  shot  at  j  Bologna,  while  tt 
impenetrable  mystery  still  hangs  over  the  hie  of  Cieerovacehio.  Othoi 
perished  in  the  forests,  shot  down  like  wild  animals,  and  lefit  as  prej  for 
the  wolves.  But  ev^i  on  reaching  his'  £Eitherland,  Grariboldi  was  allo««l 
BO  rest :  rumours  were  rife  about  fresh  conspiradkes  Ibrmed  hf  ^ 
red  republicans,  in  which  it  was  supposed  that  Garibaldi,  owisg  ^ 
bis  recent  connexion  with  Mazzini,  was  implicated,  and  he  was  requeued 
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to  quit  the  country.  After  taking  farewell  of  his  children,  whom  he  left 
with  his  mother  at  Nice,  he  unraurmuringly  took  up  his  wanderer's  staff 
again,  and  we  presently  find  him  at  New  York,  engaged  in  candle- 
making,  and  solving  intricate  mathematical  prohlems  as  he  hends  oyer 
the  seething  tallow.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Peru,  where  he  received  a 
brilliant  reception  from  his  compatriots,  and  finally  accepted  the  com* 
mand  of  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  China  trade.  Little  is  known,  how- 
ever, of  his  movements  till  he  returned  to  Genoa,  in  1854,  as  commander 
of  a  small  hark.  Here  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  existing  form  of 
government,  for  he  had  ever  a  strong  partiality  for  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  took  command  of  a  small  steamer  plying  between  Nice  and  Mar- 
seilles. In  this  peaceful  avocation  he  saved  enough  money  to  purchase 
a  small  estate  in  the  island  of  Capraja,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own 
hands,  while  taking  an  active  part  in  the  labours  of  the  National  Society, 
and  waiting  patiently  for  the  hour  of  deliverance  for  Italy  to  sound. 

When  Napoleon  determined  on  the  war  with  Austria,  Garibaldi  wag 
as  much  deceived  by  him  as  we  were.  He  fully  believed  in  the  truth 
of  the  idea,  and  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  good  cause.  The 
Sardinian  government  authorised  the  enrolment  of  volunteers,  and  no 
one  but  Garibaldi  could  take  the  command  of  them.  But  so  great  was 
the  opposition,  even  at  that  time,  offered  him,  and  the  mass  of  calunuues 
spread,  that  Count  Cavour  hesitated  some  time  ere  gazetting  him. 

The  new  corps  received  the  name  of  Chasseurs  of  the  Alps,  and  re- 
cruits flocked  in  from  every  part  of  Italy.  So  soon  as  hostilities  com- 
menced. Garibaldi  left  Turin  at  the  head  of  nearly  four  thousand  men, 
who,  although  many  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger,  were  animated 
with  the  best  spirit.  Cleverly  outflanking  the  Austrians,  Garibaldi 
marched  on  Yarese,  where  Urban  hoped  to  catch  him  napping.  But 
the  guerillero,  leaving  two  hundred  of  his  men  to  help  the  townsmen  in 
keeping  the  Austrians  at  bay,  marched  round  them  and  attacked  them 
on  the  rear  and  flank.     The  Austrians  broke,  and  fled. 

The  partisan  chief  was,  in  reality,  an  object  of  the  gravest  terror  to 
the  Tedeschi.  To  the  soldiers  his  mere  name  caused  an  invincible 
horror :  he  was  declared  to  be  invulnerable ;  and  some  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  bullets  flattened  on  his  forehead.  These  marvels  attributed 
to  the  hero  of  independence  caused  one  day  such  a  panic  among  a  re- 
connoitring party  of  Austrians,  that  the  soldiers  returned  home  panting, 
many  of  them  having  thrown  away  their  arms  in  flying  from  a  phantom, 
for  no  danger  menaced  them. 

The  Austrians  suffered  another  sharp  defeat  at  San  Fermo,  after  fight- 
ing for  eight  hours,  and  the  road  to  Como  lay  open  to  the  patriot.  An 
Italian  committee  was  established  in  the  town,  and  it  became  General 
Garibaldi's  head-quarters.  While  here,  many  of  the  French  newspaper 
correspondents  visited  the  general,  for  the  purpose  of  making  copy,  and 
we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from  M.  Leonce  Dupont,  one  of  the 
liveliest  of  them,  who  gives  us  the  following  account  of  Garibaldi's  per- 
sonal appearance : 

I  was  introduced  in  my  tiun.  I  experienced  some  emotion  in  passing  the 
tiireshold  of  a  room  in  which  was  a  man  whose  adventurous  intrepidity  had 
gained  such  a  brilliant  roiown.  At  Paris  he  is  endowed  with  legendary  pro- 
Bortiona^  and  regarded  as  a  species  of  ScbamjL  Every  one  dresses  him  after 
nis  own  fashion ;  and  of  all  the  costumes  I  have  seen,  there  are  few  which  have 
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not  a  relationship  to  a  Calabrian  brigancL  A  felt  bat  and  feiodons  connieiutDtt 
embedded  in  a  mass  of  dishevelled  hair,  a  blonse,  and  lai^  waist-belt  adonied 
with  a  dozen  caTalry  pistols,  a  naked  sabre  in  his  hand ;  anch  is  the  personage  of 
the  legend.  He  majr  have  appeared  in  tbis  condition  ten  years  ago,  under  tiie 
walls  of  Ex>me,  but  times  have  changed,  and  Garibaldi  with  theuL  The  mm  is 
small,  delicate,  and  nervous,  but  his  small  grey  eye  flashes  like  polished  steeL 
His  hair  is  cut  quite  short,  and  though  he  wears  his  beard,  it  is  exacthlike 
hundreds  we  may  see  every  day  in  Paris,  were  it  not  that  it  is  begimm^to 
turn  slightly  grey. 

"  I  know  not  if  he  is  cruel,  but  he  has  a  very  kind  Toice.  He  is  so  far 
civilised,  that  he  wears  eye-glasses,  owing  to  his  short  sif  ht.  He  appears  lobe 
about  forty,  but  in  reality  is  fifty -three.  He  is  dressea  like  all  the  Sanhnim 
generals,  m  a  blue  tunic,  with  silver  lace  on  the  collar  and  cuffs.  When  I 
entered,  he  made  me  sit  down  by  his  side,  and  began  by  offering  me  his  band. 
Then,  he  addressed  some  very  polite  remarks  to  me  in  tne  bestFrench  I  Lire 
heard  since  crossing  the  Alps.  I  thanked  him  for  granting  me  an  intenrieir, 
when  he  had  so  many  more  important  matters  to  attend  to,  and  ahso  told  him  of 
the  idea  people  who  had  not  seen  him  formed  of  him.  He  gave  the  ghost  of  t 
smile,  and  seemed  to  care  very  little  what  was  thought  about  him. 

"  If  you  would  like  to  follow  my  column,"  he  said,  **  I  will  give  jou  tite 
means ;"  and  he  drew  up  a  safe-conduct,  to  which  he  put  his  signature,  and  tbe 
seal  of  his  staff.  "  With  that,"  he  added,  "  you  can  march  with  us  daj  and 
night,  exchange  shots  with  the  Austrians,  and  write  to  your  jonmal  the  boMs 
of  our  deeds  and  your  own." 

There  is  an  exquisite  touch  of  satire  about  the  general's  offer,  which 
the  Frenchman,  full  as  usual  of  his  self-importance,  does  not  appear  to 
have  noticed. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  affection  his  followers  displayed  for  Gari- 
baldi, though  he  was  inexorably  stern.  Thus,  M.  Am^d^e  Achard  teb 
us  that  his  officers  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  pardon  of 
a  volunteer  whom  ho  had  condemned  to  be  shot  for  stealing  a  liog 
scarcely  worth  three  francs. 

The  victory  at  San  Fermo  caused  Victor  Emmanuel  to  see  in  the 
guerillero  an  eminent  tactician,  and  it  was  for  a  moment  hoped  that  he 
would  be  summoned  to  take  a  more  important  part  in  the  campaign  than 
he  had  hitherto  done.  But  Louis  Napoleon  could  brook  no  rival  near  his 
throne ;  he  had  been  saved  by  an  inspiration  of  Macmahon  at  Magenta, 
and  it  would  not  do  to  allow  Garibaldi  to  grow  too  great,  lest  he  might 
eventually  become  troublesome,  when  the  results  of  the  *'  idea  "  weieto 
be  claimed.  As  it  was,  his  force  had  swelled  to  very  decent  proportions; 
he  had  under  his  command  eight  thousand  men,  formed  into  tiuee 
infantry  regiments,  two  hundred  and  fifty  guides,  and  two  bundled 
carabiniers.  His  artillery  consisted  of  fourteen  light  guns,  of  which  his 
volunteers  had  taken  six  in  action  before  they  could  be  spiked  by  the 
Austrians.  Nor  was  Garibaldi  idle  while  remaining  at  Como :  he  sent 
his  troops  to  drive  Urban's  force  beyond  Monza,  and  occupied  himself  in 
coasting  the  Lago  Maggiore  with  the  four  Austrian  steamers  he  hid 
captured,  and  lifted  the  treasury  at  the  various  customs  ports. 

On  the  8th  of  June  he  made  a  forward  move,  and  occupied  Bergamo, 
which  town  the  Austrians  evacuated  on  the  previous  night.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Milan,  and  had  a  private  interview  with  Victor  Emmanod, 
the  purpose  of  which  has  hitherto  remained  a  secret.  On  his  return  to 
Bergamo,  hearing  that  fifteen  hundred  Austrians  were  advancing  bm 
Brescia,  he  sent  a  small  detachment  to  meet  them,  and  compelled  thw 
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retreat  On  June  15,  Garibaldi  advanced  on  Lonato>  and  his  oflloeis 
organised  free  corps  in  the  Valteline,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  AustrianSy^ 
who  fancied  that  he  was  about  to  invade  the  Tyrol.  He  then  suddenly 
poured  down  on  Brescia,  after  defeating  the  Austrians  ag^in  at  Castene- 
dolo.  Hardly  had  he  occupied  that  town,  however,  than  he  heard  that  a 
heavy  column  of  the  enemy  was  marching  against  him.  He  advanced 
with  two  regiments  to  meet  them,  but  was  led  into  a  trap  by  some 
peasants,  of  whom  he  asked  information  as  to  the  Austrians'  movements. 
On  their  saying  they  had  seen  nothing  of  the  Tedeschi,  he  sent  back  one 
of  his  regiments,  but  had  scarcely  mounted  the  heights  with  his  small 
force  than  he  was  enveloped  by  the  Austrian  cavalry.  Sending  off  in  all 
haste  to  General  Cialdini  for  reinforcements,  he  held  his  ground  with  his 
usual  bravery.  For  a  moment  it  was  thought  that  the  general  was 
killed,  for  his  horse  fell  with  three  bullets  in  its  body,  but  he  was  up 
again  in  a  moment.  When  the  reinforcements  arrived,  the  Austrians 
were  compelled  to  retire,  and  Garibaldi  held  his  ground. 

Anxious  to  reproduce  every  trait  which  will  throw  light  on  the  true 
character  of  the  hero  of  Italy,  we  will  quote  here  from  M.  Edmond 
Texier,  of  the  Steele^  who  repeats  what  was  told  him  by  one  of  the 
volunteers : 

We  all  adore  our  chief,  though  he  speaks  rarely,  and  is  most  incommunicative. 
So  soon  as  we  see  him  we  look  at  his  cap ;  if  it  is  on  the  back  of  his  head  it  is  a 
sign  that  he  is  satisfied ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  conceals  his  face  and  the  peak  is 
over  his  nose,  the  situation  is  grave— we  may  expect  something  serious,  and  we 
get  ready  our  arms.  These  two  signs  never  fail  m  their  eifect.  The  other  day, 
on  our  arrival  at  Bergamo,  the  cap  was  further  back  than  ever.  The  telegraph 
had  informed  us  of  the  arrival  by  railw^of  1500  Austrians,  who  were  coming 
to  Bergamo,  unaware  of  our  presence.  We  ambuscaded  round  the  station;  the 
telegraph  announced  that  the  enemy  had  reached  the  last  station  but  one ;  our 
heart;s  heat  with  impatience  and  joy,  minutes  succeeded  minutes,  but  nothing 
came.  The  Austrians  had  gone  back  at  full  speed  when  they  heard  of  our  pre- 
sence. Sudden  change  of  the  cap's  position — for  nearly  two  days  we  were 
xmable  to  see  even  the  tip  of  his  nose.  This  devil  of  a  man  exercises  such  in- 
fluence that  I  saw  him  in  an  action  send  citizens  under  fire,  whom  he  gave  the 
muskets  of  his  wounded  soldiers,  and  they  behaved  most  courageously.  Ever 
between  the  two  lines  of  sharpshooters,  it  is  a  miracle  that  he  has  not  yet  been 
wounded ;  the  peasants  believe  him  bullet  proof.  I  should  never  end  if  I  tried 
to  describe  all  the  heroism  of  Garibaldi's  small  army,  its  fabulous  marches,  its 
surprises  and  combats.  At  Laveno,  for  instance,  the  Italians  tore  muskets  from 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians  through  the  embrasures.  On  opening  the  campaign 
Garibaldi  much  wanted  some  guns;  but,  unable  to  procure  them  from  the  War 
Ministry,  he  took  four  from  the  Austrians.  For  a  long  time  Garibaldi  has 
given  up  the  use  of  artillery ;  he  only  fights  with  the  bayonet ;  the  cannon  re- 
main with  the  baggage,  and  he  would  gladly  exchange  them  for  the  Minii^  rifles 
he  is  so  anxiously  expecting.  One  of  Garibaldi's  best  shots  is  an  Englishman 
of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who,  armed  with  an  excellent  Lancaster  rifle  and  a 
telescope,  appears  to  chase  the  Tyrolese.  This  eccentric  person  was  asked  the 
other  dtay  if  he  had  joined  the  volunteers  to  establish  Italian  independence,  or 
simply  for  the  pleasure  of  the  chase.  '*  I  am  very  much  attached  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy,"  he  coolly  replied,  "but  I  am  also  fond  of  shooting." 

By  this  time  Louis  Napoleon  had  enough  of  glory ;  Solferino  had  been 
fougnt  with  no  dishonour  to  the  Austrians,  and  the  French  saw  before 
them  a  wearisome  winter  campaign,  occupied  with  parallels  and  trenches, 
of  which  they  had  enjoyed  quite  sufiicient  before  Sebastopol.     Louis 
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Napokon  had  cleverl j  made  a  oatspaw  of  KoHath,  wlMxn  ke  had  unw 
moned  from  Loadon,  not  with  the  slightest  tntentton  of  ref^atutisiiiaB; 
HoDgarj,  bat  to  pro^e  to  Francis  Joseph  that  he  shmmed  no  metui  to 
get  the  best  of  him.  Nor  were  the  Anstriana  sony  to  see  the  wir  ter- 
minate, for  the  enormous  robberies  oomnutted  in  the  commiasaiiat  depot- 
ment  had  left  Verona  unprovisioned,  and  there  was  a  <doabt  whete 
Fesdiiera  oould  hold  out  any  length  of  time  against  the  combined  tttad: 
by  land  and  water. 

While  the  armistice  of  Yillafranca  was  beings  signed.  Garibaldi  hsd 
adTanced  at  far  as  Tiamo,  and  was  about  to  seize  the  Lago  di  Grarda  vd 
intercept  the  Austrian  communication  between  the  Tyrol  and  VeraUi 
Sevetal  sharp  actions  had  already  taken  place  around  Bomico,  and  tke 
enemy  had  been  driren  back  on  the  Stelvio  pass.     I>imDg  the  aimiitiav 
Ghuribaldi  retired  to  Como,  and  our  readers  will  piobsihly  remember  tk 
graphic  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  him  there  by  an  '^  Australian  Colonii^" 
which  appeared  last  year  in  the  oohmms  of  the  Tumes,     So  soon  as  the 
preliminaries  of  the  peace  were  decided  on,  XjlaribsJdi  handed  iniiifie- 
signation,  which  Victor  Emmanuel  would  not  accept.     He  Aea&n 
decided  on  carrying  on  the  war  in  his  own  manner^  and  adrisedtiie 
Italians  to  arm  and  form  an  army  capable  of  laying^  down  its  own  cona- 
tions.    The  Chasseurs  of  the  Alps  were  raised  to  a  strength  of  twehe 
thousand,  their  head-quarters  being  at  Como  and  Brescia.     On  Jaly  IS, 
Garibaldi  issued  the  following  general  order  in  confiroaation  of  hisfieMB 

''Whatever  may  be  the  process  of  political  events  under  existing  cinniiD- 
stances,  the  Italiaiis  must  neither  lay  down  their  arms,  .nor  feel  discounged 
with  the  contrary.  They  must  hurry  mto  the  ranks^  and  testify  to  Eun^  w^ 
led  bjr  the  valiant  Yictor  Emmanuel,  they  are  ready  henceforward  to  meet  tk 
Ticissitudes  of  war^  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be. 

''Gaktrat.t>i^  GeMirdf 

But  the  general's  impatience  was  once  more  aroused  by  the  nunoon 
which  transpired  of  the  first  conference  held  at  Zurich ;  the  turn  tbey 
took  rendermg  his  presence  useless  with  the  army.  Gaxibaidi  atkeltti 
unlimited  leave,  but  was  again  refused.  Still,  in  the  {kseaent  a^eci  d 
a£GEdr8,  such  a  man  became  an  embasrassment.  Garibaldi  continotd  ti 
desire  the  liberation  of  Italy,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  was  no  loogw  fne 
to  second  him.  The  Sardinian  goremment,  howeTer,  wished  to  letUB 
his  services;  and  it  was  proposed  to  give  him  the  command  of  flie  Tioaa 
army,  which  Ulloa  had  resigned.  Various  combinations^  niysteriooi  ftr 
the  present,  however,  were  made,  and  Garibaldi  was  gpwnted  leave.  ^M 
he  Uiought  of  the  intrigues  will  be  best  seen  from  his  general  erder: 

"  Mt  Combades  in  Aems  ! — ^I  am  obliged  to  retire  at  present  firom  &e 
service,  and  General  Pomaretti  has  been  selected  bv  his  majesty  to  coamaiuitke 
brigade.  I  trust,  while  hrave  in  action,  you  will  oe  disciplined,  and  stnre  to 
acquire  under  arms  the  skill  which  will  allow  you  to  ta^e  your  proper  ml^ 
when  opposed  to  the  enemies  of  our  country.  ««  Gabjbaiw. 

"  Bergamo,  Aug.  11, 1659.*' 

If  anything  could  console  Garibaldi  for  his  disappointed  hopes,  it  wooU 
have  been  the  rapturous  reception  he  met  with  in  all  the  cndes  he  visitei 
At  Bologna  he  spent  several  hours  at  the  tomb  of  Ugo  Bassii  and  AflB 
proceeded  to  help  General  Fanti  in  organising  the  army  of  CeatiallUl^ 
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which  amounted  to  thhiy  thousand  men.  At  Rayenna  he  puhHely  ex* 
phuned  Im  future  policy,  aad  proposed  the  subscription  for  the  nullion 
muskets.  His  idea  was  at  once  understood,  and  subscriptions  poured  in 
from  all  quarters.  Upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  volunteers  were  also 
enrolled,  and  it  was  a  public  secret  that  the  general  proposed  ere  long  to 
invade  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

From  Central  Italy  Garibaldi  proceeded  to  Turin,  where  his  reception 
was  equally  flattering.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  he  had  another 
interview  with  Victor  Emmanuel,  but  the  secret  has  been  carefully  kept 
as  to  the  subject  discussed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  king  did 
all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  Garibaldi  from  any  aggressive  movement,  to 
which  the  general  would  not  consent.  On  the  contrary,  the  Sardinians 
themselves  were  beginning  to  grow  very  impatient,  for  it  was  suspected 
that  the  king  obeyed  foreign  influences,  and  Italy  was  weary  of  vassalage. 
Great  was  the  agitation,  therefore,  when  it  was  suddenly  announced  soon 
after  that  General  Garibaldi  had  given  in  his  resignation  as  general  of  the 
army  of  Central  Italy,  and  that  Victor  Emmanuel  had  accepted  it.  The 
proclamation  our  hero  issued  on  the  occasion  was  couched  in  the  following 
terms: 

"To  THE  ItATJANS. 

"  As  underhand  intrigues  continually  check  the  liberty  of  action  inherent  in 
the  rank  I  hold  in  the  army  of  Central  Italy,  and  which  I  employed  to  try  and 
attain  that  object  which  every  good  Italian  proposes  to  himself,  I  am  leaving 
the  military  service  for  the  wesent. 

"  On  the  day  that  Victor  Emmanuel  once  again  summons  his  soldiers  to  arms 
for  the  redemption  cC  the  oouutry,  I  shall  be  again  hj  the  side  of  my  brave  com- 
panions. Tke  vuserable  snd  ermfty  policy  which  tar  a  moment  troubles  the 
majestic  progress  of  our  affairs,  must  persuade  us  that  it  is  our  doty  to  assemblfi 
around  the  brave  and  legal  soldier  of  indenendence,  who  is  iac{q)abLe  of  reooiling 
from  his  sublime  and  generous  path,  ana  that  we  should  prenare,  at  presexu 
more  than  ever,  gold  and  iron  to  receive  those  who  would  gladly  plunge  us 
again  in  the  horrors  of  the  past. 

"  Joseph  Gabibaj<i)I. 

«JW(»,18M^<w.,  1859.*' 

At  Bologna,  the  dissatisfaction  produced  by  the  policy  of  Count  Cavour 
was  so  decided,  that  a  manifestation  was  even  attempted  which  Garibaldi's 
friends  wisely  suppressed,  as  it  would  have  given  a  triumph  to  the  Abso- 
lutist party.  The  Tuscan  government,  compelled  to  accept  his  resigna- 
tion, announced  it  to  the  public  in  a  most  complimentary  general  order, 
in  which  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  honoraxy  rank. 

After  remaining  a  short  period  at  Nice  with  his  family,  Garibaldi  pro- 
ceeded to  Geno%  with  the  intention  of  settling  once  more  on  his  island- 
fiurm  of  Capraja.  From  this  he  was,  however,  dissuaded,  and  he  remained 
on  the  continent.  Lest  his  motives  in  retiring  from  the  service  might  be 
misinterpreted,  he  issued  a  spirited  proclamation  to  the  Italians,  in  which 
he  urged  them  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had  secured  the 
independence  of  their  country.  In  conclusion  he  said,  *^  Fellow-citizens, 
not  a  man  among  you  must  hesitate  to  put  his  mite  to  the  national  sub- 
seription — not  one  must  n^lect  to  have  his  musket  in  readiness,  in  order 
to  obtain — perhaps  to-morrow — by  force  what  they  hesitate  to  give  us  to- 
day in  justice."  At  this  time  his  enemies — and  their  name  was  legion 
-—were  striving  zealoiisly  to  render  the  fiuhscription  for  the  muskets  sdboc* 
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tiye ;  but  the  general  put  the  nation  on  their  guard  against  theintrigoei 
in  the  public  papers.  Towards  the  end  of  December,  last  year,  he  was 
requested  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Nazione  AmuUa^  but  wis  m* 
duced  to  decline  the  offer,  alleging  his  motives  in  the  following  prodsma- 
tion,  which  we  quote,  as  proving  that  he  never  to  the  latest  moment 
swerved  from  the  path  he  had  laid  down  for  himself: 

"  To  THE  Italians. 

• 

"  Smnrooned  by  some  of  my  friends  to  attempt  the  character  of  conciliator, 
amid  the  factions  of  the  liberal  Italian  party,  I  was  invited  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  a  society  called  the  *  Armed  Nation.* 

"  But,  as  the  armed  Italian  nation  is  a  fact  which  terrifies  all  that  is  disloral, 
corrupting,  and  tyrannical,  both  within  and  without  Italy,  the  crowd  of  DKkten 
Jesuits  has  been  alarmed,  and  shouted  '  Anathema !' 

"  The  government  of  the  Rk  Galantuomo  has  been  iroportnned  by  the  alarm- 
ists, and  in  order  not  to  compromise  it,  I  have  decided  on  giving  up  the  oice 
with  which  I  was  honoured. 

"  In  perfect  agreement  with  all  the  members,  I  therefore  declare  the  socie^ 
of  the  '  Armed  Nation'  dissolved, and  invite  every  Italian  who  loves  his  oountij 
to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  the  million  muskets. 

'*  If,  with  the  aid  of  a  million  guns,  Italy,  in  the  presence  of  the  stranger,  is 
unable  to  arm  a  million  soldiers,  we  should  have  to  despair  of  humanity.  Let 
Italy  arm,  and  she  will  be  free. 

*'  6.  GASIBilDL 

"  Tunn,  14M  Jan.,  1860." 

There  were  many  signs  of  coming  hostilities  for  those  who  could  read 
aright.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  workmen  of  Milan,  Garibaldi  told 
them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness.  Even  the  Ost  Deutsche  Posk 
was  compelled  to  allow,  '*  We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  dsngen 
V'bich  are  preparing  for  Austria  in  Italy.  The  popularity  and  iode- 
faiigable  activity  of  Garibaldi  seem  called  on  to  render  further  services." 
The  correspondence  from  Italy  in  our  leading  papers  will  show  that  the 
descent  on  Sicily  was  being  carefully  revolved  in  the  g^eneral's  miad, 
though  we  doubt  whether  it  would  have  been  so  promptly  undertaken 
had  it  not  been  for  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France.  It  seems  as  if 
Graribaldi  were  desirous  of  obtaining  his  favourite  monarch  compensatbii 
elsewBere  for  the  loss  he  had  endured. 

The  events  connected  with  the  landing  at  Marsala,  and  the  march  on 
Palermo,  will  be  too  fresh  in  the  mind  of  our  readers  to  need  narrating 
here.  There  cannot  be  an  Englishman  whose  pulse  has  not  throbbed 
while  reading  those  splendid  letters,  descriptive  of  the  hero's  progiesB 
from  victory  to  victory,  so  vividly  chronicled  for  us  in  the  broadsh^  d 
the  Times,  The  man  whom  the  official  journal  of  Naples  branded  ts  a 
brigand  but  a  short  month  ago,  is  now  christened  '*  his  Excellency,''  and 
is  placed  on  equal  terms  with  the  legitimate  ruler  of  a  kingdom.  Bat 
that  is  the  very  thing  which  causes  us  apprehension,  for  diplomacy  is 
now  prepared  to  intervene,  and  bitter  experience  teaches  us  what  the 
result  will  possibly  be. 

As  for  the  general  execration  bestowed  on  the  young  King  of  Na^e% 
we  do  not  join  in  it  so  readily,  for  we  remember  that  the  nation  whki 
is  now  horror-stricken  at  the  bombardment  of  Palermo,  was  very  ready 
to  condone  the  massacre  of  the  Deux  Decembre,  and  send  its  troops  to 
fight,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  the  soldiers  who  had  perpetrated  that 
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atrocity — nay,  worse,  allow  our  generals  of  unsullied  honour  to  stand  on 
equal  terms  with  Canrobert,  the  man  who  executed  the  fell  orders  of  the 
president.  Still,  we  do  not  object  at  all  to  the  marked  aversion  all  the 
crowned  heads  are  displaying  towards  Bombino — because  he  has  been 
unsuccessful — ^and  Lord  Palmerston  desetves  all  credit  for  the  words  he 
uttered  in  the  House,  though  they  might  have  been  expressed  in  better 
English:  ''It  is  the  fault  and  fortune  of  governments  like  those  of 
Rome  and  Naples,  when,  by  the  cruelties  and  atrocities  committed 
under  their  authority,  their  subjects  have  been  driven  to  desperation  and 
have  revolted,  that  they  appeal  to  all  friendly  powers  for  assistance 
to  remove  the  men  who  are  the  authors  and  instigators  of  the  revo- 
lution. Those  governments  forget  that  they  themselves  are  the  real 
and  original  authors  and  instigators  of  those  revolutionary  movements, 
and  if  their  prayer  were  granted,  and  steps  taken  to  accomplish  the  object 
they  desired,  unless,  which  is  very  unlikely,  they  were  prepared  to  alter 
their  own  courses,  the  firsts  most  effectual,  and  only  necessary  step  would 
be  their  own  removal."  In  these  sentiments  we  fully  coincide,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  our  government  will  act  up  to  them ;  but  then,  we 
awkwardly  remember  that,  but  a  week  prior  to  uttering  these  honourable 
remarks,  Lord  Palmerston  made  a  most  chivalrous  speech  in  defence  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  which  he  allowed  to  be  strangled  without  holding  out 
a  hand,  or  even  shedding  a  tear  over  the  poor  defunct.  All  parties  are 
in  this  instance  unanimous  :  Bombino  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  clumsy  attempts  to  maintain  despotism,  and  he  can  follow, 
for  aught  we  care,  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  Dionysius  the  younger, 
and  keep  a  school,  though,  from  what  we  know  of  Bourbon  education, 
we  are  afraid  that  even  such  a  scanty  resource  will  fail  him.  Louis 
Napoleon  has  spoken  out  with  equal  decision  about  throwing  the  King 
of  Naples  overboard,  as  the  Jonah  wjio  brings  despotism  into  discredit ; 
and  in  this  case  we  are  inclined  to  credit  him,  for  the  removal  of  the 
king  will  probably  prove  advantageous  to  his  own  little  schemes. 

But,  while  we  agree  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  tyrant  to  go  his 
own  road  to  destruction,  we  equally  demand  that  no  interference  should 
be  made  with  Garibaldi's  progress,  for,  if  he  be  left  alone,  he  can  settle 
the  Italian  question  in  a  simple  and  natural  way.  From  Naples  to  Rome 
would  be  but  a  step,  and  if  the  guerillero  again  set  out  for  Venice,  as  in 
1849,  it  would  be  with  very  different  chances  of  success.  Italy  once 
united  under  the  sceptre  of  Victor  Emmanuel  would  be  really  free,  and 
could  resist  French  pressure.  This  would  be  so  advantageous  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  that  we  fear  Louis  Napoleon  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  consummation,  for,  in  that  case,  the  war  of  1859  would 
really  have  been  fought  for  an  idea,  and  he  would  have  spoken  the  truth 
in  spite  of  himself.  As  you  cannot  stay  a  lion's  appetite  with  a  mutton- 
chop,  neither  will  a  Napoleon  be  satisfied  with  such  a  territory  as  Savoy 
while  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is  going  a  begging. 

We  doubt  whether  even  Mr.  Bright,  the  last  new  friend  of  a  despot, 
would  venture  to  deny  that  for  months  Muratist  intrigues  have  been  going 
on  in  Naples  with  various  chances  of  success.  As  a  feather  will  show 
.which  way  the  wind  blows,  so  we  now  have  suspicious  rumours  of  a  con- 
stitution, based  on  the  French  model,  being  given  the  Neapolitans.  They 
ask  for  llie  bread  of  freedom,  and  they  are  offered  the  stone  of  despotism, 
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which,  though  hidden  beDeath  yelTet,  is  as*  giihdiiip  as  the  whcd  o£  a 
JiiggetD«ut*s  car.  But  a  French  constitutioD  is,  fortunately,,  a  speoaltjr 
d  l£e  Bonaparte  bmily;  it  is  a  seeptre  whieh.  would  pierce  the  kandoiF 
any  other  man  that  tries  to  wield  it.  In  any  ease^  the  inspiraftiaawoidd 
hail  from  PlEuris,  and  the  result  would  be  the  moral  ^sacmameni  e(  Str* 
dinia,  who,  powerless  to  do  good,  would  gradvially  be  forced  down  the 
incline,  and  become  the  obedient  puppet  of  which  L«oiiis  Napoleon  wonU 
puU  the  wires. 

And  this  consummation  is  not  so  far  off,  unless  Boig^laod  en0i|;etia% 
interCere.  The  object  of  the  diplomatic  intenrentioo^  we  are  told,  i%  in 
the  event  of  the  king  running  from  Naples^  to  protoet  die  konooiaUe 
citizens  from  the  atrocities  which  the  laaaroni  and  the  merceBoaii 
would  be  sure  to  commence.  But  such  protection  iriTolyes  thr  presentt 
of  troops,  and  who  so  willing  to  ofifer  such  assistance  as  the  Fren^?  Us 
woik  would,  in  that  case,  be  more  than  half  done;  the  NeapiditeDswcdU 
be  invited  to  decide  their  own  fate  by  universal  soi&a^;^  and  we  know 
by  this  time  to  what  that  leads..  Louis  Napoleon  Warned  iin  vabe  d 
that  weapon  in  1848,  to  hold  in  terrorem  over  tke  respectable  daan^ 
and  we  may  predict  what  the  result  woald  be  in  Naples.  Those  a^^ 
who  so  eminently  performed  their  dirty  work  in  SaiFoj  would  Be  htkoie 
on  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  a  lavish  expenditure  of  fere-frane  paeees  ikhU 
not  weigh  in  the  balance  against  the  poasessioBi  of  the  soeereigu  povff 
over  Italy. 

Are  our  ministera  prepared  to  prevent  maA  a  state  o£  ^ingi  b^ak 
once  sending  a  sufficient  fbree  into  the  Mffditfirraariwi  wady,  at  any 
zate^  to  undertake  half  the  diplomatic  busine»?  We  fear  not,  whin  le 
call  to  miad  the  barren  protest  against  the  anaeacataon  of  Saifoy  wliiflk 
Lord  John  Russell  offered,  and  which,  terrified  by  hie  owa  audaeiijt^ 
speedily  swallowed  again,  hoping  it  might  have  been.  cnreiheanL  Tk 
moment  is  a  critical  one :  the  future  d^tiny  of  Italy  is  on  dae  pcini  of 
solution,  and  it  depends  on  ourselves  whether  it  prove  a  ^aarantet  fivthe 
tranquillity  of  Eurc^e,  or  the  ^al  cause  of  a  genial  eonflagiatioii. 

Of  course  we  ehsJl  be  accused  (as  we  so  frequently  have  beoa  \j  ds 
hired  agents  of  Niupoleon)  of  exaggerating  purposel^y  and  deo^  our 
utmost  to  stir  up  ill  blood  between  two  great  nations,,  wfaida  only  need  ti 
know  each  other  more  th<Houghly  to  be  amazed  at  the  possibili^  of  ^ 
sensiou.  Our  reply  is,  that  we  are  English  before  all  t  we  are  as  amioDS 
as  any  one  can  be  to  see  the  Anglo-French  alliance  rendered  permawik 
and  satisfactory,  but  we  do  not  wish  peace  to  be  purchased  by  the  sab* 
version  of  the  traditional  policy  oi  our  country.  This  new  doetnnerf 
natural  frontiers,  however,  is  one  which  overthrows  the  fasdanee  of  posff, 
and  leads  constantly  to  misunderstandings,  for  no  one  can  say  where  it 
may  end,  and  the  nrst  Napoleon  wished  to  embrace  all  Europe  in  tke 
natural  frontiers  of  France.  The  present  emperor^s  policy  has  lat^ 
seemed  to  be  verging  in  the  same  unhappy  direction,  and  it  is  time  for 
England  to  speak  her  mind  out  once  and  for  all.  By  (^ponog  a  bold 
front,  Louis  Napoleon  might  be  induced  to  recondder  his  pdicy,  bat  if 
we  limit  our  interference  to  useless  protests,  he  will  end  by  de^piong  ofl» 
and  what  the  result  will  be  we  need  not  stop  to  discuss. 

In  the  present  case  there  is,  fortunately,  no  occasion  for  even  a  dIfE^ 
gence  of  opinion  with  France.    Let  ns  take  the  eaqtesof  at  1^  wofd:  be 
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is  anxiaus  to  stop  a  lamentable  effiision  of  blood,  and  we  are,  assuredly, 
actuated  by  the  same  feelings.  Let  us  not  confine  our  sympathy  to 
word%  but,  by  undertaking  a  joint  occupation,  give  those  of  Uie  Nea- 
politans who  are  not  so  enamoured  of  a  French  constitution  as  others 
appear  to  be,  an  opportunity  for  expressing  their  deliberate  and  honest 
opinion.  If,  however,  we  neglect  to  make  our  preparations,  we  may  feel 
assured  that  French  troops  will  occupy  Naples,  and  then  i^rewell  to  any 
hope  of  Italian  independence. 

Still,  we  hold  that  it  would  be  in  every  respect  better  to  allow  Gaii- 
baldi  to  accomplish  his  mission  without  any  diplomatic  interferences 
With  a  chief  so  energetic  and  so  stern,  there  is  no  fear  of  anarchy 
getting  ike  upper  hand,,  and  if  Uie  people  of  Naples  have  a  chance  of 
rising,  they  will  hold  the  ruffianly  soldatesque  and  their  partisans  in 
check.  At  the  same  time,  we  consider  that  a  French  intervention  would 
lead  to  the  very  excesses  it  is  intended  to  prevent^  for  the  Italian  patriots 
who  are  now  peady  to  assume  the  helm  of  afBcurs  would  remain  in  the 
background  if  they  knew  that  tha  French  would  land  to  '^  si^pport  order," 
and  the  populace,  left,  without  leaders^  would  give  way  to  atrocities,  whidi 
are  only  the  natival  sequence  of  the  tyranny  under  which  they  have  been 
trampled  for  eleven  years,  which  must  have  appeared  ta  them,  so  many 
centuries. 

It  wouid  be  truly  a  pitiable  thing  if  Garibaldi  had  unconsciously  been 
doing  Napoleon's  evil  work  in  Sicily,  but  we  confess  to  a  distrust  of  the 
French  statement  that  non-intervention  is  only  pTrovisumaUy  granted  as 
regards  Sicily.  This  seems  to  show  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  quite  pre- 
pared for  eventualities  at  Nicies,  and  we  appeaa*  to  be  all  in  the  back- 
ground as  regards  our  preparations.  It  would  be  better  for  us,  then,  to 
accept  the  pestilent  ^^  nationality "  theory  at  once,  and  let  it  be  carried 
out  to  its  fiUlest  extent.  According  to  it  no  fixeigner  his  ai  right  to  hold 
a  foot  of  ground  in  Italy :  then,  let  ttie:  French  troops  be  at  once  recalled 
&om  Home.  K  Francis  Joseph  will  not  voluntarily  resign  Venetia,  let 
him  hold  it  if  he  can  against  the  forces  Garibaldi  would  brii^  into  the 
£eld  within  six  months,  but  let  no  interference  be-  allowed.  The  Italiani 
only  ask  to  be  let  alone :  while  feeling  duly  grateful  to  Louis  Napoleon 
for  the  aid  he  offered  them  in  1859^  wey  now  consider  tibemselves  strong 
enough  to  walk  alone,  and  can  manage  their  own  affairs  without  any 
tutels^e.  In  this  way  we  think  that  matters  would  very  ^eedily  settle 
down;  the  Liberal  party  would  be  satisfied,  whUe  the  Conservatives 
would  be  only  too  glad  of  a  solution  which,  while  it  consolidated  Italy, 
would  deprive  Louis  Napoleon  for  ever  of  the  power  of  working  mischief 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Unfortunately,  diplomacy  must  have  the  last  word  in  such  matters  as 
the  settlement  of  European  questions,  and  in  that  England,  by  some  fata- 
lity, always  comes  off  second  best.  It  is  said  of  our  sailors  that  they  earn 
their  money  like  horses  and  spend  it  like  asses  :  in  the  same  way  it  may 
be  asserted  of  us,  as  a  nation,  that  we  win  advantages  in  the  field  ana 
throw  them  away  in  the  council -chamber.  Unless  we  are  very  careful, 
we  shall  be  chicaned  once  again  in  this  Neapolitan  business,  and  have 
nobody  to  blame  but  ourselves. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  result,  whether  Bombino  be  hurled  from  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  or  supported  on  it  by  foreign  bayonets  for  fear 
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of  the  consequences  to  despotism  his  overthrow  may  entail,  in  one  thing 
-we  may  all  agree,  and  that  is,  in  applauding^  the  g^eat  man  who  has 
never  swerved  in  his  endeavours  to  make  Italy  a  united  and  free  nation. 
Had  Garibaldi  been  less  disinterested  than  he  is,  he  mig^ht  now  be  hi^ 
on  the  list  of  general  officers  in  France,  and  the  marshal's  staff  might  be 
within  his  grasp;  but  he  is  not  the  man  to  truckle  to  a  despot,  whateTer 
glittering  rewards  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  offer.  Garibaldi  re- 
cognises but  one  master,  and  that  is  Victor  Emmanuel,  and,  by  his  un- 
swerving purpose,  he  has  rescued  that  master  from  a  position  which  was 
becoming  most  humiliating.  The  King  of  Sardinia  has  now  the  oppor* 
tunity  for  breaking  those  silken  trammels  which  Louis  Napoleon  has 
woven  round  the  independence  of  his  nation,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
he  will  take  advantage  of  it. 

Compare  the  two  liberators  of  Italy,  and  how  immeasurably  small 
Louis  Napoleon  appears  by  the  side  of  Garibaldi !  The  former  issoed 
pompous  proclamations,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  sig^ifying^  nothing ;  and 
what  became  of  his  boast  of  freeing  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.^ 
So  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  object  of  his  ambition,  he  deserted  the 
Italians,  and  the  condition  of  Yenetia  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  fiuth  io 
be  placed  in  his  promises.  He  accepted  pledges  m>m  Francis  Joseph, 
which  he  gave  that  monarch  an  opportunity  of  evading^ ;  but  what  did  he 
care  for  the  liberation  of  Italy  when  his  own  pui  pose  was  served  ?  Gari- 
baldi, on  the  other  hand,  has  never  boasted;  the  world  learns  with 
amazement  of  his  achievements  when  they  are  accomplished ;  he  scons 
any  promise  which  he  is  unable  to  perform,  and  he  advances  from  con- 
quest to  conquest  with  the  dignity  of  a  truly  g^at  man.  Both  men  have 
had  their  fair  share  of  calumny  in  their  time,  but  while  the  greater  portion 
has  adhered  to  the  character  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  left  ugly  patches 
upon  it.  Garibaldi  has  shaken  them  from  him,  and  stands  forth  now,wiih 
unstained  reputation,  as  the  Washington  of  Italy. 

Louis  Napoleon  may  go  down  amid  blood  and  smoke,  and  leave  a  name 
which  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  future  despots,  if  Providence  allow  soch 
to  emerge  henceforth;  hut  whatever  may  be  the  destiny  of  Garibaldi,  his 
name  will  be  et)shrined  in  the  page  of  history  as  that  of  an  ardent,  un- 
selfish patriot,  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
who,  when  his  work  was  accomplished,  retired  from  the  scene  of  his 
exploits  the  same  simple-minded  man,  whom  no  victory  could  intoncate, 
no  defeat  depress.    Such  instances  are  rare,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  to 
us  a  grateful  task  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  life  of  a  man  who  has  been 
traduced  for  party  purposes,  but  who  now  stands  forth  so  prominenUy  as 
the  champion  of  his  nation,  that  no  calumny  can  injure  him,  no  perver- 
sion of  truth  undermine  the  glorious  reputation  he  has  slowly  and  pun- 
fully  built  up  for  himself.     A  chosen  instrument  of  Providence  to  woA 
out  great  ends,  his  life  may  be  cut  short  when  his  mission  is  accom- 
plished ;  but  we  earnestly  hope  that  he  may  long  be  spared  to  the  woiH, 
for  at  the  present  day  we  possess  too  few  of  such  men  to  serve  as  a  modd 
and  an  example. 
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The  experiment  of  the  Rifle  Volunteers,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has 
proved  a  decided  success,  more  decided  than  even  the  most  sanguine 
partisans  of  the  great  movement  could  have  hoped.  Bands  of  fully- 
trained  riflemen  have  sprung  as  it  were  from  the  ground,  and  the  alarm 
felt  nine  months  ago  at  the  amhition  of  Louis  Napoleon  has  to  a  con- 
siderahle  extent  suhsided.  The  country  is  now  in  a  position  not  to 
allow  itself  to  be  bearded ;  and  even  the  French,  who  began  by  ridi- 
culing the  movement,  have  now  so  fully  recognised  its  importance,  that 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  institute  a  Tir  national,  in  imitation  of 
our' Wimbledon  experiment.  But  the  best  part  of  the  business  is  that, 
while  we  have  inspired  respect  in  Gallic  minds,  they  have  also  been  led 
to  see  that  the  movement  has  nothing  of  an  aggressive  nature  about  it. 
The  nation  felt  justly  alarmed  at  its  unsatisfactory  position ;  trade  was 
stagnating,  rumours  of  a  possible  and  speedy  invasion  were  current,  and, 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  inconveniences,  the  men  of  England  resolved  to 
make  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  time  and  money.  Our  volunteers  have 
laid  upon  themselves,  ungrudgingly,  an  impost  of  at  least  a  million,  in 
provi£ng  themselves  with  their  equipment,  and  the  value  of  the  time 
they  have  surrendered  can  hardly  be  estimated.  We  think,  then,  we 
are  justified  in  devoting  a  portion  of  our  pages  to  this  movement,  and, 
while  describing  cursorily  the  past,  offer  some  practical  suggestions  as  to 
the  future. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  to  which  we  would  call  attention 
is  the  difference  of  the  movement  of  the  day  from  that  which  agitated 
the  nation  during  the  long  war.     When  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
left  England  to  contend  in  arms  alone  against  France,  Bonaparte  drew 
up  an  army  of  300,000  men  along  the  Channel  coast,  with  the  avowed 
determination  of  humiliating  the   haughty   leopard  of  Albion.     Mas-^ 
sena  pledged  himself  to  render  England  uninhabitable,  if  he  did  not 
occupy  it  permanently.     At  this  menace  the  British  nation  burst  out 
into  action  with  spontaneous  enthusiasm.     In   a  few  weeks  160,000^ 
volunteers  were  enrolled  and  under  arms.     Within  seven  months  of  the- 
enrolment  the  king  announced  in  his  speech  to  parliament  that  '^the- 
demonstrations  of  zeal  and  spirit  among  all   ranks  had  deterred  thor 
enemy  from  attempting  to  execute  their  vain  threat  of  invading  the» 
coasts  of  the  kingdom."    This  was,  however,  only  a  spurt;  and  by  1803> 
the  volunteer  force  again  existed  only  in  name.     In  that  year,  however> 
Napoleon,  exasperated  by  the  non-evacuation  of  Malta,  renewed  his  in- 
tention  of  invasion,  and  recourse  was  once  again  had  to  the  volunteers^ 
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A  levy  en  masse  was  ordered,  aud  all  men  between  the  ages  of  seveoteen 
and  twenty-five  enrolled.  The  movement  flourished  to  such  an  extend 
and  spread  so  rapidly,  that  in  1806  the  whole  volunteer  forces  of  the 
kingdom  amounted  to— 

Cavalry         ....      31*7fl 

Infai^ BS8^9M; 

Artillery        ....       10,133 

Total       .        .    .-  370,860 

In  1804  the  volunteer  establishment  entailed  on  government  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  two  millioM^  aal  it  gvaduaBy  ikSSL  -off  each  year  up  to  18H 
wnen  the  total  cost  was  about  166,000/.  From  that  date  the  volanteen 
drop  oat  of  the  ettimatefl. 

But  this  force  was,  probaMy,  only  formklable  in  its  wmbeiv.  Th: 
meft  were  improperly  trained,  and  armed  wMi  hemrj^  elvunay  wmk^ 
They  were  tlie  elijeot  of  very  general  amnsemenli  and  figwe  te  a  \m» 
extent  in  the  caricatwes  of  tke  day.  There  is  ob#  woe  rememfccfof  ifc» 
^  Heaven-bom  Mimster/*  as  Colonel  of  the  Qsque-Perte  YokBteM^ 
the  point  ef  which  oonsistB  in  the  exaggerated  temiit  j  of  hie  lega  WHb 
oar  xorefathert  a  aaiaU  amennt  of  pictorial  wit  went  a  ^^real  way.  BoA) 
in  spHe  ef  the  ndiei^  ti  was  a  great  sight  to  tee  dto  wiM»le  nalien  lai 
oat  as  one  man  to  resist  invasion  of  their  sacred  eo9. 

The  present  moveaicHt,  however,  is  of  a  very  difi^vent  aatore  «rf 
tendency.  While  Uie  old  volunteers  bore  oonnderable  likeness  to  tb 
trained  bands,  it  does  not  appear  at  1§ie  present  &y  as  if  more  n  iieeM 
of  the  volanteen  than  a  thoroughly  praetieal  knowledge  of  the  wafat 
with  whieh  they  are  armed.  If  able  to  bring  down  their  nan  witk  mr 
shot  fired,  ear  volunteers  will  be  rendered  tiie  meet  fonDidaMe  fatot  wm 
whieh  an  invader  could  have  to  contend,  and  would  proye  a  most  vki^ 
flUe  aid  to  the  regvhtr  army.  It  is  to  be  regretted  (ae  we  shall  0I1OV 
presently)  that  the  movement  has  not  been  earned  furtllor,  and-tkstlfcs 
y^hmteers  caaaot  be  rendered  in  every  respect  the  euketitale  for  i 
stiuiding  army,  but  we  o«:^ght  to  feel  grateful  at  any  rate  Ibr  what  tlwf 
have  done.  Still,  we  deem  it  right  to  warn  our  readers  against  -aaj  a* 
aggerated  idea  of  tiie  vahie  of  volunteers  in  a  pitched  battle^ 

Sudi  a  S3r8tem  would  be,  of  course,  impossible,  woto  it  not  for  dis 
gradual  improvements  effected  in  our  fire-anns^  Vohwaleers,  amnstd 
with  the  best  spirit  ia  lihe  world,  would  be  comparatively  of  email  Tske 
if  they  ooiidd  not  place  perfect  reliance  in  their  weapon^  for  tSisit  fatge^ 
cenfidenoe^  which,  in  its  turn,  ensures  success.  86  important  dewe do» 
tfass  point,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  te  append  a  few  remaiA»  as  to  Ae 
progressive  improvements  in  firelocks,  drawing  our  data  ta  a  eensidei^ 
ext«Qt  from  ^e  eminently  praetieal  works  on  Frcneetilse,  publiAedlf 
Br.  Scoffem,  one  of  the  first  authorities  ef  the  day  in  sueh  matters. 

When  the  French  first  conquered  Algeria,  they  found  thm  men  ^ekei 
eff  at  distances  far  beyond  the  range  of  their  own  nrariceta.  The  Aim,  il 
is  true,  vsed  smooth  bores,  but  they  were  longer  ia  4ftw  baiviA,  ao!^  tk 
natives  were  bettw  marksmen,  flite  French,  however,  jbad  an  intniN* 
difliike  for  rifles  ia  the  field :  throughout  the  revoKilAoBary  wara^  ioi.  «P 
te  a  period  soon  aft«r  the  invasion  of  Algeria,  there  waa^erat  one  spefid 
oeife  of  F^reaeh^miBtary  riles.    ITo  quote  from  ooraalimK 
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The  great  Na{»oleon  used  to  say  lifles  were  phlegmatic  ama ;  well  enoof^ 
adapted,  perhaps,  to  the  stolid  temperament  of  the  Teuton  or  Anglo-Britoaj^bot 
not  congenial  to  the  hot  blood  and  quicker  temperament  of  the  mercurial  Gaul 
Frequently  during  the  last  war,  as  any  old  campaigner  wfll  corroborate,  Erencli- 
men  used  to  load  their  muskets  without  using  the  ramrod  at  all.  To  bite  the 
cartridge,  turn  in  the  powder,  insert  the  ball,  and  give  the  butt-end  a  thumpon 
the  ground,  was  in  the  heat  of  battle  the  rrenchman's  notion  of  loading.  The 
flash  and  rattle  of  platoon  firing,  conducted  on  this  principle,  was  indeed  con- 
siderable ;  but  the  actual  amount  of  devastation  caused  by  smooth  bores  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prench  or  other  troops  was  not  great,  in  comparison  with  the 
ammunition  expended.  Whatever  other  military  powers  mignt  have  done,  or 
might  decree  to  do,  in  the  way  of  adopting  rifles  for  military  arms,  the  French 
baa  long  resolved  that,  until  some  method  should  be  devised  for  loading  a  rifle 
«s  easily  as  a  smooth-bore  musket,  the  rifle  would  never  be  used  by  them.  To 
counteract,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  slaughter  effected  by  the  Algerines,  several 
iVenchmen,  about  the  same  time,  set  themseWes  to  discover  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  The  proposition  was  to  drop  the  projectile  loosely  into  a  ntaisal&- 
loading  rifle,  ana  to  make  it  come  out  tight.  The  celebrated  carabine  a  tige  was 
the  result  of  entertaining  this  notion. 

The  tige  system  was,  however,  found  in  practice  to  possess  many 
.inherent  defects,  and  Captain  Mini6  mtroduced  the  curious  system  of  ex- 
pansion, by  which  the  ball,  though  readily  dropped  into  the  barrel,  waf 
obliged  to  take  the  rifling  as  it  emerged  again.  This  weapon,  with  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  Crimean  war  was  fought,  was  eventually  super- 
seded by  the  Enfield,  which  is  now  the  regulation  arm  of  the  volunteecs. 
There  have,  however,  been  strenuous  efforts  made  to  supersede  it  by  the 
Whitworth,  but  we  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  expending  ten  miUiooB 
in  an  experiment  until  the  merits  of  the  Whitworth  rifle  have  been  folly 
established.     This  is  a  point  which  deserves  closer  investigation. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that,  cceteris  paribus^  the  smaller  the  bore 
the  more  correct  the  firing.  But  there  are  other  accessories  which  must 
not  be  overlooked  before  small  bore  guns  can  be  used  by  large  bodies  of 
men  and  in  the  field.  The  greatest  of  these  is  indubitably  the  fouling 
of  the  piece,  which  the  Whitworthites  attempt  to  obviate  by  lubrication. 
Bat,  as  Dr.  Scoffern  justly  reminds  us,  there  is  another  fouling,  diat 
lehind  the  bullet.  ''Each  charge  of  gunpowder  fired  leaves  a  fixed 
deposit,  which  must  remain  in  the  barrel."  It  stands  to  reason,  theoi 
that  the  Enfield,  with  its  greater  diameter,  will  not  foul  to  so  large  an 
extent  as  the  smaller  bored  Whitworth.  Now,  it  is  known  that  th/0 
deposit  in  an  Enfield,  after  firing  one  thousand  rounds,  is,  on  the  average, 
one  inch.  If  the  experiment  has  been  tried  with  the  Whitworth,  the 
result  has  certainly  been  kept  a  profound  secret ;  but  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  it  can  be  easily  estimated* 

At  the  time  Whitworth's  rifle  was  introduced,  and  a  trial  made  with  it> 
at  very  g^eat  expense,  against  the  Enfield,  the  result  was  so  largely  in  its 
lavour  that  sanguine  persons  imagined  it  must  supersede  the  regular 
musket.  Mr.  Greener,  however,  in  his  excellent  work,  ^  Gunnery  in 
1858,"  has  most  satis£actorily  exposed  the  fallacy  under  which  the  trial 
was  made.  Whitworth's  rifle  was  only  one-half  the  diameter  of  bore  of 
the  Ekifield,  and  yet  the  same  charge  of  powder  was  used  with  both. 
Besides,  the  hexagonal  principle  of  grooving  employed  by  Mr.  Whitwortb 
renders  it  necessary  to  clean  the  rifle  repeatedly,  which  could  not  be  ex- 
pected in  the  field.     The  simplicity  of  the  grooving  in  the  Enfield  is  a 
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great  preservative  against  fouling,  than  which  nothing  is  more  detri- 
mental in  the  field.  Even  this  slight  grooving  was  found  very  injurioos 
in  India,  and  we  were  conversing  lately  with  a  serg^eant  engaged  before 
Lucknow,  who  told  us  that  for  the  last  three  days  of  the  siege  he  was 
unable  to  fire  a  shot,  owing  to  the  barrel  of  his  musket  having  leaded. 
With  our  home  appliances  there  is  not  much  fear  of  this  occurring,  stiU 
the  simpler  the  weapon  the  better  in  the  event  of  any  emergency. 

The  short  Enfield  possesses  no  great  superiority  over  the  long  one, 
except  in  being  sighted  to  a  thousand  yards.  It  is  an  equally  serviceable 
weapon,  and,  indeed,  a  short  barrel  possesses  considerable  advantages  over 
a  long  one,  as  Captain  Busk  tells  us,  '*  in  the  greater  quickness  with  whicb 
the  sight  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mark,  especially  if  that  mark 
be  moving,  while  the  effects  of  want  of  steadiness  and  of  acddental 
deflection  at  the  moment  of  pulling  the  trigger  are  diminished  in  propiw- 
tion  te  the  reduction  of  the  time  under  which  the  bullet  is  exposed  to  the 
guidance  of  the  barrel.*'  This  rifle  is  also  very  solidly  built,  aod  does 
credit  to  the  government  factory. 

Other  muskets  have  been  put  forward  as  the  arm  for  the  volanteers : 
some  breech-loaders,  others  muzzle-loaders,  on  improved  principles.  Cap- 
tain Busk  is  one  of  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  the  breech -loading  rifle, 
and,  owing  to  the  careful  study  he  has  devoted  to  the  subject,  his  state- 
ments possess  considerable  weight.  He  positively  asserts  that  sach  gons 
must  eventually  carry  the  day,  and  supports  his  statement  by  a  refeieaoe 
to  Captain  Norton,  also  a  competent  authority.  Mr.  Greener,  bovrever, 
disposes  of  these  arms  in  a  very  summary  manner,  by  saying  *Hlut 
breech-loaders  do  not  shoot  nearly  so  well,  and  are  not  half  so  safe,  is 
muzzle-loading  guns."  We  have  not  space  here  to  enter  into  the  aiga* 
ments  he  employs,  but  will  refer  our  readers  desirous  of  further  informa- 
tion to  his  already  quoted  work.  To  us  the  insurmountable  objectioo  to 
breech-loaders  is  the  impossibility  of  preventing  the  escape  of  gas,  and 
consequent  weakening  of  the  propellant  power  of  the  gunpowder. 

The  Lancaster  gun  holds  a  very  high  place  among*  scientific  authoiitiea, 
and  deserves  it.  Having  no  grooves,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  foufing  * 
is  gteatly  reduced.  Dr.  Scoffem  has  shot  with  this  gun  frequently,  and 
states  that  he  found  it  fulfil  all  the  requirements  he  could  demand  from  a 
fire-arm.  It  is  also  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  champion  at  the  Wim- 
bledon rifle  match. 

We  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  weapons 
which  are  chiefly  selected  by  the  volunteer  corps,  and  cannot  but  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  regulation  Enfield  best  fulfils  the  conditions 
required.  Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  government  factory 
can  turn  out  nearly  two  thousand  a  week ;  and  if  there  be  any  reason  for 
the  national  armament,  the  arm  that  can  be  supplied  most  quickly  shoold 
be^  the  regulation  arm  of  the  volunteers.  But  there  is  another  great 
point.  In  the  event  of  an  action,  and  of  volunteers  being  brigaded 
together,  it  would  be  very  awkward  for  the  military  train  to  distribute 
ammunition  of  different  calibres.  We  can  supply  an  instance  from  our 
own  experience.  During  the  occupation  of  Kertch  by  the  Turkish  Con- 
tingent, news  came  in  that  the  Russians  were  advancing  in  force  on  tbe 
town,  and  orders  were  g^ven  to  arm  the  batteries  at  once.  Shot  w«e 
alung  in  bags,  and  carried  up  the  heights  by  the  Turks,  but  in  the  coa- 
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fusion,  the  24-pounder  ammunition  was  served  out  to  the  32-poundep 
guns,  and  vice  versa.  Had  the  Russians  really  come  up,  half  the  guns 
would  have  been  rendered  unserviceable.  The  same  thing  might  easily 
happen  with  rifle  ammunition  in  the  Held. 

There  is  also  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
regulation  bayonet  and  the  saw  sword.  The  havoc  produced  by  the  latter 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turcos  and  Zouaves  at  Magenta,  when  tliey  mowed 
the  Austrians  down,  have  found  it  many  partisans  in  this  country.  The 
chief  defect  it  has  is  that,  in  firing,  its  weight  is  apt  to  depress  the  muzzle 
of  the  musket,  and  throw  out  the  aim.  The  new  pattern  bayonet  is  a 
perfect  model,  and  the  two  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
Babre  to  the  rapier.  Both  have  their  advocates,  and  both  are  good ;  but 
we  prefer  the  bayonet,  owing  to  its  lightness.  In  modern  actions,  too,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  firing  plays  a  much  greater  part  than  in 
those  wars  where  the  bayonet  gained  the  day ;  and  though  it  is  probable 
a  decided  charge  will  still  be  necessary  to  drive  an  enemy  back,  it  will 
not  usually  take  place  till  many  rounds  have  been  fired. 

The  question  of  volunteer  dress  has  heen  treated,  we  fear,  in  a  highly 
unpractical  spirit.  While  it  is  conceded  that  the  volunteers  must  wear 
some  distinguishing  uniform  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  martial  law 
in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  the  first  great  point  should  have  been  the 
uniformity  of  that  uniform.  The  necessity  of  this  is  recognised  in  all, 
regular  armies,  and  though  the  authorities  have  generally  erred  in  the 
selection  of  the  colour,  the  advantages  derived  from  uniformity  of  costume 
are  undeniable.  The  only  distinction  allowed  is,  that  the  rifle  regiments, 
as  special  corps,  wear  a  uniform  entirely  differing  from  that  of  the  line. 
When  the  colour  of  our  uniforms,  however,  was  established,  the  law  of 
colours  had  not  been  so  thoroughly  studied  as  at  present,  and  we  now 
know  that  the  black  dress  of  the  regular  rifles  is  probably  the  most 
dangerous  to  their  safety  that  could  have  been  selected.  With  the 
enormous  stock  of  clothing  and  accoutrements  collected  in  our  military 
establishments,  it  would  require  many  years  ere  a  salutary  change  could 
be  introduced  among  our  regular  troops,  although  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  was  made  in  India  by  serving  out  to  the  troops  engaged  against 
the  rebels  clothing  of  a  more  dingy  hue,  with  excellent  results,  as  we  have 
been  assured  by  competent  authorities.  But  this  was  no  reason  why  our 
volunteers  should  have  erred  in  the  manner  they  did,  and  thus  destroyed 
the  uniformity  of  the  corps.  Experiments  at  Hythe  satisfactorily  proved 
that  grey  is  the  best,  black  green  the  worst,  colour  in  which  a  rifleman  can 
be  dressed ;  but  with  a  knowledge  of  this,  we  regi*et  to  And  that  so  many 
corps  hav^  selected  so  dangerous  a  colour  by  following  the  bad  precedent 
of  the  Horse  Guards.  Nor  was  this  the  only  fault.  We  remember  read- 
ing a  letter  in  which  Lord  Elcho  alluded  with  pleasant  malice  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  gentlemen  at  Hythe  were  compelled  to  cut  off  tlieir  braid 
^nd  ornamental  buttons  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  muskets  properly  to 
their  shoulder.  This  is  an  evil  which,  however,  must  cure  itself,  though 
we  saw  at  the  review  some  astounding  specimens  of  uniforms.  There  is 
another  reason  which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  uniformity :  the  stamina 
of  the  volunteer  corps  must  be  sought  in  our  young  unmarried  men,  and 
they  are  more  or  less  of  a  migratory  nature.  If  a  London  railway  clerk 
who  had  joined  a  metropolitan  rifle  corps  were  transferred  to  the  country, 
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m  flo  fireqnently  happens,  the  prohahifities  are,  th«t»  imder  tiie  ptiiwit 
system,  he  would  have  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  Beinr  unifonB  if  he  wkU 
to  serve  his  country.  As  the  uniforms  hitherto  selected  hare  been  ctieftjr 
experimental,  no  considerahle  expense  would  be  entailed  by  the  gfidsil 
introduction  of  the  alteration  we  propose.  In  that  ease,  the  only  oatlaj 
falling  on  the  individual  who  joined  a  new  corps  would  be  a  pib  of 
shoulder  straps.  Surely,  as  the  armament  of  the  Tolunteeis  m  oeaify 
settled,  this  other  matter  might  be  taken  in  hand. 

But  the  difficulty  appears  to  be  the  selection  of  the  pattern  mii&ni: 
that  suggested  by  the  Horse  Guards  was  simply  hideons,  while  Loid 
Elcho's  famous  Knickerbockers  and  blouse  are  not  satisfiietory,  even 
though  their  price  be  low.  If  you  want  to  see  an  ugly  speeimen  of  t 
soldier  in  peg-tops,  and  gaiters  securing  them  at  the  bottom,  yon  need 
^0  no  farther  than  Paris.  Apart,  too,  from  the  unmilitary  aspect  of  tk 
blouse,  we  would  urge  that  every  one  accustomed  to  exi^cise  petoa 
eensibly  fitting  tunic.  Our  troops  in  the  Crimea  nerer  yrumblea  st  tfast 
part  ot  their  attire,  but  simply  at  the  clumsy  shako  and  stiflii^  stodc 
The  equal  pressure  of  the  tunic,  again,  secures  this  advantage  tkt  the 
weight  of  the  cartouche-box,  with  its  sixty  rounds,  is  less  felt,  wliile  de 
elose-fitting  knapsack  relieves  the  loins  from  the  snpermcainbeat  wsigfal 
For  our  part,  we  consider  no  coat  so  well  suited  for  the  Tolonleertstibe 
grey  tunic.  It  has  been  urged  against  its  general  adoption,  based  so 
Crimean  experiences,  that  men  would  be  apt  to  shoot  fiiiends  insteid  if 
enemies,  but  this  is  referable  to  every  uniform  selected.  It  is  sue  of  thoR 
unhappy  contingencies  of  war  which  is  almost  unavoidable.  On  the  odMr 
hand,  the  large  saving  of  life  obtained  by  our  riflemen  being  able  to  fin 
on  the  enemy  without  the  chance  of  being  seen,  outweighs  by  a  hondnd- 
fold  the  losses  which  might  be  entailed  by  the  accident  to  which  we  hsie 
alluded. 

We  have  watched  the  rifle  volunteer  movement  very  dosdy  sbee  its 
commencement,  and  think  we  are  justified  in  forming^  an  opinion  i^  it 
We  confess  to  a  certain  degree  of  disappointment,  for  the  pruMnple  esift* 
ciated  at  the  outset  has  been  carried  out :  they  are  to  be  sharpdMwten^ 
and  nothing  more.  We  had  hoped  that  the  other  anws  of  the  serrioe 
would  not  be  neglected,  and  that  we  should  have  had  an  effioeat  mi 

Powerful  body  of  volunteer  artillery.  The  improvements  in  field  artOloy 
aily  made  have  rendered  that  arm  the  arbiter  in  the  GM,  of  battle. 
Witness  Solferino,  and  the  havoc  the  French  rifled  artillery  produced  in 
the  ranks  of  the  astounded  Austrians.  In  the  event  of  an  invasion,  tbae 
weapons  would  prove  an  important  factor,  and  yet  we  appear  to  have  kft 
them  entirely  out  of  calculation.  Our  volunteers  have  em^ed  diia- 
selves  in  large  bodies  as  riflemen,  but  only  rarely  do  we  find  compsaBB 
formed  for  artillery  practice.  Along  the  coast  there  are  a  few  ieanfli^ 
the  way  of  managing  guns  of  position,  but  inland  we  camiot  traoe  a 
single  company  devoting  itself  to  this  most  important  branch.  This  issa 
evil  which  must  be  speedily  rectified,  if  we  really  desire  to  place  oir 
country  in  a  satisfactory  posture  of  defence.  We  are  well  aware  of  Ae 
difficulties  attending  such  a  measure,  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  oir 
volunteers,  as  at  present  constituted,  that  they  should  groom  hcMrses,  sad 
go  through  the  tedious  and  fatiguing  duties  attendant  on  field-biditaT 
drill.     But  we  hope  to  see  in  this  volunteer  movement  a  means  toan€BD» 
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•IhmI  that  it  will  be  rendered  uRpossible  to  excite  the  aatkni  bj  the 
periodical  cvj  <^  invasion,  by  or^aaisiog  the  de£eDsive  strength  of  the 
country  in  audi  a  way  that  the  first  notice  of  war  may  be  followed  by 
Ae  appenranoe  on  the  field  of  a  fully  equipped  army.  The  causes  of 
adarm  thus  removed,  the  war  propaganda  would  be  disarmed,  for  no  man 
would  be  daring  enough  to  preach  a  war  which  could  only  be  aggressive 
in  its  nature.  There  is  a  mode,  however,  which  has  occurred  to  us,  in 
which  a  very  efficient  and  practical  body  of  artillery  might  be  raised  at  a 
slight  expense.  Let  our  militia  artillery  regiments  be  embodied,  and 
companies  of  volunteers  be  attached  to  them,  who  could  learn  the  exercise 

.without  fatigue  or  annoyance. 

Equally  surprising  it  is  to  find  so  few  efforts  are  made  to  r£use  a  body 
of  volunteer  cavalry.  Here  and  there  letters  have  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers  offering  sensible  hints  on  the  subject,  but  they  have  been  neglected. 
Our  yeomanry  cavalry  are  supposed  to  fill  up  this  gap.  Such  a  storm  of 
indignation  was  aroused  by  the  remarks  a  member  of  parliament  uttered 

,4ibout  this  body  of  men,  that  we  are  really  afraid  to  express  an  opinion. 
"We  can^  therefore,  only  recommeod  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselvee 
whenever  a  regiment  of  yeomanry  cavalry  may  happen  to  be  called  out 

'  in  their  vicinity.  The  horseflesh  congregated  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way. 
We  remember  in  ld50  seeing  the  heavy  Landwehr  cavalry  in  Prussia 
tarn  out,  and  fancied  they  had  reached  the  lowest  stage  of  equine  degra- 
dation; but  these  would  stand  a  fair  comparison  widi  too  many  of  the 
mounts  of  our  yeomanry.  Besides,  the  yeomanry  armament  is  not  what 
is  required  for  cavalry  in  the  ptesent  day.  What  we  want  is  a  body  of 
light-weight  men  mounted  on  fast  hoNrses,  and  armed  with  Sharpe's 
hreech-loading  rifle^  one  of  the  finest  weapons  ever  turned  out.     There 

.jnust  be  an  abundance  of  these  somewhere  in  the  country,  for  chests  upon 
johests  were  sent  out  to  the  Crimea  and  sent  home  again  unused.  They 
were  intended  for  the  cavalry  of  the  Turkish  Contingent,  had  the  war 
continued.  Such  a  body  of  men  would  be  invaluable  in  the  ease  of  an 
invasion  to  serve  as  eaaireurSj  or  harass  the  enemy  by  incessant  skirmish- 
ing. There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  thousands  of  such  men 
in  our  rural  (^tricts,  and  the  service  is  <^  a  peculiarly  attractive  nature. 

Nothing  is  so  perplexing  as  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of 
¥olnnteers  in  the  case  of  an  invasion.  Many  b<^d  spirits,  who  would  pro- 
bably creep  into  the  cellar  on  the  announced  approach  of  the  Zouaves, 

.  confidently  assert  that  Bill  and  Hodge,  armed  widi  the  agricultural  pitch- 
fcrk,  would  put  the  whole  French  army  to  flight,  and  base  their  opinion 

.4m  some  apoeryphal  event  in  the  old  war,  when  a  Frendi  corps  was 

•  landed  in  England,  and  surrendered  to  a  party  o£  hurriedly  trained 

.  rustics.     On  the  other  hand,  the  fine  old  boys  who  fought  at  Walcheren, 

.  jukl  turn  up  their  ^ose  at  an  Enfield  because  Waterloo  was  won  with 
£rown  Bess,  pooh-pooh  the  volunteer  movement,  and  insist  on  a  large 
permanent  army  and  an  augmentation  of  the  Channel  fleet     We  find, 

■  liowever,  a  more  satisfactory  view  of  the  militia  in  the  recently  published 
^*  Opinions  of  F.-M.  Radetaky,"  an  authority  of  no  mean  weight     He 

.  states  that  the  most  perfect  strength  of  a  nation  will  be  found  in  a 
{uroperly  drilled  militia.     It  supplies  the  state  with  the  largest  number  of 

r^ombatants  in  proportion  to  its  population ;  it  keeps  up  in  the  people  the 
consciousness  that  h  is  defending  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  a  martial 
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spirit  which  will  not  die  out,  because  those  who  are  animated  by  it  oeyer 
cease  to  be  citizens.     Such  a  spirit  renders  a  nation  irresistible. 

As  usual,  the  truth  will  be  found  half  way  between  the  two  opiniong. 
No  finer  troops  can  be  desired  than  volunteers,  when  thoroughly  drilled. 
But  in  that  case  they  would  be  soldiers,  and  Eng-land  would  have,  to  all 
intents  &nd  purposes,  a  standing  army,  which  is  not  desirable.  Then 
the  difficulty  arises  as  to  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn,  for  l^oug^  the 
Tolunteer  may  be  so  trained  as  to  hit  the  bull's-eye  at  every  rooDd  he 
fires,  that  skill,  we  repeat,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  repulse  an  organised 
enemy.  The  volunteers  would  degenerate  into  an  armed  guerilla,  and 
such  a  mode  of  fighting,  to  be  successful,  must  be  internecine,  which  if 
not  suited  to  our  habits  or  our  civilisation.  The  example  Spain  offered 
during  the  Peninsular  war  is  not  one  that  Englishmen  would  imitaii^ 
even  in  the  direst  necessity. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  then,  are  our  volunteers  on  the  i^t 
path  ?  We  were  present  at  the  Bromley  field-day,  and  think  we  cm 
answer  in  the  affirmative ;  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  he;fat  infiEintry  are  con- 
cemed.  They  went  through  their  manoeuvring  creditably,  and  duplayed 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  intelligence.  But  the  point  still  lemaiiu 
the  same ;  to  act  effectually  in  the  field  against  an  invader  they  must  be 
supported  by  the  two  other  arms,  and  these  they  do  not  possess.  Tbej 
might  offer  a  sturdy  resistance  behind  earthworks,  bat  they  could  not 
alone  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  Tohm- 
teer  force  thoroughly  organised  and  disciplined,  so  as  to  form  an  army  of 
reserve,  we  should  not  require  many  regular  troops  for  the  defence  of  our 
coasts.  Volunteers  might  be  rendered  really  efficient  soldiers  with  Teiy 
little  difficulty,  but  they  have  not  yet  taken  the  step  in  the  right  diree- 
tion.  Their  object  should  be  to  save  the  cost  of  their  uniform  by  a  c(f- 
responding  diminution  in  the  national  taxation ;  but  at  present  thej  con- 
sider themselves  merely  as  a  guerilla  force,  intended  to  support  the  regtilff 
army,  which  is  holding  an  invader  in  check.  In  such- a  case  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reduce  our  army  by  a  single  man,  while,  if  the  vohmteen 
would  agree  to  become  the  real  militia  of  the  country,  a  most  clumsy  aad 
expensive  system  could  be  speedily  abolished.  Regarding  the  piesent 
militia  from  a  common-sense  point  of  view,  no  one  can  deny'  that  they 
are  of  very  slight  advantage  to  the  country.  Many  sharp  retorts  hafe 
been  recently  bandied  about  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  our  yeomamr 
cavalry,  but  they  are  equally  applicable  to  our  disembodied  militia  regi- 
ments. We  have  on  paper  a  home  force  which,  if  de  facto  in  existeDoe, 
would  render  national  armament  unnecessary ;  but  if  the  resources  (^  the 
various  militia  regiments  were  investigated,  it  would  he  found  that  the 
number  of  men  who  could  be  called  out  for  service  was  lamentably  small 
Besides,  any  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  militia  only  goes  to 
benefit  the  regular  army.  Hodge,  growing  used  to  a  comparativelj  i& 
life,  and  becoming  pampered  by  regular  food,  feels  no  desire  to  letam  to 
his  plough.  Soldiering,  even  in  play,  unsettles  him  for  any  active  cooiV 
of  life,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  when  his  regiment  is  disembodied,  h» 
walks  off  to  the  nearest  recruiting  sergeant,  and  takes  the  sbilfiog* 
There  is  no  particular  objection  to  urge  against  this,  for  our  army  nntft 
be  recruited ;  but  the  question  arises  whether  the  result  is  equivaleot  to 
the  amount  of  money  annually  spent  on  the  militia  ? 
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We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  army  would  not  sufFer  to  any 
great  extent  hy  the  abolition  of  our  militia  system  if  the  Horse  Guards 
would  only  introduce  those  reforms  which  have  been  so  strongly  urged 
on  them.  In  the  present  money -getting  age  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
good  men  can  be  tempted  to  enlist  for  a  shilling  a  day,  and  the  army 
necessarily  becomes  a  refuge  for  the  destitute  and  the  hopelessly  aban- 
doned classes  of  society.  The  strong  opposition  to  the  abplition  of  the 
lash  on  all  home  stations  raised  by  those  in  authority  is  also  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  moral  amelioration  of  our  army.  No  man  possessed  of 
the  slightest  self-respect  will  ever  run  the  risk  of  flogging,  and  the  fact 
of  the  lash  being  still  used  as  an  instrument  of  intimidation  in  our  emi* 
nently  religious  country,  must  deter  men  from  enlisting  unless  they  are 
utterly  reckless  and  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame.  Were  all  the  abuses  of 
i\hich  military  reformers  complain  removed  by  the  Horse  Guards,  we 
believe  that  the  volunteers  might  yet  become  a  nursing  school  for  the 
army,  and  many  men  join  it  in  whom  the  use  of  a  musket  had  aroused 
the  latent  spark  of  excitement.  But  to  produce  such  a  result  the  move- 
ment must  become  essentially  national,  and  enrolment  in  the  volunteer 
corps  be  considered  a  substitute  for  the  ballot. 

We  would  not  have  it  supposed  that,  in  these  remarks,  we  would  de- 
preciate the  efficiency  of  the  embodied  militia  regiments;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  can  hold  their  own  against  any  line  troops  for  precision  of  fire 
and  careful  discipline ;  but  they  are,  in  reality,  line  regiments,  with  this 
exception,  that  so  soon  as  the  officers  have  raised  their  men  to  a  his^h 
state  of  training,  the  latter  generally  join  the  regulars.*  Besides,  the 
system  acts  unfairly ;  one  of  our  militia  regiments  was  embodied  for  more 
than  six  years,  owing  that  favour  to  the  large  number  of  men  it  annually 
supplied  to  the  line,  while  others,  in  which  commanding  officers  took  a 
pardonable  pride  in  keeping  their  men  together,  were  placed  on  the 
shelf. 

The  question,  then,  naturally  arises,  whether  the  nation  would  patiently 
endure  the  conscription  as  a  permanent  institution  of  the  country.  We 
think  they  would,  if  they  were  ensured  that,  in  return  for  such  a  sacrifice, 
the  taxation  would  be  reduced.  The  pressure  is  beginning  to  grow  really 
powerful,  and  the  misfortune  is  that  no  end  can  be  seen  to  the  ever-in- 
creasing outlay.  Provisions  are  already  at  war  prices,  but  oui  expend!- 
ture  is  not  checked ;  on  the  contrary,  not  only  have  we  a  China  war  to 
defray,  but  a  heavy  outlay  must  be  made  for  those  fortifications  which 
the  ambition  of  a  Napoleon  compels  us  to  build  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  We  consider  that  Englishmen  generally  prefer  to  pay  in  purse 
than  in  person ;  but  there  must  be  limits  to  this.  Besides,  if  tne  militia 
ballot  be  permissible  during  war,  it  is  equally  justifiable  during  an  armed 
peace,  which  is  more  irritating  than  actual  hostilities. 

Sir  John  Burgoyne  has  dealt  with  this  question  of  a  conscription  in  a 
-very  practical  spirit.  We  fully  agree  with  him  that  bodies  of  civilians 
cannot  cope  successfully  with  a  regular  force  :  '*  Such  levies  would  lack 
cohesion  and  unity  of  action,  and  few  of  the  bravest  even  would  stand 

*  We  had  the  pleasure  of  staying  last  year  for  a  week  with  the  Oxford  militia 
at  Aldershot,  and  were  quite  surprised  at  the  admirable  training  they  had  under- 
ffone.  But  every  regiment  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  commanding  officer 
Bke  Colonel  SVme. 
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when  they  heard  the  actioii  g^ning  oq  their  froai  sad  xwr."  In  Us 
arguments  at  to  die  best  mode  of  utilising  dw  Yolaofeeen,  we  perfeedj 
coincide.  He  says  that  the  argument  that  the  voliiateen  conid  Ms  b»- 
hind  hedges  and  pick  off  the  enemy  would  beadmirmhl^  eould  weleiie 
iMit  of  sight  the  finct  that  the  invaders  anderstand  tha  use  o£  rifles  equlij 
well,  and  would  not  passively  stand  to  be  shot  down.  Whaithey  ipaBt,aa 
word,  is  to  be  brigaded  out  with  troops,  and  thus  aoqnire  a  knowledge  <f 
their  duties.*  His  concluding  remarks  are  so  practical^  that  we  caiBflt 
refrain  from  quoting  them,  for,  although  written  at  the  comaeaoeiiMBt 
cf  the  movement^  they  are  equally  true  at  the  piwseot  day : 

In  actual  service  the  volunteers  will  be  valuable  behind  woila,  thej  reienfl^ 
a  corresponding  number  of  regolar  troops  fromgarnson  sendees ;  but  it  caan 
be  too  stron^^  impressed  upon  them  that,  unless  tbcj  will  subiut  to  the  w- 
oessary  trainmg  as  soldiers,  and  are  complete  in  orff^auisation  as  iniantrf,  lo 
general  in  the  world  will  {^ace  any  confidence  in  them  as  a  field  fowe.  Ik 
occasional  embodiment  of  our  volunteers  at  some  of  the  g^reat  camps,  as  befon 
recommended,  would  appear  the  most  available  way  of  training  them  for  genenl 
service.  It  would  also  have  another  good  effect,  by  demonstrating  to  many 
who  are  now  carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm,  how  far  they  may  be  reiDj  of 
culated  or  prepared  for  the  necessary  trials  and  saerifioes  ixteideiital  n^tddng 
the  field  in  the  emergency.  It  will  then  be  perceived  by  many  that  thnra^ 
want  of  physical  stanuna,  or  inability  to  dispense  with  >— »"*«^rJ  ooaifoita  wlntk 
nay  be  absolutely  necessary  to  them,  would  render  them  totally  nneqosl  to  tk 
task  they  would  wiilinglv  undertake.  It  would  be  far  better  uiat  these  sbodd 
be  weeded  from  the  fida  corps  of  the  volunteers,  and  not  remain  to  give  a  Use 
appearance  of  their  strength  for  actual  service. 

Let  us  look  this  question  of  invasion  fi&irly  in  the  £aee  ;  we  haie  akca^ 
that  the  volunteer  movement  has  produced  a  vesy  respectable  iaeiM|g 
among  the  French  nation,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  army,  on  idiom  tb 
iavasion  would  depend,  is  of  the  sanie  opiiuon.  We  fvllj  reeognise  die 
yalue  of  the  volunteers,  but  we  are  surprised  that  a  nation  which  pridtf 
itself  on  being  practical,  should  have  stopped  half  way.  We  havsiased 
a  body  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  at  our  own  ex^tosn^  ee^ 
tainly  a  maenifioent  addition  to  the  regular  armvy  hot  the  war  tsalkft 
is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  diminished.  The  great  advantsge  it 
hoped  to  derive  ^m  the  movement  was  the  ieeluig  of  security  it  sosU 
produce  \  but  diat  has  certainly  not  arisen,  if  we  may  jadge  firoai  tk 
defensive  preparations  being  made  by  the  goremmeat^  as  distinct  bsm 
the  nation. 

To  obtain  from  the  volunteer  movement  all  the  advantages  itoffix%«<e 
think  the  first  and  most  imperious  necessity  is  a  speeies  of  national  «l^ 
office,  whence  should  emanate  all  the  regulations  for  the  g^aidanoe  of  tbe 
volunteers.  Such  a  body  would  pronounce  on  the  last  instance  on  •& 
moot  points,  and  from  their  decision  there  must  be  no  appeaL  In  tUs 
way  the  existing  anomalies  would  be  removed,  and  the  volonteeis  <teu^ 
that  cohesion  which  they  need.  The  next  great  point  woold  be  Ae 
formation,  as  we  have  urged,  of  artillery  and  cavalry  to  support  the  light 
in£Buitry  in  the  field,  for  events  may  occur  ere  long  which  may  oofl]^  * 
to  embark  all  our  regular  troops,  and  then  the  volunteers  would  be 
thrown  on  their  own  resources.  This  is  a  point  of  snek  vital  importsnce 
that  it  must  be  discussed  more  fiully  than  it  has  been  yet  done. 

There  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  establislung  a  XMOSt  povofid 
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volunteer  artillery.  We  have  the  cadres  of  forty-eight  militia  artiReiy 
regiments,  whose  guns  niig^t  he  turned  to  good  purpose  in  defending-  our 
coasts,  if  we  had  only  the  men  to  work  ^lera.  If  tW  YC^unteers  wifl  ne4^ 
jdm  this  arm,  they  must  be  eompetted  to  do  so  by  refusings  to  permit  mora" 
than  a  eertata  ratio  of  riflemen  to  be  enrolled  in  eaeh  town  or  county 
wMiout  a  certain  proportion  of  artiilery.  The  vt>lttnteer  morement  wep 
bold  to  be  a  gveat  experiment:  whether  England  cannot  be  placed  in  sq 
efficient  posture  of  defence  without  any  excessive  increase  of  our  standing^ 
army;  and  to  effect  that  it  must  be  essentiafiy  practiea]. 

Taking  the  movement  as  a  whole,  however,  it  must  be  regarded,  as  w^ 
hare  said,  in  the  light  of  a  great  success.  If  matters  go  on  as  tk^  hama 
dene^  by  next  spring  we  shall  have  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
vtrfantem  under  arms.  We  would  therefore  earnestly  nrgo  that  the* 
Enfield  should  be  "finaliy  selected  as  the  regulation  arm.  It  is  a  weapoa 
perfect  enough  for  all  praetieal  purposes.  Rich  men  nmy  ¥ke  to  have  n 
f^Hiey  arm  on  the  precision-  of  whose  fire  diey  can  depend,  and  are  retidy 
to  pay  a  ftncy  price  hr  it,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  armament  of  our 
male  popidation,  surely  the  question  of  economy  should  be  the  primary 
object  of  study.  Wbni  the  movement  becomes  really  nationid,  and  no 
Engli^man  oonridera  hb  house  complete  unless  he  has  a  rifie  in  the 
comer,  it  will  be  Tscn  to  expect  that  individuals  can  incur  such  wk 
expense ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation  wiH  reasonably  look  to  govern- 
raent  for  arms,  and,  m  that  case,  they  ought  to  be  only  too  thankM  for 
such  a  splendid  musket  as  the  Enfield  has  proved  itself  on  many  a  wettx" 
fought  field. 

The  advocates  of  £ring  versus  drill  try  to  draw  an  analogy  in  their 
favour  from  Aineriea  and  Switserland,  but  we  do  not  see  how  any  com* 
parison  can  be  drawn  between  England  and  eithw  of  those  countries.  li 
18  true  that  Ameriea  possesses  an  enormous  6^*engthin  lier  militia  systen^ 
bnt  she  is  stronger  etitt  in  three  thousand  mtlee  of  water  separating  her 
firom  any  martial  nation.  She  knows  that  she  runs  but  very  slight  risib 
of  invasion,  and  hence  her  militia  answers  her  purpose.  But,  at  tiie  same 
time,  ^e  govermnent  at  Washington  is  always  care^l  to  guaord  against 
any  eventualities  by  keeping  up  the  nucleus  of  a  regular  force  which  coul^ 
be  rapidly  developed.  In  Switierland,  again,  in  addition  to  an  armed 
population,  a  proportionately  large  army  is  miontained;  but  that  country 
possesses  still  more  powerfol  means  of  defence  in  its  natural  fortresses. 
When  we  turn  to  England,  we  find  none  of  the  conditions  requisite  for 
immunity  from  attack.  Were  hostilities,  by  any  deplorable  cetttastrophe, 
to  break  out  with  France^  our  first  olivet  would  be  to  send  off  every 
afvailablo  man  of  our  regular  army  lor  the  defence  of  our  scattered 
colonies ;  and  wo  should  have  mainly  to  depend  on  our  Channel  fleet  atf 
a  security  against  invasion,  while  an  army  was  brings  rapidiy  organised. 
But,  supposing  that  the  French  were  to  commence  the  war  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  uitieipated,  and  that  their  fleets  slipped  out  from  Brest 
and  Toulon  to  make  a  raid  on  our  homeward-bound  meromtile  feets,  mi 
sueh  a  ease,  aM  prudential  considerattona  wetdd  be  cast  to  the  srinds ;  ihet 
English  nation  would  insist  oa.  oar  fleets  pursuing  the  Frendi^  were  Hi 
round  the  world.  It  is  just  possible,  then,  that  ^ile  thesr  events  were 
occurring  on  tho  oeeao,  the  ruler  of  the  French  m^t  fancy  the-  right 
moaient  had  amvad  for  ibe  invasMNi  ^  our  coaato,  md  make  a  simal-^ 
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taoeous  descent  on  four  points.  Where  would  be  onr  seoond  line  of  defenee 
in  that  case  ?  Where  have  we  a  large  armed  camp  in  wluch  to  collect 
cor  strength,  and  prepare  to  crash  the  invader?  In  such  a  case,  we  should 
have  to  fall  back  on  our  volunteer  riflemen,  and,  however  flattering  majr 
be  the  opinion  we  entertain  of  them,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  tab 
the  field  unsupported  by  artillery  and  cavalry,  or  wriUioat  the  reqimite 
amount  of  discipline  and  drill  which  imparts  so  much  moral  strength  in 
the  battle-field. 

It  is  because  we  put  ffuth  in  the  volunteer  movement  that  we  urge  and 
re-urge  these  vital  points.  We  are  sorry  to  see  them  gclng  in  the  wiong 
direction,  and  would  gladly  see  them  turn  back  while  there  is  yet  time. 
We  only  too  willingly  recognise  the  admirable  sfiirit  which  has  animated 
them  from  the  commencement:  the  patience  with  which  they  have 
endured  the  weather,  and  the  aptitude  ihey  have  evinced  when  bngaded 
together.  But  for  that  very  reason  we  desire  to  see  them  striving  for 
perfection,  and  not  stopping  half  way,  for  they  deprive  themselves  of  much 
of  their  value  by  their  exclusive  devotion  to  the  rifle.  The  matter  thoald 
be  taken  up  in  a  practical  spirit,  and  we  feel  assured  it  could  be  carried 
to  a  successful  issue,  for  we  can  say  from  practical  experience  that  artillery 
is  a  most  fascinating  arm.  That  such  battalions  can  be  formed  without 
any  difficulty,  we  have  the  experiment  of  Woolwich  dockyard  to  prove,  and 
we  want  to  see  that  example  followed  in  every  county  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  a  poor  excuse  to  urge  that  artillery  would  only  be  needed  on  the 
coast,  for  we  must  not  risk  all  on  the  hazard  of  a  die :  we  should  take 
into  consideration  the  possibility  of  an  enemy  landing. 

To  prevent  this,  it  will  be  urged,  we  are  about  to  spend  twehe 
millions  sterling  on  the  recommendation  of  the  National  CommiaDOB. 
The  volunteer  movement  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and,  had  it 
been  carried  out  logically,  we  should  have  heard  nothings  of  these  millioDi 
to  be  expended  in  fortifications.  But,  in  order  to  be  successful,  the  arma- 
ment of  the  nation  should  be  general,  and  those  persons  disinclined  to 
arms  ought  to  have  provided  a  substitute,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  subscrihed 
towards  equipping  the  sinews  of  the  country.  This  has  been  the  case, 
however,  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  the  result  is,  that  tlie  volunteer 
rifles  have  degenerated  to  a  great  extent  into  cIuIm,  composed  of  men 
who  cannot  devote  the  proper  time  to  their  conversion  into  regolar 
soldiers.  The  movement  has,  in  fact,  been  restricted  to  a  class,  and  the 
effect  is  now  too  visible.  The  rifle  volunteers  cannot  be  regarded  u 
constituting  the  true  defence  of  the  country.  They  mi^ht  prove  of  suffi- 
cient service  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  by  supporting  the  regular  armj, 
but  in  other  respects  they  have  not  filled  up  the  gap ;  our  military  eso- 
mates  must  still  go  on  increasing,  and  the  end  will  be  that  only  the 
tailors  will  benefit  by  the  movement. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  utter  such  harsh  truths,  for  we  have 
been  consistent  advocates  of  the  national  armament  from  the  commenoe- 
ment,  regarding  it,  as  we  did,  as  a  cheap  insurance  paid  for  peace.  Bat 
if  no  saving  is  to  result  in  consequence  of  the  movement — ^if  millions  axe 
to  be  spent  on  our  fortifications,  and  our  regular  army  increased,  we  say, 
in  all  humility,  that  the  movement  has  failed  in  carrying  out  what  was 
intended.  We  hoped  to  see  in  it  a  modification  of  the  Prussian  Landwebr 
system,  the  cheapest  mode  of  defence  ever  yet  discovered  ;  but,  instead 
of  that,  everybody  seems  to  have  acted  on  his  own  account,  and  that 
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cohesion  which  would  have  assured  the  vitality  of  the  movement  has 
been  sadly  neglected.  Corps  have  sprung  into  existence  throughout  the 
country,  perfectly  careless,  as  it  seems,  of  each  other's  presence,  but 
forming  close  boroughs ;  the  spirit  of  coteries  and  cliqueism  has  been 
rampant,  and  we  fear  that  the  volunteers  will  have  to  begin  again  if 
they  wish  to  bring  matters  to  a  successful  result. 

Much  of  this,  we  grant,  is  owing  to  the  want  of  any  authority  to 
regulate  the  movement.  Government  could  not,  or  would  not,  take  the 
initiative,  and  the  volunteers  have  been  left  to  drift  about  at  their  will. 
The  War-ofl5ce  began  by  throwing  cold  water  on  the  movement,  but, 
finding  it  was  growing  over  their  heads,  they  offered  no  further  oppo- 
sition. But  they  did  not  take  the  movement  in  hand,  and,  by  laying 
down  certain  broad  rules,  ensure  its  efficiency,  and  render  it  a  permanent 
Cftctor  in  the  defensive  resources  of  the  country. 

We  would  not  have  it  supposed  for  a  moment  that  we  are  actuated  by 
any  unfriendly  feeling  towards  the  volunteers  who  have  already  joined ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  heartily  thank  them  for  the  excellent  example  they 
have  offered  their  fellow-countrymen.  All  we  wish  to  urge  is  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  rendering  the  movement  as  perfect  as  possible,  by  the 
addition  of  the  other  arms  of  the  service.  We  fully  coincide,  however, 
in  the  spirit  which  animates  the  following  lines,  written  by  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  volunteer  corps : 

There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  so  incumbent  on  the  people  of  this 
glorious  country  of  ours  to  arm  themselves— there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  people  were  in  such  need  of  united  efforts  to  become  prepared  for  any 
emergency,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  those  efforts  were  so  nobly  made 
as  now.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  people  rushed  into  the 
volunteer  force  to  save  themselves  from  their  otherwise  mevitable  fate  of  being 
"  drawn"  for  the  militia,  or  worse,  of  being  "  pressed"  for  other  branches  of 
the  service.  They  joined  the  volunteers,  were  exempt  from  the  militia,  were 
equipped  by  government,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  movement.  Now  they  have 
no  pressure  from  without;  but  their  beloved  Queen  appeals  to  their  patriotism 
and  their  loyalty,  their  love  of  country  and  their  home  affections,  and  the  respond 
is  one  which  does  honour  to  them  and  to  her.  The  volunteers  now  are  volun- 
teers in  every  sense  of  the  word.  They  devote  their  time  to  the  cause ;  they 
purchase  with  their  own  money  their  own  arms,  uniforms,  and  equipments,  and 
they  impose  upon  themselves  restrictions  and  fines  to  keep  strict  discipline  and 
order  amon^  themselves,  and  all  this  for  love  of  country  and  for  the  sake  of  up- 
holding national  greatness  and  liberty.  Those  whose  means  enable  them  to 
equip  themselves,  do  so—those  whose  means  enable  them  to  give  large  sums  of 
money  instead,  also  do  so ;  and  those  who  have  patriotism  in  their  hearts,  but 
whose  means  do  not  allow  of  them  doing  as  others,  are  equipped  free  of  all  cost 
out  of  the  general  funds ;  but  all  do  it  with  the  same  patriotic  feelings,  the  same 
love  of  their  fatherland,  the  same  warm-hearted  loyalty  to  their  sovereign. 

All  we  ask  is,  that  the  remarks  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  make 
will  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  our  suggestions,  which  are  the  result  of  considerable  thought 
and  investigation,  may  be  speedily  carried  out.  Then — ^but  not  till  then 
—the  defence  of  the  country  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  British 
Volunteers,  and  we  should  possess  an  army  capable  of  withstanding  the 
world  in  arms  agiunst  us. 
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« IN  MEMOBIAM." 

Bbad  !  well,  tky  life  had  littk  joy  enoo^ 

And  'twere  do  tendemefift  to  wish  tfaee  here : 
The  skies  were  dark,  the  way  was  bare  and  roQ^^ 

Along  the  path  which  led  thee  to  thy  bier. 
TSs  over  now — the  struggle  and  the  sin. 

The  bitter  slander,  and  more  bitter  tmth  r 
Thou  ne^er  more  riialt  mudl  before  the  dim 

With  which  the  woria  eondunned  tibine  erring^  jqoAl 

I  will  not  weep — I  dare  not  weep  for  thee ; 

Tears  were  unmeet  beside  so  scorned  a  graye. 
I  try  to  joy  that  death  hath  set  thee  Iree^ 

Poor  wreck !  torn,  toet  so  long  on  sorow*8  w«ve ! 
But  when  I  thus  would  still  my  aehing  heart, 

Upriaeth  all  the  dim  and  shadowy  p>aat^ 
And  ghosts  of  boned  memories  upstart 

To  see  thee  lying  quiet  thore — at  last. 

I  mourn  not  for  thy  death,  but  for  thy  life. 

For  what  thou  wert,  and  what  thou  mightst  hare  been; 
The  early  promise,  and  the  latter  strife. 

And,  oh  1  the  awful  gulf  that  yawns  between^ 
Tears !    Let  the  healins  rain  of  sorrow  fall  , , 

Eor  those  who  blameless  liye,  lamented  die. 
Thou  hadst  no  hand  but  mine  to  spread  th j  paQ, 

No  fdend  to  lay  thee  in  the  grave — save  L 

Oh,  once  beloved !  why  didst  th<m  plume  thy  wing; 

tjntried  and  feeble,  tor  a  prouder  fli^tt  P 
Wealth,  station,  were  not  mme  to  bear  or  bring. 

In  those  old  days  which  rise  to  meek  my  si^t ; 
I  had  but  love  to  give — and  that  was  thine. 

Why  didst  thou  yearn  to  prove  a  nobler  fetef 
Perchance  in  fame  and  fortime^s  swift  dedine 

Thou  lookedst  back — too  late,  alas !  too  Into. 

Bat  tikat  is  past ;  'tis  true  I  have  not  known 

Another  iove  to  fill  thy  vacant  plaee; 
Thm  that  I  watehed  thy  coarse  unseen,  alone*. 

Tlmmgh  every  phase-— short  tiiaBiph^  loaig  dii^;rs«B. 
Ay !  and  when  idle  tcmgues  reviled  thy  fam^ 

The  burning  flush  of  shame  would  stain  my  hccyw; 
To  think  that  what  I  scarcely  dared  to  name 

Was  all  the  lot  life  held  for  such  as  thou. 

Sleep  dreamless  now  I  and  I  will  sdiool  vag  heart 

To  think  of  thee  as  thou  wert  wont  to  be, 
£re  in  thy  soul  deeeit  had  claimed  a  part. 

And  thou  wert  still  unstained,  and  true  to  me. 
I  wiH  return  no  more,  nor  wfll  h^k  back ; 

Prom  life's  wild,  weary  turmoil  thou  ai4^got^ 
And  hopes  nor  fears  no  more  shall  haunt  the  track 

My  patient  steps  shall  follow — all  alone. 
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MOUNT  OLYMPUS  * 

The  Thunderer  sat;  where  old  Olympas  shrouds 
His  hundred  heads  in  heaven,  and  props  the  clouds. 

Pope's  Homer^s  Iliads  b.  i. 

Entering  the  Gulf  of  Salonika  or  of  Thessaly,  the  Olympus  presents 
itself  to  the  view  in  all  its  grandeur.  Rising  to  an  elevation  of  9754  feet 
English,  it  stretches  along  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles. 
It  is,  indeed,  connected  with  the  system  of  Pelion  and  Ossa,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  a  continuation  of  those  two  mountains,  but  a  deep  and  gloomy 
fissure  and  abrupt  escarpments  mark  the  point  where  the  Peneius  cleaves 
itself  a  way  and  separates  the  two.  The  Olympus,  thus  viewed,  presents 
three  distinct  regions,  which  succeed  one  another  going  from  south-east 
to  north-west.  We  have  at  first  a  kind  of  hilly  and  rocky  upland,  attain- 
ing some  elevation  above  the  sea,  yet  seeming  low  in  the  presence  of  the 
lofty  summits  beyond.  Then  we  have  the  principal  mass  of  the  moun^ 
tain  itself,  rising  up  at  once  to  its  topmost  crest  with  immense  rapid  and 
continuous  slopes.  This  is  the  Olympus,  properly  so  called,  the  culmi- 
nating point  where  the  Greeks  supposed  their  gods  to  dwell.  It  suffices 
to  describe  it  to  refer  to  the  epithets  used  by  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and 
especially  by  Homer.  They  designate  it  as  the  long  Olympus ;  Olympus 
with  numerous  heads,  with  deep  fissures,  with  sharp  peaks ;  Olympus 
with  innumerable  folds ;  shady  Olympus ;  snow-clad  Olympus ;  shining 
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The  summit  of  Olympus  is  a  lengthy  crest,  at  whose  extremities  are 
grouped  great  rocks,  which  surmount  it  like  so  many  heads,  and  the 
sharpest  of  which  rises  to  the  north-east.  In  the  songs  of  modem 
Greece,  Olympus  is  still  glorified  with  sixty-two  summits.  Its  flanks 
are  clothed  with  wood : 

Scilicet  atqne  Ossse  frondosum  involvere  Olympum. — ^Yibg.  Georg, 

Dr.  Holland  (Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  27)  says  :  "  The  transient  view  we  had  of 
the  mountain  from  this  point  (Litokhoro)  showed  us  a  line  of  precipices  of 
vast  height,  forming  its  eastern  front  towards  the  sea,  and  broken  at  in- 
tervals by  deep  hollows,  or  ravines,  which  were  richly  clothed  with  forest- 

*  Le  Mont  Olympe  et  rAcamanie:  Exploration  de  ces  deux  B^ons,  avec 
TEtude  de  Jeurs  Antiqoitds,  de  leurs  Populations  Anciennes  et  Modernes,  de  leur 
G^ographie  et  de  leur  Histoire.  Par  L.  Heuzey,  Ancien  Membre  de  TEcole 
Fran9aise  d'Ath^nes.    Paris:  Firmln  Didot  Fr^res. 

t  Next  to  the  epithet  of  fuucpos  most  frequently  given  to  Olympus  by  Homer, 
is  ayawi^os  (IL  i.  420),  from  its  being  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  (Hesiod  Theog.  118)  also  gives  it  the  epithet  of  vi^cis. 
jBelow  the  summit  its  rugged  outline  is  broken  into  many  ridges  and  precipices, 
whence  Homer  describes  it  as  irokubcipds  (H.  492,  v.  754).  Pope  gives  his  own 
free  versions  of  Homer's  epithets  as  follows: 

Where  high  Olympus'  cloudy  tops  arise.    (Bk.  viii.) 
Or  far,  O  far  from  steep  Olympus  thrown.    (76.) 
Where  vast  Olympus'  starry  summits  shine.    (Bk.  xviii.) 
Swift  from  Olympus'  snowy  summit  flies.    (76.) 
Swift  o'er  Olympus'  hundred  hills  she  flies.    (Bk.  xx.) 
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trees.  The  oak,  chesnut,  beech,  plane-tree,  &c.,  are  seen  in  great  abun- 
dance along  the  base  and  skirts  of  the  mountain ;  and  towards  the  smn- 
mit  of  the  first  ridge  large  forests  of  pine  spread  themselves  along  tfae 
accliyities." 

The  chain  of  Olympus  does  not  maintain  the  high  elevation  of  its 
culminating  points  to  its  extremity ;  it  lowers,  and  rocky  table-lands  and 
a  lower  crest  are  seen  beyond  a  deep  fissure.      These  belong  to  the 
Fierus  of  antiquity,  which  has  been  from  all  times  more  or  has  eon- 
founded  with  the  Olympus,  and  of  which,  indeed,  thej  are  the  last  pio* 
long^tion.     Th^  extend  to  the  Haliacmon  and  end  in  the  great  pltb 
of  Macedonia.     Thus  the  long  and  lofty  wall  of  the  Olympus  sepsnte 
Macedonia  from  Thessaly,  and  constitutes  the  first  Kne  of  defence  of  tb 
Hellenic  peninsula.     The  slope  that  fronts  the  sea  constitutes^  witi  ib 
narrow  shore,  ancient  Pieria,  a  Macedonian  province ;  whilst  its  wofem 
slopes  belong  to  Perrhaebia,  a  Thessalian  province.      The  oommomei- 
tion  between  the  two  is  effected  by  three  narrow  and  diffieolt  psan 
The  first  and  most  southerly  is  the  defile  or  gorge  of  Tempe,  tbmvt 
which  the  waters  of  the  Peneius  force  their  way  into  the  sea.    Kstrme 
centre  of  the  chain  is  the  lofty  defile  of  Petra,  which  separates  Otppos 
from  Fierus.     The  third  pass  is  more  out  of  the  way ;  to  leaek  it  Ae 
mountains  of  Central  Macedonia  must  be  traversed,   the  Hiliaemoii 
crossed  away  from  its  mouth,  and  the  pass  of  Sarande^ms  wiH  be 
reached,  ntiiate  at  the  extremity  of  the  Fierus,  where  that  chain  is  jn- 
longed  by  other  heights  to  the  westward.     Low  Olympus  is  not,  mij 
speaking,  a  pass,  albeit  once  traversed  by  a  Roman  army. 

This  strong  and  ad?anced  position  (writes  M.  Heuzey)  at  the  threskid  of 
Greece,  explains  satisfactorily  the  part  that  Oljrmpus^  has  played  in  histoij,  ml 
how  it  is  that  it  appears  from  time  to  time  with  brilliancy  to  pass  awsr  m 
in  obscurity.  Never  was  its  name  greater  than  in  the  tune  of  the  fosatin 
invasions,  at  a  time  when  all  the  tribes  who  were  destined  at  a  later  epoch  to 
constitute  the  Greek  people,  encamped  upon  its  slopes,  or  pressed  fonraEds  into 
its  defiles.  There  was  the  theatre  of  their  first  straggles,  of  their  ancient  esfft* 
blishments,  and  of  their  first  station  in  the  long  journey  which  brought  tai 
from  the  renons  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  So,  also,  dud  their  iwmginaian^  pieserre 
an  ineffaceaole  memory  of  these  places.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  popolatiiai 
passed  off  to  the  southwards,  carrying  ci?ilisation  with  them,  the  Dljmoos 
became  no  longer  for  several  centuries  anght  but  a  distant  limit^between  semi-W' 
barons  countries ;  the  cates  of  Greece  were  then  at  the  Thermopylw.  But,  do^ 
that  long  period,  it  dia  not  cease  to  be  inhabited  by  people  of  primitive  maBBen» 
who  dwelt  obscurely  in  its  valleys,  relics  of  many  different  tribes ;  on  ou  ^ 
are  the  Pieres,  remains  of  the  Thracians,  who  contributed  to  civilise,  weee;  a 
the  other  the  Perrhaebi,  descendants  of  the  famous  Pela^  of  Thessaly.  h  tkis 
point  the  Olympus  resembled  the  Caucasus,  which,  placed  on  the  fron&f  o^ 
Europe,  on  the  nigh  road  of  invasions,  preserves  far  from  ns  such  curious  idifis 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  diverse  races. 

The  Olympus  naturally  reappears  at  the  epoch  of  the  power  of  the  Mtft- 
donians,  and  becomes  '.the  principal  theatre  of  their  wars  against  the  Gieeb 
and  especially  against  Home.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  is  once  moielotf 
sight  of;  it  separates  uselessly  countries  that  are  all  alike  subjected  andpia- 
fied,  and  we  must  come  down  to  the  middle  ages,  at  a  time  when  new  invasioiB 
inundated  the  Greek  provinces,  to  find  the  names  of  its  fortresses  and  of  its 
passes  in  historians.  Lastly,  after  the  Turkish  conquest,  it  became  celebrated 
as  the  last  asylum  of  the  conquered  populations  and  the  country  of  the  Klephtes: 
in  Olympus,  say  the  popular  songs,  there  are  **  as  mairy  Klephtes  as  there  a« 
bushes," 
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Consul  Q«  Marcios  Philippus,  unwilling  to  trust  his  army  to  th«  pass, 
of  the  Cambunian  mountains,  led  it  bodily  over  the  Low  (Xympus.  Yot 
is  such  a  route  one  of  exceeding  difficulty.  The  horses  of  the  country 
follow  a  stony  way  along  narrow  vales,  with  gradual  yet  painful  rises 
and  descents.  The  table-land  that  is  ultimately,  attained  presents  still 
greater  difficulties.  It  is  not  only  irregular  and  rooky,  but  it  is  as  it  were 
traversed  and  barricaded  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  secondary  chains. 
These  constitute  so  many  lines  of  natural  retrenchments,  which  divide  it 
into  totally  distinct  regions,  and  which  can  only  be  reached  one  after  the 
other.  First  we  find  ourselves  in  the  little  plain  of  Sparmo.  It  is  situated 
on  the  great  slopes  of  Olympus,  and  closed  to  the  south  by  a  long  line  of 
abrupt  hills.  The  southern  slope  of  High  Olympus  rises  like  a  wall)  a 
magnificent  vegetation  clothes  the  lower  portion ;  the  oaks  and  ever- 
greens gradually  make  way  for  pines  and  firs  ;  above  is  nothing  but 
naked  mountain.  The  great  monastery  of  Ha  Triadha  is  situated  amidst 
ihe  last  pine-trees.  As  to  the  plain  of  Sparmo  itself,  it  is  of  exeeedin^ 
fertility,  covered  with  c(H*n  and  grape-vines,  and  the  monks  have  a  hxxa 
tli^re  surrounded  by  gardens.  A  long  row  of  planes  mark  the  course  of 
a  torrent  that  descends  firom  Olympus :  it  is  an  affluent  of  the  Titaresios, 
which  is  seen  to  the  westward  in  the  direction  of  Alassona.  To  the 
south-east  are  the  villages  of  Boliana  and  Skammia,  perched  on  lofiby 
hiUs. 

Between  the  valley  of  Sparmo  and  the  |^n  of  Karya  is  the  conical 
BQOuntain  Detnata.  No  doubt  fortresses  defended  the  approach  of  the 
table-land  from  all  these  heights,  but  history  has  only  recorded  on»  by 
name,  Eudieru,  and  M.  Heuzey  places  it  on  Mount  Detnata.  It  haa 
been  previously  identified  by  Leake  with  Konispoli,  between  Mount 
Detnata  and  Mount  Godaman.  The  plain  of  Karya  is  level  pasture  and 
arable,  and  fills  the  whole  extent  of  the  table-land  of  Low  01ym{ui8  from 
the  east  to  the  west.  Numerous  peaks  rise  up,  however,  out  of  this  taUe- 
land,'  whence  its  old  name  of  Octolophos,  or  "  the  right  summits."  Two 
rivulets  have  also  their  sources  there,  and  flow  in  different  directions. 
The  Konispoli  of  Colonel  Leake,  M.  Heuzey  says,  should  be  KonospoU— • 
a  district  of  pasturage  unthout  the  fragment  ot  a  ruin. 

The  shores  of  Pierus  may  be  reached  from  the  upland  of  Karya 
directly  by  a  wooded  ravine,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  monastery  of 
Kanalia ;  but  the  Romans  traversed  the  upland  obliquely,  oontinoing 
their  march  by  Lake  Ascuris,  now  Nezero,  whose  basin  constitutes  the 
third  region  of  Low  Olympus.  Wood-clad  hills,  circularly  disposed,  en- 
close a  basin  of  water  of  small  extent,  like  a  cup  half  filled  with  water. 
This  so-called  basin  or  cup  is,  however,  at  a  higher  elevation  even  than 
the  upland  of  Karya,  and  the  waters  are  said  to  flow  off  in  various  direc- 
tions by  subterranean  channels.  A  large  village;  with  two  lofiby  poplars, 
imparts  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation  to  the  scene.  In  the  time  of  the 
Low  Empire  this  village,  Ezero,  or  Nezero,  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
Lake  Ascuris,  which  the  people  of  Nezero,  as  it  b  now  called,  tried  m 
vain  to  drain,  is  dominated  by  two  summits,  one  of  which,  Metamorphosis 
(the  Transfiguration),  is  the  culminating  point  of  Low  Olympus  (4874 
feet).  Livy  describes  the  Romans  as  first  contemplating  Macedonia  from 
its  summit.  Close  by  was  also  the  oastle  of  Lapathus,  which  Leake 
identifies  with  the  ancient  castle  near  Rapsani;  and  M.  Heuzey,  who 
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Mjs  we  shonld  translate  ''super  Aseuridem  paludem/'  not  as  ''o?er^ 
or  "above,"  but  as  ''  beyond"  the  lake,  also  identifies  it  with  the  same 
spot,  which  he  describes  as  a  hill  beyond  the  flourishing  and  once  im- 
portant  village  of  Rapsani,  and  as  called  by  the  inhabitants  Hos  Hilitt^ 
and  also  Paleo-Kastro. 

The  Romans  were  stopped  at  this  point  where  commence  the  eastern 
and  wooded  slopes  of  Low  Olympus,  known  as  the  forests  of  Callipeooe. 
For  two  days  they  combated  the  Macedonians  under  Hippias  in  tsId. 
"  Singular  6eld  of  battle,"  exclaims  M.  Heuzey,  **  the  summits  of  tiuse 
mountains!  I  should  have  liked  to  have  determined  the  precise  theatre  of 
the  action  ;  but  amidst  so  much  contrasted  configuration  more  than  one 
eminence  can  be  found  suitable  for  a  camp,  and  more  than  one  crot 
long  and  wide  enough  for  a  struggle  between  the  two  armies.  I  hve 
never  seen,"  adds  M.  Heuzey,  "  anything  more  wild  or  more  magnifioeot 
than  the  slopes  of  the  Low  Olympus,  by  which  the  Romans  ultimately 
made  their  way :  it  is  an  immense  forest,  enveloping  in  its  shadows  a 
whole  region  of  ravines  and  fissures.  Clear  and  rapid  streams  roll  noisily 
along  gorges  wooded  to  the  very  base.  The  vigour  and  variety  oi  tegd" 
tation  are  incredible :  the  trees  of  the  plain,  which  one  is  astonished  to 
meet  at  such  an  elevation,  evergreen  oaks,  and  especially  enormoiis 
planes,  ascend  up  along  the  course  of  the  torrents  to  where  grow  the 
chesnut-trees  and  even  the  pines."  Five  miserable  Greek  hamlets  are 
met  with  in  the  forest.  The  Romans,  who  had  deceived  the  enemy,  did 
not,  M.  Heuzey  thinks,  descend  by  this  way,  but  by  the  more  ahrapt 
descent  of  Skotina  and  Pandeleimone,  the  former  among  the  pines,  the 
latter  among  the  chesnuts,  suspended  above  the  Turkish  fortress  of  Platt- 
mona — the  ancient  Heracleion  of  Pierus.  According  to  Livy,  the  amy 
reached  the  shore  beyond  Heracleion,  and  they  would  have  reached  the 
olive-clad  monticules  of  the  monastery  of  Panaghia,  supposing  the 
Roman  consul  to  have  encamped  there,  after  three  days'  march  by  Knuis, 
Egane,  Avarnitza,  and  Fourlia,  just  as  much  as  by  the  Mount  of  the 
Transfiguration,  Skotina,  and  Pandeleimone.  Besides,  unless  they  went 
to  Pandeleimone  first  before  Skotina,  they  would  have  had  to  retrace 
their  steps  to  Lake  Ascuris — a  movement  of  which  Livy  makes  no  men- 
tion. Still,  if  the  passes  from  Bapsani  to  Tempe  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  Heracleion  on  the  other,  were  closed  by  the  Macedonians,  they  may 
possibly  have  retraced  their  steps  along  the  flanks  of  the  Sipoto,  and 
have  thread  their  way  with  the  labour  and  disorder  described  by  the  his- 
torians along  the  gorge  that  separates  that  mountain  from  the  Momit 
of  the  Transfiguration. 

The  shore  of  Pierus  is,  so  to  say,  one  long  forest  on  the  borders  of  the 
sea.  From  Pyrgheto  to  Platamona,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  is  a  low  belt 
clad  with  a  dense  shrubbery,  and  traversed  here  and  there  by  streams  that 
spread  out  in  lagoons  and  marshes  in  the  woods.  A  few  spots  alone  are 
cultivated.  The  Turkish  fortress  of  Platamona,  built  upon  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Heracleion,  stands,  as  Livy  described  it,  on  a  rock  that  dominates 
the  course,  a  torrent  called  by  Pliny  Apilas,  or  "  the  threatener."  The 
walls  of  the  ancient  city  did  not  occupy  the  summit  of  the  hill,  as  at 
present,  but  enveloped  the  whole  mass.  Two  and  a  half  miles  beyoiKl 
Platamona  a  goodly  stream  is  met  with,  called  the  Ziliana.  From  this 
point  the  coast  ceases  to  be  low  and  submerged,  and  rises  abruptly,  the 
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foot  of  Olympus  prolonging  Its  rocky  slopes  down  to  the  very  sea.  The 
Greek  village  of  Leftokargo  is  erected  where  the  ground  first  begins  to 
rise. 

From  this  point  (says  M.  Heuzey)  the  aspect  of  Olympus  is  astonishing  and 
magnificent.  Pour  narrow  gorges  are  seen  to  open  at  the  same  point,  to 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  wooaed  flanks  of  the  mountain,  and  from  these  depths 
four  torrents  issue  forth  to  unite  and  form  the  Ziliana.  The  first  two  ravines 
are  cleft  through  the  mountain  north  of  Skotina ;  they  are  separated  by  a  lofty 
conical  hill,  which  rises  up  between  them  like  a  fragment  of  wall,  and  which  is 
called  Karavidha.  The  tiiird  of  these  ravines  is  already  known  to  us ;  it  is  the 
gorge  of  the  monastery  of  Kanalia,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  plain  of  Karya 
discnarge  themselves ;  the  fourth  descends  from  another  little  table-land,  called 
Bektech.  Beyond  it  the  Low  Olympus  ends,  and  the  mountain  begins  to  tower 
up  in  all  its  majesty. 

Scholars  have  hitherto  identified  the  river  Sus,  or  Sys  (wild  boar), 
which  by  its  sudden  rising  destroyed  the  tomb  of  Orpheus  and  the  town 
of  Libethra,  or  Libethrum  (and  between  which  and  Heracleia  the  Romans 
reached  the  plain  after  their  arduous  descent  of  Olympus),  with  the 
Enipeus,  the  present  Vytbos.  (Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geo- 
graphy, Art.  "  Libethra.")  The  chief  reason  for  this  identification  was, 
that  it  was  supposed  that  the  only  two  torrents  that  could  have  effected 
such  havoc  as  that  described  by  Pausanias  were  the  rivers  of  Platamona 
and  Litokhoro.  But  M.  Heuzey  shows  that  the  name  \eiPrj3pat  '*  canals 
or  ravines,"  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Kanalia  of  the  present  day.  He 
finds  in  the  rock  of  Karavidha  the  mountain  of  the  Libethros  spolcen  of 
by  the  poets,  and  the  sacred  fountain  of  Pierus,  the  great  sanctuary  of  the 
Muses,  daughters  of  Zeus,  at  the  junction  of  the  four  torrents,  and  finally 
in  the  river  Ziliana,  formed  by  their  union,  the  Sus,  or  Sys,  which  by  its 
sudden  fiood  destroyed  the  city  and  the  tomb. 

It  is  but  just  to  remark,  however,  that  when  M.  Heuzey  comes  to  de- 
scribe the  Enipeus,  behind  which  Perseus  entrenched  himself  to  oppose 
the  Romans,  that  he  admits  the  accuracy  of  Livy*s  description  of  that 
river  as  becoming  in  times  of  fiood  an  impetuous  and  disastrous  toiTcnt. 

Such  is  the  torrent  of  Litokhoro  in  the  present  day,  and  the  description  given 
of  it  is  minutely  exact.  It  has  opened  for  itself  a  deep  and  cavernous  bed  in  the 
rocks  of  the  shore,  its  banks  are  perpendicular,  in  some  places  it  is  a  real  gulf* 
The  inhabitants  call  it  Vythos — the  abyss.  When  I  traversed  it,  there  was  only 
a  streamlet  flowing  over  pebbles ;  the  next  day  it  was  the  same  rivulet,  swollen, 
by  a  storm  that  carried  away  all  the  saw-muls  erected  in  its  bed.  But  that 
which  is  beautiful  beyond  all  conception  is  the  gorge  whence  it  precipitates 
itself,  and  which  opens  behind  Litokhoro.  Here  the  Olympus  is  deeply  cleft 
throughout  its  whole  height.  It  can  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the  eyes 
penetrate  even  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain ;  they  distinguish  gloomy  forests, 
everywhere  suspended  over  the  two  borders  of  that  immense  nipture,  and 
ascending  from  rock  to  rock,  from  precipice  to  precipice,  they  rise  up  to  the 
loftiest  summits,  which  close  up  the  extremity  of  the  ravine  with  their  bold 
outline.  This  gorge,  in  which  is  situated  at  a  great  height  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Hos  Dhionysios,  is  one  of  the  roads  by  which  the  summit  of 
Olympus  is  attained. 

The  easier  road  is,  however,  from  Malathria  (anc  Dium),  which  reaches 
the  gorge  at  the  monastery.  The  first  station  is  at  the  Metokhi,  or  farm  of 
Skala,  dependent  on  the  monastery.  A  good  road  carried  through  a  wood 
of  chesnuts  and  pines  leads  thence  to  the  convent.     The  position  of  the 
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latter  U  described  as  unique.  It  is  lost  in  the  depths  of  an  immeme 
ravine,  between  two  walls,  which  rise  up  almost  beyona  the  reach  of  ykiai, 
bearing  pine-trees  in  long  files  suspended  to  every  ledge.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  this  wilderness  that  the  grey  mass  of  the  monastery  is  fiist  dis- 
tinguished— a  worthy  child  of  the  older  monasteries  of  Meteora,  so  pie* 
turesquely  described  by  Mr.  Curzon.*  Leaving  Hos  Dhionysios,  the W 
of  the  ravine  is  followed  between  hanging  forests.  The  great  trees  thit 
form  the  latter  are  almost  exclusively  beech  in  the  depths  of  the  goige^ 
and  pines  higher  up.  These  forests  of  High  Olympus  abound  in  stip 
and  deer.  The  chamoif  is  also  met  with  on  the  more  inaccessible  beigidL 
But  this  most  sacred  nK>untain  has  been  tabooed  from  all  times  to  bend 
of  prey.     (Theoprast.  ap.  ^lian,  Nat.  Animal.,  iii.  22.) 

Two  hours'  travel  take  the  explorer  to  Khristomilo,  which  is  the  mai 
elevated  of  all  the  saw-mills  on  the  mountain.  The  torrent  whidi  luu 
been  followed  up  to  this  point  now  separates  into  several  impractiedUe 
ravines.  A  long  and  difficult  slope,  called  the  MaTrolonggo,  or  "  Bhek 
Forest,"  from  its  dark  pines,  has  to  be  traversed.  On  issuing  fixn  iik 
wood,  nearly  the  last  line  of  vegetation  on  the  Olympus  ia  reached.  AD 
that  is  above  and  beyond  is  naked  and  covered  with  stones,  in  the  midrt 
of  which  are  here  and  there  tufts  of  grass  "  burnt  by  the  winds.''  A  nit 
amphitheatre  of  rocks,  fcnmed  by  the  precipices  of  the  loftiest  sununiti, 
DOW  presents  itself  to  view.  All  this  region  of  summits  consists  of  gnf 
marUe  disposed  in  horixontal  beds,  an  enormous  calcareous  mass  no  dodbt 
raised  up  by  the  serpentines  which  are  met  with  in  the  deep  ixmrn 
below.  This  marble,  broken  into  fragments  by  the  action  of  the  eleneoti^ 
accumulates  in  heaps  of  stones  upon  the  naked  slopes.  On  every  sade  ut 
also  deep  crevices,  in  which  snow  ia  found  all  the  year  round. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  vast  amphitheatre  a  rock  of  remarkaUe  aapec^ 
torn  in  its  upper  part,  and  assuming  the  shape  of  a  shell,  rises  up.  nis 
the  second  culminating  point  of  Olympus,  the  highest  of  those  iniidtff 
grouped  to  the  south.  It  is  called  Kalogheros,  or  '^  The  Monk,**  ad 
tradition  relates  that  it  is  the  sepulchre  of  Saint  Dhionysioa.  A  GA 
farther  on,  iu  a  southerly  direction,  are  several  rounded  summits,  gioopcd 
together  like  the  numerous  cupolas  of  a  Byzantine  church.  These  an 
the  summits  that  dominate  over  the  table^land  of  Karya  and  Spoiaa 
The  most  elevated  among  them  is  the  third  summit  of  01ympQ%  and  V 
known  by  the  name  of  Itchouma. 

The  loftiest  of  all  the  summits  of  Olympus,  the  peak  of  Hos  Hifiil^ 
rises  up  to  the  northwards.  It  is  three  nours'  journey,  alot^  a  IdnJ  d 
platfbnn,  from  the  ELalogheros  to  it.  The  crest  itself  is  formed  hj  two 
roof-like  beds  of  rock,  and  at  one  point  is  the  chapel  of  the  m^ 
Elias,  made  with  the  rough  unhewn  stones  collected  on  the  spo4^  besiliy 
the  winds,  and  so  small  that  a  man  can  scarcely  stand  upright  in  it  Hit 
height  of  the  peak  of  Hos  Hilias  is,  from  the  obsenrattona  of  EogU 
surveyors,  9754  feet.  A  geometrician  of  olden  time,  Xeinagoras,  who 
measured  the  perpendicular  height  of  Olympus  from  the  town  of  PythiiBB, 
determined  its  elevation  to  be  ten  stadia,  and  nearly  one  plethrum  (Pht 
Clemil.,  15),  which  HoUand,  Dodwell,  Leake,  and  others,  coosiderad  ^ 
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not  far  from  the  truth,  since  they  estimated  its  height  as  between  6000 
and  7000  feet  It  has  now,  however,  been  ascertained  to  be  one  of  the 
loftiest  mountains  in  Europe,  bearing  comparison  with  the  little  St.  Ber* 
nard,  9594 ;  or  even  witli  Mount  Etna,  10,963  feet.  Herodotus  relates 
that  Mount  Olympus  was  seen  by  Xerxes  from  Therma  (vii.  128} ;  and 
we  know,  from  modem  travellers,  that  in  clear  weather  it  is  visible  from 
Mount  Athos,  which  is  ninety  miles  distant.  (Journal  of  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  69.)  GAie  prospect  embraced  from  the  summit  is 
immense.  On  one  side  all  Macedonia  can  be  contemplated,  on  the  other 
all  Thessaly,  whose  lakes  and  rivers  appear  as  if  marked  off  on  a  map.  A 
lofty  mountain  that  towers  up  in  the  distance  is  Mount  Parnassus.  To 
the  east  the  sea  forms  a  vast  circle  from  Mount  Athos  to  beyond  the 
island  of  Scyros,  whilst  to  the  west  the  chain  of  Pindus  limits  the  horizon 
with  its  long  serrated  edge. 

Tlie  imagination  of  the  ancient  Greeks  bad  placed  the  happy  country  inha- 
bited by  the  gods  upon  this  lofty  table-land  of  Olympus  in  the  midst  of  the 
numerous  summits  that  crown  it.  The  palace  of  Jupiter  arose  near  the  last 
summit,  surrounded  by  a  flowery  region,  and  below  were  ranged  the  abodes  of 
the  other  immortals.  A  natuial  instinct  has  always  led  primitive  people  to 
place  the  residence  of  their  deities  on  the  summits  of  high  mountains.  On 
oontemp^lating  from  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  these  aerial  regions  which  appear 
inaccessible,  men  easily  come  to  consider  them  as  a  world  apart,  different  irom 
that  below,  and  inhabited  by  beings  superior  to  themselves.  It  was  thus  with 
the  Pelasgians,  who  probably  were  the  first  to  consecrate  Olympus  to  their 
great  god  Jupiter ;  at  a  later  period  other  gods  came  with  the  Hellenes,  and 
took  up  their  position  on]  the  sacred  mountain.  Primitive  tribes  ordinarily 
place  their  divinities  in  their  own  neighbourhoods ;  they  do  not  like  them  being 
without  the  horizon,  that  is  without  the  compass  oT  their  vision.  The  Greeks,  in 
these  remote  times,  lived  on  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  whence  they  could  see  rising 
np  before  them,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  the  imposing  mass  of  Olympus.  It  was 
there,  in  the  presence  of  these  sacred  summits,  that  a  whole  epoch  in  the  early 
life  of  the  Hellenic  race  was  passed ;  it  was  there  that,  by  an  elaboration  of  pro- 
bably several  centuries,  Greek  paganism  issued  forth  from  a  crowd  of  confused 
beliefs. 

Olympus  was  the  theatre  upon  which  the  gods  of  the  Hellenes  began  to  be 
stripped  of  their  ancient  symbols,  to  assume  a  more  sensible,  a  more  human, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  more  poetic  garb.  Hence  did  its  name  remain  for  ever 
ttttached  to  that  brilliant  transformation  of  the  Greek  religion.  Those  new  gods 
made  for  poetry  and  for  arts  were  called  Olympian  sods :  the  ancient  ^od  of  the 
Pelasgians,  whom  they  surnamed  Pelor,  or  the  Monster,  became  himself  the 
Ohmpic  Jupiter,  the  same  that  was  sung  by  Homer  and  sculptured  hy  Phidias, 
mien  the  Greeks,  and  especially  the  iBouan  and  Doric  tribes,  left  these  countries, 
they  took  with  them  the  worship  of  the  Olympian  gods,  and  the  name  of  Olympus 
spread  everywhere  on  their  passage,  and  was  multiplied  indefinitely.  Moun- 
tains with  the  same  name  are  met  with  at  Lesbos ;  the  iBolian  Island ;  near 
Bmyma,  which  was  also  a  city  of  iBolians ;  in  the  chain  of  Ida ;  in  that  of  Taurus, 
and  as  far  as  to  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Mysia  and  Bithynia  have  each  theur 
Olympus,  whose  distant  masses,  seen  from  the  sea,  appear  to  form  a  background 
to  the  coast  of  iElolia.  In  Greece,  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Lyceum  taEes  the 
name  of  Olympus ;  the  Dorians  of  Laconia  have  another  territory,  near  to  a 
wood  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  a  mountain  which  they  call  Olympus.  Let  us 
more  especially  remember  the  great  sanctuary  of  Olympus,  foundea  under  Doric 
influence,  and  which  became  for  the  Greeks,  in  their  new  establishments,  the 
centre  of  the  religion  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter. 

But  the  Olympus  of  Thessaly  did  not  the  less  remain  the  traditional  sanctuary 
of  the  Greek  reugion  and  the  mountain  of  Jupiter.    Upon  its  least  accessiblje 
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peak  an  altar  was  raised  to  the  local  god,  just  at  the  verj  place  that  stands  in 
the  present  day  the  little  chapel  of  Hos  Hilias.  Priests,  who  no  doubt  came 
from  the  temple  of  Dion,  maac  two  annual  pilgrimages  and  solemn  sacrifices 
there.  It  is  still  in  our  own  days  customary  for  the  monks  of  Hos  Dhionpios 
to  make  an  annual  ascent  of  Olympus.  In  order  to  save  time  they  start  at  n^t, 
their  path  lighted  up  by  torches,  and  the^r  go  to  say  a  mass  in  the  church  (Hthe 
prophet  Elias.  With  tbe  ancients  nothing  was  too  manrelions  to  be  relatid 
concerning  the  summits  of  tbe  mountain  and  the  altar  of  Jupiter :  the  offeriogs 
that  were  deposed  there  remained  the  whole  year  without  being  carried  awij 
by  the  wind  or  spoilt  by  the  rains ;  the  air  was  so  calm  on  these  heights  that 
letters  written  in  the  ashes  of  the  altar  were  not  even  effaced. 

Even  in  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages  caniot 
figure  to  themselves  that  the  Olympus  so  celebrated  in  their  songs  is  a  motrntain 
Uke  others ;  they  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  it  does  not  recal  some 
marvel  If  you  relate  that  you  have  ascended  to  its  summit,  they  never  fafl  to 
inquire,  "  Well,  what  did  vou  see  there  ?"  Some  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
mysterious  palace  adorned  with  pillars  of  white  marble,  adding  that  sudi  bis 
been  seen  by  the  shepherds,  but  is  no  longer  visible ;  others  believe  in  a  vait 
circus,  where  the  ancients  used  to  celebrate  their  Olympic  games.  TbeKlqtliie^ 
on  their  side,  have  always  attributed  marvellous  virtues  to  the  fresh  air  of 
Olympus,  to  its  snows,  and  to  the  icy  waters  that  flow  from  it.  It  is,  in  thetr 
songs,  like  a  paradise,  where  they  go  to  refresh  themselves  after  their  strafes 
in  ihe  plain ;  there  their  bodies  gain  in  robustness,  wounds  heal  of  them^^ 
and  the  members  are  trained  to  new  combats.  Throughout  Greece  a  nagic 
power  is  still  attached  to  the  following  words :  "  From  the  sununit  of  Olympus, 
nrom  the  three  mounts  of  heaven,  where  dwell  the  Destinies  of  Destinies  oaj 
my  own  Destiny  hear  me  and  come !" 

Fieria,  Pieris,  or  Pierus,  comprised  in  antiquity  all  that  narrow  atrip  of 
land  and  hills  which  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius  and  the 
Haliacmon,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  great  woody  steeps  of  Oljmpus.  Tliu 
district  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Muses  and  of  Orpheus,  the  father  of  song.  Afterwards  the  Piei«8  wob 
expelled  from  their  original  seats,  and  driven  to  the  north  beyond  the 
Strymon  and  Mount  Pangaeus,  where  they  formed  a  new  settlement 
(Herod.,  vii.  112;  Thucyd.,  1.  c  )  An  offshoot  from  Olympus  advances 
along  the  Pierian  plain  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  as  far  as  the  ranDe 
of  the  Haliacmon,  where  the  mountains  are  separated  by  that  chasm  ii 
the  great  eastern  ridge  of  Northern  Greece  from  that  portion  of  the 
country  which  was  anciently  called  Beronius.  M.  Heuzey  looks  upoa 
that  part  of  the  shore  which  was  more  particularly  attached  to  Mount 
Pierus,  and  which  begins  beyond  Dium,  as  the  true  Pieria.  Livy,  speak- 
ing of  Consul  Philip,  says,  "  he  had  resolved  to  march  on  Dium  to  expel 
the  king  and  to  drive  him  into  Pierus."  The  plain  of  Malathria  (Dium) 
is  separated  from  the  neighbouring  plain,  that  of  Katerini,  by  a  iov 
chain  of  hills  (Mount  Olocros),  which  detaches  itself  from  Olympus  neir 
Petra ;  and  it  is  there  that  he  makes  Pierus  proper — or,  it  might  rather 
have  been  said,  the  Pierus  of  the  time  of  the  Romans — commence. 

The  road  that  leads  to  the  defile  of  Petra  follows  at  first  a  kind  of 
valley  between  the  foot  of  Olympus  and  the  hills  of  Kondouriotissa.  It 
leaves  the  hamlet  of  Vrondoussa,  "  thunder,"  which  bears  a  name  in 
every  way  worthy  of  Olympus,  to  the  left,  and  then  gradually  rises 
through  a  forest  of  oaks.  Three  hours'  travel  brings  the  explorer  to  tbe 
monastery  of  Petra,  situated  in  the  midst  of  woods  and  glades  upon* 
high  slope,  whence  the  prospect  embraces  the  whole  plwn  of  Katerini, 
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whilst  the  northern  'flanks  and  the  great  summits  of  Olympus  rise  above, 
nowhere  more  abrupt  than  at  this  point.  M.  Heuzey  found  no  remnants 
of  antiquity  at  this  monastery,  which  is  otherwise  itself  of  old  date,  being 
attributed  to  the  Emperor  Andronicus.  The  defile  opens  a  mile  beyond 
the  monastery,  but  still  this  long  ravine,  which  cuts  the  chain  of  Olympus 
in  two,  is  only  an  immense  ravine,  formed  by  the  upper  course  of  the 
Mavroneri,  one  of  the  torrents  of  the  plain  of  Katerini.  The  entrance 
into  it  is  especially  picturesque.  Great  wooded  slopes  are  so  disposed  as  to 
form  a  vast  circle.  In  the  midst  of  this  rises  up  a  pointed  isolated  rock, 
cut  into  a  pyramid  with  three  faces.  The  now  deserted  village  of  Petra 
(the  rock)  is  suspended,  as  if  by  enchantment,  on  one  of  the  sides  of  this 
pyramid.  It  has  never  changed  its  name.  On  the  flanks  of  the  same 
rock  was  the  fortress  which  defended  the  pass  under  the  Macedonian 
kings  as  well  as  under  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.  The  possession 
of  this  fortress  was  disputed  by  the  Thessalian  Perrhaebi  and  the  Mace- 
donians. M.  Heuzey  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  explore  this  im- 
portant pass.  "  Everything,"  he  says,  *'  is  in  ruin :  the  village,  which 
was  Greek,  has  been  abandoned,  we  were  told,  on  account  of  the  frequent 
passage  of  the  Albanians,  who  despoiled  the  inhabitants.  I  found  in  a 
church  paintings  which  dated  1710.  Although  the  position  and  the  plan 
of  the  ancient  citadel  are  indicated  by  the  very  form  of  the  rock,  no  trace 
is  found  on  it  of  Greek  or  Roman  wall.  A  few  hewn  stones  of  porous 
limestone,  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  churches,  are  the  only 
relics  that  may  have  derived  from  olden  times."  A  wall  still  remains  on 
ihe  border  of  the  precipice,  but  it  is  of  Byzantine  construction.  Fetra  is 
noticed  as  a  citadel  in  the  times  of  Michel  Faleologos  an^  Cantacuzene. 
There  is  still  a  bishop  of  Vlakho  Livadhi  and  of  Fetra,  who  resides  at  the 
former  place.     Close  by  is  also  a  plantation  of  old  olive-trees. 

After  having  passed  the  rock  of  Petra,  great  woods  descend  down  to 
the  very  banks  of  the  torrent,  and  form  real  abysses  of  verdure.  Soon 
another  stream  joins  from  the  fianks  of  Olympus,  flowing  through  a 
ravine  of  precisely  similar  character.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  junction  of  the  two  streams.  About  midway  down  the  defile  is 
the  village  of  Hos  Dhimitrios,  inhabited  by  woodcutters  and  charcoal- 
burners.  This  place  has  been  identified  with  Pythium,  whence  Xeinagoras 
measured  the  height  of  Olympus,  but  M.  Heuzey  says  he  found  no  relics 
of  antiquity  there.  Leake  placed  Pythium  on  the  angle  of  the  plain 
between  Kokkinoplo  and  Livadhi,  though  no  remains  of  the  ancient 
town  have  been  discovered  there  either.  Beyond  Hos  Dhimitrios  the 
woods  gradually  disappear,  and  the  road  descending  towards  Perrhaebia 
finally  opens  into  the  plain  of  Selos,  where  M.  Heuzey  finds  the  ruins  of 
Pythium  at  Hos  Apostoli. 

The  pass  of  Pythium  and  of  Petra  is  known  in  history  for  having  been 
crossed  by  several  celebrated  expeditions.  It  was  by  it  that  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Thessaly :  the  third  of  his  troops  were  engaged,  according  to 
Herodotus,  several  days  in  cutting  a  way  through  the  dense  woods  that 
covered  the  slopes  of  rierus.  Agesilas,  coming  back  from  Asia,  followed 
the  same  road.  Brasidas,  before  him,  in  his  expedition  against  Chalcidiae, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  Cassandre,  marching  against  Olympias,  also  de- 
scended into  Macedonia  by  Pythium  and  Fetra.  By  this  road  also  L. 
.£milius  Paullus  was  enabled  to  throw  a  detachment  in  the  rear  of  the 
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MacedoniaD  army,  which  was  encamped  at  the  Enipeaa»  after  ihe  foiees 
of  Perseus  had  heen  overthrown  at  the  pass  of  Petra  by  P.  Sdpio  Nasica^ 
who  had  been  sent  against  it  with  the  consul's  eldest  Bon,  Q.  Fabing 
Maximus.  (Diet,  of  (£reek  and  Roman  Geog. :  art.  Petra.)  M.  Heixey 
has  pointed  oat  that  the  narrative  of  Plutarch  derived  firom  a  letter  of 
young  Scipio's,  differs,  in  some  particulars,  from  the  above  derived  fiEon 
Livy.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Romans,  imable  to  force  this  entreodul 
oamp  at  the  Enipeus,  were  obliged  to  make  the  whole  circuit  of  (Hympoi 
to  get  at  it  in  the  rear,  and  they  had  before  them  what  had  been  tomel 
the  least  difficult  and  most  direct  of  the  routes  across  the  Olympitt 
barrier;  yet  how  formidable  it  must  have  been  to  an  army  the  hngoag 
description  will  tell. 

Coming  from  the  south-west,  the  great  slopes  and  the  sumnuti  d 
Olympus  become  visible  from  the  heights  above  Alaasona.  These  dfflM 
are  not  wooded  like  those  on  the  sea-side:  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen.  TIm 
country  that  stretches  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  a  plain  dottel 
with  hills,  cultivated  in  places,  and  enlivened  by  some  doaen  villsm  fi 
is  closed  to  the  north  by  the  Pierian  mountains,  to  the  west  by  metbm 
of  Amarbis,  the  Camounii  of  antiquity.  This  plain,  watered  by  die 
Vourgaris — the  chief  affluent  of  the  ancient  Titaresius — was  k/aoeij 
called  Tripolis,  a  district  in  Perrhaebia,  because  it  contained  three  toim 
— Axorus,  Pythium,  and  Doliche.  M.  Heuzey,  we  have  seen,  identi&i 
Py  thium  with  Hii  Apostoli,  and  supposes  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apoitlai 
to  have  arisen  upon  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  nve  its  nsM 
to  the  place,  although  no  satisfiu^ry  relics  were  found.  Leake  plaos 
Doliche  at  Douklista,  and  Acorus  at  Vouvala,  but  M.  Heuzey,  Moiriiy 
the  succession  as  given  by  livy,  identifies  Asorus  with  Kastii,  oetf 
Douklista  (at  both  of  which  places  are  fragments  of  antiquitv)^  ud 
Doliche  wiUi  the  Paleokastro  of  Youvala. 

The  two  defiles  of  Petra  and  Sarandaporus  open  into  the  phm  of 
Tripolis  in  different  directions.  The  latter  is  formed  by  the  Titanso^ 
which  Strabo  describes  as  having  its  source  in  Mount  litarioSy  ^a  noim- 
tain  adjacent  to  Olympus," — ^that  is  to  say,  according  to  M.  Heuzey,  *^n 
Hount  Chapka,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  of  Sarandaporus,  wLece  tb 
Vougaris  has  its  source."  Ancient  traditions  gave  to  the  Titarstiitttt 
infernal  region  : 

Or  where  the  pleasing  Titaresius  riidea, 

And  into  Peneus  rolls  his  easy  tides ; 

The  sacred  stream  unmix'd  with  streams  below. 

Sacred  and  awful !  from  the  dark  abodes 

Styx:  pours  them  forth,  the  dreadful  oath  of  gods ! 

Pope's  BoukA  Iliad,  hooki 

Pliny  also  gives  to  the  river  the  name  of  Orcus,  probahly  from  Honors 
OpKov  in  the  original.  (II.  ii.  763.)  *^In  truth,"  says  M«  Heuaey,  ^'Ai 
long  and  tortuous  ravine  of  Sarandaporus  is  one  of  those  traces  wbfl* 
nature  awakes  of  itself,  in  the  imagination  of  primitive  people^  the  ifa 
of  subterranean  abodes  and  of  gods  of  death."  The  Vougaris  wiiicbi^ 
its  narrow  base  far  away  &om  the  sun,  amidst  abrupt  rocks  dad  wiA> 

floomy  verdure.     Cast  back  incessantly  from  one  side  to  the  other  by< 
ouUe  wall  of  rocks,  it  incessantly  divides  the  pathwi^  that  leads  thM^ 
this  wild  gorge)  and  henoe  its  name  of  Sarandaporusi  whii^  meaai  ve 
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forty  fords.  These  numerous  and  abrupt  bends  bring  to  mind  those  of 
the  Arcadian  Styx  in  the  gorge  of  Nonacris,  which  gave  to  the  poets 
the  idea  of  the  nine  curves  of  the  infernal  rivers. 

There  was  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dodona  of  Perrhaebia,  as  in 
Threspotia,  near  the  Dodona  of  Epiras^  and  as  among  the  Arcadian  Pelasgi,  a 
region  of  hell — ^a  sanctuary  of  deatli  in  relation  to  that  of  Zeus.*  Certain  cele- 
brated legends  appear  to  refer  directly  to  this  hell  of  Perrhaebia :  that,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Ori^eus  ^ing  in  search  of  Eurydice;  that  of  the  Lapittriam 
Pinthous  combating  the  subterranean  Zeus,  as  his  father  Ldon  did  the  celestial 
Zeus.  If  we  wer6  only  acquainted  more  in  detail  with  the  earlier  .Jlolian  tradi- 
tions, we  should,  no  doubt,  find  in  them  curious  traces  of  the  ancient  influence 
of  the  sanctuaries  of  Perrhaebia.  Among  the  Minyee  of  Jason  we  see  a  per- 
sonage fi^e,  whose  story,  if  better  known,  would  nave  certainly  supplied  Ud 
with  precious  information  on  this  point.  That  is  Mopsus,  whom  Hesiod  <Ms 
&e  Titaresian.  Mopsus,  son  of  Ampyx  and  of  Aregoms.f  He  comes  from  the 
oity  of  Titaron;  he  is  bom  under  the  shade  c^the  prophetic  and  Bodonean  oak. 
([Orph.,  Arj^on.  129.)  He  is  represented  t«  us  at  once  as  a  warrior  and  as  an 
inspired  priest.  It  is  he  who,  at  the  hour  of  departure,  "  upright  on  the  poop^ 
and  holdmg  a  golden  cup  in  his  hand,  invoked  Jupiter  armed  with  thunder, 
father  of  immortals.^f     (Pind.  Pyth.,  iv.  120.J 

All  these  traditions  of  the  Perrhaebi  would  explain  to  us  how  this  small 
population,  which  is  almost  without  a  history,  should  yet  have  preserved  an 
illustrious  name  amoa^  the  Greeks  even  to  the  end.  The  best  proof  of  its 
ancient  imp(»rtance,  of  its  relations  with  tbe  Greek  tribes,  and  of  the  part  whidi 
it  played  in  mythological  time^  is,  that  it  was  a  m^nber  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  of  DelphL  In  historical  times  the  Perrhaebi  are  scarcely  ever  heard 
of.  They  are  xnown  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  long  struggle  against  the 
Thessalonians ;  every  one  of  their  incursions  into  the  plains  is  a  sign^  of  revolt 
for  aU  the  antique  populations,  Pelasgians  and  ^olians,  reduced  to  servitude 
under  the  name  of  renestia.  The  Perrhaebi,  united  to  the  MaKeans,  to  the 
Magnetes,  to  the  Gnienses,  or  Gnianes,  to  the  Dolopes,  to  all  those  tribes  drirtn 
iike  themselves  from  the  plain,  surrounded  Thessaly  like  a  circle  of  enemies,  and 
welcomed  the  Persians  as  liberators^  increased  the  ranks  of  the  latter,  and 
opened  to  them  Uie  passes  of  Olympus.  Perrhaebia  beoame,  however,  tributaiy 
to  the  Thessalians  ot  Lanssa,  and  it  passed  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Phil^ 
and  of  the  Macedonians,  till  the  time  came  when  the  Eomans  restored  to  it  for 
a  moment  its  fancied  independence. 

The  Perrhaebi,  dwellers  in  the  passes  of  (Mympus,  were  the  latural  guides 
to  all  the  expeditions  that  traversed  these.  None  knew  better  all  the  pathways 
of  the  mountain  than  they  did.  We  find  ikem  conducting  the  snny  of  BrasidBS, 
after  that  of  Xerxes.  Levy  even  gives  the  name  of  the  two  guides  to  the 
Eoman  army  in  the  campaign  of  Macedonia— ^Schenos  and  Menophilos ;  they 
were  both  Perrhaebians. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  defile  of  Sarandaporus  »  a  large  fertile 
plain  watered  by  the  Haliacmon,  and  on  which  are  the  Turkish  towns 
and  strongholds  of  Velvendo  and  Servia.  The  first,  however,  is  a  (keek 
town  with  Turkish  officials;  the  latter  is  a  Turkish  town.    It  commands 

*  The  tradition  came  from  the  East  The  Phoeniciau  gods,  the  Cabeiri  or 
«punishers"  alluded  to  by  Herodotus  as  worshipped  at  Memphis,  have  been 
found  on  Egyptian  bas-reliefs  armed  with  instruments  of  torture,  and  before 
them  is  a  river  and  a  lake  of  fire. 

f  Some  say  Chloris. 

X  Was  it  Mopsus,  the  Trojan  prophet,  or  he  of  Titaresa,  in  Thessaly,  who  left 
so  many  reminiscences  in  Lesser  Asia,  as  more  particularly  the  fountain  of 
Mopsus  and  town  of  Mopsucrene  in  Cappadocia,  and  the  town  of  Mopsus,  after- 
wards Mopsuestia  and  Missis,  in  CUida  ? 
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the  defile  at  the  spot  where  it  leares  the  mountains  to  open  upon  tk 
pUiin  and  heyond  the  line  of  watershed,  whence  two  rivulets  flow  in  op- 
posite directions,  one  to  the  Vourgaris,  the  other  to  the  Haliacmon. 
There  are  in  reality,  however,  two  affluents  to  the  Titaresias  flowing 
^m  the  pass  of  Sarandaporus,  and  these  pass  on  either  side  of  a  re- 
markahle  rock  admirably  situated  as  a  defence  to  the  entrance  of  the 
pass  on  the  side  of  Tripoli,  and  hence  known  as  Vig^a,  or  the  sendnel. 
M.   Heuzey  identifies  this  rock-fortress  with   the    ancient  Volostana. 
Servia  boasts  of  a  fine  old  ruinous  castle  of  the  middle  ages.     The  posi- 
tion is  highly  picturesque,  and  helow  are  gardens,  vineyards,  and  calti- 
vated  fields,  producing  flax,  corn,  and  tobacco.      No  station  was  more 
frequently  the  scene  of  struggle  than  this  in  the  time  of  the  Low  Empire. 
It  was  the  road  by  which  Albanians,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  and  Walla- 
chians,  each  in  their  turn,  came  to  invade  Thessaly.      The  natives  ooa- 
sider  Servia  to  have  been  a  royal  city,  and  they  point  to  a  church— one 
among  several  now  in  ruins — called  Saranda  Portaes,  or  the  forty  gates, 
where  the  king  went  to  pray.     According  to  the  same  tradition,  it  was 
a  roval  city  when  captured  by  the  Turks. 

There  are  two  castellated  sites  (Faleokastro)  in  the  mountains  between 
Servia  and  Velvendo,  one  of  which,  called  Gratziano,  M.  Heuzey  identi- 
fies with  the  ancient  Phylacae,  noticed  by  Pliny  and  by  Ptolemy.  This 
ancient  town  was  not  like  Servia,  at  the  head  of  the  defile,  bat  it  was 
situated  at  a  convenient  distance  to  guard  its  approaches.  The  defile 
itself  was  no  doubt  defended  by  fortresses  at  the  same  remote  period,  but 
the  names  of  these  have  not  been  preserved  by  history.  <'  Everything^" 
says  M.  Heuzey,  '*  authorises  us  to  place  one  in  the  gorge  of  SaTanda* 
poms,  on  the  hill  of  Vigla,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  summit  of  Volostana, 
spoken  of  by  Titus  Livy. 

<*  This  defile,"  continues  the  explorer,  '<  of  Volustana  hrought  me  back 
from  Pierus  into  Perrhaebia,  which  I  had  already  traversed.  I  had  made 
the  complete  circuit  of  Olympus,  and  my  journey  had  come  to  an  eni 
I  had  especially  met  in  these  countries  with  numerous  traces  of  the  power 
of  the  Macedonians  and  of  the  Roman  Empire,  beneficent  dominatioiis, 
which  had  given  peace  to  the  country^  and  had  covered  it  with  oonstnM- 
tions,  and  with  populous  towns.  By  the  side  of  these  relics  of  a  pai^ 
splendour,  I  had  found  in  the  towns  and  mountain  villages  the  aoi^eot 
population,  surviving  the  invasions  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  Servians,  and 
the  Wallachians ;  subjugated,  it  is  true,  by  a  last  invader  (the  Turk), 
the  most  terrible  of  all,  only  the  other  day  disarmed  and  decimated  aft^ 
a  last  effort  of  resistance,  but  still  successful  under  the  ssgia  of  andent 
municipal  traditions,  in  being  better  governed,  better  educated,  and  nore 
industrious  than  their  (Muhammadan)  masters,  and  in  reality  also 
wealthier  than  them,  for  they  alone  know  how  to  produce  riches." 
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BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF   '^  ASHLEY." 
FART  THE  EIGHTH. 

I. 

GOINO  FBOM  HOME. 

^'  I  SHOULD  recommend  a  complete  change  of  scene  altogether,  Mr. 
Carlyle.  Say  some  place  on  the  French  or  Belgian  coast  Sea-bathing 
might  do  wonders." 

'^  Should  you  think  it  well  for  her  to  go  so  far  from  home  ?" 

*^  I  should.  Where  there  is  any  chronic  or  confirmed  disorder,  one  we 
can  grapple  with,  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  change  of  scene  or  air,  a  patient 
is  as  well  at  his  own  home  as  away,  a  certain  treatment  must  be  gone 
through,  surgical  or  physical,  and  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  it  is  pur- 
sued on  a  mountain  in  Switzerland  or  in  a  vale  in  Devonshire.  But  in 
these  cases  of  protracted  weakness,  where  you  can  do  nothing  but  try  to 
coax  the  strength  back  again,  change  of  air  and  scene  are  of  immense 
benefit." 

**  I  will  propose  it  to  her,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle. 

"  I  have  just  done  so,"  replied  Dr.  Martin,  who  was  the  other  speaker. 
.^*  She  met  it  with  objection  :  which  I  expected,  for  invalids  naturally  feel 
a  disinclination  to  move  from  home.  But  it  is  necessary  that  she 
should  go." 

The  object  of  their  conversation  was  Lady  Isabel.  Years  had  gone  on, 
and  there  were  three  children  now  at  £ast  Lynne  ;  Isabel,  William,  and 
Archibald  ;  the  latter  twelve  months  old.  Lady  Isabel  had,  a  month  or 
two  back,  been  attacked  with  illness  :  she  recovered  from  it ;  that  is,  she 
recovered  from  the  disorder ;  but  it  had  left  her  in  an  alarming  state  of 
weakness.  Mr.  Wainwright  tried  in  vain  to  grapple  with  the  weakness ; 
she  seemed  to  get  worse,  rather  than  better,  and  Dr.  Martin  was  summoned 
from  Lynneborough.  The  best  thing  he  could  recommend — ^as  you  have 
seen — was  change  of  scene  and  air. 

Lady  Isabel  was  unwilling  to  take  the  advice ;  more  especially  to  go 
so  far  as  the  "  French  coast."  And  but  for  a  circumstance  that  seemed 
to  have  happened  purposely  to  induce  her  to  decide,  would  probably  never 
have  gone.  Mrs.  Ducie — ^the  reader  may  not  have  forgotten  her  name — 
had,  in  conjunction  with  her  husband  the  Honourable  Augustus,  some- 
what run  herself  out  at  elbows,  and  found  it  convenient  to  enter  for  a  time 
on  the  less  expensive  life  of  the  Continent.  For  eighteen  months  she  had 
been  staying  in  Paris,  the  education  of  her  younger  daughters  being  the 
plea  put  forth,  and  a  very  convenient  plea  it  is,  and  serves  hundreds. 
Isabel  had  had  two  or  three  letters  from  her  during  her  absence,  and  she 
now  received  another,  saying  they  were  going  to  spend  a  month  or  two 
at  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Wainwright,  Dr.  Martin — in 
short,  everybody — declared  that  this  must  remove  all  Lady  Isabel's  un- 
willingness to  go  from  home,  for  Mrs.  Ducie's  society  would  do  away 
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with  the  loneliness  she  had  anticipated,  which  had  been  the  ostensilik 
score  of  her  objection. 

<<  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  of  all  places  in  the  world  !"  remonstrated  Lady 
Isabel.     **  It  is  spoken  of  as  being  crowded  and  vulgar.*' 

"  The  more  amusing  for  you,  my  lady/'  cried  I>r.  Martin,  while  Mr. 
Carlyle  laughed  at  her.  And,  finaing  she  had  no  chance  against  them 
all,  she  consented  to  go,  and  plans  were  hAstily  decided  upon. 

She  certainly  was  looking  very  ill;  her  features  were  white  and  at* 
tenuated,  her  sweet,  sad  eyes  had  grown  larger  and  darker,  her  haodg 
were  hot  and  sickly.  Though  warm  weather,  she  had  generally  a  shaid 
folded  round  her,  and  would  sit  for  hours  without  rousing  herself  as  those^ 
suffering  from  great  weakness,  like  to  do;  would  sit  gasii^  oat  ob  the 
calm  landscape,  or  watching  her  children  at  play.  She  went  out  once  i 
day  in  the  close  carriage,  and  that  was  all :  no  other  exertion  oodd  she 
be  aroused  to  make. 

In  this  illness  the  old  trouble  had  come  back  again—the  son  feeBng 
touching  het  husband  and  Barbara  Hare.  It  had  han  pretty  dofnaDtia 
the  last  few  years,  nothing  having  occurred  to  excite  It  i  but  Lad]^  label 
was  in  that  state  of  weakness,  where  grievances,  let  theai  be  old  or  oev^ 
grow  upon  the  mind.  Her  thoughts  would  wander  to  the  unsatidacioEy 
question  of  whether  Mr.  Carlyle  had  ever  truly  loved  her;  or  whetfan, 
uured  by  her  rank  and  her  beauty,  he  had  married  her,  loving  Bnhenb 
Mr.  Carlyle's  demonstrative  afiPection,  shown  so  greatly  for  her  m  the  Bat 
twelve  months  or  so  of  their  married  iife»  had  subsidad  into  calmn^  h 
not  a  similar  result  arrived  at  by  every  husband  that  the  Church  efer 
aiade  one  with  woman  ?  It  was  not  tnat  his  love  had  faded,  bnt  dafc 
time  and  custom  had  wrought  their  natural  effects.  Look  at  childfeo 
with  their  toys  ;  a  boy  with  a  new  drum,  a  girl  vrith  a  new  dolL  Ait 
not  the  playthings  kissed,  and  hugged,  uid  clasped  in  arms,  and  oeier 
put  down  ?  Did  ever  playthings  seem  like  them  ?  Are  not  all  ote 
tilings  neglected,  or  submitted  to  unwillingly — the  reading  leasoii,  & 
sports,  the  daily  walks,  even  tiie  pudding  at  dinner,  while  the  new  toy  ii 
ill  in  all  P  But,  wait  A  littie  time,  and  the  dram  (if  it  has  eseajped 
breakage)  is  consigned  to  some  dark  closet ;  the  doll  to  its  cradle;  aaJ 
neither  of  them  is  visited  or  looked  at.  Tell  the  children  to  go  and  get 
their  lately-cherished  playthings,  to  make  them  their  evening's  amnse* 
ment ;  and  they  will  go  unwillingly  (if  they  don't  openly  rebel),  for  thej 
are  tired  of  them.  It  is  of  no  use  scolding  the  children  for  h&ng  fickle: 
it  is  in  their  nature  to  be  fickle,  for  they  are  human.  Are  grown  childreo 
otherwise  ?  Do  we  not  all,  men  and  women,  become  indifferent  to  oo 
toys  when  we  hold  them  securely  in  possession  ?  Young  lady,  whenlM^ 
who  is  soon  to  be  your  lord  and  master,  protests  to  you  that  he  shall 
always  be  as  ardent  a  lover  as  he  is  now,  that  his  words  will  grow  mace 
honeyed,  and  his  kisses  sweeter  day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  believe  lum 
if  you  like,  but  don't  reproach  him  when  the  disappointment  comes.  Hi 
does  not  wilfully  deceive  you ;  he  only  forgets  that  it  is  in  the  constitn- 
tion  of  man  to  change,  the  very  essence  of  his  nature*     The  time  ir^ 
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otherwise.    Never :  the  heyday  of  early  love,  of  youth,  and  of  novelty  is 
past. 

Lady  Isabel  was  one  who  understood  not  the  even  manner,  the  quiet 
calmness  into  which  her  husband's  once  passionate  lore  had  subsided,  and 
in  her  fanciful  jealousy  she  attributed  it  to  the  influence  Barbara  held 
upon  his  memory.  She  looked  for  the  little  tender  episodes  of  daily  life: 
she  would  feiin  hare  had  him  hang  over  her  chair  as  she  sang,  and  draw 
her  face  to  his,  and  feel  his  kisses  on  her  lips,  as  when  she  nrst  came,  a 
wife,  to  East  Lynne.  It  has  been  seen  that  Lady  Isabel  did  not  love 
Mr.  Carlyle ;  but  his  tenderness,  his  anxious  care  for  her  in  their  early 
married  aays,  caused  her  to  lift  up  her  heart  to  him  with  gratitude,  and 
to  try  earnestly  to  love  him.  But — ^to  try  to  love !  Vain  effort :  love 
never  yet  came  for  the  trying :  it  is  a  capricious  passion,  and  generally 
comes  without  the  knowledge  and  agunst  the  will.  It  is  possible  shie 
thought  she  had  succeeded,  for  her  whole  esteem,  her  respect,  and  her 
admiration  were  his.  When  she  compared  him  with  other  men,  and  saw 
how  far  he  surpassed  them,  how  noble  and  good  he  was,  how  little  the 
rest  looked  beside  him,  her  heart  rose  up  with  pride  at  the  consciousness 
of  being  his  wife ;  a  princess  might  have  deemed  it  an  honour  to  be  the 
ehosen  of  such  a  man  as  Archibald  Carlyle.  Spare  one  single  comer  of 
his  heart  to  Barbara  Hare !     No  indeed ;  Isabel  could  not  afford  that 

On  the  day  that  the  jonmcnr  was  finally  decided.  Lady  Isabel  was  in 
the  drawing-room  with  her  three  children ;  even  the  little  fellow  was 
ritting  on  the  carpet.  Isabel  was  a  delicate,  pretty  child  in  her  fifUi 
year,  William  was  the  very  ims^  of  his  mother,  Archibald  was  like  Mr. 
Ciarlyle. 

^  Come  hither,  my  darKngs,**  she  cried. 

Isabel  and  Wilfiam  ran  to  her,  and  she  placed  an  arm  round  each. 
Master  Archie  was  kicking  his  heels  on  the  carpet  at  a  distance.  They 
looked  up  at  their  mothei^ 

''  Would  my  little  dears  like  to  go  a  great  way  with  mamma  ?  Over 
the  sea  in  a  boat?" 

Isabel — she  had  inherited  the  refined,  sensitive  feelings  of  her  mother 
—replied  only  by  a  smile  and  a  vivid  blush.  William  clapped  his  hands. 
'*  Oh  yes,  in  a  boat !     Arty  too,  mamma  ?" 

"  ^chie  and  all,"  answered  Lady  Isabel  "  And  Joyce,  and  Wilson, 
and " 

H&s  Carlyle,  who  was  seated  near  one  of  the  windows,  sewing,  turned 
sharply  round  to  interrupt  the  gladness.  Miss  Carlyle,  though  not  openly 
dissenting,  did  not  inwudly  approve  of  the  proposed  emigration.  What 
did  people  want  with  change  of  air?  thought  she.  She  had  never 
wanted  any.  A  pack  of  new-fangled  notions  that  doctors  had  got  into, 
recommending  change  of  air  for  everything !  they'd  order  it,  next,  for  a 
cut  finger.  If  Lady  Isabel  would  make  an  effort,  she'd  get  strong  fast 
enough  at  home. 

"  The  children  are  not  going  to  the  sea-side,"  spoke  she.  "  They  are 
not  ordered  there." 

"  But  they  must  go  with  me,"  replied  Lady  Isabel.  "  Of  course  they 
are  not  expressly  ordered  to  it.     Why  should  they  not  go?" 

"  Why  should  they  not?"  retorted  Miss  Corny.     "Why,  on  account 
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of  the  expeDse,  to  be  sure.  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is,  L^^jr  Isabel,  vbi 
with  one  expense  and  another,  your  husband  will  soon  be  on  the  road  to 
ruin.  Your  journey  with  Joyce  and  Peter  will  cost  enough,  ma'am, 
without  taking  a  van-load  of  nurses  and  children." 

Lady  Isabel's  heart  sank  within  her. 

"  Besides,  your  object  in  going  is  to  pick  up  health,  and  how  caa  joa 
do  that,  if  you  are  to  be  worried  with  the  duldren  ?''  pursued  Miss  Comj. 
"  People  who  go  abroad  for  pleasure,  or  invalids  in  search  of  h^lo, 
won't  find  much  of  either,  if  they  carry  their  cares  with  them." 

Lady  Isabel  rose  and,  with  difficulty,  lifted  Archibald  from  the  carpet; 
sat  down  with  him  on  her  knee,  and  pressed  his  little  face  to  hers. 

''  Would  my  baby  like  for  mamma  to  go  away  and  leave  lum?'  iui 
asked,  the  tears  falling  fast  on  his  fair  curls.  **  Oh  !  I  could  not  Inve 
ihem  behind  me  V*  she  added,  looking  imploring^ly  at  Miss  Carlyle.  "I 
should  get  no  better  if  you  send  me  there  alone;  I  should  ever  be  yearn- 
ing for  the  children." 

^'  Alone,  Lady  Isabel !     Is  your  husband  nothings  ?" 

**  But  he  will  only  take  me ;  he  will  not  remain." 

'*  Well,  you  can't  expect  his  business  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,"  oMpped 
Miss  Corny.  "  How  can  he  stay  away  horn,  it  ?  With  all  these  beavv 
expenses  upon  him,  there's  more  need  than  ever  for  his  stickiDg  to  it 
closely,  ijid,  before  the  children  are  gallayanted  over  the  water,  it 
might  be  as  well  to  sit  down  and  calculate  the  cost.  Of  coarse,  Lidj 
Isabel,  I  only  o£fer  my  opinion :  you  are  Archibald's  wifi^  and  sole  nsfr- 
tress,  and  w3l  do  as  you  please.'' 

Do  as  she  pleased !  Poor  Lady  Isabel  lud  her  head  meekly  dowaopoa 
her  children,  effectually  silenced,  and  her  heart  hreaking  with  piio. 
Joyce,  who  was  then  in  the  room,  heard  a  little,  and  conjectured  mocho^ 
what  had  passed. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Carlyle  carried  little  Isabel  up  to  the  nuseiy  on 
his  shoulder.  Joyce  happened  to  be  there^  and  thou^t  it  a  good  oppor< 
tunity  to  speak. 

*'  My  lady  wishes  to  take  the  children  with  her  to  France,  sir.** 

<«  Does  she  ?"  replied  Mr.  Carlyle. 

'^  And  I  fear  she  will  make  herself  very  unhappy  if  they  do  not  go, 
sir." 

"  Why  should  they  not  go  ?"  asked  Mr.  Carlyle. 

He  went  back  to  the  drawing-room,  where  his  wife  was,  alone.  ''  IsaH 
do  you  wish  to  take  the  children  with  you  ?** 

*'  Oh,  I  did  so  wish  it!"  she  replied,  the  hectic  of  hope  lighting  btf 
pale  cheeks.     *'  If  they  might  but  go,  Archibald  ?" 

"  Of  course  they  may  go.  It  will  be  a  nice  change  for  them,  as  wdl 
as  for  you.     Why  should  you  hesitate  ?" 

'*  The  expense,"  she  timidly  whispered,  the  hectic  growing  deeper. 

He  looked  right  into  her  eyes  with  his  pleasant  smile.  *^  Expense  il 
no  concern  of  yours,  Isabel :  it  is  mine.  Never  let  the  word  ezpeose 
trouble  you,  until  I  tell  you  that  it  must." 

1^  It  will  not  increase  the  cost  so  very  much,*'  she  returned,  her  ejei 
smiling  with  happmess.  "  And  I  shall  get  well  all  the  sooner  for  haviog 
them  with  me." 

**  And,  to  further  that,  you  should  take  them,  if  it  were  to  the  end  d 
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the  world.  Why  should  you  study  aught  but  your  own  wishes  and  com- 
fort?" 

She  took  his  hand  in  her  love  and  gratitude — for  every  tone  of  his 
voice  spoke  of  care  and  tenderness  for  her ;  all  jealous  fancies  were  for- 
gotten, all  recollection,  in  that  moment,  that  his  manner  was  calmer  than 
of  old.  '^  Archibald !  I  do  believe  you  care  for  me  as  much  as  you  used 
to?" 

He  did  not  understand  the  words,  but  he  held  her  to  him  as  in  days 
gone  by,  and  kissed  her  tenderly.  '^  More  precious,  far  more  precious  to 
me  than  of  yore,  Isabel  !*' 

Miss  Carlyle  flew  out  when  she  heard  the  decision,  and  frightened  her 
brother  to  repentance,  assuring  him  that  his  sending  the  children  was  the 
certain  way  to  preclude  all  chance  of  his  wife's  recovery.  Mr.  Carlyle 
was  sorely  puzzled  between  Isabel's  wishes  and  Isabel's  welfare  :    he 

would  promote  both  if  he  could,  but  if  they  clashed ?  He  feared  his 

own  judgment,  he  feared  his  wife's  ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  medical  men. 
But  Miss  Corny  had  forestalled  him  there :  she  had  contrived  so  to  im- 
press those  gentlemen  of  the  incessant  worry  the  children  would  prove  to 
Lady  Isabel,  that  they  pronounced  their  veto,  and  forbade  the  children's 
going.  So,  after  all.  Lady  Isabel  had  to  resign  herself  to  the  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  Joyce,''  said  she  to  her  waiting  maid,  "  I  shall  leave  you  at  home;  I 
must  take  Wilson  instead." 

"  Oh,  my  lady !  what  have  I  done  ?" 

''  You  have  done  all  that  you  ougKt,  Joyce,  but  you  must  stay  with 
the  children  <  If  I  may  not  take  them,  the  next  best  thing  will  be  to 
leave  them  with  you.  I  shall  give  them  into  your  charge,  not  into  Miss 
Carlyle's,"  she  said,  sinking  her  voice  :  ''  if  it  were  Wilson  who  remained, 
I  could  not  do  that.'' 

*'  My  lady,  I  must  do  whatever  you  think  best.  I  wish  I  could  attend 
you  and  stay  with  them,  but  of  course  I  cannot  do  both." 

^'  I  am  sent  away  to  get  health  and  strength,  but  it  may  be  I  shall  die, 
Joyce.  If  I  never  come  back,  will  you  promise  to  remain  with  my 
children  ?" 

Joyce  felt  a  creeping  sensation  in  her  veins :  the  sobs  rose  in  her 
throat,  but  she  swallowed  them  down,  and  constrained  her  voice  to  calm- 
ness. ^'  My  lady,  I  hope  you  will  come  back  to  us  as  well  as  you  used  to 
be.  I  trust  you  will  hope  so  too,  my  lady,  and  not  give  way  to  low 
spirits." 

''  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  I  shall,"  answered  Lady  Isabel,  fervently 
"  Still,  there's  no  telling,  for  I  am  very  ill.  Joyce,  give  me  your  promise 
In  case  of  the  worst,  you  will  remain  with  the  children." 

''  I  will,  my  lady — as  long  as  I  am  permitted*" 

'^  And  be  kind  to  them,  and  love  them,  and  shield  them  from — from — 
any  unkindness  that  may  be  put  upon  them,"  she  added,  her  head  full 
of  Miss  Carlyle.  '^  And  talk  to  them  sometimes  of  their  poor  mother 
who  is  gone. 

"  I  tnll,  I  will :  oh,  my  lady,  I  will !"  And  Joyce  sat  down  in  the 
rocking-chair  as  Lady  Isabel  quitted  her,  and  burst  into  tears. 
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Mb.  Carltle  and  Lady  Isabel,  with  Wilaon  and  Peter  in  attendmee, 
arrived  at  Boulogne,  and  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  des  Bains.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  mention  that  Peter  had  been  transferred  fiom  Ififs  Caii^Ie's 
serrice  to  theirs,  when  the  establishment  was  first  formed  at  East  hpM, 
Upon  entering  the  hotel,  they  inquired  for  Mrs.  IDiieie;,  and  ihen  a  d» 
appointment  awaited  them :  a  letter  was  handed  them,  wliidi  had  amred 
that  morning  from  Mrs.  Docie,  expressing  her  v^ret  tiiat  eertam  fidni^ 
arrangements  prerented  her  risiting  Boulogne  ;  she  was  proceediogf  to 
some  of  the  baths  in  Germany  instead. 

'*  I  might  almost  have  known  it,"  remailced  Isabel.  ^<  She  was  ahiqv 
the  most  changeable  of  women." 

Mr.  Carlyle  went  out  in  search  of  lodgings,  Isabel  objecting  to  nmabi 
in  the  bustling  hotel.  He  succeeded  in  findings  some  Teiy  fitanUe 
ones,  situated  in  the  Roe  de  FEcn,  near  the  port,  and  tbey  moved  inio 
them.  He  thought  the  journey  had  done  her  good,  for  A^  XufkA 
better,  and  said  she  already  felt  stronger.  Mr.  Carlyle  remained^ 
her  three  days ;  he  had  promised  only  one,  but  he  was  pleased  with 
eyerythiog  around  him,  pleased  with  Isabel's  retrnmingp  glimpses  of lieiUif 
and  amused  with  the  scenes  of  the  bosy  town. 

"  I  shall  make  no  acquaintance  here,"  Isabel  observed  to  Ktm^  as  tbey 
sat  together  at  the  end  of  the  first  division  of  the  pier,  whidi  she  hil 
reached  without  much  fittigue,  and  watched  the  gay  idlers  fioddoi^pHl 
them. 

''It  would  not  be  advisable  to  do  so  indiscriminatehry"  he  n^iei 
'*  but  you  may  chance  to  find  some  whom  you  know.  All  sorts  of  people 
come  over  here :  some  respectable,  and  fi*om  respectable  motives;  otisa 
the  contrary.  Some  of  these  men,  going  by  now,  are  beze  beeaiae  they 
have  kites  nying  in  England." 

"Kites  r  echoed  Lady  Isabel. 

''  Kites,  and  bills,  and  ghosts  of  renewed  acceptances,"  returned  Kr. 
Carlyle.  *^  And  well  for  them  if  they  are  over  nere  iat  notlung  d» 
The  worse  a  man's  conduct  has  been  at  home,  the  more  assorsnee  he  pii 
on  abroad,  and  is  the  first  to  rush  and  proclaim  his  arrival  at  the  eonsolata 
To  bear  these  men  boast,  we  might  deem  they  were  millionnaiiM  ii 
England,  and  had  led  the  lives  of  saints." 

'*You  have  never  stayed  in  these  continental  towns,  Areh^Mld:  W 
do  you  know  all  this?** 

<<  I  have  bad  plenty  to  do  with  those  who  have  stayed  in  ifaem.  There 
goes  Buxton  I**  he  suddenly  exclaimed ;  ^'  he  sees  me^  too.  By  Jove! 
what  a  drop!  Look  at  him,  Isabel.  He  does  not  know  wb^ier  to  com 
on,  or  to  turn  and  make  a  run  for  it." 

"  Who  ?    Which?"  inquired  Isabel,  confused  by  the  many  jnmM^ 

^  That  stout,  well-dressed  man  with  the  light  bair,  and  bonoh  of  eoub 
hanging  to  his  watch-chain.  He  thinks  better  of  it^  and  eomes  on.  Al 
safe,  my  good  sir,  on  Boulogne  pier,  but  if  they  catcb  yon  on  the  other 
side  the  water  Here  comes  hiswife,  following^  with  some  liifi* 
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Look  atlier  sstins,  and  her  ehains,  and  her  hanging  bracelets — aliswimlled 
out  of  credulous  tradespeople.  There's  not  a  doubt  they  are  playing  first 
fiddle  in  the  English  society  here.  It  must  be  as  good  as  a  comedy  to  be 
•behind  the  scenes  in  this  Anglo-French  town,  and  watch  the  airs  and 
graces  of  some  of  its  sojourners.     Are  you  tired,  Isabel?" 

^  A  little.     I  should  like  to  return." 

Mr.  Carlyle  rose,  and  giving  his  arm  to  his  wife,  they  walked  slowly 
down  the  pier.  Many  an  eye  was  turned  to  look  at  them ;  at  his  tall, 
noble  form ;  at  her  young  beauty;  at  the  unmistakable  air  of  distinction 
which  enshrined  both :  they  were  not  like  the  ordinary  Tisitors  of  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer. 

The  tide  served  at  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning,  and  Mr. 
Carlyle  left  by  the  Folkestone  boat.  Wilson  made  his  breakfast,  and 
after  swallowing  it  in  haste,  he  returned  to  his  wife's  room  to  say  fare- 
well. 

<^  Good-by,  my  love,"  he  said,  sto<^ng  to  kiss  her.  '^Take  care  of 
yourself." 

"  Give  my  dear  love  to  the  darlings,  Archibald.     And — and——" 

'^  And  what?"  he  asked.     "  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

^'  Do  not  get  making  love  to  Barbara  Hare  while  I  am  away." 

She  spoke  in  a  tone  half  jest,  half  serious— -could  he  but  have  seen 
how  her  heart  was  beating !  Mr.  Carlyle  took  it  wholly  as  a  jest,  and 
went  away  laughing.  Had  he  believed  she  was  serious,  he  could  have 
been  little  more  surprised,  had  she  charged  him  not  to  go  about  the 
country  on  a  dromedary. 

Isabel  rose  later,  and  lingered  over  her  breakfSetst,  listless  enough.  She 
was  wondering  how  she  could  make  the  next  few  weeks  pass :  what  she 
should  do  with  her  time.  She  had  taken  two  sea-baths  since  her  aerriyal, 
but  they  had  appeared  not  to  agree  with  her,  leaving  her  low  and  shivering 
afterwards,  so  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  that  she  should  attempt  more. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  she'determined  to  venture  on  to  the  pier, 
to  where  they  had  sat  the  previous  evening.  She  had  not  Mr.  Carlyle's 
arm,  but  it  was  not  far,  and  she  could  take  a  good  rest  at  the  end  of  it. 

She  went,  attended  by  Peter,  took  her  seat,  and  told  him  to  come  for 
her  in  an  hour.  She  watched  the  strollers  on  the  pier,  as  they  had  done 
the  previous  evening;  not  in  crowds  now,  but  stragglers,  coming  on  at 
intervals.  There  came  a  gouty  man,  in  a  list  shoe,  there  came  three 
voung  ladies  and  their  governess,  there  came  two  fast  puppies  in  shooting- 
jackets  and  eye-glasses,  which  they  turned  with  a  broad  stare  on  Lady 
Isabel ;  but  there  was  something  about  her  which  caused  them  to  drop 
iheir  glasses  and  their  ill  manners  together.  After  an  interval,  there 
a^pea^  another,  a  tall,  handsome,  gentlemanly  man.  Her  eyes  fell 
upon  him  ;  and — what  was  it  that  caused  every  nerve  in  her  frame  to 
vibrate,  every  pulse  to  quicken  ?  Whose  form  was  it  that  was  thus  ad- 
vancing, and  changing  the  monotony  of  her  mind  into  a  tumult  ?  It 
was  that  of  one  whom  she  was  soon  to  find  had  never  been  entirely  for- 
gotten. 

Captain  Levison  came  slowly  on,  approaching  the  part  of  the  pier 
where  she  sat.  He  glanced  at  her ;  not  with  the  hardHiood  displayed  by 
the  two  young  men,  but  with  quite  6ufficien%  evident  admiration. 

<<  What  a  lovely  girl!"  thought  lie  to  kimsrifr    ^  Who  can  she  be, 
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sitting  there  alone  ?^*    All  at  once  a  recollection  flashed  into  his  mind: 
he  nosed  his  hat  and  extended  his  hand,  his  fascinating  smile  in  fiill 

play. 

^  I  certainly  cannot  be  mistaken.  Have  X  not  the  honour  of  once 
more  meetbg  Lady  Isabel  Vane  ?" 

She  rose  horn  her  seat,  and  allowed  him  to  take  her  hand,  answering  i 
few  words  at  random,  for  her  wits  seemed  to  have  g^ne  wool-gathering. 

'<  I  beg  your  pardon — I  should  have  said  Lady  Isabel  Carlyle.  Tune 
has  elapsed  since  we  parted,  and  in  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  so 
unexpectedly,  I  thought  of  you  as  you  were  then." 

She  sat  down  again,  the  brilliant  flush  of  emotion  dying  away  on  ber 
cheeks.  It  was  the  loveliest  face  Francis  Levison  had  seen  since  he  fxn 
hers,  and  he  thought  so  as  he  gazed  at  it. 

*<  What  can  have  ^brought  you  to  this  place  P"  he  inquired,  takings 
seat  by  her. 

^*  I  have  been  ill,"  she  explained,  '^  and  am  ordered  to  the  sea-ade. 
We  should  not  have  come  here  but  for  Idrs.  Ducie :  we  expected  to  meet 
her.     Mr.  Carlyle  only  left  me  this  morning." 

'^  Mrs.  Ducie  is  on  to  Ems.  I  see  them  occasionally.  They  have 
been  fixtures  in  Paris  for  some  time.  You  do  indeed  look  ill ! "  he  akaptly 
added,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy,  <'  alarmingly  ill.  Is  there  anything  1  cm 
do  for  you  ?" 

She  was  aware  that  she  looked  unusually  ill  at  that  moment,  for  the 
agitation  and  surprise  of  meeting  him  were  fading  away,  leaving  her  £we 
of  an  ashy  whiteness.  Exceedingly  vexed  and  angry  with  herself  did  she 
feel,  that  the  meeting  him  should  nave  had  power  to  call  forth  eniotioo. 
Until  that  moment  she  was  unconscious  that  she  retained  any  sort  of 
feeling  for  Captain  Levison. 

^'  Perhaps  I  have  ventured  out  too  early,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  thatwooU 
seem  to  apologise  for  her  looks ;  '^  I  think  I  will  return.  I  shall  meet 
my  servant,  no  doubt.     Good  morning.  Captain  Levison." 

'*  But  indeed  you  do  not  appear  fit  to  walk  alone,"  he  remonstratei 
'*  You  must  allow  me  to  see  you  safely  home." 

Drawing  her  hand  within  his  arm  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  lie 
had  done  many  a  time  in  the  days  gone  by,  he  proceeded  to  assist  her 
down  the  pier.  Lady  Isabel,  conscious  of  her  own  feelings,  felt  that  it 
was  not  quite  the  thing  to  walk  thus  familiarly  with  him,  but  he  was  t 
sort  of  relation  of  the  family — ^a  connexion  at  any  rate,  and  she  could  find  , 
no  ready  excuse  for  declining. 

'*  Qave  you  seen  Lady  Mount  Severn  lately  ?"  he  inquire. 

''  I  saw  her  when  I  was  in  London  this  spring,  with  Mr.  Carlyle.  Tbe 
first  time  we  have  met  since  my  marriage :  and  we  do  not  correspond. 
Lord  Mount  Severn  has  paid  us  two  or  three  visits  at  East  Lynne.  They 
are  in  town  yet,  I  believe." 

'<  For  all  I  know.  I  have  not  seen  them,  or  England  either,  for  ten 
months.     I  have  been  staying  in  Paris,  and  got  here  yesterday." 

<^  A  long  leave  of  absence,"  she  observed. 

<^  Oh,  I  have  left  the  army.    I  sold  out.   The  truth  is,  Lady  Isabel—^ 
I  don*t  mind  telling  you — things  are  rather  down  with  me  at  present* 
My  old  uncle  has  behaved  dj^amefully :  he  has  married  again." 
.    ('  I  heard  that  Sir  Peter  had  married." 
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"  He  is  seventy-three — the  old  simpleton !  Of  coarse  this  materially 
alters  my  prospects,  for  it  is  just  possiole  he  may  have  a  son  of  his  own 
now;  and  my  creditors  all  came  down  upon  me.  They  allowed  me  to 
run  into  deht  with  complacency  when  I  was  heir  to  the  title  and  estates, 
but  as  soon  as  Sir  Peter's  marriage  appeared  in  the  papers,  myself  and 
my  consequence  dropped  a  hundred  per  cent.;  credit  was  stopped,  and  I 
dunned  for  payment.  So  I  thought  I'd  cut  it  altogether,  and  I  sold  out 
and  came  abroad." 

"  Leaving  your  creditors  ?" 

*'  What  else  could  I  do  ?  My  uncle  would  not  pay  them,  or  increase 
my  allowance." 

**  What  are  yoifr  prospects,  then  ?"  resumed  Lady  Isabel. 

**  Prospects  ?  Do  you  see  that  little  ragged  boy,  throwing  stones  into 
the]  harbour  ? — it  is  well  if  the  police  don't  drop  upon  him.  Ask  him 
what  his  prospects  are,  and  he  would  stare  in  your  face,  and  say,  ^  None.' 
Mine  are  on  a  like  par." 

"  You  may  succeed  Sir  Peter  yet." 

"I  may:  but  I  may  not.  When  these  old  idiots  get  a  young 
wife " 

"  Have  you  quarrelled  with  Sir  Peter?"  interrupted  Lady  Isabel. 

^*  I  should  quarrel  with  him,  as  he  deserves,  if  it  would  do  any  .good : 
but  I  might  get  my  allowance  stopped.  Self-interest,  you  see,  Lady 
Isabel,  is  the  order  of  the  day  with  most  of  us." 

^*  Do  you  purpose  staying  in  Boulogne  long  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  As  I  may  find  amusement.  Paris  is  a  fast  capital, 
with  its  heated  rooms  and  its  late  hours,  and  I  came  down  |for  the  re- 
freshment of  a  few  sea  dips.     Am  I  walking  too  fast  for  you?" 

^'  You  increased  your  pace  alarmingly  when  you  spoke  of  Sir  Peter's 
*  marriage.     And  I  am  not  sorry  for  it,"  she  added,  good  naturedly,  '^  for  ^ 
it  has  proved  to  me  how  strong  I  am  getting.     A  week  ago  I  could  not 
have  walked  half  so  fast." 

He  interrupted  with  eager  apologies,  and  soon  they  reached  her  home. 
Captain  Levison  entered  with  her — uninvited.  He  probably  deemed 
that  between  connexions  g^eat  ceremony  might  be  dispensed  with,  and 
he  sat  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  chatting  to  amuse  her.  When  he  rose,  he 
inquired  what  she  meant  to  do  with  herself  in  the  afternoon. 

'^  To  lie  down,"  replied  Lady  Isabel.  ''  I  am  not  strong  enough  to 
sit  up  all  day." 

''  Should  you  be  going  out  again  afterwards,  you  must  allow  me  to 
take  care  of  you,"  he  observed.  '*  I  am  glad  that  I  happened  to  be  here, 
for  I  am  sure  you  are  not  fit  to  wander  out  without  an  arm,  and  only 
followed  by  a  servant.  When  Mr.  Carlyle  comes,  he  will  thank  me  for 
my  pains." 

What  was  she  to  urge  in  objection  ?  Simply  nothing.  He  spoke,  let 
us  not  doubt,  from  a  genuine  wish  to  serve  her,  in  a  plain,  easy  tone,  as 
any  acquaintance  might  speak.  Lady  Isabel  schooled  herself  severely : 
if  those  old  feelings  were  not  quite  dead  within  her,  why,  she  must  smother 
them  down  again  as  effectually  as  if  they  were:  the  very  fact  of  recog- 
nising such  to  her  own  heart,  brought  its  glow  of  shame  to  her  brow. 
She  would  meet  Captain  Levison  and  suffer  his  companionship  as  she 
would  that  of  the  most  indifferent  stranger. 
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It  was  just  the  wron^  way  for  her  to  go  to  woxic,  tliOQgli. 
Ab  the  days  passed  on,  Lady  Isabel  improred  wonderfully^  9ie 
aoon  able  to  go  to  the  saods  ia  a  morning  and  sit  there  to  eojoy  the 
airi  watching  the  waves  come  up  or  recede  with  the  tide*  She  made  on 
acquaintance  whateyer  in  the  place,  and  when  she  had  a  companioa  x6 
was  Captain  Levison.  He  would  frequently  join  her  thene,  sometinNS 
take  her,  almost  always  give  her  his  arm  home.  Of  all  tlungs  she  & 
liked  the  having  to  take  his  arm ;  would  a  thousand  timet  over  lather 
have  taken  good  old  Peter's :  a  secret  prick  of  the  conscience  whispered 
it  might  be  better  if  she  did  not  One  day  she  aaid^  in  a  joking  sort  of 
manner — she  would  not  say  it  in  any  other — that  now  she  was  strong  she 
had  no  need  of  his  arm  and  his  escort.  He  demanded,  iii  evident  asto- 
oi^ment,  what  had  arisen  that  he  might  not  still  afiPord  it,  seeing  her 
husband  was  not  with  her  to  give  her  his.  She  had  no  uiswer  to  lepij 
to  this,  no"*  excuse  to  urge,  and,  in  default  of  one,  took  his  arm  as  unu. 
In  the  evening  he  would  be  ready  to  take  her  to  the  pier,  but  tbev  sA 
apart,  mixing  not  with  the  bustling  crowd,  he  lending  to  hds  manner,  as 

he  conversed  with  her,  all  that  it  could  call  up  of  fascination and  £uci- 

nation,  such  as  Francb  Levison's,  might  be  dangerous  to  any  ear  is  tk 
sweet  evening  twilight.  The  walk  over,  he  left  her  at  her  owndooi; 
she  never  asked  him  in  in  the  evening,  and  he  did  not  intrude  without, 
as  he  sometimes  would  of  a  morning. 

Now  where  was  the  help  for  this  ?  You  may  say  that  she  should  Wra 
remained  in -doors,  and  not  have  subjected  herself  to  his  companionslnp. 
But  the  remaining  in-doors  would  not  have  brought  her  health,  and  it 
was  health  that  she  was  staying  in  Boulogne  to  acquire,  and  the  sooner  it 
came  the  better  pleased  she  would  be,  for  she  wanted  to  he  at  home  with 
her  husband  and  children. 

In  a  fortnight  from  the  period  of  his  departure,  Mr.  Carlyle  wss  ei»* 
pected  in  Boulogne.  But  what  a  marvellous  change  had  this  fortnigiit 
wrought  in  Lady  Isabel !  She  did  not  dare  to  an^yse  her  feelings,  Int 
she  was  conscious  that  all  the  fresh  emotions  of  hmr  youth  had  coins 
again.  The  blue  sky  seemed  as  of  the  sweetest  sapphire^  the  green  fidll 
and  the  waving  trees  were  of  an  emerald  brightness,  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers  was  more  frag^rant  than  any  perfume  had  yet  seemed.  She  knew 
that  the  sky,  that  the  grassy  plains,  the  leafy  trees,  the  brilliant  flowen 
were  but  as  they  ever  had  been;  she  knew  that  the  sunny  atmosphere 
possessed  no  more  of  loveliness,  or  power  of  imparting  delight,  than  «f 
old ;  and  she  knew  that  the  change,  the  sensation  of  ecstasy,  was  in  her 
own  heart.     No  wonder  that  she  shrank  from  self-examination. 

The  change  from  listless  languor  to  her  present  feelings  brought  tat 
hue  and  contour  of  health  to  her  face  far  sooner  than  anything*  else  codi 
have  done.  She  went  down  with  Captain  Levison  to  meet  Mr.  Carlyk 
the  evening  he  came  in,  and  when  Mr.  Carlyle  saw  her  behind  the  coida 
as  he  was  going  to  the  custom-house,  he  scarcely  knew  her.  H^  featniM 
had  lost  their  sharpness,  her  cheeks  wore  a  rosy  flush,  and  the  light  of 
pleasure  at  meeting  him  again  $hone  in  her  eyes. 

"  What  can  you  have  been  doing  to  yourself,  my  darling  ?'*  he  uttesd 
in  delight,  as  he  emerged  from  the  custom-house  and  took  her  hands  is 
his.     "  You  look  almost  well." 

"  Yes,  I  am  much  better,  ArchibaU,  but  I  am  warm  now  and  &whL 
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We  have  waited  here  some  time,  and  the  setting  sun  was  full  upon  vs. 
How  long  the  boat  was,  coming  in !" 

^  The  wind  was  dead  against  us,*'  replied  Mr.  Carlyle,  wondering  who 
iihe  exquisite  was,  at  his  wife's  side.  He  thought  he  remembered  faia 
face. 

''  Captsdn  Levison,"  said  Lady  Isabel.  ''  I  wrote  you  word  in  one  of 
my  letters  that  he  was  here.  Have  you  forgotten  it?"  Yes,  it  had 
sHpped  from  his  memory. 

'*  And  I  am  happy  that  it  happened  to  be  so,"  said  that  gentleman, 
interposing,  ^'  for  it  has  enabled  me  to  attend  Lady  Isabel  in  some  of  her 
walks.     She  is  stronger  now,  but  at  first  she  was  unfit  to  venture  alone." 

^<  I  feel  much  indebted  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle,  warmly. 

Lady  Isabel  had  taken  her  husband's  arm,  and  Francis  Levison  walked 
by  the  side  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  said,  dropping 
his  voice  so  that  it  reached  only  Mr.  Carlyle's  ear,  ''  when  I  met  Lady 
Isabel,  I  was  shocked  to  see  her.  I  thought  her  days  were  numbered; 
that  a  very  short  period  must  close  them.  I  therefore  considered  it  a 
hounden  duty  to  render  her  any  slight  service  that  might  be  in  my 
power." 

^'  I  am  sure  she  has  been  obliged  for  your  attention,"  responded  Mr. 
Carlyle.  ^'  And  as  to  her  visible  improvement,  it  seems  little  short  of  a 
miracle.  I  expected,  from  Lady  Isabel's  letters  to  me,  to  find  her  better, 
but  she  is  more  than  better;  she  looks  well.  Do  you  hear,  Isabel  ?  I 
say  a  miracle  must  have  been  wrought,  to  bring  back  your  bloom,  for  a 
fortnight's  space  of  time  could  scarcely  have  done  it.  This  must  be  a 
famous  air  for  invalids." 

The  bloom,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  spoke  of,  deepened  to  a  glowing  crimson 
as  she  listened.  She  knew — and  the  knowledge,  however  she  might  wish 
to  do  so,  she  could  not  stifle — that  it  ^afi  not  the  place  or  the  sea-air 
which  had  renovated  her  heart  and  her  countenance  ;  she  believed  thaty 
else,  the  sudden  change  had  not  been  wrought,  fiut  she  clasped  her 
husband's  arm  the  closer,  and  inwardly  prayed  for  strength  and  power  to 
thrust  away  from  her  this  dangerous  foe,  that  was  creeping  on  in  guise 
so  insidious. 

"  You  have  not  S£ud  a  word  to  me  about  the  children,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Isabel,  as  E&e  and  her  husband  entered  their  rooms,  Francis  Levison  not 
having  been  invited  to  enter.  '^  Did  they  all  send  me  some  kisses  ?  Did 
Archie  send  me  any?" 

Mr.  Carlyle  laughed:  he  was  not  a  mother,  he  was  only  a  father. 
Archie,  with  his  year  of  age,  send  kisses ! 

"  Had  you  been  away,  as  I  am,  he  should  have  sent  some  to  you," 
murmured  Lady  Isabel.  ^*  I  would  have  taken  a  thousand  from  him,  and 
told  him  they  were  for  papa." 

^'  I  will  take  a  thousand  back  to  him,"  answered  Mr.  Carlyle,  folding 
his  wife  to  his  heart    ^*  My  dearest,  the  sight  of  you  has  made  me  glad." 

The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and  Francis  Levison  was  asked  to  dine 
with  them  :  the  first  meal  he  had  been  invited  to  in  the  house.  After 
Anner,  when  Lady  Isabel  left  them,  he  g^ew  confidential  over  his  claret 
to  Mr.  Carlyle ;  laying  open  all  his  intricate  affairs  and  his  cargo  of 
troubles. 

^  This  oompdsory  exile  abroad  is  becoming  intoleeable,"  be  eonckided  $ 
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<<  and  a  ParU  life  play<  ihe  very  deuce  with  one.    Do  joa  aee  anj  diaoce 
of  my  getting  back  to  EoglaDd  ?*' 

*<Not  tbe  least,"  was  thd  candid  answer:  ^  nnlesa  joa  can  masageto 
fatisfy,  or  partially  satisfy,  these  cl^ms  you  haye  been  tdlin^  me  of.  WiH 
not  Sir  Peter  assist  you?" 

'^  I  believe  he  woald,  were  the  case  fisirlj  represented  to  him ;  but  bsw 
am  I  to  get  over  to  do  it  ?  I  have  written  seyend  letters  to  him  Ist^, 
and  for  some  time  I  got  no  reply.  Then  came  an  efnstle  hoBLLdj 
Levison;  not  short  and  sweet,  bat  short  and  sour.  It  was  to  the  eieet 
that  Sir  Peter  was  ill,  and  could  not  at  present  be  trembled  with  bosiDea 
matters* 

*'  He  cannot  be  very  ilV*  remarked  Mr.  Carlyle :  ''  be  passed  thiODgii 
West  Lynne  in  his  open  carriage  a  week  ago.** 

"  He  ought  to  help  me,"  grumbled  Captain  Levison.  '*  I  am  his  bar, 
so  long  as  Lady  Levison  does  not  give  him  one.  I  do  not  hear  tfait  she 
has  expectations." 

**  You  should  contrive  to  see  him." 

*'  I  know  I  should :  but  it  is  not  possible,  under  present  circnmiteoceL 
With  these  thunder-clouds  hanging  over  me,  I  dare  not  set  foot  in  Eng;- 
land,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  dropped  upon.  I  can  stand  a  few  tfaings, 
but  I  shudder  at  the  bare  idea  of  a  prison.  Something'  peculiar  in  mj 
idiosyncrasy  I  take  it,  for  those,  who  have  tried  it,  say  tluU  it's  nothiog 
when  you're  used  to  it." 

^*  Some  one  might  see  him  for  you." 

**  Some  one ! — who  ?  I  have  quarrelled  with  my  lawyers.  Sharp  tod 
Steel,  of  Lincoln's  Inn." 

**  Keen  practitioners,"  put  in  Mr.  Carlyle. 

^'  Too  keen  for  me.  I'd  send  them  over  the  herring^- pond  if  I  couli 
They  have  used  me  shamefully  since  my  uncle's  marriage.  I£  ever  I  do 
come  into  the  Levison  estates,  they'll  be  ready  to  eat  their  ears  off:  tbejr 
would  like  a  finger  in  the  pie  with  such  a  property  as  that." 

**  Shall  I  see  Sir  Peter  Levison  for  you  ?" 

"  Will  you  ?"  returned  Captain  Levison,  his  dark  eyes  lig^hting  op. 

''If  you  like;  as  your  friend,  you  understand;  not  as  your  solicitor: 
that,  I  should  decline.  I  have  a  slight  knowledge  of  Sir  Peter ;  my  &tber 
was  well  acquainted  with  him ;  and  if  I  can  render  you  any  little  service, 
I  shall  be  happy,  in  return  for  your  kind  attention  to  my  wife.  I  cannot 
promise  to  see  nim  for  these  two  or  three  weeks,  though,^  resumed  Mr. 
Carlyle,  "  for  we  are  terribly  busy.  I  never  was  so  driven  :  but  for  being 
so,  I  should  be  staying  here  with  my  wife." 

Francis  Levison  expressed  his  gratitude,  and  the  prospect,  howerer 
remote,  of  being  enabled  to  return  to  England,  increased  his  spirits  to 
exultation.  Whilst  they  continued  to  converse.  Lady  Isabel  sat  altb 
window  in  the  adjoining  room,  listlessly  looking  out  on  the  crowds  o( 
French,  who  were  crowding  to  and  from  the  port  in  their  Sunday  holidsj 
attire.  Looking  at  them  with  her  eyes,  not  with  her  senses;  her  senses 
were  holding  commune  with  herself,  and  it  was  not  altogether  satasfiustoiy. 
She  was  aware  that  a  sensation  all  too  warm,  a  feeling  of  attraction  towaris 
Francis  Levison,  was  working  within  her;  not  a  voluntary  one;  she  cooU 
no  more  repress  it  than  she  could  repress  her  own  sense  of  being;  and} 
mixed  with  it,  was  the  stem  voice  of  conscience,  overwhekning  her  with 
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the  most  liyely  terror.  She  would  have  given  all  she  possessed  to  he  ahle 
to  overcome  it ;  she  would  have  given  half  the  jears  of  her  future  life  to 
separate  herself  at  once  and  for  ever  £pom  the  man. 

But,  do  not  mistake  the  word  terror;  or  suppose  that  Lady  Isahel 
Carlyle  applied  it  here  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  term.  She  did 
not  fear  for  herself ;  none  could  he  more  securely  conscious  of  their  own 
rectitude  of  principle  and  conduct ;  and  she  would  have  helieved  it  as  im- 
possible for  her  ever  to  forsake  her  duty  as  a  wife,  a  gentlewoman,  and  a 
Christian,  as  for  the  sun  to  turn  round  from  the  west  to  the  east.  That 
was  not  the  fear  which  possessed  her ;  it  had  never  presented  itself  to  her 
mind :  what  she  did  fear  was,  that  further  companionship,  especially  lonely 
companionship,  with  Francis  Levison  might  augment  the  sentiments  she 
entertained  for  him  to  a  height,  that  her  life,  for  perhaps  years  to  come, 
would  be  one  of  unhappiness ;  a  sort  of  concealment :  and,  more  than  all, 
she  shrank  from  the  consciousness  of  the  bitter  wrong  that  these  senti- 
ments cast  upon  her  husband. 

'*  Archibald,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you,"  she  timidly  began,  as  they 
sat  together  after  Captain  Levison's  departure.  '<  You  must  promise  to 
grant  it  me." 

"What  is  it?" 

'^  But  that  is  not  promising." 

"  I  will  grant  it,  Isabel ;  if  it  be  in  my  power." 

"  I  want  you  to  remain  with  me  for  the  rest  of  the  time  that  I  must 
stay  here." 

Mr.  Carlyle  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  *^  My  dear,  how  could  you  think 
of  wishing  anything  so  unlikely?     It  is  circuit  time." 

"  Oh,  Archibald,  you  must  remain  !" 

"I  wish  I  could;  but  it  is  impossible;  you  must  know  it  to  be  so, 
Isabel.  A  few  weeks  later  in  the  year,  and  I  could  have  stayed  the  whole 
of  the  time  with  you.  As  it  is,  I  did  not  know  how  to  get  away  for  these 
two  or  three  days." 

"  And  you  go  back  to-morrow  I" 

"  Necessity  has  no  law,  my  darling.*' 

"  Then  take  me  with  you." 

Mr.  Carlyle  smiled.  "  No,  Isabel :  not  while  I  find  the  change  is  doing 
you  so  much  good.  I  took  these  rooms  for  six  weeks,  you  must  remain 
certainly  until  the  end  of  the  term,  if  not  longer." 

The  colour  came  flowing  painfully  into  her  cheek.  "  I  cannot  stay 
without  you,  Archibald." 

"  Tell  me  why,"  smiled  Mr.  Carlyle. 

Tell  him  why  !  '<  I  am  so  dull  without  you,"  was  the  best  argument 
she  could  offer,  but  her  voice  faltered,  for  she  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
listened  to. 

Neither  was  it.  Mr.  Carlyle  left  the  following  day,  and  when  he  was 
departing,  commended  his  wife  to  the  further  attention  of  Captain 
Levison.  Not  the  faintest  suspicion  that  it  might  be  unwise  to  do  so  ever 
crossed  his  mind.  How  should  it?  Perfectly  correct  and  honourable 
himself,  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  Captain  Levison  might  be  less  so : 
and,  as  to  his  wife — he  would  fearlessly  have  left  her  alone  with  him,  or 
with  any  one  else,  on  a  desert  island,  so  entire  was  his  confidence  in  her. 
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QDXXXIXa  THB  DANOUU 

Ladt  Isabel  wm  seated  on  one  of  the  benches  of  the  Petit  Caap^  as 
it  is  called,  nnderneatfi  the  ramparts  of  the  npper  town.  A  wedc  or  tea 
days  had  passed  away  since  the  departure  odf  Mr.  Carljle^  and  in  hr 
health  there  was  a  nirther  yisible  improrement.  In  her  strengtii,  fh 
change  was  almost  beyond  belief.  She  had  walked  from  her  home  to  Ae 
cemetery,  had  lingered  there,  reading  the  inscriptions  on  the  EkigU 
graves,  and  now  on  her  departure  sat  down  to  rest.  Tired,  it  m«t  be 
owned,  bat  not  mach  more  so  than  many  a  lady  woold  be,  rejoida^ 
in  rade  health.  Captain  Levison  was  with  her,  as  he  mostly  was  in  faff 
walks;  and,  shake  him  off,  she  could  not  She  had  tried  a  fewstnte- 
gems ;  going  out  at  unusual  hours,  or  choosing  nnfreqaented  routes;  bat 
it  seemed  to  amount  to  the  same,  for  he  was  sure  to  trace  her  steps  sni 
come  upon  her.  Isabel  thought  he  must  watch :  probably  he  did.  She 
would  not  take  more  decided  steps,  or  say  to  him,  you  shall  not  jobiBie: 
he  might  have  asked  for  an  explanation,  and  Isabel,  in  her  conseioas  state 
of  feeling,  avoided  that,  above  all  things.  It  will  be  bat  for  a  litde  ^ 
she  consoled  herself  with  reflecting ;  I  shall  soon  be  g^ne,  and  ksre  bim, 
I  hope,  for  ever.  But  meanwhile  she  felt  that  this  prolonged  interooane 
with  him  was  bringing  its  fruits ;  that  her  cheek  blushed  at  his  spproaeb^ 
her  heart  beat  with  something  by  fisur  too  like  rapture.  She  tried  to  pot 
it  down :  why  did  she  not  try  to  stop  the  breeze  as  it  filled  the  ssils  rf 
the  passing  vessels  ?     It  would  have  been  a  no  more  hopeless  tadr. 

It  was  a  still  evening,  cool  for  July,  no  sound  was  heiard  save  thehm 
of  the  summer  insects,  and  Lady  Isabel  sat  in  silence  with  h«^  compouS} 
her  rebellious  heart  beating  with  a  sense  of  its  own  happiness.  But  k 
the  voice  of  conscience,  strong  within  her ;  but  for  the  sense  of  rigbt  tti 
wrong ;  but  for  existing  things ;  in  short,  bat  that  she  was  a  infe)  she 
might  have  been  content  so  to  sit  by  his  side  for  ever,  never  to  wA  to 
move,  or  to  break  the  silence.  Did  he  read  her  feelings  ?  He  tdd  ber, 
months  afterwards,  that  he  did :  but  it  may  have  been  but  a  vain  bout; 
an  excuse. 

«  Do  you  remember  the  evening,  Lady  Isabel,  just  such  a  one  as  Ha, 
that  we  all  passed  at  Richmond  ?"  he  suddenly  asked.  ^  Your  fate 
Mrs.  Vane,  you,  I,  and  others  ?" 

'^  Yes,  I  remember  it.  We  had  spent  a  pleasant  day :  the  two  Ks 
Challoners  were  with  us.  You  drove  Mrs.  Vane  home,  and  I  weotwitb 
papa.  You  drove  recklessly,  I  recollect,  and  Mrs.  Vane  scud  when  we  got 
Lome  that  you  should  never  drive  her  again.'* 

'^  Which  meant,  not  till  the  next  time.  Of  all  capricious,  vain,  exaebig 
women,  Emma  Vane  was  the  worst;  and  Emma  Mount  Seven  iiBi^ 
improvement  upon  it:  she's  a  systematic  flirt,  and  nothing  better.  I 
drove  recklessly  on  purpose  to  put  her  in  a  fright,  and  pay  her  off.* 

"  What  had  she  done  to  you  ?" 

^Put  me  in  a  rage.  She  had  saddled  herself  upon  m^  wbflil 
wanted 1  wished  for  another  to  be  my  companion.** 

"  Blanche  Challoner." 
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^'Blanche  Challoner  !*'  echoed  Captain  Leyison,  ia  a  mocking  tone: 
^  what  did  I  care  -for  Blanche  Challoner  ?" 

Isabel  remembered  that  he  had  been  supposed  in  those  days  to  care  8 
great  deal  for  Miss  Blanche  Challoner — a  most  lovely  girl  of  seyenteen^ 
^'  Mrs.  Vane  used  to  accuse  you  of  caring  too  much  for  her,''  she  said, 
aloud. 

^^  She  accused  me  of  caring  for  some  one  else  more  than  for  Blanche 
Challoner,"  he  significantly  returned :  <^  and  for  once  her  jealous  surmises 
were  not  misplaced.  No,  Lady  Isabel,  it  was  not  Blanche  Challoner  I 
had  wished  to  drive  home.  Could  you  not  have  given  a  better  g^ess  than 
that,  at  the  time  ?"  he  added,  turning  to  her. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  tone  of  his  voice  or  the  glance  of  his  eye. 
Lady  Isabel  felt  a  crimson  flush  rising,  and  she  turned  her  face  away« 

^'  The  past  is  gone,  and  cannot  be  recalled,''  he  continued,  *^  but  we 
both  played  our  cards  like  simpletons.  If  ever  two  beings  were  formed 
to  love  each  other,  you  and  I  were.  I  sometimes  thought  you  read  my 
feelings " 

Surprise  had  kept  her  silent,  but  she  interrupted  him  now,  haughtily 
enough. 

'<  I  must  speak.  Lady  Isabel :  it  is  but  a  few  words,  and  then  I  am 
silent  for  ever.  I  would  have  declared  myself  had  I  dared,  but  my  un» 
certain  position,  my  debts,  my  inability  to  keep  a  wife,  weighed  me 
down  ;  and,  instead  of  appealing  to  Sir  Peter,  as  I  ought  to  have  donei 
for  the  means  to  assume  a  position  that  would  justify  me  in  asking  for 
Lord  Mount  Severn's  daughter,  I  crushed  my  hopes  within  me,  and 
suffered  you  to  escape—" 

^^  I  will  not  hear  this.  Captain  Levison,"  she  cried,  rising  from  her  seat 
in  anger. 

He  touched  her  arm  to  place  her  on  it  again.  ^^  One  single  moment 
yet,  I  pray  you.  I  have  for  years  wished  that  you  should  know  why  I 
lost  you :  a  loss  that  tells  upon  me  yet.  I  have  bitterly  worked  out  my 
own  folly  since.  I  knew  not  how  passionately  I  loved  you,  until  you  be- 
came the  wife  of  another.     Isabel,  I  love  you  passionately  still." 

'^  How  dare  you  presume  so  to  address  me  p" 

She  spoke  in  a  cold,  dignified  tone  of  hauteur,  as  it  was  her  bounden 
duty  to  speak.  But  nevertheless  she  was  conscious  of  an  under  current 
of  feeling,  whifinpering  that  under  other  auspices  the  avowal  would  have 
brought  to  her  heart  the  most  intense  bliss. 

''  What  I  have  said  can  do  no  hurt  now,"  resumed  Captain  Levison ; 
'<  the  time  has  gone  by  for  it ;  for  neither  you  nor  I  are  likely  to  forget 
that  you  are  a  wife.  We  have  each  chosen  our  path  in  life,  and  must 
abide  by  it ;  the  gulf  between  us  is  impassable  ;  but  the  fault  was  mine.  I 
ought  to  have  avowed  my  affection,  and  not  have  su£fered  you  to  throw 
yourself  away  upon  Mr.  Carlyle." 

"  Throw  myself  away!"  she  indignantly  uttered,  roused  to  the  retort. 
^'  Mr.  Carlyle  is  my  dear  husband ;  esteemed,  respected,  beloved.  I 
married  him  of  my  own  free  choice,  and  I  have  never  repented  it;  I  have 
grown  more  attached  to  him  day  by  day.  Look  at  his  noble  nature,  his 
noble  form:  what  are  you  by  his  side?  You  forget  yowsel^  Francis 
Levison.** 

He  bit  his  lips.     «  No,  I  do  not." 
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<<  Yoa  aie  talking  to  me  as  you  have  no  riffht  to  talk,"  she  exdameA, 
in  agitation.  '^  Who,  but  yoa,  would  so  insult  me,  taldng  advantage  of 
my  momentarily  unprotected  condition  ?  Would  ;^ou  dare  to  do  it,  were 
Mr.  Carlyle  within  reach  ?     I  wish  you  good  evoping,  sir." 

She  walked  away  as  quickly  as  her  tired  frame  would  permit  Captain 
Le?ison  strode  after  her.  He  took  forcible  possession  of  her  hand,  and 
plaoed  it  within  his  arm. 

"  I  pray  you  forgive  and  forget  what  has  escaped  me.  Lady  Isabel 
Suffer  me  to  be  as  before,  the  kind  friend,  the  anxious  brother,  endea- 
vouring to  be  of  service  to  you  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Carlyle." 

''  It  is  what  I  have  suffered  you  to  be,  looking^  upon  you  as — ^I  maj 
say — a  relative,"  she  coldly  rejomed,  withdrawing  her  hand  from  his  am- 
tact.  '^  Not  else  should  I  have  permitted  your  incessant  companiooslup: 
and  this  is  how  you  have  repaid  it  I  My  nusband  thanked  you  for  jour 
attention  to  me :  could  he  have  read  what  was  in  your  false  heart,  he  bad 
offered  you  a  different  sort  of  thanks,  I  fancy." 

*'  I  ask  you  for  pardon,  Lady  Isabel ;  I  have  acknowledged  my  hdt', 
and  I  can  do  no  more.  I  will  not  so  offend  agidn  :  but  there  are 
moments  when  our  dearest  feelings  break  throug^h  the  conveoanees  d 
life,  and  betray  themselves,  in  spite  of  our  sober  judgment.  Suffer  me  to 
support  you  down  this  steep  hill,**  he  added,  for  they  were  then  going 
over  the  sharp  stones  of  the  Grande  Rue; ''  you  are  not  strong  enough  to 
proceed  alone,  after  this  evening's  long  walk." 

**  You  should  have  thought  of  that  before,"  she  sud,  some  sarcasm  in 
her  tone.     ^*  No;  I  have  declined." 

So  he  had  to  put  his  arm  back,  which  he  was  holding  out,  and  die 
walked  on  unsupported,  witli  what  strength  she  had,  he  continmog  bj 
her  side.  Arrived  at  her  own  door,  she  wished  him  a  cold  good  eTeoiDg) 
and  he  turned  away  in  the  direction  of  his  hoteL 

Lady  Isabel  brushed  past  Peter,  and  flew  up-stairs,  startling  Wm, 
who  had  taken  possession  of  the  drawing-room  to  air  her  smart  cap  at  its 
windows  in  the  absence  of  her  lady. 

^  My  desk,  Wilson,  immediately,"  cried  she,  tearing  off  her  gloves, 
her  bonnet,  and  her  shawl.  '*  Tell  Peter  to  be  in  readiness  to  Uke  i 
letter  to  the  post;  and  he  must  walk  fast,  or  he  will  not  catch  it  hefi»e 
the  English  mail  is  closed.*' 

The  symptoms  of  sinful  happiness  throbbing  at  her  heart  while  Ftancis 
Levison  told  her  of  his  love,  spoke  plainly  to  Lady  Isabel  of  the  exp^ 
diency  of  withdrawing  entirely  from  his  society  and  his  dangerous  s^ 
phistries ;  she  would  be  away  from  the  very  place  that  contained  him; 
put. the  sea  between  them.  So  she  dashed  off  a  letter  to  herhushiod; 
an  urgent  summons  that  he  should  come  for  her  without  delay,  (or, 
remain  away  longer,  she  would  not  It  is  probable  she  would  baie 
started  alone,  not  waiting  for  Mr.  Carlyle,  but  for  a  fear  of  not  havo^ 
sufficient  funds  for  the  journey,  after  the  rent  and  other  things  ifere 
paid. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  when  he  received  the  letter  and  marked  its  earnest  tone^ 
wondered  much.  In  reply,  he  stated  that  he  would  be  with  her  en  the 
following  Saturday,  and  then  her  returning,  or  not,  with  him  could  be 
settled.     Fully  determined  not  to  meet  Captain  Levison,  Isabel,  in  A* 
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intervening  days,  only  went  out  in  a  carriage.  He  called  onoe,  and  was 
shown  into  the  drawing-room  :  hut  Lady  Isabel,  who  happened  to  be  in 
her  own  chamber,  sent  out  a  message,  which  was  deliyered  by  Peter. 
"  My  lady's  compliments,  but  she  must  decline  receiving  Tisitors." 

Sunday  morning — it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to  get  away  before*- 
brought  Mr.  Carlyle.  He  strongly  coipbated  her  vrish  to  return  home 
until  the  six  weeks  should  have  expired,  he  nearly  said  he  would  not  take 
her,  and  she  grew  earnest  over  it,  almost  to  agitation. 

'^  Isabel,'*  he  said,  ^'  let  me  know  your  motive,  for  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  have  one.  The  sojourn  here  is  evidently  doing  you  a  vast  deal 
of  good,  and  what  you  urge  about  *  being  4ull,'  sounds  very  like  non- 
sense.    Tell  me  what  it  is." 

A  sudden  impulse  flashed  over  her  that  she  would  tell  him ;  the  truth. 
Not  tell  him  that  she  loved  Francis  Leyison,  or  that  he  had  spoken  to 
her  as  he  did  :  she  valued  her  husband  too  greatly  to  draw  him  into  any 
unpleasantness  whose  end  could  not  be  seen :  but  own  to  him  that  she 
had  once  felt  a  passing  fancy  for  Francis  Levison,  and  preferred  not  to 
be  subjected  to  his  companionship  now.  Oh,  that  she  had  done  so  !  her 
kind,  her  noble,  her  judicious  husband  !  Why  did  she  not  ?  The  whole 
truth,  as  to  her  present  feelings,  it  was  not  expedient  that  she  should 
tell,  but  she  might  have  confided  to  him  quite  sufficient.  He  would  only 
have  cherished  her  the  more  deeply,  and  sheltered  her  under  his  fostering 
care,  safe  from  hdrm. 

Why  did  she  not  ?  In  the  impulse  of  the  moment  she  was  about  to 
do  so,  when  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  had  been  taking  a  letter  from  his  pocket- 
book,  put  it  into  her  hand.  Upon  what  slight  threads  do  the  events  of 
life  turn !  Her  thoughts  diverted,  she  remained  silent  while  she  opened 
the  letter.  It  was  from  Miss  Carlyle,  who  had  handed  it  to  her  brother 
in  the  moment  of  his  departure  to  carry  to  Lady  Isabel  and  save  postage. 
Mr.  Carlyle  had  nearly  dropped  it  into  the  Folkestone  post-office. 

A  letter  as  stiff  as  Miss  Corny  herself.  The  children  were  well,  and 
the  house  was  going  on  well,  and  she  hoped  Lady  Isabel  was  better.  It 
filled  three  sides  of  note-paper,  but  that  was  all  the  news  it  contained, 
and  it  wound  up  with  the  following  sentence :  ^'  I  would  continue  my 
epistle,  but  Barbara  Hare,  who  is  to  spend  the  day  with  us,  has  just 
arrived." 

Barbara  Hare  spending  the  day  at  East  Lynne !  That  item  was  quite 
enough  for  Lady  Label ;  and  her  heart  and  her  confidence  closed  to  her 
husband.  She  must  go  home  to  her  children,  she  urged  ;  she  could  not 
remain  longer  away  from  them ;  and  she  urged  it  at  length  with  tears* 

*'  Nay,  Isabel,"  ssud  Mr.  Carlyle,  ^*  if  you  are  so  much  in  earnest  as 
this,  you  shall  certainly  go  back  with  me." 

Then  she  was  like  a  child  let  loose  from  school.  She  laughed ;  she 
danced  in  her  excess  of  content ;  she  showered  kisses  on  her  husband, 
thanking  him  in  her  gleeful  gratitude.  Mr.  Carlyle  set  it  down  to  her 
love  for  him :  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  in  reiterating  that  she 
could  not  bear  to  be  away  from  him,  she  spoke  the  fond  truth. 

''  Isabel,"  he  said,  smiling  tenderly  upon  her,  '^  do  you  remember,  in 
the  first  days  of  our  marriage,  you  told  me  you  did  not  yet  love  me,  but 
that  the  love  would  come.     I  think  this  is  it." 
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Her  faoe  flushed  nearly  io  tease  at  the  words  ;  a  bright,  glowing,  lU 
too  ooneciotts  fluah.  Mr.  Carl jle  mistook  ita  aouroe^  and  eaught  ha  te 
hit  heart 

One  daj  more,  and  then  they— she  and  that  mao — dioiild  be  sepanted 
by  the  broad  seal  The  thoagM  caused  her  to  lift  up  her  heart  in  tknk- 
fidnees.  She  knew  that  to  leave  him  would  be  as  though  she  left  the  «m 
behind  her,  that  the  other  side  might  for  a  tinae  be  somewhat  dreaxy; 
nevertheless,  she  fervently  thanked  Heaven.  Oh,  reader  I  never  doubt  ift 
pvinciples  of  poor  Lady  Isabel,  her  rectitude  of  mind,  her  wish  and  en- 
deavour to  do  right,  bier  abhorrence  of  wrong.  However  you  may  M 
cause  hereafter  to  condemn,  her,  believe  that  her  epiiii  was  earnest  and 
true,  her  intentions  were  pure. 

Captain  Levison  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  inquired  if  he  had  had 
time  to  see  Sir  Peter.  Not  yet;  Mr.  Carlyle  had  been  too  busy  totinnk 
of  it ;  but  he  should  soon  have  more  leisure  on  hia  hands,  and  would  not 
fiul  him.  Such  was  the  reply ;  the  reply  of  an  honourable  man  to  a  mu 
of  dishonour:  but,  of  the  dishonour,  Mr.  Carlyle  suspected  nothing.  It  is 
a  pity  but  what  bad  men  could  be  turned  inside  out  sometimes;  to  pat 
others  on  their  g^ard. 

It  was  high  water  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Folkestone  boat  was  so- 
nounced  to  start  at  one.  The  Carlyles  and  their  servants  went  on  boaid 
in  good  time,  and  Captain  Levison  gpieeted  them  and  said  farewell  at 
they  stepped  on  the  steamer.  Lady  Isabel  took  her  seat  on  the  deek,  hsr 
husband  standing  by  her :  thecords  were  unloosened,  and  the  boot  moved 
slowly  down  the  harbour.  On  the  shore  stood  Francis  Levison,  watdnof 
its  progress,  watchii^  her.  A  bold,  nnscrupuloas  num ;  and  there  wai 
little  doubt  that  the  more  refined  fedlinga,  past  and  present,  be  lad 
thought  fit  to  avow  for  Lady  Isabel  were  all  put  on,  meant  to  aorvea 
purpose.     However,  he  had  recaved  his  checkmate. 

As  he  receded  £rom  Isabel's  view,  a  sensation  of  relief  thrilled  tfaroogi 
her  whole  frame,  causing  it  to  shudder,  and  invohmtarily  she  clasped  iiold 
of  the  hand  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 

'*  You  are  not  cold,  Isabel  ?*'  he  said,  bending  over  her. 

^^  Oh  no  :  I  am  very  comfortable;  very  happy.^ 

^  But  you  were  surely  shivering?" 

^^  At  tne  thought  of  what  I  could  have  done  with  myself,  had  yoa  torn 
away  and  left  me  there  still,  all  alone.  Archibald,''  uie  continued,  in  an 
impassioned  whisper,  ^*  never  let  me  go  from  you  again;  keep  me  bj  yoa 
always." 

He  smiled  as  he  looked  down  into  her  pleading  eyes,  and  a  wUe 
world  of  tender  response  and  love  might  be  detected  in  his  earnest  tne* 
<'  Always  and  always,  Isabel.  It  is  greater  pain  to  me  than  to  yooj  to 
have  you  away  from  me." 

How  could  she  ever  doubt  him  ? 
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NOTES  ON  NOTE-WORTHIES, 

OF  DIVSR8  0BDEB8,  El1?HI&B  SEX,  AND  EYE&Y  AGKE. 

Br  Sib  Naihaniix. 

And  make  them  men  of  note  (do  yovLnote9mexL?).^Love'8  Labour's  Lost, 

Actin.  Sc.  1. 

/>.  Pedro,  Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument. 

Do  it  in  notes. 
BaUh.  Note  this  before  my  notes, 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 
D.  Pedro,  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks, 

Notes,  notes,  forsooth,  and  noting ! 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  11.  Sc  3. 

And  these  to  Notes  are  frittered  quite  away. — Dtincui(7,Book  I. 

Notes  of  exception,  notes  of  admiration, 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  interrogation. — Amen  Corner^  c.  iH. 

XXX. — Pybrhus,  Kino  of  Epibus. 

It  was  in  the  war  against  Tarentum,  which  was  in  aMiance  with 
Fyrrhus,  King  of  Epiros,  that  the  Romans  eame  for  the  first  time  in 
contact  with,  what  Schlegel  calls,  the  **  great  extra-Italic-Gh:«ek  powers,** 
and  had  to  encounter,  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  the  unwonted  spectacle 
of  war-elephants,  which  were  there  employed  according  to  the  Ariatie 
custom.*  Lord  Macaulay  emphasises  this  facl^  prol^tically,  in  the 
Prophecy  of  Capys : 

The  Greek  shall  come  a^inst  thee, 

The  conqueror  of  the  East. 
Beside  him  stalks  to  battle 

The  huge  earth-shaking  beast, 
The  beast  on  whom  the  castle 

With  all  its  guards  doth  stand, 
The  beast  who  nath  between  his  eyes 

The  serpent  for  a  hand. 
First  march  the  bold  Epirotes, 

Wedged  close  with  snield  and  spear ; 
And  the  ranks  of  false  Tarentum 

Are  glittering  in  the  rear.f 

In  this  warfore  agamst  Pyrrhns,  and  that  against  the  Carthaginians  which 
ensaed,  the  Romans,  who  had  been  hitherto  confined  within  the  secluded 
circle  of  the  petty  states  of  Italy,  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  great 
historical  theatre  of  the  then  politicid  world.]:  Hence  a  thousand  ezcitine 
associations  would  be  connected,  in  their  history  from  that  time  ferth,  wita 
the  bare  mention  of  the  Epirote  prince. 

When  he  hmded  in  Italy,  he  was  in  his  thirty-eighth  yeac  TSi&  eeoAj 
life§  had  been  full  of  risks  and  adventures.    Not  until  he  waa  driven  oat 

*  Frederick  von  Schlegel,  Philosophy  of  History,  TSL 
t  Lays  of  Anoient  Bome.  t  ^chl^goL 

%  See  a  passage  from  Miehelet> ' 
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of  the  wetiero  provincct  of  Macedon,  in  b.o.  287,  after  a  liAlf*yetr*s  nigo 
there,  and  taught  to  confine  himself  lor  the  preseat  at  leasts  to  hit  owb 
realm  of  Epirus,  can  he  be  said  to  hare  known  a  aaccsegeiop  of  qoiet  Immqi, 
^'The  Macedonians,**  writes  Dean  Liddell,  ''preferred  Lyainiachni £v 
their  king ;  and,  after  a  seven  months'  reign,  Pjrrriius  was  again  dmeo 
across  the  mountains  into  Epirus.     For  the  next  few  yean  helifsdat 
peace,  built  Ambrucia  as  a  new  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  rogned  tlwn 
in  security  and  magnificence.     He  was  in  the  prime  of  life^  handsoiDe  is 
person,  happy  in  temper,  popular  from  his  frankness  and  generosity,  aaj 
reputed  to  be  a  skilful  soldier.     But  neither  his  nature  nor  his  r^dea 
youth  had  fitted  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  happy  tranquillity.    He  had 
married  as  his  second  wife*  the  daughter  of  Ag^thodes  of  Syracuse ;tbe 
exploits  of  that  remarkable  roan  fired  his  soul;    he  remembered  diafc 
Alcibiades,  that  Alexander,  that  every  Greek  conqueror  had  looked  to  ik 
West  as  a  new  scene  for  enterprise  and  triumph  ;  and  he  lent  a  ready  es 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  Italian  envoys."     These  envoys  had  been  sent 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  democratic  party  in  Tarentum,  to  invite  Fynimi  to 
bring  over  an  army  and  undertake  the  defence  of  that  place  against 
agg^ressive,  aggrandising  Rome, — the  envoys  beings  accompanied  by  am- 
bassadors from  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites,  with  larg^  promises  of  8ol£en 
to  recruit  his  army  and  provisions  to  feed  them.      '<  I^nrrfaus  needed  no 
great  persuasion  to  undertake  a  romantic  enterprise :"  after  defeating  tfae 
Romans  and  Carthaginians,  he  might  return  as  kin^  of  Southern  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  dictate  terms  to  the  exhausted  monarchs  of  Mactdon  and 
Asia.     *'  These  had  been  the  dreams  of  less  romantic  nenons  tisn 
himself.*'t 

Of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  of  Sweden,  Mr.  Buckle  (in  the  history}  and 
cause,  of  civilisation)  remarks,  that,  among  the  admirers  of  military  £uM^ 
that  erratic  monarch  will  '*  always  preserve  a  certain  reputation ;  thoogk 
his  only  merits  are,  that  he  ravaged  many  countries  and  killed  many 
men."^  Pyrrhus  comes  of  the  same  family,  and  would  fiure  ill  wtth  JCr. 
Buckle  for  nis  historiographer  royal. 

Heroes  arc  much  the  same,  the  point's  agreed. 

From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede ; 

The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives,  to  find 

Or  make,  an  enemy  of  all  mankind ! 

Not  one  looks  bacKward,  onward  still  he  goes. 

Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  further  than  his  nose.§ 

And  yet  to  the  last  line,  at  any  rate,  exception  may  be  taken,  as  emineDdy 
inapplicable  to  Pyrrhus,  considering  the  sweeping'  designs,  and  eompR- 
hensive  plans,  and  ulterior  views,  which  he  is  said  to  have  cheriued' 
True,  the  very  extravagance  of  his  aspirations  niay  be  alleged  as  jostify- 
ing  the  '^  short-sighted "  line :  short-sightedness  of  the  kind  the  poet 
intends,  being  virtually  identical  with  the  monarch's  eye  in  a  fine  frenn 
rolling,  when  that  monarch  is  of  imagination  all  compact^  as  regards  hi 
might,  and  therefore  his  right,  to  gather  to  himself  all  TiRtiong,  and  ap- 

*  His  first  wife  was  Antigone,  daughter  of  Bemice,  Ptolemy  Soter's  aneeoi  Ifjf 
a  former  husband.  ^ 


t  Liddell's  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  book  iii.  chaps,  xxv.  and 
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prote  himself  master  of  all  peoples  and  tongues.  Mr.  Carlyle  admonishes' 
us  that  Sense  can  support  herself  handsomely,  in  most  countries,  for  sonie 
eighteenpence  a  day ;  hut  for  Fantasy,  planets  and  solar-systems  will  not 
suffice.  "  Witness  your  Pyrrhus  conquering  the  world,  yet  drinking  no 
better  red  wine  than  he  had  before."*  For,  as  the  same  caustic  moralist 
elsewhere  has  it,  man  *'  cannot  escape  from  the  inexorable  all-encircling 
ocean  of  ennui.  No :  if  you  would  mount  to  the  stars,  and  do  yacht- 
voyages  under  the  belts  of  Jupiter,  or  stalk  deer  on  the  ring  of  Saturn, 
it  would  still  begirdle  you."t  Short-lived  Alexander  lived  long  enough 
to  see  this  truth,  through  blinding  tears.  Pyrrhus  made  some  way  in  the 
perception  of  it,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  advanced  rapidly  to  a  full  re- 
cognition, but  iac  that  crackskull  tile  with  which  the  Argive  beldame  let 
in  daylight,  of  another  sort,  into  his  royal  headpiece. — The  fisimous  story, 
however,  of  his  conference  with  Cineas,  goes  to  show  that  he  had  his 
plans,  indefinitely  definite,  a  practical  sorites  of  martial  propositions,  an 
ascending  scale  of  successes,  conquests,  and  lo  triumphes!  What  a 
favourite  story  that  is,  among  writers  of  every  description — from  grave 
to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.     It  serves  them  so  neatly,  in  various  ways, 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

Rabelais  must  have  had  it  in  his  mind's  eye,  when  he  wrote  that 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Gargantua  which  relates  ''how  some  statesmen 
of  Picrochole,  by  hair-brained  counsel,  put  him  in  extreme  danger."  By 
their  plans  they  win  him  Brittany,  and  pass  him  over  the  Rhine, 'and 
rally  his  forces  in  Bohemia,  and  sack  Suevia  and  Styria,  and  then  set 
fiercely  on  Norway  and  Denmark,  and,  that  done,  conquer  the  isles 
of  Orkney,  and  thereupon  subdue  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  and 
then  overcome  Prussia  and  Poland,  and  anon  are  established  in  Constan- 
tinople. Nor  to  stop  there,  you  ipay  be  sure.  Now,  "  there  was  there 
present  at  that  time  an  old  gentleman  well  experienced  in  the  wars,  a 
stern  soldier,  and  who  had  been  in  many  great  hazards,  named  Echephron, 
who,  hearing  this  discourse,  said,  I  do  greatly  doubt  that  all  this  enter- 
prise will  be  like  the  tale  or  interlude  of  the  pitcher  full  of  milk,  where- 
with a  shoemaker  made  himself  rich  in  conceit ;  but,  when  the  pitcher 
was  broken,  he  had  not  whereupon  to  dine.  What  do  you  pretend  by 
these  large  conquests  ?  What  shall  be  the  end  of  so  many  labours  and 
crosses  ?  Thus  it  shall  be,  said  Picrochole,  that  when  we  are  returned, 
we  shall  sit  down,  rest,  and  be  merry.  But,  said  Echephron,  if  by 
chance  you  should  never  come  back,  for  the  voyage  is  long  and  dan-^ 
gerous,  were  it  not  better  for  us  to  take  our  rest  now,  than  unnecessarily 
to  expose  ourselves  to  so  many  dangers?  O,  said  Swashbuckler,  par, 
Dieu,  here  is  a  good  dotard ;  come,  go  hide  yourselves  in  the  comer  of  a 
chimney,  and  there  let  us  spend  the  whole  time  of  our  life  amongst; 
ladies,  in  threading  of  pearls,  or  spinning,  like  Sardanapalus.  He  that 
nothing  ventures,  hath  neither  horse  nor  mule,  says  Solomon.  He  who 
adventureth  too  much,  said  Echephron,  loseth  both  horse  and  mule^  as 
answered  Malchon."}  Pascal,  again,  works  up  the  philosophy  of  the 
story,  into  his  enunciation  of  the  thesis,  that  "  On  cherche  le  repos  en 


*  Sartor  Hesartus,  book  ii.  ch.  v.  f  Latter-Day  Pamphlets:  Jesuitism. 

V  X  BabeUus:  Life  of  Gargantua,  ch.xzzili. 
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fffirtp^^"^  quftlquet  obstaelat;  et  a  on  las  a  cnnBoat^  la  mfoi  deiMfc 
iii«q[^poitaUe."     For,  he  aiig;iiei»  w%  give  omt  thnwight^  aifthir  t^At 
miaeaM  wa  at  pronant  «idui%  or  to  dioaa  whkifa.  thraaten  ua.    Aai  tiiR 
were  wa  to  find  oonelvaa  &ea  from  tham  oa  evaiy  aideyiiofe  tin  lass  vadU. 
aniHii  arisa  in  the  deptha  of  the  heart,  whtte  ita  natmal  laota  an  fiuii, 
and  fill  the  mind  with  its  poison.     Hanoa  is  it,  Paaoal  than,  proaaadi  li* 
aay,*  that  ^'  when  Cineaa  told  Pyirhii^  who  proposed  enjojpu^  reit  vidi 
hia  friends,  afiter  he  should  have  oonquered  ag^eat  part  c2  thaworyi  Aik 
his  better  plan  would  be  then  and  there  to  enjoy  this  neat  hafciabimt 
without  going  in  queat  of  it  at  so  fiiitiguing  a  ooat^*— lie  [Ciaaas]  gait 
advice  tluit  involved  vast  diJBculties,  and  that  was  aearoely  more  iuhbp 
able  than  the  ambitious  young  ruler's  own  design.     Beth  o£  than  a^ 
sumed  the  possibility  of  inan's  finding  ooatent  in.  KinrMy^lf  aad  it  kii 
mesent  good  fortune,  without  filling  ^  heart's  woid  with  imiyay 
hopes;  and  this  is  a  fallacy.     Pyrrhus  could  not  be  happj,  eithsr  VSm^ 
or  after  conquering  the  world;  and  peihaps  the  eaay  li&  his  aaaite 
counselled  him  to  lead,  was  still  less  capable  of  aatiafj^iiig  him  thn  At 
agitation  of  the  many  wars  and  the  many  journeys  he  had  ianiv»"t 
Young,  in  his  Night  Thoughts — and  Pascal's  Pensees   might  be  tans* 
lated  Night  Thoughts — ^is  of  the  same  mind : 

Though  disappointments  in  ambition  ^un. 
And  though  roccess  disgusts ;  yet  still,  Xiorensc^ 
In  vain  we  strive  to  pluck  it  mm  our  hearta^ 
Bv  Nature  planted  i(x  the  noblest  enda. 
Aosuid  the  famed  advice  to  Fjirhos  given^^ 
More  praised,  than  pondered;  specious,  but  unsound; 
Sooner  that  hero's  sword  the  world  had  quelled. 
Than  reason  his  ambition4 

It  is  a  marvel  to  our  Democritos  Junior  to  see  how  men  fret  Aeir  htair 
strings  away,  what  labours  they  undergo,  what  crosses  they  endanysft 
"  in  seeking  that,  which,  many  times,  they  had  better  be  witfaoofc;  <• 
Cyneas  the  orator  told  Pyrrhus.  .  .  .  If  they*do  obtain  their  8uit,.vltieii 
with  such  cost  and  solicitude  they  have  sought,  their  anxiety  is  anew  ts 
begin,  for  they  are  never  satisfied,  nihU  aiiud  nisi  imperiutm  ^piraat . .  • 
they  will  contend,  they  may  not  cease,  but  as  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  a  hiid  is 
a  cage,  or  a  squirrel  in  a  chain,  so  Budseus  compareth  thena ;  they  (Jiab 
and  climb  still,  with  much  labour,  but  never  make  an  end,  never  st  die 
top.  ...  As  Pyrrhus  in  Plutarch,  they  will  first  hare  Greees^  thai 
Africa,  and  then  Asia,  and  swell  with  JSsop's  frog  so  long,  tUI  in  ^tti 
they  burst,  or  come  down  with  Sejanus^  ad  G^mamas  scalag,  asdlnak 
their  own  necks;  or  as  Evangelus  the  piper  in  Luciano  that  blew  his  p>p8 
so  long,  till  he  fell  down  dead."§  Later  in  his  Anny^tni^^l  pziooeBB,ths 
same  old  Burton  recurs  to  the  royal  Epirote.  Treating  of  die  ''CiseaE 
Melancholy/'  in  the  subsection  headed  *'  Remedies  ag^ainst  DiscontasV* 
the  quaint  {^ysioian  of  souls  bids  us  *'  Make  an  »id  of  aenqmig,  po^ 
diaang  this  manor,  this  field,  that  house,  &r  this  and  that  child;  W 

*  Or  rather,  Port  Boval  for  him^— the  opening  sentenee  ezomted.    See  Tctt 
Ctousm'g  (Euvres  Litt^raires,  t  L  p.  178.    Edit.  1849.  ''*«'P«»-    «« 

t  Pensees  de  PaaoaI  Tt«  Tvo«.f;a  o^  -nix 
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jkifine%  waA  Amt  Ana,  01^  torn  suavker  affile,  and  than  Mye  ivmrrMy  and 
take  hia  eaae^s  botr  when  Oyneas  tiie  orattop  told  him  ke^  migiit  db  Iha^ 
alTCrady,  id  jam  posse  ^erii  rested  Mctisfied'^  eondemniDg  bis  own  foHy.  6¥ 
farva  Uoet  compwmre  nvagnisy  thou  mayest  dO'tii«'likey  and  tkeveroiwr  ba 
oonposed  in  iky  fotixme-"*^  Burton's  allegation  that  Pyviiwia  lested 
sfltiBfied^  and  that  others,  hardly  ti>  he  oomparsd  ^ndtk  him,  may  do  the 
Mke^  wouid  h»re  mada  Paseal  and  Young*  ptit  a  new  point  on*  their  pent^ 
tO'  expi«s»  wendev'  that  he,  the  anantomist  of  melancholy,  should  tne 
90=  duJi  an  instrument  in  probing  the  wound  of  poor  heart-diseased 
Kfomanity. 

Eousseau,  again^  will  harre  Emile  indoctrinated  with  l^e  moral  of  this 
story.  ^  When:  C^neaff,  after  listemng  in  detail  to  ail  the  niittanHu 
scheminge  of  Pyrrbus,  ai^s  him  what  real  benefit  t^e  eotfquest  of  the 
worid  will  give  him,  which  he  might  not  enjoy  from  that  very  hour^  with)* 
out  ali  the  torments  of  war,— ^we  are  arpt  to^  regard  the  question  as  merely 
a  bon  mot  qtd  pane  r  but  £m^  shall'  be  taught  tO"  descry  in  it  a-  really 
sage  reflection,  such  as  he  would  hsipe  been  f^m-  first  to  make,"  &e.t  In; 
Walpole's  letters,  too,  Rousseau's  contemporary  and  persecutor,  the  story 
takes  its  turn  of  service^  once  and  again.  Bttring  the  house^binldlng 
operations  ait  Strawberry  Hill,  we  find  him  tdling  Lady  Aylesbury  t^at 
be-  £^all  not  have  a  shilUng  left,  but  adding,  *^  When  I  harre  made  my 
house  SO'  big  that  I  don't  know  what  to'  do  with  it,  and  am  entirely 
undone,  I  propose,  like  King  Pyrrhus,  who  took  such  a  roundabout  way 
to  a  bowl  of  punch,  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  myself  ^  but  with-thb  difference, 
that  it  is  better  to  ruin  one's  self  than  all  the  world*  X  am  sure  you  would 
think  as  I  do,  though  Fyrdius  were  King  of  Prussia.":):  This  was  written 
in  1761,  and  bestows  a  passing  compliment  on  Frederick  the  Great,-— 
professedly  the  only  hero  Walpole  ever  could  endure.  A  dozen  years 
later,  in  au  epistle  designed  to  laugh  Lady  Mary  Coke  out  of  what  he 
calls  her  ^*  phcenzy  for  royalty,"  during  hw  peregrinations  oa  the  Conti- 
nent, Horace  thus  elaborates,  or  circumstantiates,  the  trite  old  tale. 
"  Were  it  not  that  your  Lady^ip  is  actuated  by  such  public  spirit,  I 
could  put  you  in  mindy  Madam,  oi  an  old  story  that  might  save  you  a 
great  deal  of  fatigue  and  danger — and  now  I  t^ink  of  it,  as  I  have 
nothing  better  to  fill  my  letter  with,  I  will  relate  it  to  you. 

"  Pyrrhus,  the  martial  and  magnanimous  King  of  Epirus  (as  my  Lord 
Lyttleton  would  call  him),  being,  as  I  have  heard  or  seen  Goodman 
Plutarch  say,  intent  on  his  preparations  for  invading  Italy,  Cineas,  one 
of  the  grooms  of  his  bedchamber,  took,  the  liberty  of  asking  his  Majesty 
what  benefit  he  expected  to  reap*  if  he  should  be  successful  in  conquering 
the  Romans? — J****i  gaid  tile  King,  peevishly;  why  the  question 
answers  itself.  When  we  have  overcome  t^e  Romans,  no  province,  no 
town,  whether  Greek  or  barbarian,  will  be  able  to  resist  us :  we  shall  at 
once  be  masters  of  all  Italy.  Cineas  after  a  short  pause  replied,  And 
having  subdued  Italy,  what  shall  we  do  next? — Do  next?  answered 
Pyrrhus;  why,  seize  Sicily.  Very  likely,  quoth  Cineas;  but  will  that 
put  an  end  to  the  war?-^The  goda  fbrbid!  cried  his  Majesty:  when 
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Sicily  is  reduced,  Libya  and  Carthage  will  be  within  our .  reach.    Anl 
then,  without  giving  Cineas  time  to  put  in  a  word,  the  heroic  Prince  nm 
over  Africa,  Greece,  Asia,  Persia,  and  every  other  coonliy  he  had  ever 
heard  of  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth ;  not  one  of  whicm  he  ioteoded 
should  e^bape  his  victorious  sword.     At  last,  when  he  was  at  the  end  oC 
his  geography,  and  a  little  out  of  breath,  Cineas  watched  his  opportuitf, 
and  said  quietly,  Well,  Sire,  and  when  we  have  conquered  all  the  woiU, 
what  are  we  to  do  then  ? — Why,  then,  said  his  Majesty,  extremdy  satis- 
fied with  his  own  prowess,  we  will  live  at  our  ease ;  we  will  spend  whole 
days  in  banqueting  and  carousing,  and  we  will  think  of  nothing  bat  m 
pleasures."*     But  oh,  the  pity  of  it!  Walpole  stops  short  here— sod 
omits  the  confidant's  reply.     This  was  to  compose  a  rather  proHx  thoi^ 
piquantly  phrased  epigram,  and  leave  out  the  tail,  stingy  included. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  characteristic  in  the  mode  of  telling,  and 
setting,  a  story,  that  we  shall  even  venture  on  two  more  versions  of  tlus 
one — which  tne  reader  will  regard  in  the  same  li^ht  as  Tariatioos  m 
some  one  musical  thetna.  The  two  iremaining  composers  are,  fin^  an 
acknowledged  master  of  French  verse  ;  and  next^  a  consummate  artist  in 
English  prose.  Two  authors  more  widely  separated  in  Hteraiy  tastes 
and  habitudes,  it  were,  perhaps,  hard  to  name,  from,  the  national  litetatorea 
of  the  last  two  centuries :  they  are  Boileau,  and  Thomas  de  Qnifioej* 
The  fiUing-up  is,  of  course,  the  main  feature  in  either  version.  in% 
equally  of  course,  they  both  lose  something  by  beings  wrested  bm  tbe 
context.     But,  en  avant : 

Pourquoi  ces  ^^pbants,  ces  armes,  ce  ba^age, 

£t  ces  vaisseanx  tout  pr^ts  k  quitter  le  nvage  ? 

Disait  au  roi  Pyrrhus  an  sage  confident, 

Gonseiller  tr^-sens^  d'un  roi  tr^s-imprudent. 

Je  vais,  lui  dit  ce  prince,  a  Eome,  oil  Ton  m'appelle.—  i 

Quoifaire? — ^L'assi^ger. — L'entreprise  est  fort  belle, 

Et  digne  seulement  d' Alexandre  ou  de  voos  : 

Mais,  Rome  prise  enfin,  seigneur,  oii  courrons-nous  ? — 

Du  reste  des  Latins  la  conqudte  est  facile. — 

Sans  doute  on  le  pent  vaincre :  est-ce  tout  ? — ^La  Sicile 

De  \k  nous  tend  les  bras,  et  bientot  sans  eiOTort 

Syracuse  revolt  nos  vaisseaux  dans  son  port. — 

Bomez-vous  la  vos  pas  P — ^D^s  que  nous  Taarons  prise, 

H  ne  faut  qu'un  bon  vent,  et  Carthage  est  conqoise. 

Les  chemins  sent  ouverts  :  qui  peut  nous  arrSter  ? — 

Je  vous  entends,  seigneur,  nous  allons  tout  dompter : 

Nous  aliens  traverser  les  sables  de  Libye, 

Asservir  en  passant  I'Egyp^®,  1' Arabic, 

Courir  de  la  Gauge  en  ae  nouveaux  nays, 

Faire  trembler  le  Scythe  aux  bords  au  Tanais, 

Et  ranger  sous  nos  lois  tout  ce  vaste  h6misph^.-^ 

Mais,  de  retour  enfin,  que  pr^tendez-vous  faire  ?— 

Alors,  char  Cineas,  victbrieux,  contents. 

Nous  gourrons  rire  k  Taise,  et  prendre  du  bon  temps. 

H^,  seigneur,  dks  ce  jour,  sans  sortir  de  I'Epire, 
Bu  matm  jusqu'au  soir  oui  vous  defend  de  nre  F — 
Le  conseil  ^tait  sage  et  facile  k  gouter : 
Pyrrhus  vivait  heureux  s*il  eut  pu  T^couter. 
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Mais  a  I'ambition  d'opposer  la  prudence, 
C'est  aux  pr^ts  de  cour  precher  la  residence.* 

This  is  very  French,  wittily  and  elegantly  French.  What  follows  is 
humorously,  idiomatically  English  :  '*  that  pleasant  story,"  so  Mr.  de 
Quincey  introduces  it,  "  reported  from  the  life  of  Pyrrhus  the  Epirote — 
yiz.  that  one  day,  upon  a  friend  requesting  to  know  what  ulterior  purpose 
the  king  might  mask  under  his  expedition  to  Sicily, 

(c  i  Why,  after  that  is  finished,'  replied  the  king,  '  I  mean  to  administer 
a  little  correction  (yery  much  wanted)  to  certain  parts  of  Italy,  and  par- 
ticularly to  that  nest  of  rascals  in  Latinum.* 

**  *  And  then — '  said  the  friend: 

'^  '  And  then,'  said  Pyrrhus,  '  next  we  go  for  Macedon ;  and,  after 
that  job's  jobbed,  next,  of  course,  for  Greece.' 

"  *  Which  done,'  said  the  friend, — 

<'  '  Which  done,'  interrupted  the  king,  '  as  done  it  shall  be,  then  we're 
off  to  tickle  the  Egyptians.' 

"  *  Whom  haying  tickled,'  pursued  the  friend,  *  then  we' 

«  <  — tickle  the  Persians,'  said  the  king. 

'^  '  But  after  that  is  done/  urged  the  obstinate  friend,  '  whither  next  ?" 

"  *  Why,  really  man,  it's  hard  to  say;  you  give  one  no  time  to  breathe; 
but  we'll  consider  the  case  in  Persia,  and,  until  we'ye  settled  it,  we  can 
crown  ourselves  with  roses,  and  pass  the  time  pleasantly  enough  over  the 
best  wine  to  be  found  in  Ecbatana.' 

'< '  That's  a  very  just  idea,'  replied  the  friend,  '  but,  with  submission,  it 
strikes  me  that  we  might  do  ^Aa^  just  now,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  all 
these  tedious  wars,  instead  of  waiting  for  their  end.' 

"  *  Bless  me,'  said  Pyrrhus,  '  if  ever  I  thought  of  that  before.  Why, 
man,  you're  a  conjuror;  you've  discovered  a  mine  of  happiness.  So,  here 
boy,  bring  us  roses  and  plenty  of  Cretan  wine.'  "f 

In  fine,  and  to  take  leave  of  the  story,  the  pith  of  Cineas's  cross-exa- 
mination, or  rather  perhaps  his  *'  leading  questions,"  might  be  condensed 
into  the  title  of  Mr.  Cobden's  once-celebrated  pamphlet,  What  next? 
and  next  ? 

Every  Greek,  Dr.  Arnold  observes,  looked  to  foreign  conquest  only  as 
a  means  of  establishing  his  supremacy  over  Greece  itself — the  proudest 
object  of  his  ambition.  '*  Victorious  over  the  Romans,  thence  easily 
passing  over  into  Sicily,  and  from  thence  again  assailing  more  effectually 
than  Agathocles  the  insecure  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa, 
Pyrrhus  hoped  to  return  home  with  an  irresistible  force  of  subject  allies, 
to  expel  Antigonus  from  Thessaly  and  Bceotia,  and  the  ruffian  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  from  Macedonia,  to  reign  over  Greece  and  the  world  as  became* 
the  kinsman  of  Alexander  and  the  descendant  of  Achilles.''^: 

Michelet,  indeed,  sees  in  the  "  impetuous  Pyrrhus,  son-in-law  of  Aga- 
thocles, the  Scanderbeg  of  antiquity,"  nothing,  despite  his  tactics,  but 
brute  force.  The  horns  of  goats,  with  which  this  brilliant  soldier  topped 
his  helmet,  call  to  M.  Michelet's  mind  the  blind  impetuosity  of  the  mys- 

*  Boileau,  Epitre  premiere. 

f  De  Quincej  on  Secret  Societies,  part  i.   (1847.) 
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teriouB  animals  which,  in  EmIcmI's  ykkm,  ad^anav  -oflSy  i»  bounds,  tsA 
without  touching  the  earth,  but  overthrowiDg^  empires  in  -ti^ir  coone. 
'*  Notwithstanding  his  royal  origin,  PyrrhuB  was  at  £rst  scarcely  man 
Sartunate  than  Agathocles.  At  Us  birto,  bis  father  had  just  been  killed; 
the  servants  who  carried  him  in  their  flight  were  stopped  by  a  streamy 
and  were  on  the  p(Mnt  of  perishing  without  being  able  to  pass  the  child 
over  to  the  other  side.  Three  times  master  of  Maoedonia,  at  one  time  d 
Sicily  and  of  Magna  Grsecia,  this  child  of  fortune,  so  ofiten  caressed  and 
chastised  by  her,  left  all  to  her  at  his  death.  ^  To  whom  do  you  bequeath 
your  inhentance  F'  said  his  children  to  him.  '  To  the  sharpest  swoid,' 
ne  answered. 

''  It  was  impossible  but  that  the  son-in-law  of  Agathocles  should  torn 
bis  attention  towards  Sicily  and  Italy :  there  is  nothing  more  probable 
than  his  famous  dialogue  with  Cineas.  All  those  projects  on  Magna 
Grsecia  and  Carthage  are  already  seen  in  the  discourse  which  Thne^dides 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Alcibiades  before  the  war  of  Syxaciise.  The 
Italians  had  already  called  in  Cleonymus  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  Alex- 
ander the  Molossian,  brother-in-law  of  Alexander  the  Gkeat.*  AH  the 
Greek  adventurers  then  dreamed  of  accomplishing  the  wock  of  Akonder, 
and  doing  in  the  West  what  he  had  done  in  the  £ast.  FyrElM,itis 
said,  wished  to  throw  a  bridgef  across  the  Adriatic  Sea  hetweeoi  Apoil- 
lonia  and  Otranto.  The  opportunity  for  thb  passage  soon  pzeseated 
itself.":|:  Tarentum  gave  the  invitation,  and  anon  Pjrrhns,  with  his 
elephants  too,  was  at  their  command. 

The  army  with  which  he  advanced  along  the  coast  of  the  fisf  fit 
Tarentum,  to  encounter  Homers  patrician  Consul,  P.  Valerius  Lanruafi 
is  said  to  have  been  inferior  to  that  commanded  by  the  latter.  The  aali- 
tary  order  of  the  Roman  camp  elicited  the  king's  admiration)  wheahe 
came  in  view  of  it,  on  his  way  from  Heradca ;  and  as  lie  watched  IIub 
crossing  the  stream  in  face  of  his  own  ranks,  and  promptly  fbrming  dieir 
line,  he  exclaimed,  **  In  war,  at  least,  these  barbarians  are  in  no  uzBjhU' 
barous.*' — And  now  for  the  first  time§  the  Roman  Leg^ns  had  tostasd 
the  shock  of  the  Greek  Phalanx.  Pyrrhus  had  secured  the  advantagf  <it 
level  ground,  for  the  evolutions  of  his  two  Phalanxes,  an  advanti^ 
equally  available  for  his  cavalry  and  elephants.  The  Romans  bad  dW 
be&re  seen  these  ivory-tnskea  monsters,  these  ^^hug^  earth^shaldag 
beasts,*'  which  they  called  *'Lucanian  oxen,"  and  whioh  their  kaiK 
could  not  be  got  to  face.  Pyrrhus  led  his  whole  line  forward  wfails  ths 
dephantine  panic  was  at  its  height,  and  a  general  xout  ensued.  But  hk 
ffain  was  a  costly  one,  and  led  him  not  only  to  declare,  as  be  eased  and* 
Roman  corpses  (every  one  with  its  wounds  in  front),  that  it  these  JD6a 
were  his  soldiers,  or  he  their  general,  together  they  should  conquer  As 
world ;  but  also,  that  another  such  victory  as  this  of  Hsfvadea  would  fiend 
him  without  a  man  back  to  Epirus.  The  elephant  would  not,  he  oonli 
plainly  discern,  always  decide  the  day,  or  always  daunt  even  the  bonis 
cf  that  dauntless  race.     With  the  experience  this  one  battle  ^ve  hiiD» 

'  -  ■  '--Til  •* 

♦  "So  the  Italians  in  1464  sent  for  Scanderbeg.    The  Venetians  usually  hid 
Albanians  in  their  service." 
t  Such  as  Varro  formed  a  notion  of  in  the  time  <tf  lAie  Mratic  war.— Appi«fl» 
MUK  Bell 

%  Michelet,  Histoire  de  Home,  1.  ii.  oh.  il.  §  Bee  liiddell,  L  271  #ff- 
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Pjorrikin  (VKOcild  oerteinly  net  ba^ve  been  Ihe  last  'to  Afield  orodesoe  to  ll» 
Prophecy  of  Capys,  that 

The  ranks  of  false  Taventum 

Like  hunted  sheep  should  fly  r 
In  vain  the  bold  Epirotes 

Should  round  their  standards  die : 
]9Lnd  Apennine's  grey  vultures 

Should  have  a  noble  feast 
On  the  fat  and  the  eyes 

Of  the  huge  earth-shaking  beaet.* 

He  could  place  little  confidence  in  his  Italian  allies,  who  ''hated  the 
Greeks  even  more  than  they  hated  the  Romans,"  and  who,  during  the 
second  battle  he  fought,  "  gave  signal  proof  of  their  perfidy  by  plunder- 
ing the  king's  camp  while  he  was  in  action."  Though  he  won  this 
second  battle  too,  it  was  with  losses  that  corroborated  the  truth  of  his 
previous  saying, — and  the  bad  news  that  reached  him,  of  a  defensive 
alliance  concluded  between  Home  and  Carthage,  and  of  the  aggressions 
of  the  Gauls  in  Greece,  decided  him  on  making  overtures  of  peace.  A 
welcome  opportunity  for  doing  so  occurred  before  long,  when  the  Consuls 
sent  him  word  that  his  physician  (or  cnp-becurer  F)  had  ofiered  to  take 
him  off  by  poison.  ''  Pyrrhus  returned  his  warmest  thanks,  sent  back  all 
his  prisoners  ^esh-olothed  and  without  ransom,  and  told  his  allies  iie 
should  accept  an  invitation  he  had  just  received  to  take  the  command  of 
a  Sicilian-Greek  army  against  the  Carthaginians  and  Mamertines."  He 
left  the  Italians  to  iiie  mercy  of  the  Romans,  and  started  in  spirits  to 
pursue  a  triumphant  career  m  Sicily.  The  Carthaginian  fieet  lay  in  waifc 
£or  him,  but  he  evaded  their  vigilance,  and  was  soon  to  be  beard  of  ooa- 
fining  die  Mamertines  within  the  walls  of  Messana,  and  driving  the  Cai^ 
thaginians  to  the  extreme  west  of  the  island.f  At  length,  in  what  ^tibe 
historian  calls  an  evil  hour  and  by  the  advice  of  evil  counsellors,  he  un- 
dertook the  BiQge  of  Lilybseum,  a  place  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
made  almost  impregnable.  He  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  with 
this  first  r^erse  of  fortune  he  lost  the  confidence  of  his  fickle  Greek  allies* 
Before  this  also  death  had  deprived  him  of  the  services  of  -Cineas — ^wkp 
had  been  his  ambassador  to  Rome,  and  whose  complimentary  expressions 
tawasds  that  city  and  its  oitizens  are  discredited  by  Dr.  Arnold.^;  One 
of  these  sayings,  on  the  Thessalian  orator's  return  from  his  embass^r  wa% 
ISmX  the  Romans  were  a  nation  of  generals,  or,  as  he  afterwards. added^  a 
nation  of  kings.  At  the  same  time,  seemg  the  rapidity  with  which  ihe 
Roman  losses  in  the  field  were  repabed,  and  .new  armies  were  formed^ 
Cineas  told  Pyrrhus,  that  they  were  fighting  against  a  hydra.  In  tfan 
cautious  observer,  the  king  lost  a  salutary  check  on  his  impetuosity, 
a  controlling  influence  which  he  could  at  any  tixae  ill  spare.  Lefib  te 
himself,  says  Dr.  Liddell,  '*  he  was  guilty  of  many  harsh  and  asbitcary 
acts,  which  proceeded  rather  from  impatience  and  disappointment  thak 
&om  a  cruel  or  tyrannical  temper."  But  those  who  susronnded  Ins 
majesty  must  beware  of  exhibiting  any  impatience  or  disappointment  on 

*  Lays  of  Ancient  Home.  f  Liddell,  bk.  ill.  oh.  xzvi:  S 12. 

!}:  Ob  the  historical  eridenoe  for  the  Kfe  of  Pyrrhus,  and  hsi  relations  ^th 
Rome,  see  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis's  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early 
Boman  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  65  «;;. 
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ikeir  part :  the  monopoly  of  such  gnerwao^  in  •  demoiiitntnre  flme, 
pertaining  to  the  crown. 

King  Fyrriins  cured  his  splenetic 
And  testy  oovtiera  with  a  kick.* 

Whether  a  retaliation  of  the  process,  on  their  part,  would  have  cniedliii 
majesty,  might  be  a  qnesdon  for  the  oracle,  but  ceitainlj  not  fw  ei^ni- 
mental  OTidenee. 

Sicily  was  no  longer  habitable  by  the  mortified  prince.  Invited  aoet 
to  show  himself  in  Italy,  he  canght  at  the  proposal,  and  eagerly  qiittel 
the  island  which  had  seen  him  foiled  and  frostrated,  ibr  the  peninsola  thtt 
had  at  any  rate  hailed  him  victor  twice. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  276  b.c.^  when  Pyrrhnsfleftsul 
for  Tarentum.  A  bad  omen  attended  the  passage.  On  his  leaving  Itily 
for  Sicily,  he  evaded,  as  we  have  seen,  the  attempts  of  the  CaithagimaDS 
to  waylay  him.  Bat  now,  on  retuminc^  firom  Sicily  to  Italy,  lie  ma 
interoepted  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  lost  the  larger  number  rflu 
ships.  Now,  again,  was  terra  firma  kinder  than  the  treaeherooi  Uve 
waters— (ibr,  by  land  and  by  sea  both, 

Ah  me,  what  perils  do  environ 

The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron !) — 

on  landing  between  Rhegium  and  Locri,  he  was  attacked  by  die  Ctm- 
panians,  still  in  possession  of  the  former  city,  and  sufiered  further  ton. 
*^  Yet,  once  in  Italy,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  com- 
posed partly  of  his  veteran  Epirotes,  and  partly  of  soldiers  of  Ibrtmievk) 
had  followed  him  from  Sicily.  His  first  act  was  to  assault  and  recorff 
possession  of  Locri ;  and  here,  in  extreme  want  of  money,  he  sgtm 
listened  to  evil  counsellors,  and  plundered  the  rich  treesnry  of  die  temple  of 
Proserpine.  The  ships  that  were  conveying  the  plunder  were  wiecfced,  anl 
Pyrrhus,  conscience-stricken,  restored  all  that  was  saved.  But  the  memarj 
of  the  deed  haunted  him  :  he  has  recorded  his  belief  that  this  sacrDegioitf 
act  was  the  cause  of  all  his  future  misfortunes."t  Michelet  is  ern^m 
on  the  odium  he  incurred  by  the  unbridled  licence  of  his  soldiery.  'B* 
Sicilians  had  called  him  against  the  Mamertines  and  the  CarthagimBiK* 
and  he  eveiy where  drove  these  barbarians  before  him — but  the  compUnt 
arose  that  his  own  men  were  no  better  than  those  they  route^  Wone^ 
indeed :  for  they  made  the  Sicilians  regret  the  enemies  from  whom  iixf 
had  delivered  them.  So  that  when  Pyrrhus  again  passed  into  Ittiji  it 
was  *'  loaded  with  the  imprecations  of  the  people ;  he  brought  their  ^ 
testation  of  him  to  a  crisis  by  pillaging  at  Locris  the  temple  sacred  to 
Proserpine,  and  penetrating  the  vaults  where  the  sacred  treasure  was  kept 
This  fatal  gold  seemed  to  bring  misfortune  upon  him.  It  was  remarlol 
that  from  that  hour  he  failed  in  all  his  undertakings. 

^'  The  expedition  into  Sicily  had  prevented  him  from  profiting  in  time 
by  the  discouragement  of  the  Romans.  If  we  may  believe  an  historiao, 
plague  and  war  had  at  this  time  disgusted  them  with  life.]:     AH  refiaed 

•  Hadibras,  part  ii.  canto  L 
/■tIi?  n*T*  "*"*^  ^  ^^PP^  fiTTOir  iduMff  vwofunjiiaai  yp«M^i, — ^Dionys.  XIX.  !!• 
t  Valer.  Mai.  VL  3, 4.  . 
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to  enrol  themselves.  Curius  made  all  the  trihes  draw  lots,^^  and  afterwards 
the  memhera  of  the  first  tribe.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  citizens  on  whom 
the  lot  fell,  his  property  was  confiscated;  he  protested,  but  the  tribunes 
denied  him  their  support,  and  the  consul  had  him  sold  for  a  slave.  This 
array,  nevertheless,  levied  with  so  much  difficulty,  defeated  Pyrrhus  at 
Beneventum.  The  rout  commenced  with  a  young  elephant,  which,  being 
wounded  in  the  head,  attracted  its  mother  by  its  cries ;  the  roaring  of  this 
one  scared  the  other  elephants.  Pyrrhus  then  betrayed  Tarentum,*  and 
returned  to  Epipis,  from  whence  he  was  again  to  sally  a  conqueror  into 
Macedonia,  and  to  depart  to  die  in  Argos  by  the  hand  of  an  old  woman. 
His  retreat  left  the  whole  of  the  centre  and  the  south  of  Italy  to  the 
Romans.  The  Campanians  who  had  established  themselves  at  luieg^am, 
were  forced  from  it;  three  hundred  of  them,  taken  to  Rome,  were  beaten 
with  rods,  and  beheaded."t  Thus  Rome,  concludes  the  historian,  seemed 
to  have  nothing  further  to  fear  from  the  Italian  or  Greek  mercenaries  ;- 
she  had  at  least  doubled  her  forces,  and  had  learned  from  Pyrrhus  the 
scientific  castrametation  of  the  generals  of  Alexander.  The  King  of 
Epirus,  on  quitting  Sicily,  pronounced,  with  a  sigh,  a  prophecy  upon  that 
island :  *'  What  a  beautiful  field  we  leave  to  the  Romans  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians r':t 

•  With  his  last  departure  from  Tarentum  was  ended  the  glory  of  the 
royal  adventurer's  life.  The  two  or  three  years  that  remained  of  it  were 
passed,  as  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  says,  in  hopeless  enterprises.  "  One 
day  he  was  proclaimed  Ring  of  Macedon,  and  the  next  he  lost  his 
kingdom.  Then  he  attacked  Sparta,  and  nearly  took  that  famous  city. 
Lastly,  he  assaulted  Argos,  and  was  killed  by  a  tile  thrown  by  a  woman 
from  the  roof  of  a  house.  < 

'*  Such,"  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Liddell,  ''  was  the  end  of  this  remarkaMe 
man.  Like  Richard  L  of  England  or  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  he  passed 
his  life  in  winning  battles  without  securing  any  fruits  of  victory ;  and, 
like  them,  a  life  passed  in  the  thick  of  danger  was  ended  in  a  petty  war 
and  by  an  unknown  hand.  His  chivalric  disposition  won  him  the  ad- 
miration even  of  his  enemies  ;  his  impetuous  temper  and  impatience  of 
fortune  prevented  him  firom  securing  the  confidence  of  his  friends.  Yet 
he  left  a  name  worthy  of  his  great  ancestry ;  and  t^e  part  with  regret 
from  the  history  of  his  Italian  wars,  for  it  is  the  most  frank  and  generous 
conflict  in  which  Rome  was  ever  engaged."§ 

Polybius  reckons  him  with  Timoleon  and  Hermocrates  as  the  three 
most  complete  men  of  action  (TrpayfiariKaTaTovs)  of  all  who  ever  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  Sicilian  afiairs.||  The  Macedonians  are  reported,  in 
Plutarch,  to  have  said  that  *^  of  all  the  kings,  it  was  in  Pyrrhus  alone 
that  they  saw  a  lively  image  of  Alexander's  valour."^  Hannibal  pro- 
nounced him  the  most  experienced  captain  of  his  time,  and  placed  him 

*  On  his  departure,  he  left  the  citadel  in  charge  of  Milo,  whose  justice-seat  he 
covered  with  the  skin  of  the  physician  who  had  endeavoured  to  poison  him.  The 
incident  is  mentioned  only  in  Zonaras,  hut  (says  Michelet)  it  is  entirely  con- 
formable with  what  we  know  of  the  barbarity  of  Alexander's  successors,  of  the 
leaders  of  mercenaries,  and  particularly  of  the  cruelty  of  Pyrrhus  in  Sicily. 

t  Michelet,  II.  2.  J  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pyrrhus. 

i  Liddell,  in.  26,  }  16.  ||  Grote,  Hist  of  Greece,  XL  277. 

%  Plutarch,  life  of  Demetrius. 
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inmedittely  after  Alexander^  and  befbro   Inauieif.     To  ^n  fiien  rf 
nodesty  Saint  ETreonood  objects,  alleging^  'ihait  thm^h  P^fffati  wm 
ikilfal  in  negotiation  as  well  as  scientific  in  war,  he  yetcoald  never  mb 
a  solid  settlement  for  faimself ;  that  if  be  knew  how  to  gain  bsfttln,  hb 
yet  made  no  advantage  of  the  war ;  and  that  if  he  ennged  natisDi  ia 
alBance  ¥rith  him,  he  yet  knew  not  how  to  presenre  wsm  in  it   ^k 
short,  if  we  consider  both  his  personal  qualities,   and  his  perfomaoco^ 
we  shall  find  him  to  have  been  an  admirable  prince,  who  yields  in  m 
respect,  to  any  of  the  ancients  :  hot  to  consider,  in  general,  the  sooeea 
of  his  designs,  and  the  issue  of  his  affairs,  he  will  ol^ken  appear  to  fane 
been  impolitic,  and  will  forfeit  much  of  his  reputation.     He  posseaej 
himself  of  Macedonia,  only  to  be  beaten  out  of  it :  his  beginnings  in  hi^ 
were  prosperous,  but  he  was  forced  to  quit  it :  he  sarw  himself  master  A 
Sicily,  but  neither  there  could  he  keep  his  ground.^*     Elsewiieietb 
polite  xAA  French  essayist  contrasts,  also  in  Hanmhal's  fisYonr,  the  ^ 
rote's  habit  of  **  resenring  all  his  civiHty  for  the  Romans,  and  ins  iil- 
Qsage  for  his  alKes.*^     And  in  yet  another  place  the  did  geotiemifl^ 
who  was  amiably-  addicted  to  ^ese  studies  in  comparative  iDttoory, 
when  the  dust  was  classic,  has  Ibis  passage   (in   Mr.   Des  JKauoMi' 
English) :  '*  Few  princes  ever  had  so  va8t\   a   mind   as  Pyxrku:  Hi 
famous  conversation  with  Cineas,  which  every  one  has  hem  cf,  is  « 
Bnfiicient  proof  of  it.     His  valour  and  experience  in  war  gained  iDB 
frequent  victories  :  his  v€tgt  spirit^  that  pushed  at  all  things,  irooid  not 
give  him  leave  to  accomplish  any  one  of  them.     H!e  engaged  in  eiito* 
prise  upon  enterprise,  in  war  upon  war,  but  wil^ut  efifect.     Tboagh  Ik 
was  a  conqueror  in  Italy,  in  Sicily,  in  Macedonia,  and  wherever  he  csm^ 
yet  his  power  was  nowhere  well  established ;   his  fancy  still  pieroiliDg 
over  his  reason,  threw  him  upon  new  imaginary  deaigpis,  that  faindeied 
him  from  making  any  advantage,  even  of  g^ood  succe8B.''§ 

And  the  doom  of  this  '<  vast  spirit,"  of  this  vasty  deep  of  iallowj 
agitation,  ever  foaming  with  unrest,  was— ^  be  slain  by  a  womsi^ 
hand,  not  with  flashing  sword,  or  glittering  spear-point,  or  glancing 
dagger  even,  but  with  a  base  tile  from  the  boose-top. 

And  though  mine  arm  should  conqofir  twenty  worlds, 

says  Fortunatus  in  the  old  play, 

There's  a  lean  fellow  beats  all  conquerors : 

The  greatest  Strength  expires  with  loss  of  breath, 

l^e  mightiest  in  one  minute  stoop  to  death.  ||  * 

But  it  seems  doubly,  trebly  hard  for  the  hero  wihen  the  "lean Mow" 
comes  in  the  guise  of  an  old  woman,  and  does  the  business  with  a  booae- 
tile.  The  Emile  of  Jean- Jacques,  "en  lisant  la  vie  de  cet  insend^ 
when  he  finds,  "  que  tons  ses  grands  desseins  ont  ahouti  a  s'aller  fife 
tuer  par  la  main  d'une  femme,  que  verra-t-il  dans  tons  les  exploits  fnn 

ch*  ^^^^  ^  8ahi*  Bvremond :  Beflections  on  1Aie  Genius  of  the  tRoman  ftopfci 

t  Ibid.,  ch.  vii..  On  the  Second  Panic  War. 

I  Itafics  ifi  orig.  (et  pour  cause). 

mLlul^^:^^^^^^''^^  ""  ^'  ^"'^  ^^''  addressed  to  flife  IScnfie- 

II  Dekker,  "  Old  Fortunatus.'' 


si  gKttnd  oafktmnty  idana  iteutoi  lea  intEtgues  d!mi  si  grand  polilaqae,  iuov 
m'est  antaatide  ftas  powf  aUer  ^dierehcnr  oette  jxmlheiiisBitfe  tuila,  qui  devait 
tcawuieir  m  w  Atses  prcgiete  parune  anort  d^ahoDOEBnte.?"*  Tbe  star- 
I^Bnig  JSgyptiaa  in  fiar  Balfw«r  Ly tton's  xooaance  k  made  to  moraliBe  in 
lb&  «ame  strain :  ^'  The  stars  -wtear  £o(r  me  the  same  SMoking  .menace 
vfaieli,  if  our  duronioleB  do  not  err,  thej  onee  wore  for  Pyrrhiis — lor  ham, 
doomed  iOi  strive  for  aU  things,  to  enjoy  none — aJL attacking,  nothing  gain- 
ing— ^battles  without  fruit,  laurels  withont  triumph,  fame  without  sueoess; 
at  l«5t  made  craven  by  his  own  sitperstitions,  and  ^ain  like  a  dog  by  • 
tile  from  the  hand  of  an  old  woman !  Verily,  the  stars  flatter  when  thej 
give  me  a  type  in  this  fool  of  war — ^perpetnal  exercise,  no  certain  goal; 
—the  Sisyphus  task,  the  momrtain  and  the  stone.'^  Tile,  or  miUstoQe 
(as  in  Abimelech's  story),  is  the  keystone  to  lock  the  triumphal  arclu 

When  Abimeleoh  the  son  of  Jentbbaal  came  unto  the  tower  that  was 
in  Thebez,  and  fought  against  it,  and  went  hard  unto  the  door  of  the 
tomeat  i:o  bum  it  with  fire ;  then  a  certain  woman  oast  a  piece  of  a  mill- 
stone upon  Ahimelech's  head,  *'  and  all  to  break  his  ^ull.  Than  he 
called  hastify^vnto  the  young  man  his  armour-bearer,  and  said  unto  him^ 
JhaM  thy  sword,  and  slay  me^  that  men  say  not  of  me,  A  woman  dew 
him.  And  his  yonng  man  thrust  him  through,  and  he  died.":^  Pyirhne, 
King  of  Epirus,  had  not  even  this  poor,  ilhisive  consolai^OB.  Men  say 
ofimn,  and  he  knew  they  wonld  say  it,  A  woman  slew  him. 
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▲  CX)LOmAL  SKSTCH. 

By    Mrs.    Bushbt. 

X. 

The  arrival  of  the  Kuasels  and  tihe  Nevilles  gave  occasion  for  numeffous 
parties^  and  among  others  was  an  entertainment  given  on  board  by  iim 
officers  of  Captain  Neville's  ship  to  the  ladies  of  St.  ■  ;  and  a  daj 
having  been  fixed,  Mrs.  Russel  and  Miss  Montresor  were  requested  to 
make  out  a  list  of  such  ladies  as  they  would  like  invited,  the  officers  being 
aware  that  there  are  many  distinctions  even  in  the  small  society  of  a  Waat 
India  island.  The  party  were  to  assemble  at  an  early  hour,  and  by  day- 
light, in  order  to  give  the  £air  guests  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their: 
euaoosity  by  Tisitiag  various  parts  of  the  ship. 

At  four  o'clock  the  boats  were  in  waiting  at  the  whacf  with  ihevamat 
lieutenants  and  the  midshipmen  appointed  to  escort  the  ladies  <ana  their 
attendant  gentlemen  on  board,  and  a  jhovt  row  brought  them 


*  ^Rousseau,  Emile,  ou  de  rEducation,  livre  iv. 

t  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  book  ii.  ch.  Tiii.  t  badges  ix.  5S,  94. 
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of  ihe  splendid  frigate.  Then  came  the  usual  exhibition  of  pretty  fean, 
and  the  little  coquettish  hesitation  about  the  difficulty  of  aseendbg  to  dw 
high  deck  above.     In  this  Florence  O'Brien  was  of  course  pre-eminent 

*'I  have  forgotten  my  fatimas.  How  Tery  shockiDg!"  exdaimed 
Florence,  in  a  loud  whbper  to  Helen  Thomley.  The  whisper,  as  peikpg 
it  was  meant  to  be,  was  overheard  by  the  third  lieutenant,  an  extremdy 
handsome  young  man,  who  half  smiled,  while  he  darted  a  quiek  glaoee 
downwards  in  the  direction  where  the  fatimas  were  not,  and  it  wai 
answered  by  the  fseetions  Mr.  Orlando  Fish,  who  had  also  had  the  beoeft 
of  it,  vrith  a 

*'  Ho,  ho,  ho !  Never  mind,  Miss  O'Brien ;  the  tars  won't  think  the 
worse  of  you  for  wanting  them.  Men  don't  like  a  female  to  wesr  the— 
unmentionables." 

Everybody  laughed,  notwithstanding  the  coarseness  of  Mr.  Fish's  jo^e, 
and  all  the  males  in  the  boat  looked  at  Florence  and  her  pretty  feet 

'*  There  is  a  very  ill-natured  wind  to-day,"  observed  Mrs.  Montzesor, 
softly,  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie.  ^^I  do  not  think  it  would  be  at  ^SXfrudaU 
to  venture  up  these  perpendicular  steps.     What  do  you  think  ?" 

^  Why,"  said  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  by  no  means  boUo  voce^  ^'if  ywnneuL 
that  there's  any  danger  of  being  blown  away,  I  must  confess  I  don^  see 
any ;  but  a  puff  might  take  our  pet ^ 

"  Hush,  hush !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Montresor,  interrupting  her,  in  gnat 
consternation  at  her  plain  speaking. 

'*  Cannot  we  have  a  chair  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Temple,  addressing  the  joong 
officer  who  was  directing  the  boat  in  which  she  was  seated. 

^  Certainly,  if  you  prefer  it ;  but  with  our  assistance  yon  will  find  so 
difficulty  in  going  up  the  side." 

The  ladies  were  not  to  be  persuaded  to  dispense  with  the  diair,  there- 
fore one  was  soon  rigged  and  lowered.  Then  came  the  question  who  wis 
first  to  try  the  strength  of  the  rope.  It  was  proposed  that  ss  ^ 
Mackenzie  was  of  the  most  portly  dimensions,  she  ought  to  commit  herself 
to  the  chair  first ;  for  if  the  rope  did  not  g^ve  way  with  her  wdght,  it 
would  assuredly  bear  the  others.  But  Mrs.  Mackenzie  loudly  refused 
being  put  to  any  such  experimental  use,  and  Geraldine  volunteered  her 
acceptance  of  the  undesired  precedence. 

One  by  one  the  ladies  were  hoisted,  or  whipped  upy  as  the  sailors  csUed 
it,  until  it  came  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  turn,  whom  the  men,  of  their  own 
accord,  were  roguish  enough  to  swing  up  some  way  beyond  the  dedc,  and 
who,  consequently,  rent  the  air  with  her  shrieks. 

'^  Poor  lady !"  exclaimed  the  third  lieutenant,  in  much  pretesded 
anxiety.  *<  Thank  God,  she's  safe!  Did  you  hear  how  the  lope 
cracked  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  I  thought  she  was  in  full  sail  for  Davy's  locker/'  responded 
a  weather-beaten,  rough  old  fellow,  quickly  entering  into  his  officer's  jest 

"  The  rope  cracked !"  exclaimed,  in  much  alarm,  Mrs.  Fish  and  Mi« 
O'Brien,  who  were  the  only  ladies  still  below. 

"Cracked— ay !  ye  might  as  well  trust  to  that  there  tackle  now,"  i«- 
plied  the  gruff  old  sailor,  pointing  contemptuously  to  the  pink  game 
streamers  from  Florence's  pretty  bonnet. 

"  I  do^  sincerely  recommend  you  not  to  trust  yourselves  to  that  lope 
now,  ladies,"  said  his  officer,  gravely. 
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"Well,  Miss  O'BrieD,  we  must  make  up^  our ,  minds  to  seale  the 
ladder/*  said  Mrs.  Fish,  solemniy.     "  You  had  hettep  go.  first." 

Florence  mounted  accordingly,  and  had  she  gone  up  quietly,  it  would 
have  been  all  very  well.  But  to  do  anything  quietly,  when  surrounded 
by  gentlemen,  was  not  in  her  nature,  unhappily.  She  made  so  many  false 
steps,  and  so  many  retrograde  movements,  and  such  aiuss  about  her  dressy 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  young  officer  who  fbUowed  her  to 
keep  all  in  due  order,  as  he  decorously  essayed  to  do,  and  the  spectacle  of 
her  ascent  shocked  and  appalled  the  prim  Mrs.  Fish,  who  remained  in  the 
painful  conviction  that  similar  consequences  would  attend  her  own  upward 
progress.  »< 

"Orlando,  you  must  keep  down  my  clothes,"  was  her. private  €om« 
maud  to  her  acquiescing  spouse,  as  she  prepared  to  leave  the  boat 

Orlando  did  as  he  conceived  himself  ordered  to  do  ;  and  laying  firmly 
hold  with  both  hands  of  the  lower  and  hinder  part  of  Mrs.  Fish's  gar^ 
ments,  he  began  to  mount  after  her,  keeping  himself  just  at  such,  an  ill- 
judged  distance  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  being  kicked  in  the  face  by  her 
heels,  as  her  feet  moved  from  step  to  step. 

Now  poor  Mr.  Fish  was  subject  to  that  unpleasant  malady,  a  giddiness 
in  the  head ;  as  he  ascended  he  became  more  and  more  giddy,  and  having: 
nothing  to  hold  by  but  his  wife's  clothes,  he  dnng  to  them  with  a  force 
and  tenacity  which  threatened  to  drag  them  from  her  back.  At  ithat 
period,  too,  ladies  often  wore  dresses  separated  in  the  skirts  from-the; 
bodies,  or  upper  parts  of  the  robe ;  and,  moreover,  they  had  not  then  the 
fortification  of  a  bustle  for  the  support  of  the  dress.  Such  was  Mnu, 
Fish-8  insecure  predicament  on  this  eventful  day^  The  gatherings  of 
the  skirt  were  rending;  the  fastenings  of  the  waistband  were  giving, 
way;  and  Mrs.  Fish,  having  before  her  mind's  eye  the  double  hori;oR  of 
tha  destruction  of  her  new  dress,  and  the  unseemly  figure  she  would  cut; 
b^ind,  called  out  in  a  peremptory  tone  to  Orlando  to  let  go.  » 

"  Let  go,  Orlando !     Fish,  let  go,  I  say  !" 

But  Fish  was  far  too  gone  himself  for  obedience ;  he  had  just  lost  his 
footing,  and  now  his  sole  dependence  was  on  his  wi&'s  descending  gar*, 
ments,  to  which  he  held  on  with  the  grasp  of  despair,  as  he  hung  danglings 
in  the  air  midway  between  the  ship^s  deck  and  ^e  ocean  below. 

Shouts  of  laughter,  that  could  no  longer  be  repressed,  now  burst  &Qm 
above  and  from  beneath ;  but  the  friendly  hand  of  assistance  was  speedily 
tendered,  and  Orlando  and  his  better-half  were  rescued  from  the  fate  that 
had  seemed  to  await  them,  and  placed  in  security  on  the  main-deck  of. 
the  Invincible, 

After  the  ladies  had  tripped  over  the  main-deck,  and  glided  throueh 
the  captain's  cabin,  reconnoitred  the  officers'  quarters,  and  peeped  into  tne 
cock-pit,  and  with  difficulty  been  restrained  from  invading  the  forecastle, 
dancing  was  proposed.  Florence  objected  to  dancing  in  the  daytime  on 
the  score  of  its  "  being  foolish,"  but  having  been  assured  that  it  waa  not 
uncommon  at  parties  on  board  a  man-of-war,  she  consented  to  make  one 
in  a  quadrille. 

The  dancing,  under  an  awning,  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit,  albeit . 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  until  near  seven  o'clock,  when  the  dark 
shades  of  night  had  iedlen  on  the  surrounding  waters,  and  the  land,  now 
dimly  vbible,  seemed  removed  to  twice  its  real  distance.     The  party  wora 
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then  udiered  into  Captain  Neville's  cabia^  where^  «k  elegant  oollituii  im 
awaiting  them.  The  cabin  was  lunidsomcdj  and  tastelulfyr  fitted  up  wilk 
amnson  silk  enshioiis  and  h«nguiga»  gilded  oomiee^  and  splaaMmir- 
lors.  A  well-filled  bookcase  oooupied  one  ade,  a  pretty  wsikiflgMayf 
was  in  one  corner,  while  in  an  opposite  recess  stood  a  beaatiM  monie 
staad,  upon  i^iich  rested  a  superb  china  yase  with  flowe» ;  in  shorty  hm 
was  ail  that  loxury  and  taste  conld  doTise  to  naake  life  at  sea  agnesUa 

At  table  the  ladies  were  waited  on,  not  by  serrants^  bat  hj  the  josioc 
lientenants  and  1^  midshipmen,  who,  at  one  moaieaty  changed  a  pbte, « 
handed  a  glass  of  wine,  lemonade,  or  water;  at  the  next,  leaned  on  ik 
backs  of  the  chairs  and  whispered  gallant  compliments,  which  were  i^ 
knowledge  with  gay  smiles  from  many  a  lov^y,  thoug'h  not  rosy  cbeek. 

During  the  repast,  the  band)  who  were  stadoned  om  idie  poop,  inn 
desired  to  play,  and  the  ladies  were  requested  to  name  their  fimaate 
airs.  Florence  petitioned  for  ^'  Le  Gar9on  Yolage,"  wdmch  drew  fbrfv 
as  she  antirapated,  sundry  pretty  speeches  on.  hev-  pow«r  of  binding  tb 
said  gar^on;  Mrs.  Fish  asked  through  her,' nose  fi»r  ^^  Yankee- Dank^" 
and  in  place  of  it  was  obliged  to  aocept  of  ihe  fiar  more  musieal^Slar- 
spangled  Banner,"  another  American  national  air ;  Mzb.  Mackeni^who 
hEui  a  predilectaon  for  the  Scotch,  seeing  that  her  hosband.  came  6oa^ 
land  of  cakeSf  gaye  her  vote  for  '*  John  Anderson  my  jo/''  bat  GenlfiM 
and  Helen,  with  better  taste,  begged  for  ^<Rule  Bxitannaf  and'^fiBote 
of  Oak." 

When  the  party  returned  again  to  the  deck  they  were  Murpnsed  si  dw 
brilliant  scene  which  surrounded  them^  and  whTch  seemed  to  have  beoi 
ddled  up  by  magic.  The  quarter-deck  was  converted  into  a  hngesafen^ 
the  walls  of  which  were  formed  by  flags,  beautifully  arranged,  intenpemi 
with  festoons  of  red,  looped  up  with  rows  of  oolouxed  lampsi  Vaiiegated 
lamps  were  also  wreathed  with  intermingling  drapery  around  the  nifltoy 
which  rose  like  pillars  of  light,  illuminatmg  the  gay  scene  beassdi; 
while  the  deck  was  cleared  for  action,  but  of  no  warlike  desoriptioD. 

Geraldine  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  attention  wliick  kr 
quondam  admirer,  Mr.  Fanshawe,  paid  to  Florence  CBrien;  that  gentb' 
man  had  felt  mudi  piqued  at  having  been  rejected  by  *<  a.  girl  who  was 
only  a  West  Indian,"  and  had  cruelly  resolved  thenceforthi  to  send  all 
white  West  Indians,  of  the  feminine  gender,  to  Coventry*  Bat  the 
smiles  of  one  pretty  girl  are  very  consolatory  to  the:  man  who  hasjoBk 
been  distanced  by  the  frowns  of  anothei^  and  the  noortifiBd.  Fanshoira  £»itl 
grateful  to  Florence  for  her  evident  admiration  of  hinu.  Mbfeow^  h 
was  not  absolutely  without  a  glimmering  of  sense,  and  he  theicfim  vof 
justly  opined  that  no  woman  likes  to  see  those  attentions  itamaksmi  to 
another  of  which  she  has  hitherto  been  the  undivided,  object. 

Geraldine  did  look  with  some  curiosity  at  thevioiisnt  mrtation  tfaatvs 
goiDg  on  between  Florence  and  Fanshawe  on  that  evi«uog^,.and  it  canxA 
be  denied  that  she  felt  rather  provoked  that  the  man  who  bad  ^01^  ^ 
her,  should  be  so  easily  consoled.  But  notwithstanding^  that  ¥mimim 
did  not  do  his  duty  in  appearing  broken-hearted,  the  eveomg  vasaei 
pleasantly  to  her,  and  to  everybody  elsej.  except  to  Hixmel  Seynwui;  who 
had  recently  returned  from  an  esBCuinon.  to  tib  SpamBfamain^  andvks 
had  not  before  seen  Helen  since  her  maniage.  Bk  had  n<i  wished  i» 
jom  the  party  on  bond  ^  JntmcUtie,  bat  hadbaeoApemuidaditffvdt)  iir 
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against  kis  own judginent  hy  hlft  friend  and.  velatix^a  Mi^  Templ9»  who^ 
waa  anxious-  that  he  should  beeome  aecustomed.  to  iqeet  Mrs.  ThorAr 
lay,  whom,  in.&et»  he  could  not  always  avoid  without,  altogethei;;  gju^inft 
up  society. 

So  selfish' ara  the  feelings  of  men,  that  if  Helen  had  looked,  chagrined, 
oc  imhappy,  Seymour  would  have  felt  eomparatively  glad  ;  he  oould  then 
have  said  to  himself,  "  She  has  made  a  bad  choice ;  she  feels,  this,  and  the 
time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  she  will  regret  msJ' 

But  Helea  was  more  gay  than  ever,  and  there  was.  such  confiding^, 
though  not  fiilsome  fondness  in  her  manners  and  looks  towards  Thornley,. 
that  Seymour  felt  the  painful  certainty  that  he  had  no  place  in  her  recol- 
lection.    Pale  and  dispirited  he  sought  Mrs.  Temple.. 

^*  I  wish  you  had  not  made  me  come  here,  my  dear  Henrietta ;  it  is 
shocking  to  know  tjbot,  in  apite  of  myself,  I  look  with  jeaJoua  amd  loathing 
eyes  on  the  happiness  of— of  othens.  Why  should  I  begprudg^  them  their 
lu^iness?  Reason  tells  me  that  she  had  a  right  to  please  herself;  hut. 
passion — passion  stings  me  into  madness  at  the  sight  of  their.  mutuaL 
regard!" 

'*  If  you  have  come  the  length  of  reasoning  on  the  subject  at  all, 
lionel,  you  have  gained  a  victory  over  yourself:,  pursue  it,  £md  passion 
will  at  last  be  driven  from         " 

'^  No,  nO)  Henriettib-Hiever !  You  do  not  know,  you  have  never  felt 
the  whirlwind  that  rages-  in  my  breast.  How  ^uld  y&u  know  what, 
love  is  ?  You  were  married  when  scarcely  more  tl^n  a  diiid ;  and  since 
Mr.  Temple's  death  you  have,  happily  for  yourself  experienced  no  pse- 
dilection  for  any  one  else." 

Mrs.  Temple  aghed,  and  for  a  moment  looked  ooufrised. 

'^  Women  do  not  make  their  faelings  public  as  men  do,  Lionel,  espe- 
cially if  these  feelings  are  not  reciprocated.  I  am  not  speaking  of  my- 
self but,,  a  woman  may  feel  intensely,  and  yet  she  must  look  calm.  Her, 
heart  may  be  devoured  by  silent  and  solitary  sorrow,  but  to  the  jeering, 
world  she  must  he 

Firm  as  the  rock  of  the  ocean  that  stems 
A  thousand  wild  waves  on  the  shore. 

Pride  is  even  stronger  in  the  soul  of  a  wioman  than  love  ;  and  well  that 
it  is  so^"  she  added,  in  a  lowor  tone,  while  her  voice  seemed  struggling 
with  some  powerful  emotion. 

''  Henrietta  1"  exclaimed  Seymour,  in  a  manner  that  made  Mxb. 
Temple  start.  ''  This  from  you  ? — you,  the  calm,  the  measured,  the 
unsentimental,  the         " 

'^  The  unfeeling,  you  would  say,  Lionel." 

^'  No,  DO,  not  unfeeling,  dear  Henrietta..  J  know  that  you  ase  capable 
of  the  warmest,  the  most  zealous  friendship ;  that  your  mmd  is  as  ardent 
as  your  judgment  is  dear ;  only,  you  are  above  fialliesy  and  I.  acknow- 
ledge that  my  infatuation  for  her,  whose  name  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
pronounce,  is  a  folly,  a  madness— ^" 

*<  Which  can  only  be  cured,  my  dear  cousin,,  by  direoting  the  warm 
oarsent  of  your  imagination  into  soma  other  channel;!' 

Lionel  shook  his  head;  '^ '  They  jest  at  wounda  wsha  never  fait  ai 
scar,'  Henriettas.    On  itvevy,  other  si:d)jaol,  S  admil^.  you.  axfr  my  hesti 
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monitor ;  but  on  thla  one  subject  sjinpatliy  isindiflpeoi^ble.  It  b  neceg- 
sary  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  before  one  can  advise*  I  j^rant  your  Tims 
are  rational,  ncTertbeless  they  are  unreal.  Same  impubea  of  tklieart 
cannot  be  tutored  at  will." 

"  You  deceive  yourself,  lioneL  There  is  no  impulse  of  the  heait 
which  cannot  be  brought  under  control;  and  if  a  woman*  weak  perfaipg 
on  every  other  point,  can — from  the  mere  dread  of  iidicule--gaiQ  a 
mastery  over  lier  feelings — a  woman,  who  has  no  resource  in  the  more 
lofty  avocations  of  life,  no  ambitious  hopes  to  turn  to  for  relief  shall  ooe 
of  your  favoured  sex,  to  whom  lies  open  the  bright  career  of  fiune^ 
ignobly  waste 

The  noon  of  manhood  in  a  myrtle  shade  ? 

Oh,  Lionel !  would  that  I  could  rouse  you  to  better  things  !" 

Lionel  looked  for  a  moment  in  admiration  on  the  intellectual  coimte- 
nance  before  him,  that  was  glowing  with  generous  warmth,  but  he  an- 
swered bitterly : 

'<  What  career  of  fame  is  open  to  me  ?     I  am  but  a  WestLxliio; 

the  glorious  dreams  of  distinction  are  not  for  me.** 

<'  Shame  on»you,  Lionel !  Why  should  a  West  Indian  be  hoondin 
the  leaden  chains  of  mediocrity?  What  spell  is  on  our  country  that  its 
sons  should  not  dare  to  emerge  from  humble  obscurity  ?  A  West  In- 
dian !  Should  that  name  cast  a  blight  on  your  faculties  ?  No,  lioad, 
no !  It  should  inspire  you  with  deep  and  burning  thoughts.  Aspeised, 
buffeted,  trampled  on,  the  injured  West  Indians  have  borne  their  wnw^ 
in  too  silent  submission ;  they  have  been  stricken,  as  it  were,  with  pakf 
of  mind  ;  they  have  ruined  themselves  by  slighting  their  own  covtij, 
and  placing  their  pride  and  their  affections  on  that  haughty  land  wUdi 
scorns  their  devoted  homage.  Oh,  Lionel !"  she  exclaimed,  while  tbe 
full  tear  rolled  from  her  eye,  "  I  would  give  my  life  to  see  you  distiih 
guished  in  the  cause  of  our  beloved  country.'' 

Lionel  listened  with  earnestness,  and  his  eye  kindled  with  a  porikn  of 
the  fire  that  was  lightening  in  hers.  He  took  her  clasped  hands  in  \a^ 
and  pressing  them  involuntarily  to  his  heart,  he  said : 

"  I  honour  your  high-souled  enthusiasm,  dear,  noble  Henrietta-4at 
alas,  alas  !  your  wishes  are  those  of  a  visionary." 

Overcome  by  the  sad  melody  of  his  voice,  and  the  interest  of  thesab- 
ject  on  which  they  had  been  discoursiog,  Mrs.  Temple  withdrew  one 
hand  from  her  cousin,  and  placing  it  over  her  eyes,  g^ve  way  to  theso^ 
row  of  thought.  The  fast  falling  tears  streamed  through  her  slender 
fingers,  and  her  chest  heaved  with  uncontrolled  emotion.  Lionel  stood 
so  as  to  screen  her  as  much  as  possible  from  observation ;  and  after  le- 

farding  her  for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence,  he  carried  the  hand  he  still 
eld  to  his  lips. 

In  less  than  a  moment  it  was  snatched  from  him ;  Mrs.  Temple  sud- 
denly rose,  and  dashing  the  tear-drop  from  her  eye,  she  exclaimed 
quickly,  while  her  look  was  averted,  and  half  reproachful, 

"  This  gloom  does  not  suit  the  scene  around  us,  cousin ;  it  is  foUy  to 
make  oneself  remarkable.  Be  gay — ^be  gay — for  such  is  the  order  of 
the  hour.'*  And  walking  hastily  to  the  other  side  of  the  deck,  i» 
joined  a  laughing  group  who  had  just  finished  a  quadrille. 
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Lionel  looked  after  her  in  amazement,  at  Ifi^r  ^addeii  change  of  manner 
and  instantaneous  recovery  of  entire  self-posfession. 

'^ How  strange ! — ^how  very  strange!"  he  said  to  himself.  At  that 
moment  a  thousand  almost  forgotten,  and  formerly  unheeded  trifles 
rushed  to  his  recollection :  words  of  interest,  anxious  looks,  to  which  he 
had  never  thought  of  affixing  a  peculiar  meaning.  '*  Gould  it  he — can  it 
be,"  he  asked  himself,  ''  that  Henrietta  feels  for  me  more  than  the  mere 
affection  of  relationship  ?  or  does  she  look  upon  me  only  as  a  brother  ? 
TjTshe  has  felt  a  warmer  sentiment  for  me — how  blind,  how  ungrateful  I 
have  been  !  Would  that  my  affections  had  been  6xed  on  her — she  might 
not  have  scorned  me  like  Helen.  But  fate  and  love  are  wayward,  and 
Helen,  I  can  never,  never  forget  youP^ 

As  Seymour  thus  secretly  vowed  eternal  constancy  to  the  remembrance 
of  Helen,  he  felt  his  arm  grasped  by  no  fairy  hand.  He  turned,  and  be- 
held himself  in  the  clutches  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  who  accosted  him,  in  her 
usual  loud  tones,  with — 

"Upon  my  word,  this  is  too  bad,  Mr.  Seymour;  why,  the  sight  of  you 
is  enough  to  give  the  whole  party  the  blue  devils.  Here  you  are  stand- 
ing like  the  knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance  in  the  midst  of  a  blaze 
of  youth  and  beauty.  Why  don't  you  dance?  You  should  not  have 
come  here,  my  friend,  if  you  were  determined  on  being  rueful." 

^*  I  should  not,  indeed,  Mrs.  Mackenzie.  I  have  no  right  to  intrude 
my — my  gloomy  countenance  among  the  thoughtless  and  the  gay*  Yet, 
if  I  grieve,  it  is  less  for  myself  than  for  others.  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  to  the 
thinking  mind,  the  aspect  of  the  times  admits  not  of  light-hearted  merri- 
ment" 

^'  Pooh !  Nonsense !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  with  as  gay  a  laugh 
as  if  she  had  \iot  a  care  past,  present,  or  future  in  the  world.  "  What's 
the  use  of  gproaning  about  the  times?  Making  ourselves  miserable 
won't  mend  matters  :  it  will  only  make  bad,  worse.  '  Laugh  while  you 
can'  is  my  motto,  and  the  best  one  to  carry  you  merrily  through  the 
world.  Come,  I  will  have  you  to  smile  like  everybody  else ;  and — ha  ! 
ha !  ha ! — there  stands  one  you  can't  fail  to  laugh  at.  Look  at  poor  Fish 
— he  has  actually  been  swallowing  glass  after  glass  of  sea-water  to  pre- 
vent him  from  being  sea- sick !    Did  you  ever  know  such  a  fool  ?" 

Seymour  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  having  won  that  tribute  to  her 
jocular  powers,  abandoned  him  to  inflict  her  vivacity  on  some  one  else. 

But  though  released  from  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  tongue,  poor  Lionel  was 
not  permitted  to  retreat  to  the  solitude  of  his  own  thoughts,  for  Mr. 
Russel,  rejoicing  to  find  so  intelligent  a  young  man  disengaged,  laid  hold 
of  him  for  a  grave  tete-O'tete, 

**  You  have  not  yet  visited  North  America,  Mr.  Seymour,  I  ^believe ; 
let  me  advise  you  to  go  thither.  We  of  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  should 
not  omit  to  become  acquainted  with  the  glory  of  the  New  World.  De- 
spise it  they  cannot,  but  I  know  it  is  the  fashion  for  Europeans  to  laus^h 
at  America.  It  is  a  foolish  fashion,  sir,  and  John  BuU,  particularly, 
might  rest  satisfied  with  his  own  merits  without  depreciating  the  popula- 
tion of  those  vast  territories  which  were  lost  to  him  by  his  own  oppression 
or  imprudence.  British  visitors  to  America  are  generally  of  two  classes: 
either  they  are  discontented  radicals,  who,  boiling  with  unnatural  anger 
against  their  own  country,  clamour  about  the  freedom  and  equality  of 
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the  Ameriean  republic^  and  flj  to  tlie  United  States  in  the  absnri  hope 
of  there  at  once  gdning  that  degree  of  consid^rmtkm  wUdi  ihej  m 
iMver  been  able  to  acquire,  because  they  nerer  deaerred  it,  at  how;  or 
they  are  persons  who  go  encased  in  prejudices,  and  determined  to  tm 
ererytiliing  into  ridicule.     The  latter,  so  determined,  cannot  £sil  of  as- 
ceeding  in  their  object ;  for  what  nation,  what  class  in  sodety — iiaj,i^ 
indiyidnal  has  not  his  or  their  weak  side  ?     The  former  find  the  falsity  of 
their  irrational  theories  and  their  wild  dreams.      They  find  that  &eem 
and  equality  in  the  United  States  do  not  mean  the  leveUtng  of  all  dif- 
tinctions  in  society;  they  find  that  the  rog^  in  Britain  is  stiUarogiv 
in  America ;  that  the  low-bred  English  boor  cannot  become  an  Aaeiiam 
gentleman;  that  the  fraudulent  bankrupt  will  not  be  received  as  aaiii 
of  good  reputation ;  that  the  labourer,  artisan,  and  tradesman  cannotbe 
on  a  footing  with  men  in  the  higher  walks  of  li£s  — in  short,  that  tiiere 
are  g^rades  and  degrees  as  prominently  marked  in  the  social  system  d 
America  as  in  that  of  any  country  in  the  world.      The  leveller  ikm  hnk 
all  his  anticipations  disappointed,  and  because  he  cannot  pass  die  bomitiary 
line  himself  that  marks  the  confines  of  the  higher  circles  in  Anaenea,  fae 
turns  with  splenetic  indication  against  the  abuse  of  his  own  rigiiti  fihea 
he  finds,  in  trayelling,  his  postilions  sitting  at  the  sanae  public  talibindi 
himself." 

"  Would  you  be  satisfied  to  live  in  America  P"  asked  Lionel,  witbsome 
curiosity. 

'<  I  could  be  perfectly  satisfied,"  said  Mr.  Rnssel,  ^^  eroeciaDy  if  I 
might  choose  Washington  as  my  place  of  residence.  Mrs.  Russei  and  I 
were  delighted  with  the  tone  of  society  in  Washington  ;  and,  in  &ct,  I 
had  nearly  determined  to  make  a  purchase  on  the  banks  of  the  iltaiiA] 
Potomac,  and  to  set  up  our  rest  there.  But  there  is  sonllBdiing  ia  the 
remembrance  of  the  green  little  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  that  diig' 
about  the  heart, — ^something  that  recals  the  wanderer  from  distant  stmt, 
and  whispers  hnn  to  leave  the  pleasures,  the  security  of  Ibre^  hsisj  bt 
his  own  unenvied  but  sunny  clime.'* 

"Why  do  not  all  West  Indians  feel  that  something?"  exdaime' 
Lionel.  ''  Why  do  so  many  of  them  deride  and  deny  the  islands  of  their 
bui;h  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,**  said  Mr.  Russel.   "  They  are  actuated  by  eoiraifice: 

e  tide  is  setting  strongly  against  us  West  Indians,  and  tlieie  IR 
among  us  some  who  would  rather  swim  with  the  stream^  than  firmly  dart 
to  breast  the  rude  waves." 

<<  Traitors  !*'  muttered  Lionel  between  his  teeth. 

<<  There  are  traitors  in  all  countries,  my  young  friend,  and  those  of 
ours  have  at  least  strong  temptations.'' 

"  The  stronger  the  temptations  the  more  noble  to  OTercome  wd  seoR 
them." 

<*  Ah,  Mr.  Seymour,  there  is  little  nobleness  in  the  wm^w  of  minds:  As 
multitude,  in  every  country,  care  but  for  dieir  own  xndividoal  ittteie8i& 
Patriotism  is  a  highnsounding  word,  it  may  be  in  the  moudis  of  bubJ* 
but  it  has  no  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  selfish  and  narrowminded.  Wett 
all  West  Indians  animated  by  the  spirit  that  dwells  in  the  hxcast  of  ^ 
lady,  our  sun  might  not  be  so  near  setting.** 

Mr.  Russel  pointed  to  Mrs.  Temple  as  he  apoke^  nd  TJki^J  Uk  H 
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cheek  glow  with  pride  at  this  praise  of  his  cousia  and  friend;  while  he 
anawered^  ^'  She  is  indeed  a  woman  of  very  sopedor  mind." 

.  At  this  moment  Helen  passed,  leaning  on  ThornJey's  arm,  and  Lionel 
forgot  Henrietta,  to  follow  with  aching  ejes  her  wbo  thought  not  of 

faiiQ. 

The  eveiung  was  now  &r  advanced^  and  papas  and  mammas,  who^  of 
course,  had  not  been  dancing,  began,  to  evince  symptoms  of  approaching^ 
retreat.  Sujodry  old  ladies  yawned  behind  their  fsuis^  and  sundry  old 
gentlemen^  who  had  been  all  suavity  an  hour  before,  now  looked  cross 
and  fidgety.  Papas  and  mammas  become  quite  inexorable  when  they 
are  very  tired,  and  preparations  for  going  ashore  were  forthwith  made  in 
good  earnest. 

Ere  long  the  boats  were  filled,  and  as  the  first  dash  of  the  oar  threw 
up  the  silver  spray,  the  band  of  the  Invirusibley  by  command  of  the  gal- 
limt  first  lieutenant,  struck  up, 

There's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

There's  nae  luck  aya ; 
There's  nae  luck  about  the  house 

Now  your  smile's  awa ! 

whilst  theUne-lights  and  sky-rockets  sent  off  from  the  seemingly  receding 
ship,  illuminated  the  whole  harbour,  and,  reflected  in  the  clear  watera 
around,  gave  to  the  calm  surface  of  the  sea  the  appearance  of  a  broad 
sheet  of  waving  flame. 

XI. 

Fob  a  long  time  after  their  return  to  St.  ,  Geraldine  and  Le 

Yasseur's  acquaintanee  was  restricted  to  a  mere  bow  and  smile  when  they 
Qoet  by  chance ;  and  they  met  most  frequently  at  the  church  door,  for  Le 
Yasseur  had  taken  to  attending  church  with  considerable  regularity,, 
and  had  secured  a  place  from  which  he  could  see  at  least  Geraldine's  pro- 
file. His  coming  to  the  church  where  she  had  a  pew  was  a  great  thorn  in 
Mrs.  Montresor's  side ;  yet  she  could  not  eject  him  from  the  sacred  edi- 
fice, as  she  would  willingly  have  done*  But  a  still  greater  trial  to  hev 
patience  was  hanging  over  her.  The  attorney-genersJ  of  the  island  had 
just  returned  from  England,  bringing  with  him  a  gay  young  wife,  who 
did  not  care  for  the  opinions,  or  prejudices,  as  she  called  them,  of  the 
ladies  of  her  acquaintance  in  the  island.  In  vain  Mrs.  Montresor 
hinted  aiMl  admonished,  in  vain  Mrs.  Mackenzie  bullied,  and  Mrs.  Temple 
sneered,  the  new  comer  only  laughed,  and  said  she  liked  pleasant  sinners 
better  than  stupid  saints.  The  attorney-general  was  a  near  relation  of 
Mr.  Montresor,  therefore  Mrs.  Montresor  could  not  avoid  visiting  his 
wife,  or  allowing  her  daughter  to  do  so  ;  and  at  this  lady's  house  Gerald 
dine  occasionally  met  Mr.  Le  Yasseur. 

Thus  their  acquaintance  did  not  die  out,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  improved  much;  for,  in  spite  of  Le  Yasseur's  empressement  and 
attention,  Geraldine  always  maintained  a  quiet  reserve  towards  him, 
scarcely  thawbg  at  all,  even  when  her  mother's  lynx  eyes  were  aot  upoa 
her. 

But  she  remained  unmarried^  and  Le  Yasseur  still  hoped,  while  Mrs. 
Hontresor  beeama  peevish  and  fretful  tovaxda  hear  daughter,  when  she 
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perceived  that  Mr.  Fanshawe  was  transferring  his  deToirs  to  Florence 
O'firien,  and  that  though  jGeral^ne  was  still  iAe  belle  of  the  island,  At 
only  received  unprofitable  admiration.      Mrs.  Montresor  was  furtber  an- 
noyed that  Geraldine's  good  looks  were  beginning  to  £sdl  o£    She  was 
becoming  pale,  thin,  and  languid,  and  seemed  quite  oat  of  spirits.  The 
poor  g^rl  suffered  from  frequent  attacks  of  **  the  fever  of  the  countiy,"  as 
it  is  called,  which,  though  by  no  means  speedily  fatal,  like  the  dea% 
yellow  fever,  is  yet  apt  to  undermine  the  constitutioii  if  sdlowed  to  run  oo 
too  long  unchecked.     The  only  effectual  cure  for  this  trying  intemutteot 
fever  is  change  of  climate  ;  a  voyage  among  the  islands  will  also  some- 
times restore  the  invalid  to  health.   To  this  ling^ring^  local  fever  maj  wefl 
be  applied  the  negro  saying : 

Sickness  come  on  horseback — ^he  walk  away  on  foot. 

Mr.  Le  Vasseur  was  sitting  one  morning  in  his  study^  or,  more  properiy 
speaking,  his  private  office^  surrounded  by  law  papers  and  dus^  boob. 
He  was  leaning  his  head  on  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  was 
dreamily  sketchinc;  Geraldine's  profile  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  duit  iaj 
before  him,  and  which,  at  its  upper  end,  contwied  the  preamble  to  some 
law  enactment,  when  Miss  Araminta  Horner  burst  into  the  room,uid 
cried,  in  the  sharp,  ringing  voice  that  was  natural  to  her,  for  the  dulcet 
tones  in  which  she  generally  spoke  were  only  assunoed, 

"  I  have  got  a  piece  of  news  for  you,  if  you  have  not  heard  it  already. 
Geraldine  Montresor  is  going  to  England,  so  you  must  say  good-bj  to 
your  pet  And,  what's  more,  she  is  going  home  to  he  married.  There, 
what  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

^  Miss  Montresor  is  not  '  Geraldine '  to  you  or  to  me.  I  don't  helieif 
that  she  is  going  to  England — at  least,  she  certainly  does  not  go  to  be 
married.  Miss  Montresor  is  not  a  young  lady  who  would  gQ.to  anj-Ofie; 
she  would  expect  any  one  whom  she  had  honoured  by  her  ac()^tH)^,tf 
come  to  her."  ., . 

'*  You're  a  fool,  Le  Yasseur,  that's  all.  And  I  tell  you  she  i^gfHBg; 
she  is  going  with  the  Russels  and  the  Thomleys.  .A  g^ood  voyage  taiboa 
all.  I  suppose  you'll  be  in  a  fit  of  the  blues  now,  for  g^oodn/ess  knows  liof 
long  ?"  And,  with  a  shout  of  derisive  laughter,  the  unwelcome  intnider 
took  her  departure. 

Le  Vasseur  felt  as  if  he  could  have  felled  her  to  the  ground ;  it  vas  to 
her  he  owed  all  his  present  unhappiness — the  disappointment  of  hisdeaieit 
wishes.      But  for  his  unfortunate   liaison  with   her,   GeraJdine  wiglii 

have But  if  she  really  were  engaged  in  England  !     She  had  told  tin 

that  she  could  never  marry  him  ;  she  had  refused  others.  What  if  there 
were  truth  in  this  story  ?  No,  no,  it  could  not  be ;  it  was  only  a  febriea- 
tion  got  up  to  auDoy  him. 

Le  Vasseur 's  mind  was  in  a  sort  of  chaos  for  some  time.  At  length  be 
determined  on  writing  to  Geraldine  and  ascertaining  the  truth  from  her- 
self. The  letter  was  very  eloquent  and  touching.  But  how  to  send  it? 
for  there  was  no  penny  post  in  the  island.  It  must  go  by  a  servant,  arJ 
he  would  confide  it  to  his  faithful  Cato.  The  said  Cato  was  Mr.  I* 
Vasseur's  own  especial  attendant,  and  was  looked  upon  by  him  as  an 
excellent  and  trustworthy  negro.  He  was  instructed  by  his  master  to  go 
to  Prospect  Hill,  to  make  a  point  of  seeing  Daphne^  Miss  Montiesor's 
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own  mud,  and  to  get  her  to  convey  the  letter  privately  to  her  young 
mistress ;  for  well  he  knew  that  if  it  fell  into  Mrs.  Montresor's  hands,  her 
daughter  would  never  behold  it.  Le  Vasseur  gave  Cato  two  dollars  for 
himself,  and  two  for  Daphne,  promising  a  larger  reward  if  the  letter 
reached  its  destination  safely. 

Cato,  who  seemed  fully  to  understand  his  instructions,  immediately 
girded  himself  for  the  journey;  but  just  as  he  was  slipping  away,  he  en- 
countered Miss  Barn's  Horn.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  she  also  held  a  col- 
loquy with  him,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  delivered  over  to  her  the 
letter  for  Miss  Montresor,  and  received  four  dollars  as  the  reward  of  his 
treachery.  He  proceeded,  however,  to  Prospect  Hill,  for  Miss  Homer 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  suspected  that  she  had  intercepted  the  letter.  In 
due  time  he  returned  to  his  anxious  master. 

^'  Well,  have  you  brought  me  an  answer  ?"  asked  Le  Vasseur,  almost 
trembling  with  impatience. 

''No,  massa,  it  sail  come  boom  by — missy  no  have  time  to  write 
den.** 

'^  But  you  are  sure  she  received  it  ?     Did  you  see  Daphne  ?" 

''  Yes,  massa,  me  see  Daphne — all  right ;  me  see  Miss  Gielding  too-— 
^e  was  walking  in  de  gallery  wid  Misses  Temple." 

^'  Daphne  would  not  give  her  the  letter  before  Mrs.  Temple,  I  hope?" 

'^  No,  no,  my  good  massa,  Daphne  know  better  dan  dat." 
'    Cato  received  two  more  dollars,  and  went  away  chuckling  at  his  good 
lack,  without  feeling  one  iota  of  remorse  for  having  deceived  his  master. 

Le  Vasseur  waited  and  hoped  in  vain — ^no  letter  reached  him  from 
Miss  Montresor ;  and  he  too  soon  found  that  she  was  really  going  to 
Europe  with  the  Russels  and  the  Thornleys,  for  Helen  had  at  last  suc- 
(ieeded  in  forcing  Thomley  to  leave  the  West  Indies. 
'  At  length  the  day  arrived  for  the  embarkation  of  the  Thornleys, 
fiussels,  and  Geraldine.  They  were  going  first  to  New  York,  and  frmn 
thence  to  the  south  of  France,  as  Mr.  Russel  thought  that,  in  Geraldiue's 
delicate  state  of  health,  a  winter  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Would  be  better  for  her  than  encountering  at  once  the  severity  and 
variableness  of  that  period  in  England.  Mr.  Thomley  was  delighted  at 
the  idea  of  spending  some  time  in  the  south  of  France,  alleging  that  he 
had  always  had  a  great  desire  to  visit  that  part  of  the  Continent.  Helen, 
on  the  contrary,  was  vexed  and  disappointed  at  not  going  direct  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  as  she  had  agreed  to  join  the  Russels'  party,  she  could  not  well 
refuse  to  accede  to  their  wishes,  especially  when  backed  by  those  of  her 
husband. 

Mrs.  Montresor  and  her  daughter  were  proceeding  down  the  wharf  to 
the  boat,  after  having  shaken  hands  with  various  friends,  and  several 
coloured  people  and  negroes  who  had  come  to  see  the  party  off,  when 
they  oame  suddenly  upon  Mr.  Le  Vasseur,  who  was  waiting  half  way 
down  the  wooden  erection.  He  bowed,  and  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
determination  stopped  Geraldine.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  he 
took  it  eagerly ;  at  that  moment  a  woman,  who  was  carrying  some  baskets 
of  fruit  and  other  little  matters  to  the  boat  for  Mrs.  Montresor,  spoke  to 
her,  and  while  that  lady  turned  to  give  sundry  directions,  Le  Vasseur 
seized  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  to  Geraldine. 

*^  You  are  going  away,  Miss  Montresor,  and  I  shall  never  see  you 
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mtore;  bat,  thf  why  woqU  70a  not  be  mercifbft  eooogjli  io  anvvcr  wy 
letter?  I  know  I  had  00  right  to  intrade  on  yofi;  b«t  etiH— stSI-fdid 
BOt  thmk  yon  would  have  treated  roe  with  eoch  «eoni." 

**  I  treat  you  with  scorn,  Mr.  Le  Vasaeur  ?  I  noYwr  reenyed  «7^ 
from  you — never — or  I  certainly  would  have  angwcgrod  it.  When  iiyw 
write  P" 

"  About  ten  days  ago,  and  I  icnt  my  letter  by  a  iruBlwofthy  tawAi 
to  be  delivered  to  yourself." 

"  It  never  reached  me — I  assure  you.** 

"  Some  one  must  have  intercepted  it.  P^ffdan  ncrw  the  akaptB«<rf 
the  inquiry,  but  tell  me,  dear  Miss  Montresor,  ia  it  true  that  70a  tre 
going  away  never  to  return — that  you  are  going  home  to  be  mamedr 
The  last  words  came  forth  in  a  sort  of  gasp, 

"  /,  Mr.  Le  Vasseur !  What  could  tempt  yon  to  think  ae— wkoeoald 
have  invented  such  a  story  ?** 

"  It  was  told  to  me.     I  heard  it  with ** 

Geraldine  interrupted  him. 

**  I  am  going  to  Europe,  as  a  change  of  dimate  is  thought  jneunrj 
for  my  health ;  and  if  I  live,  I  hope  to  return  -at  no  distaat  perioi* 

**  To  return  as  Miss  lUoniresor  T*  asked  Le  Vaaaeur,  annooalj. 

*^  Certainly  ;  vrhat  else  should  I  be  ?" 

«<  Tlumk  God  V  exclaimed  Le  Vasseur.  *«  Then  I  may  atiH  dii^  to « 
shadow  of  hope.  Dearest  Geraldine !  do  not  forbid  liiat  luife;  tUpun 
of  parting  with  you  would  be  death  witiiont  it.'* 

Geraldine  shook  her  head  sadly. 

**  Alas !  I  may  not — must  not  hold  out  any——'* 

**  You  may — you  must — ^j-ou  will !"  said  Le  Vaasenr,  hmriedly,  w*" 
his  features  were  working  with  strong  eraotioii. 

**  Geraldine !"  cried  ALrs.  Montresor,  turning  riiarpiy  romd,  '^joa 
Binst  really  shorten  your  leave-takings.  Mr.  Le  Vaaacui  will  excise  fta 
Do  yoQ  not  see  that  Mrs.  Thomley  is  aheady  in  the  hoa^  and  is  wAi 
there  with  impatience.     Come,  my  dear.** 

*'  Presently/'  said  Geraldine,  without  mofin^  an  ineli. 

**  Say  but  one  word  to  save  me  from  despair !"  mr^ged  Le  VaiTr  ^  ^ 
low  voice. 

**  I  can  only  say  ferewelK  and  may  God  bless  yoaP*  repfied  GeaiSm, 
as  the  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks. 

He  wrung  the  hand  which  he  still  detained,  bat  Mis.  MontresorffaiS 
Mr.  Ludlow  approach  at  that  moment,  caught  hold  of  CveraUbe's  ai^ 
and  putting  it  into  Mr.  Ludlow's,  be:^ged  him.  to  escort  her  dangte* 
the  boat,  and  see  her  placed  safely  in  it ;  then,  with  a  Tery  sEgb  iQ^ 
^peiy  stiff  inclination  of  her  head  to  Le  Vasseor,  who  remaiiied  tbeSe% 
Kke  a  statue,  she  followed  her  daughter  to  die  end  of  Ae  pier. 

Helen  was  seated  in  the  boat  with  her  Stele  boj  end  his  atteoM 
Oeraldiue  was  placed  next  to  her.  and  there  certunly  wm  a  stroago*" 
trasi  between  the  ^ces  of  the  friends.  Helen's  cheeks  were  ^amra^^ 
Mnmation.  her  eves  sparkKn^  with  jov,  aldioi^  she  wes  fcaTi^  ^ 
^  I  kL!!*^  »  maiy  friend*,  while  Geral^ne  kwked  pale  andoatof  sji* 
aiHl  her  tearful  eyw  and  (^Termsr  lips  showed  that  she,  at  leut,  wis** 
ui^u^ble  to  the  p«n  of  parting- Scenes.  But  if  tile  contrast  was  iefl«^ 
»bte  between  the  expiessien  of  the  coontenm»  of  Ae  two  fisoAl^' 
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much  greater  was  it  not  between  Helen's  countenance  and  that  of  her 
husband  !  Mr.  Thomley  came  walking  slowly  down  the  wooden  pief, 
looking  the  picture  of  wretchedness :  if  he  had  been  tearing  himself  from 
all  he  loved  on  eartih  he  could  not  hare  seemed  more  wobegone.  He 
stopped  to  speak  to  Le  Vasseur. 

"  How  I  envy  you  remaining  in  this  beautiful  island,"  he  said.  "  You 
cannot  think  with  what  regpret  I  leave  it." 

"  Would  that  I  were  going  instead  of  you !"  ejaculated  Le  Vasseur; 
"  I  would  give  worlds  to  be  a  passenger  in  yonder  ship.  How  hard  are 
the  decrees  of  fate !" 

"  Hard!     Cruel— often !"  exclaimed  Thornley,  bitterly. 

Le  Vasseur  walked  down  with  ThOTnley  to  the  foot  -of  the  little  pier, 
that  he  might  have  one  more  near  glance  at  Geraldine.  His  whole  soul 
was  in  that  glance,  and  Geraldine's  white  cheeks  became  erirason  for  a 
moment. 

"Come,  Edward,  they  are  getting  up  the  sails,  you  see.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Russel  have  been  on  board  for  some  time ;  there's  room  for  you 
near  papa." 

Thornley  stumbled,  and  would  have  fallen  into  the  sea  as  he  was  about 
to  step  into  the  boat,  had  Le  Vasseur  not  promptly  caught  hold  of  him, 
and  saved  him.  They  shook  hands  as  warmly  as  if  they  had  been  the 
dearest  of  friends,  while  Thornley  said,  almost  with  a  groan, 

"  Farewell,  Mr.  Le  Vasseur;  I  trust  that  we  may  soon  meet  again  !" 

When  and  where  were  these  two  to  meet  again  r 

Great  were  Mr.  Le  Vasseui^s  sorrow  ftnd  disappointment  at  G^raldine's 
leaving  the  island.  He  had  nourished  hopes — vague  as  they  were— that 
some  lucky  chance  would  befriend  him ;  that  he  would  escape  from  the 
domestic  tyrant  of  whom  he  was  now  heartily  tired  and  ashamed ;  that 
he  would  procure  an  official  situation  in  some  other  idand,  where  his 
antecedents  were  not  so  well  known ;  that  perhaps  Geraldine  would  then 
listen  favourably  to  his  suit,  and  he  would  eommeace  a  new  phase  of  life 
in  a  happy  home,  with  a  beautiful,  amiable,  and  aeeompKshfed  wife. 

As  he  gazed  on  the  spreading  sails  of  the  ship  which  was  to  carry  to 
distant  scenes  her  whom  he  had  hoped  would,  in  future,  have  been  his 
guardian  angel,  his  heart  sank  within  him.  When  she  waved  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  father,  mother,  and  friends,  he  waved  his  to  her,  though 
he  almost  feared  that  the  mute  farewell  had  not  been  meant  for  him;  and 
he  strained  his  eyes  to  look  at  her  as  loi^  as  he  could  perceive  her 
diminishing  figure  on  the  deck.  When,  at  length,  the  pexsons  on  board 
the  receding  ship  could  no  longer  be  distinguished,  the  hot  tears  sprang 
to  his  eyes,  falling  in  large  drops  oiver  his  flushed  cheeks,  and  he  felt  as 
if  all  had  become  dark  around  him. 

"  Oh,  Geraldine!*'  he  exclaimed,  in  the  angak^  of  the  moment. 
^'  Pure,  bright,  beloved  being !  dearer  to  me  than  all  l3iat  this  world 
holds,  are  you  lost  to  me  for  ever?  Will  she  ever  lliink  of  me  in  my 
desolation  ?  Alas,  no !  And  if  she  ever  should  do  so,  it  could  only  bid 
with  pity  or  with  disdain.  Would  that  I  were  dead,  and  out  of  all  this 
complicated  misery  I" 
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SHALDAZZAK  IN  DKBAMTiAND. 

JLnULGHEHT. 

Bt  W.  Chablss  Kbht. 

Voluptuous  houn  yield  tisions  of  delist 

That  throb  with  glor?,  as  firom  purple  night 

The  ffolden  plan^  giiinmer  down  the  hush. 

O'er  breathless  trees,  where,  save  the  warbled  enrsh 

Of  the  dove's  love-ky  wooing  its  warm  mate. 

Dumb  stillness  reigns  alone  disconsolate. 

So  silent  raptors  and  serene  repose, 

'Mid  radiant  pomp  that  ffkddens  while  it  gknrs. 

Lap  in  Elysian  reveries  tne  sotd 

That  broods  in  revel  o'er  the  oreaming  bowL 

Yet  aU  such  evanescent  joys  evade 

The  grasp  of  Hope :  like  garden  blooms  that  fade 

When  cropp'd  to  decorate  some  ringlet's  ooil. 

Not  growing  greenly  from  the  f rew^iing  soil ; 

In  gjarlands  DOTnd,  to  blossom  and  deeaj. 

Their  frail  tints  withering  in  wealth's  array. 

Thns  dream-encirded  on  his  coach  of  pride 
Shaldazzar  sate — a  virgin  by  his  side — 
While  song  and  laoehter  shook  the  lordly  hall 
Where  mirth  foam'a  up  as  when  some  waterfall 
Descends  all  flashing  mm  its  sedgjr  brink 
To  drench  with  soray  the  verdure  trom  the  chink 
Of  marl  purpurea!  budding  to  the  light. 
Where  beam  and  dew  in  rainbow  dyes  nnite. 
Above  the  festsl  throng  refulgent  gleamed — 
What  time  between  columnar  marble  streamed 
From  summer's  crescent  moon  the  yellow  shine 
That  kissed  with  shimmer'd  rays  the  dimpling  wine. 
Such  rainbow  fancies  soothing  strange  alarms^ 
And  grief  assuaging  with  redundant  charms. 
Sweet  images  oi  memory  were  there. 
Dear  phantasies  most  delicate  and  fair. 
Imparting  solace  in  ideal  guise 
To  nim,  tne  Prince  of  Orient  luxuries. 

Incongruous  beauties,  blent  by  warmth  of  mind. 
Harmonious  graces  in  his  form  combined — 
A  soul  all  prowess,  with  a  heart  all  ruth ; 
The  beard  of  manhood,  with  the  bloom  of  youth ; 
Ambrosial  clusters  down  his  shoulders  rolled. 
In  brownest  shadows,  streaked  with  gloas  of  gold ; 
Celestial  features,  where  contending  played 
The  earthly  passions  every  glance  betrayed ; 
And  sensuous  lips  with  honeyed  smiles  replete. 
Yet  strung  with  ner?es  defiant  of  defeat ; 
And  dreamful  eyes,  where  angels  might  revere 
lioye's  melting  gloom  and  Wisdom's  light  austere. 

Around,  on  roaring  wings,  the  banquet  flew. 
While  still  from  musing  depths  Shaldazzar  drew 
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Divine  emotions.    O'er  his  brow  no  gem 

Plamed  out  from  spoil-encrusted  diadem ; 

But,  woy'n  all  fragrant  in  a  chapb^  rare, 

Lurked  milk-white  Tiolets  in  his  tawnj-  hair, 

Where  beamed  through  tender  leaves  the  flush  that  flows 

From  vermeil  bosses  of  the  new-blown  rose : 

Beneath  whose  shade  he  dreamed  a  golden  dream. 

Where  Fancy  ruled  with  wond'rous  wand  supreme ; 

Where  straved  his  wistful  gaze  through  tr^nbling  tears 

Along  the  flowerv  wastes  of  vanished  years ;  ■ 

Where  dawned  the  Future  like  a  jocund  mom^  ' 

Suffused  with  hinted  splendours  ^et  unborn : 

A  dream  of  regions  where  the  Spirit  trod 

The  sinless  garden  of  the  realms  of  God.  ] 

So  rapt  each  sense — ^to  voiceful  thoughts  alotne 

His  sentience  hearken'd  from  its  secret  throne; 

Nor  saw,  nor  felt,  with  drowsing  calm  o'erjoyed. 

The  jewell'd  cup  his  fingers  idly  toyed : 

While  o'er  his  limbs  the  re^al  tissue  seen 

Of  darkest  ruby  shot  with  silver  sheen, 

Enswathed  his  breast  like  fluctuating  flame. 

That  blushed  or  sparkled  as  his  bieathing  came. 

'*  Arise,  thou  Past  I"  within  his  heart  he  cried : 

"  We  come,"  remembered  Hours  responsive  sighed : 

And,  lo !  as  forth  the  stellar  pageant  floats. 

As  down  the  sunbeam  swarm  the  gilded  motes. 

Beloved  phantoms,  calm,  he  viewed  repass 

O'er  Memory's  disc— weird  Fancy's  magic  glass. 

A^in  his  childhood  laughed  in  roseate  prime 

'Mid  humbler  scenes  and  'neath  a  colder  clime ; 

Again  his  stripling  form  betrayed  in  throes 

The  haggard  signs  of  adolescent  woes. 

When,  worn  by  vigils  in  his  northern  home. 

To  heights  sumime  his  young  ambition  clomb ; 

Again,  again,  while  o'er  that  silent  toil 

In  lamp  replenished  burnt  the  flickering  oil, 

He  watched  the  grey  dawn  under  glimmering  eaves 

Steal  through  the  lattice-maze  the  jasmine  weaves. 

Imbue  with  saffron  tinge  the  pendent  rain 

That  dripped  from  wheaten  thatch  like  liquid  grain. 

And  streak  with  ruddy  dyes  whose  depth  increased 

The  tremulous  glories  of  the  dappled  east. 

Triumphant  years  fled  onwards,  and  the  strife 

Of  manhood  Dickered  round  the  dreamer's  life. 

Obscure  but  dauntless  eVn  when  next  beheld 

In  student  garb,  o'er  scattered  lands  impelled ; 

Adventurous  still  in  stubborn  quest  of  fame — 

A  wandering  Saxon  with  a  Persian  name. 

Shaldazzar  marvelled  as,  with  visage  stem 

Yet  sad,  he  viewed  his  former  self  return, 

And  tracked  his  steps  where'er  their  print  might  rove. 

Through  oral  porch,  and  academic  grove ; 

Through  Arctic  snows  where  frozen  winds  were  dumb ; 

Through  orchards  laden  with  the  Servian  plum ; 

'Mid  bowers  of  Cyprus  starred  with  citron  blooms, 

Bhodes'  squalid  hearths,  and  Corinth's  stately  tombs ; 

O'er  trailing  tangles  of  Italia's  vine ; 

O'er  billowing  crests  of  blue  ^gean  brine ; 


And  toiling  on,  luiFaaqiDshed  toA  aloney 

While  hope's  last  halo  round  tk'  aspinuit  fikoae. 

He  sought  the  mjatic  lore  br  finaoiia  waja^ 

By  rills  soft  pnrlni^  where  the  noontide  blacB 

With  dubious  twilight  filled  the  forest  abades ; 

In  populous  cities,  and  seqnestered  glades ; 

Till,  grappling  knowledge  girt  with  pai^  diTini^ 

A  conqnenng  Prince  he  paused  in  Palestine. 

'*0  jo^  P'  tlM  Watcher  sighed,  with  reveiie's  sweet 

Unsyllabled  emotion,  "joy  complete ! 

Whqn  precious  fniits  beyond  all  thought's  oompare, 

Though  guarded  bj  grim  dragons  of  despair. 

These  hands  emaciate  'reft  from  holier  trees 

Than  showered  with  greening-gold  the  Heroerides— 

While,  bom  'mid  purging  ilianes,  from  bubbled  di09S» 

Dread  rose  the  ghunour  of  the  Rosy  Cross ! 

Immortal  health,  reviving  on  the  verge 

Of  death,  shone  glorified.    Woe's  snilen  dizge 

Gave  change  to  vital  music  such  sis  thrills 

The  pulses  of  our  being,  sneh  as  fills 

The  veins  with  vinous  pleasure,  such  as  stirs 

The  bosom  with  the  ^kry  Life  confers. 

But  not  alone  perennial  strength  was  mine. 

Unfading  youtn,  and  beauty  half  divine ; 

The  barren  staff  of  poverty  spread  leaf 

And  burgeoned  into  blossoms ;  from  the  grief 

Of  ruin  and  privation  proudly  rolled 

The  joy  of  bouifedless  sway  and  wealth  untold — 

While  mellowing  ripe  within  my  grasp  were  grown 

The  Grand  Elixir  and  the  Golden  Stone. 

'Twas  summer  near  Idumea,  and  the  gush 

Of  fountains  babbled  in  noon's  sultry  fiush. 

And  silver  tinkles  'neath  the  drowsing  shade. 

Where,  lapped  in  ease,  earth's  slumbering  lords  wece  laid. 

Proclaimed  the  cooline  sense  the  winnowed  air. 

Prom  fans  revolving  blew  through  jewelled  hur ; 

AloiLgf  the  marble  floors  with  flickering  ^leam, 

As  sha|>e8  reflective  in  a  rippled  stream. 

Fantastic  shadows  plaved  wnere  light  did  glance 

Without,  through  Bnden  boughs  in  glitteruig  dance. 

Within,  through  painted  screens,  where,  strewn  around. 

All  gorgeous  colours  variegate  the  ground ; 

Heat  huslied  the  sky,  and  mid-day  sleep  the  land. 

When  flashed  from  sorrow's  sheatli  power's  flaming  brand ! 

"  An  interval  of  passionate  deligtt. 
And  Fame  broke  shell,  unfurling  wings  for  fliglit ; 
And  warrior  hosts  around  my  fonrtunes  thronged. 
Whose  (juick  allegiance  direst  oaths  prolong^ ; 
And  shnll  the  trumpets  woke  their  bnnen  voioe:; 
And  bright  the  dawn  bade  glinting  arms  rejoioe ; 
And  fresh  the  breeze  through  silken  bauMni  easg; 
Loud  rolled  the  drams,  the  eiasbing  eyml^ls  ^raBITI 
And  twinkling  spears,  and  blazing  hdons  enhaneed 
The  pomp  of  w«r  that  ^>wii  the  dells  advnnoed. 
Through  thickets  green,  and  o'er  the  iertUe  phda. 
La  dim  perspective,  stretched  the  simious  toiin. 
Hours  died  m  rovii^  Wd  Jadieaa  Idia, 
Where  oft  throu^s^^eeohen  eopse  SMDeTBadBtidDiS 


Where,  camped  at  eve,  along  our  lonely  track. 
Red  glared  the  watch-fires  of  the  bivouac. 
Alternate  moments  t)f  repose  and  toil 
Thus  marked  our  focrtprnrts  on  i3ie  sacred  sofl ; 
Again  the  sunrise  saw  in  marcJi  nroceed 
The  groaning  camel  and  the  neighing  steed ; 
Again,  at  sundown,  when  with  travel  spent, 
Lute  tiny  pyramid  sprang  the  mushroom  tent, 
And  prostrate  forms  from  brooding  silence  drew 
What  strength  might  still  our  pausing  course  renew. 
For  conquest  thus  towards  Syrian  scenes  we  hied, 
Whence  soared  to  heaven  in  flesh  the  Deified ! 
Our  long-extended  ranks  slow  gliding  on 
From  le&ess  Ziph  to  cedared  Lebanon, 
Through  velvet  meadows  and  umbrageous  woods. 
And  now  by  sedgy  meres  or  brawling  floods — 
Till  hoofs  no  longer  pressed  the  Hebrew  sod. 
By  patriarchs  tended  and  by  prophets  trod ; 
Till  scorching  drought  bade  succulent  herbage  cease. 
With  gradual  signs  of  vegetive  decrease ; 
Till,  lo !  the  horizon  ringed  in  stem  excess 
The  sterile  wonders  of  t£e  wilderness. 

"  Colossal  ruins  in  the  yellow  waste 

Our  march  at  length  arrested.    Art,  embraced 

By  Nature,  in  the  desert  reared  her  crest. 

And  like  a  Sylvan  Gk)ddess  stood  confestsed^ 

With  all  her  realms  around  her  in  the  wild 

Where,  'neath  cool-clustering  palms,  our  lines  defiled. 

And  here,  0  sultry  day !  0  mght  serene ! 

0  solar  Monarch  \  and  O  hmar  Queen ! 

Thy  lamps  celestial  watched  our  skill  evoke. 

The  buried  grandeur  from  wliose  graves  awoke 

Forgotten  beauty — saw  proud  roofs  again 

Symmetric  shafte  in  gilded  domes  sustain — 

And  viewed,  o'er  rebuilt  temples,  unconftned 

My  standards  ripple  in  the  dallying  wind. 

Around  the  marble  fanes  in  pastoral  bliss 

Spread  the  dark  verdure  of  the  oasis ; 

My  blooming  empire,  won  with  bloodless  hand —         * 

An  island  anchored  in  a  sea  of  sand. 

Exult  yet  more,  0  heart  of  mine !  for  now 

The  ripest  peach  melts  ruddy  on  the  bough — 

Life's  meDowing  hope  half  realised  beside 

The  pale  betroth  M  tlushing  to  a  bride ! 

Thine,  Edom,  thine— sweet  Aia  till  the  hour 

When  lawless  love  purloined  earth's  fairest  flower." 

Shaldazzar  ceased,  for  wilder  rose  the  sound 
Of  revel  tuned"  to  music.    Grouped  around. 
Disordered  in  their  bacchanal  delights. 
With  pampered  air,  reclined  the  Sybarites, 
Whose  tones  seductive  hymned  in  choral  song 
The  liquid  rites  that  festal  joys  prolong. 
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O,  kiss  the  genial  cap  tbat  mantles 
With  the  grape's  ambrosial  juice ; 
O,  quaff  the  mady  flood  that  babUea 

Irom  the  vat's  aatmnnal  sluice. 
Drink,  drink  to  lips  of  ripe  yermiHoiir— 

Drink  the  yirtne  of  the  vine ! 
Drink,  drink  to  eyes  of  flittering  darkness— 
Drink  in  revel  rosy  wine ! 
Wine! 
Let  purple  wine — gush. 
Gush  to  the  ffoblet's  rim ; 
Wine! 
Let  blood-red  wine--bla8h. 
Blush  to  the  golden  brim. 

0,  sip  the  nectar  of  creation. 

Warm  like  luscious  draughts  of  Iotc  ; 
O,  drain  the  ample  chalice,  deeper 

Than  the  bowl  of  royal  Jove. 
Drink,  drink  to  arms  replete  with  pleasure-^ 

Drink  the  valour  of  tne  vine ! 
Drink,  drink  to  breasts  of  yimn  beaairjr — 
Drink  in  rapture  ruby  wine! 
Wine! 
Let  purple  wine — gush. 
Gush  to  the  goblet's  rim; 
Wine! 
Let  blood-red  wine — ^blush^ 
Blush  to  the  golden  brim. 

Above  the  gor^ous  litter,  squandered  o'er 

The  leopard-skm  clad  marble,  zephyrs  bore 

Refreshmg  fragrance  from  dew-arippinfif  erase ; 

Then,  ghost-Uke,  'twixt  the  pillars  forth  did  pass 

Once  more,  where  from  the  midnight's  sapphire  bloom 

Gbd's  awful  stars  were  thrilling  in  the  gloom. 

The  maiden  moon  her  silver  horns  beneath 

The  welkin's  verge  had  dipped,  and  Hke  a  wreath 

Of  diamond-spriiuded  amaranths,  around 

The  brow  of  Heaven  the  constellations  wound — 

Along  whose  sovereign  arch  the  milky  way 

Streamed  radiance  like  a  cincture,  or  like  spray 

Eoamed  up  by  surging  waves  of  Time's  wild  sea. 

Lapping  upon  the  shores  of  dread  Immensity. 
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PAKAGUAY* 

M.  Alfred  Demebsay  was  commissioned  by  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction  on  an  exploratory  voyage  to  Paraguay  in  the  year  1844.  He 
left  Brest  in  December  of  that  year,  and  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro  at  the 
latter  end  of  January,  1845.  Hence  he  proceeded  to  Santos,  which  he 
reached  after  two  days'  pleasant  navigation  among  islands  of  exceeding 
beauty,  and  which  he  declares  leave  far  behind  them  the  archipelago  so 
boasted  by  the  poets  of  Greece.  Crossing  thence  the  Serra  do  Mar, 
which  follows  the  capricious  outline  of  the  coast,  he  reached  Sao  Paulo, 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  "  the  old  city  of  the  Paulists."  The  road  to  Paraguay 
by  the  great  rivers  being  closed  by  the  political  and  military  movements 
in  which  Great  Britain  in  alliance  with  France  was  engaged  against 
General  Rosas,  M.  Demersay  obtained  a  passage  on  board  the  imperial 
squadron  bound  to  Rio  Grande.  Arrived  at  Port  Allegro,  the  disagree- 
able intelligence  reached  him  that  M.  de  Castelnau,  of  whose  interesting 
and  extensive  explorations  in  Southern  America  we  have  previously  given 
a  detailed  account,  having  been  refused  admission  into  Francia's  republic, 
presided  over  by  Lopez,  &om  the  north.  This  did  not  give  much  encou- 
ragement to  the  traveller's  project  of  endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  same 
exclusive  country  by  the  south.  Add  to  which,  he  found  that  the  pro- 
vince of  Rio  Grande  was  in  a  very  unsafe  condition,  for,  as  he  justly 
opined,  all  civil  wars  leave  behind  them  cut-purses,  who  trouble  them- 
selves as  little  with  the  nationality  as  with  the  political  opinions  of  tra- 
vellers. 

Iiuckily,  however,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Argentine  officer 
about  to  return  to  the  army  of  Corrientes,  and  he  was  enabled  to  start 
under  his  protection.  The  nrst  part  of  the  journey  was  effected  by  steam 
up  the  river  Jacuy  as  far  as  Rio  Pardo,  beyond  which  rapids  do  not 
permit  boats  to  go.  Our  traveller  had,  therefore,  to  purchase  horses  and 
organise  his  equipment  at  this  latter  place  for  land  travel.  The  little 
caravan,  he  declares,  presented  a  very  picturesque  and  efficient  appearance 
on  starting  from  Rio  Pardo.  The  horses  and  mules  which  were  to  act  as 
relays,  and  which  cost,  the  first  fifty-four  francs  and  the  latter  eighty-four 
francs  each,  went  in  front,  flanked  right  and  left  by  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  escort.  Behind  him  came 
two  mules,  laden  with  the  most  indispensable  baggage,  maps,  instru- 
ments, and  books.  A  Correntine  soldier  and  a  servant  whom  the  tra- 
veller had  engaged  led  them.  The  colonel  and  himself  followed  behind, 
and  the  whole  procession  was  closed  by  a  faithful  servant,  Maurice  by 
name,  well  armed. 

Our  traveller  spares  the  reader  the  detail  of  all  the  incidents  that 
befel  him  during  his  journey  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  leagues 
across  a  province  impoverished  by  long-continued  civil  wars.  They  had 
to  sleep  in  the  open  air  with  their  saddles  for  pillows,  many  a  time  with- 

*  Histoire  Physique  Economique  et  Politique  du  Faraway  et  des  Etablisse- 
ments  des  Jesuites.  Par  L.  Alfred  Demersay,  Charg^  d'une  Mission  Scientifique 
dans  TAm^rique  Mdridionale.    Tome  !•'.    Paris:  L.  Hachette  et  C**. 
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out  supper ;  and  even  when  that  could  be  procured,  it  was,  at  the  utmost, 
«  on  rdti"  of  sun-dried  meat.  Arrived  at  Aleg^ete  the  29th  of  Janoazy, 
M.  Demersay  learned  that  M.  Bonpland^  Humboldt's  old  compsnioDy 
and  firom  whom  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  details  as  to  the  country  bewu 
about  to  visit,  was  at  the  old  mission  of  San  Borja ;  and  he  accoiAingly 
tamed  off  in  that  direction,  parting  from  his  companioo  and  escoii 
The  account  of  his  first  interview  with  the  venerable  naturaUs^  since 
doad,  is  interesting : 

I  had  not  deemed  it  necessarr  to  provide  myself  with  those  fomol  ktteis  of 
introduction  which  are  proffered  at  everj  step  in  Ajnerica,  and  the  garments  ia 
whidi  I  made  my  ^pcarance  were  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  well  calculated  to 
take  their  place.  It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  found  myself  at 
the  doorway  of  the  modest  house  which  my  guide  had  some  trouble  in  diacorer- 
ing  at  the  extremity  of  the  village  of  San  JBorja.  Assailed  smce  cariy  in  tk 
morning  by  a  violent  storm,  a  diluvial  tropical  rain  had  deformed  my  ms».  ^ 
long  ai^  wide  boots,  soaked  with  water,  tell  in  spirals  on  mj  beds,  only  kotia 
hj  a  pair  of  enormous  iron  spurs  purchased  in  the  pKOvince  of  Saiut  PhL  i 
p(Hicho  of  EnglifJi  cotton,  with  bright-coloured  "bain,  like  those  worn  W  tk 
negroes,  but  iU  lustre  dimmed  by  reddish  clayey  Jitnd,  covered  my  shooms; 
and  the  inevitable  sword  of  the  £[io  Grandenses  kept  intruding  itself  lietveea 
my  legs.  The  general  disorder  of  such  an  apparel  gave  me,  it  must  be  admitted, 
a  littfe  anxiety,  and  the  presence  of  a  French  servant,  as  poorly  dad  is  lis 
master,  was  not  oalculatedfto  reassure  the  host  to  whom  I  was  about  to  piesent 
myself.  Without  the  escort  also  which  the  Braziliam  authorities  hadplaoedii 
my  disposal,  I  ran  great  risks  of  appearing  in  the  eyes- of  a  less  iadnlgeBtpasQi, 
as  a  traveller  led  into  these  distant  countries  by  motives  which  mignt  be  (fsk 
foreign  to  a  love  of  science.  A  few  words,  however,  sufGieed  to  give  quite  vt 
other  expression  to  the  scrutinising  and  surprised  looks  of  M.  Bonpland,  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  my  projects,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  object  of  my 
visit.  The  same  evening  I  was  at  home  in  his  house,  and  in  a  few  hoars  ft 
had  become  like  friends  of  twenty  years. 

M.  Demersay  learned  from  M.  Bonpland  that  General  Urquiza,  at  dui 
time  in  the  service  of  Rosas,  before  he  became  his  most  formidable  adTe^ 
sary,  had  invaded  the  province  of  CorrienteSi  whilst  General  Fas,  the 
ally  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  had  separated  his  cause  from  th&toi 
Governor  Madariaga,  resigned  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  w&r 
drawn,  with  a  few  Argentine  officers,  into  Paraguay,  which,  by  a  com- 
plication only  met  with  in  South  America  and  Mexico,  waived  its  Jesuitical 
and  ultra-Chinese  exclusiveness  upon  this  oecasion  to  give  an  asylum  to 
a  traitor.  He  was  obliged,  under  these  circumstances,  to  await  the  pro- 
gress of  events  under  the  shelter  of  the  old  naturalist's  roof.  The  career 
of  Bonpland  has  been  one  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  and  is  not 
generally  known.  He  obtained,  on  his  return  from  the  celebrated  jouiney 
which  he  performed  in  the  company  of  Humboldt,  the  situation  of  in* 
tendant  of  the  domains  of  Malmaison  and  Navan-e.  Upon  the  M^tb 
Empire  and  the  loss  of  his  position,  he  determined  upon  once  more  ex- 
ploring the  Andes.  But  arrived  at  the  ancient  missions  of  the  JesaitB  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Parana,  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  the  soldiers  of 
Doctor  Francia,  who  detained  him  prisoner  for  ten  years,  in  spite  of  royal 
intervention  and  of  the  exertions  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  at  that  time 
minister  for  foreign  aflfairs.  We  remember  an  intetpeUatioa,  as  our  alBes 
twm  it,  upon  the  subject  at  the  Academy ;  but  sodm  one  iavinff^ia  reply 
to  a  question  put,  added  that  M.  Bonpkad  had  amk  Ms  fortaie  vd^ 
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the  jest^cal  dictator^  who  employed  the  n&tt^ralijsyk  ia  tunuog  to  advaor 
tage  the  productive  resoucees  of  the  covntry,  the  toid  ^  interpcdJatioii" 
ended  in  general  laughter^  not  adtogether  worthy  of  a  learned  body,,  but 
not  a  little  characteristic  of  French  levity.  It  does  not  appear,  hoax 
what  M.  Demersay  saw  of  the  old  '^  detenu,"  that  he  was-  so  well  off  m 
has  been  represented. 

The  route  by  Itapua  remaiakig  closed^  M.  Demersay  made  an  incur- 
sion  to  the  easterly  missions,  united  to  Brazil  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century..  Some  of  these  still  possess  ruins  remarkable  £or  their 
past  E|>lendour ;  the  site  of  others  revealed  itself  only  by  a  confused  mafls 
of  sUmeS)  invaded  and  almost  concealed  by  shrubs  and  other  planta.  The 
only  inhabitants  were  a  few  poor  Indians,  who  still  found  refuge  in  the 
colleges  of  olden  time,  or  dwelt  in  huts  disseminated  In  the  inteirala. 
These  people,  however,  respected  the  churches,  where  such  still  remained 
standing.  On  all  sides  were  misery,  solitude,  and  desolation.  The 
ravages  ci  war  fb^owing  upon  the  double  invasion  of  the  undisciplined 
hordes  of  Artigas,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Indian  chie^  Andres 
Taeuari^  in  1816,^  those  effected  by  General  Rivera  in  1828,  and  the  still 
more  recent,  but  not  less  deplorable,  disasters  of  civil  war,  had  left  deep 
and  almost  ineffaceable  traces. 

M.  Demersay  was  once  more  hospitably  entertained  by  M.  Bonpland 
on  his  return  &om  the  privations  and  fatigues  of  this  excursion.  He 
was  still  more  gratified  by  receiving  a  letter  from  M.  Pimenta  Bueno, 
"firftwliftn  minister  at  Assumpcion,  who  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  per- 
mission from  the  first  magistrate  of  the  republic  of  Paraguay,  President 
Lopez,  for  him  to  enter  into  those  exclusive  territories.  His  way  thither 
lay  through  a  country  without  resources  and  peopled  by  marauders,  the 
refuse  of  the  enemy's  army.  Luckily  he  had  a  small  militaiy  escort, 
and  the  day  that  he  reached  the  mission  of  Itapua,  now  the  town  of  the 
Incarnation,  he  forgot  alike  all  past  £Eitigues,  privations,  and  dangers. 
Provided  with  horses  and  men  by  the  president,^  his  journey  thence  to 
Assumpcion,  a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  became 
only,  to  use  his  own  words,  *'  une  promenade  un  peu  longue,"  and  that 
across  a  country  possessing  the  liveliest  attractions  of  the  unknown. 
Travelling  in  Paraguay  was  as  safe  as  in  Europe,  and  men,,  horses,  rest, 
and  hospitality  were  provided  at  every  station.  This  always  at  private 
houses,  for  there  does  not  exist  an  hostelry  in  the  whole  country,  and  the 
system,  however  pleasant  to  the  recipient,  is  not  always  so  much  so  to  the 
donor.  At  Assumpcion  he  was  received  at  the  house  of  the  Brazilian 
minister,  whom  he  describes  as  a  Paulist,  but  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
tendencies.  He  was  also  presented  to  Lopez,  whose  cold,  haughty,  and 
distrustful  manners  led  him  at  once  to  fedi  the  justice  of  the  epithet  of 
'^  unscrupulous  diplomatist,"  used  by  Mr.  Page,  whose  account  of  the 
Grand-Chaco  is  the  best  that  we  possess,  better  even  than  that  given  by 
M.  Demersay  (^^  La  Plata,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  Paraguay." 
London,  1859),  although  the  latter,  mainly  owing  to  the  materials  placed 
»t  his  di^mtion  by  M.  Bonpland,  excels  in  a  minnte  description  of  the 
features,  resourees,  and  capabilities  of  Paraguay  itself. 

M.  Demersay  met  happily,  in  the  persons  of  the  wife  and  daughters  of 
the  president,  simple  and  unpretentious  friends,  who  were  kindly  disposed 
to  initiate  him  in  the  mannara  of  a  society  quite  new  to  him^  and  in  the 
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habiti  of  a  primitiTe  world  in  which  civilisation  had  not  yet  polished  off 
all  defect!.  A  M.  Leverger,  of  French  origin  but  in  the  Braiilian  M^ 
Tice,  had  arrived  at  Assumpcion  a  few  days  before  M.  Demenay,  hifing 
descended  first  the  St.  Lawrence  and  then  the  Parana  all  the  wiy  &om 
Cayabe,  the  capital  of  the  vast  central  province  of  Mato  GroasOyiod 
that  in  two  large  gun-boats  drawing  from  three  to  four  feet  of  water. 
Nothing  marks  more  the  great  capabilities  of  intercommunicatioQ  tint 
exists  in  these  central  regions.  The  little  explored  river  commonicition 
of  South  America,  of  the  affluents  of  the  Neg^,  the  IVIaranhso,  the 
Azara,  the  Madiera,  the  Tapagoz,  and  of  a  liundred  other  streams,  ii 
indeed  wotidrous,  and  would,  if  it  were  all  brought  into  operatioo,  an! 
the  banks  of  their  rivers  peopled  with  industrious  and  thriving  popu- 
lations, present  a  scene  that  has  never  been  equalled  in  thepast  orpreaeit 
history  of  any  known  region  of  the  globe.  There  is  every  reaan  to 
believe  that  the  water  communication  of  Central  South  America  is  scadjf 
double  in  amount  to  that  of  the  most  favoured  coiyiitriefl — Chins,  Buh^ 
or  the  United  States. 

M.  Demersay  wished  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  M.  Leverger;  lium 
explorations  are  unfortunately  consigned  to  the  ^*  Archivo  Militaf  oCthi 
Brazilian  &;ovemment,  and  explore  the  interior.  A  lucky  circunakaDM 
came  to  plead  in  his  favour :  the  youngest  son  of  the  president  wai  takn 
ill,  and  tne  malady  not  yielding  to  the  art  of  the  curanderoi  d  da 
couutry,  M.  Demersay  was  called  in,  and  having  effected  a  core^  itm 
impossible  to  refuse  him  what  he  ambitioned — a  paaaport  otm  auxifiay 
with  full  and  entire  liberty  to  travel  throughout  Paraguay — ^AmiiMai 
China,  as  he  likes  to  designate  it. 

After  several  excursions  made  in  the  environs  of  the  capitali  sod  cafi 
or  two  into  the  Grand-Chaco,  he  directed  himself  on  Villa  Rica,  the 
second  city  of  the  republic,  whence  he  penetrated  to  the  missiooa.  Hfl> 
he  visited  successively  the  majority  of  the  settlements,  and  he  sayiiU 
the  condition  of  the  Indians,  without  being  prosperous,  still  teatite  ^ 
what  it  must  have  been  under  their  founders.  The  church  of  Saptai&Hi 
is  still  to  be  admired  for  its  grandiose  aspect  and  rich  ornamentation;  Wl 
the  granitic  foundation  of  that  of  Jesus,  which  the  missionaries  had  not 
the  time  to  complete,  presents  a  less  pleasing  spectacle.  It  has  bean  tke 
fashion  to  attribute  these  wondrous  works  of  the  Jesuits  effected  in  mk 
far-off  distant  realms  to  immense  riches  gathered  together  in  th«r  eal- 
leges,  and  derived  from  the  secret  working  of  veins  of  goldaadffllTK 
discovered  by  themselves.  But  M.  Demersay  denies  this.  Nowhere,  be 
says,  did  he  see  any  traces  of  metallurgical  industry — which  is  notqw^ 
satisfactory,  as  these  may  have  been  away  in  the  mountain  recesses— fcat 
still  he  argues,  with  great  plausibility,  that  these  ^eat  resources  mart 
have  been  derived  from  a  system  of  cultivation  introduced  that  waaiwfl^ 
vellously  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  to  the  climate  of  the» 
productive  countries,  as  also  from  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  akilU 
kbourers,  attentive  to  the  instructions  of  superior  intelligence.  In  the 
Jirazilian  missions  the  degraded  populace  are  ever  busy  tumbling  dota 
the  noble  old  edifices  of  ancient  times,  in  the  search  for  the  riches  whiA 

wil^"  says  the  Jesuits  buried  beneath  them. 

Whilst  M.  Demersay  was  on  the  Upper  Parana  the  question  of  U 
riata  made  no  progress,  and  civil  war  continued  to  be  carried  onaBtm- 
satisfactonly  as  ever  on  the  borders  of  that  great  river  of  which  the  death 
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t^f  SoHs  would  appear  to  have  fatally  marked  the  discovery.  The  activity 
of  the  agents  for  an  intervention  fell  powerless  before  the  obstinacy  of 
General  Rosas,  *'  qni  savait  le  cabinet  &an9ais  peu  dispose  h.  entrer  en 
fatte  s6rieu8e  avec  lui !"  So,  after  a  residence  of  some  months  at  As- 
tsumpcion,  and  a  further  excursion  to  Villa-Rica,  wishing  to  make  his 
way  back,  M.  Demersay  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of  proceeding 
by  the  open,  easy,  and  rapid  way  of  the  Parana,  whose  navigation  was 
closed  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  take  the  same 
long,  tedious,  and  difficult  route  by  which  he  had  attained  the  central 
land.  The  fatigues,  privations,  and  dangers  of  this  journey  were,  how- 
ever, much  detracted  from  by  the  society  of  the  Brazilian  minister,  M. 
Pimenta  Bueno,  and  by  a  second  and  last  visit  made  to  M.  Bonpland  at 
San  Borga.  The  veteran  naturalist  was  at  that  time  eighty-four  years 
of  age.  He  subsequently  died  on  the  12th  of  May,  1858,  at  his  farm  of 
Santa- Ana,  near  the  Uruguay.  His  papers  and  collections  have  been 
the  cause  of  much  controversy  between  the  relatives,  the  governments  of 
the  Argentine  Confederation  and  of  Corrientes,  and  the  French  charges 
d'affaires  in  those  countries.  M.  Demersay,  who  had  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring positive  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  papers  left  behind  him 
by  the  aged  naturalist,  declares  that  they  contain  numerous  and  various 
notes  upon  the  different  countries  of  America  which  he  explored,  re- 
Marches  upon  the  geological  constitution  of  the  provinces  of  Corrientes 
and  Rio  Grande  du  Sud,  a  vast  number  of  botanical  descriptions,  obser- 
rations  on  the  preparation  of  mat^,  or  Paraguay  tea,  and  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  researches  in  the  woods  of  Paraguay,  and  of  the  missions,  and 
a  memoir  on  the  maize  of  Agua,  but  no  long  or  continuous  work  of  any 
description. 

M.  Demersay  only  reached  Rio  Grande  after  long  travel  and  much 
fistigue,  and,  arrived  there,  he  obtained  a  passage  in  a  Sardinian  vessel  to 
Monte  Video.  Here  he  found  that  Mr.  Hood,  the  British  charge 
d'affaires,  acting  in  the  name  of  his  own  country  and  that  of  M.  Def- 
findis,  the  representative  of  France,  had  failed  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  '*  great  American,"  as  General  Rosas  is  called  by  his  partisans. 
Count  Walewski  had  superseded  M.  Deffandis,  but  with  no  better  success 
l*he  distinguished  diplomatist  accordingly  ceased  to  co-operate  with  his 
British  colleague,  and  not  only  ceased  to  co-operate,  but  actually  com- 
menced a  series  of  manoeuvres  in  opposition  to  him,  maintaining  the 
blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  then  arranging  for  his  immediate  return 
to  France  in  the  same  ship  that  had  brought  him  to  La  Plata. 

A  misadventure  awaited  our  traveller  on  this  great  river :  wishing  to 
embark  on  board  the  British  packet  for  Rio  Janeiro,  he  hired  a  fishing- 
boat  for  that  purpose,  at  a  time  when  it  was  blowing  a  '^  pampero,"  as 
the  heavy  gales  from  the  pampas  are  termed.  The  frail  boat  struck  upon 
a  wreck,  and  M.  Demersay,  servant,  and  the  crew  of  three  men,  would 
have  been  infallibly  lost  had  it  not  been  for  the  gallant  crew  of  a  Sar- 
dinian vessel  who  put  off  to  their  assistance.  As  it  was,  he  had  the  mor- 
tification of  losing  all  his  collections  of  natural  history,  besides  maps  and 
manuscripts. 

As  a  summaiy  of  the  labours  of  M.  Demersay  and  his  predecessors,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  explorations  of  recent  travellers  have  brought 
within  a  more  moderate  proportion  the  altitude  of  the  chains  oF  moun- 
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teinB'and  yast  plateaux  or  tnUe-lands,  from  whence  the  nimifirovjAh 
ant0  of  the  Amazon  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Plata  on  the  othn^iian 
their  origin,  and  which  have  heen  much  ezag^gerated  by  ^eoga^iwn. 
We  have  always  taken  great  interest  in  this  question,  because  ingadi  s 
dimate  it  would  appear  that  if  ever  there  was  to  be  a  dominant  centie  of 
civilisation,  or  the  seat  of  a  united  South  American  government,  ito 
locality  would  most  probably  be  in  the  present  province  of  Mato  Qmm, 
of  which  Cuyaba  is  the  present  capital. 

With  regard  to  Paraguay,  it  is  divided  into  two  distinct  rc^;ioo%  one 
to  the  north-east,  hilly,  and  clothed  with  vast  forests  (montes);  the  other 
to  the  south-east,  level  or  gently  undulating*,   comprised  between  tfae 
rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana,  and  frequently  inundated  by  their  Andi^ 
The  uniform  level  of  these  plains  is  interrupted  here  and  there  bjitnid 
grassy  mounds,  or  hills,  called  "  lomas,"or  *^  tierras  altas,"  which  seem  u 
if  placed  there  by  Providence  to  save  animal  l\£e  in  time  of  floods.  WIhb 
these  lomas  are  continuous  they  are  called  **  lomadas."     We  have  thosii 
Paraguay  a  transition  from  the  hilly  and  rocky  «oil  of  Brazil— ^pniq^ 
according  to  geologists,  from  three  different  upraisings — and  ikmm 
level  plains,  or  llanos  of  Grand-Chaco,  which  are  themselves  prolooged 
by  the  pampas  of  the  south.     The  territoi^  of  the  missions  is  wi^ 
composed  of  '^  campos  quebrados,"  or  undulating  plains  intersected  1^ 
hilly  ranges  and  valleys,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  whichcontfikate 
largely  to  its  fertility,  and  render  it  peculiarly   adapted  ibr  hwSai^ 
cattle.     As  to  geognostic  structure,  the  soil  is  con^posed  mainly  of  &»• 
ferous  conglomerates,  sandstones,  marls,  and  clays,  with  vast  allovi^ 
depressions,  and  which  attach  themselves  to  the  so-called  tertiary  Croft* 
ranian  formation  of  M.  d'Orbigny.     The  lomas  are  formed  of  eooglo- 
merate.     M.  Demersay  derives  the  details  of  'this  porUon  of  hissulgeet 
from  the  work  of  D*Orbigny  ("  Fragment  d'un  Voyage  au  Centie  k 
TAm^rique  Meridionale."     Paris,  1845);   from   the  still  more  accfflite 
work  of  Reugger  ("Reise  nach  Paraguay");  and  from  the  work  of  the 
old  but  inexhaustible  Spanish  naturalist  Azara.      To  these  he  has  ilw 
added  some  details  obtained  from  the  MSS.  of  M.  Bonpland.     We  vsd 
not  omit  to  notice  the  saliferous  deposits  and  gypseous  formations  codudob 
to  almost  all  tertiary  basins,  and  the  former  of  which  are  as  impoiiutt 
in  such  an  inland  country  to  the  welfare  of  the  cattle  as  they  are  to  tlflt 
of  man. 

Three  magnificent  streams  —  the  Paraguay,  the  Parana,  and  the 
Uruguay — unite  to  form  the  Plata,  and  the  great  valleys  watered  by 
these  rivers  and  their  affluents  are  all  comprised  between  the  Cor0en 
of  the  Andes  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Serra  do  Mar  of  Bra&l  on  tbe 
other.  The  Rio  Paraguay  is  a  majestic  river,  with  a  gentle  ouiRO^ 
from  four  hundred  to  seven  hundred  yards  in  width,  but  at  times  mvA 
wider,  and  from  one  to  seven  fathoms  in  depth.  The  floods  commeooe 
in  February,  and  attain  their  maximum  in  June  and  July.  At  tW 
epoch  reptiles  and  jaguars  seek  refuge  on  floating  islands,  and  are  some- 
times carried  thus  into  the  midst  of  the  habitations  of  the  people.  Sef^ 
ral  large  lakes,  as  that  of  Spacarahy,  that  of  Ybera,  and  the  still  gr»to 
lake  of  the  Xarayes — to  all  of  which  strange  traditions  ■  are  attached^ 
seem  to  be  the  permanent  residues  of  these  annual  inundatioiK.  Thae 
lakes — or  rather  their  marshy  shores — are  frequented  by  innumer«U« 
capybaras.     They  do  not  abound  in  fish,  rays  with  large  spines  being 
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.tfae<Bfaief ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  alligators  as  deionbed 
as  prodi^ous.  Aquatic  birds  also  abound ;  ^but,  if  shot,  they  are  at  once 
'gbbbled  up  by  the  alligators. 

The  Parana  is  a  more  rapid  stream  than  the  Paraguay,  and.  it  contains 
a  much  larger  body  of  water.  (Paraguay  comprises  the  territory  be- 
tween the  junction  of  the  two,  and  it  is  thus  the  Mesopotamia  of  Soutih 
America.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  less  regular  in  its  course  and 
in  the  uniformity  of  its  width  and  depth.  It  is  hence  less  available  for 
navigation,  which  is  further  interrupted  by  rapids  and  cataracts.  The 
Salto  Grande,  or  Guayra,  of  the  Spaniards,  and  Setequedas,  or  Seven 
Tails,  of  the  Brazilians,  are  described  as  being  almost  as  imposing  m 
T^iagara. 

Railroads  will  be  for  a  long  time  impossible  in  Paraguay.  The  periodi- 
cal inundations,  impracticable  marshes,  and  the  paucity  of  population 
and  means^  are  so  many  obstacles  that  will  require  time  to  remove. 
"Hence  must  the  country  look  chiefly  to  the  navigability  of  its  rivers  for 
means  of  progress.  Leverger,  we  have  seen,  has  navigated  the  Paraguay 
'from  Cuyaba,  the  actual  capital  of  the  superb  gold  and  diamond  regions 
x>f  Mato  Grosso,  to  Assumpcion,  and  British,  French,  and  United  States 
steamers  have  navigated  on  the  other  side  from  the  ocean  to  the  capital 
of  Paraguay.  In  the  present  day,  tug-boats  are  being  constructed  at 
the  same  city,  with  English  engines,  to  aid  in  the  navigation  of  the  river. 
The  United  States  steamer.  Water  TFitch,  drawing  little  water,  was  en- 
.abled  to  ascend  as  far  as  Corumba  (lat.  19°  0'  8").  The  navigation  is 
not  without  its  dangers ;  besides  shoals  and  rapids,  the  great  aquatic 
serpents  of  the  country  (curiyus  of  the  Guaranis)  get  on  board  by  means 
of  the  rudder  or  any  other  available  projection,  and  if  the  crew  should 
land,  precautions  must  be  taken  against  the  black  jaguars,  which  will 
attack  a  whole  boat's  crew,  pursue  boats,  and  never  retreat  before  a  body 
of  men,  but  always  select  one  as  a  victim,  and  eat  him  even  in  the  .pre- 
sence of  the  others. 

This  leads  us  to  thoughts  of  natural  history — always  a  pleasant  theme 
•—in  little,  unknown,  unexplored  woody  and  marshy  regions,  where 
nature  luxuriates  most,  not  at  the  expense,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  art. 
A  missionary  of  olden  time,  on  first  beholding  these  majestic  virgin 
forests,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ^*  What  a  sermon  there  is  in  these 
forests  !''  That  missionary,  who,  like  our  national  poet,  found  sermons 
in  stones,  had  more  religion  in  him  than  that  hotbed  civilisation  which 
can  find  no  faith  save  in  man-built  temples. 

With  one  word  (says  M.  Demersay,  quoting  the  author  of  "  Scenes  de  la 
Nature  sous  les  Tropiques**),  he  endeavoured  to  make  their  sublime  beauty  com- 

Srehensible ;  with  one  word,  in  fact,  for  whosoever  has  any  reminiscences,  he 
epicted  those  immense  arches  formed  by  the  vignaticos,  uniting  their  robust 
branches  at  an  elevation  of  eighty  feet,  just  as  the  ogives  of  our  cathedrals  in- 
terlace in  grandiose  regularity.  With  one  single  word,  he  depicted  those  green 
limies,  or  climbers,  which  encompass  with  their  immense  folds  some  old  trunk 
of  sapoucaya  (Lecythis  ollaria),  just  as  a  huge  serpent  would  hold  itself  motion- 
less, as  the  serpent  of  the  Hebrews  attached  to  its  brazen  column.  With  one 
word,  again,  did  he  depict  those  aloes,  cupolas  of  the  temple,  which  open  at  the 
extremity  of  the  jaquetibas  their  immense  green  calices,  ready  to  receive  the 
dews  of  heaven ;  and  those  candelabras  of  cactuses,  dressed  out  with  a  great 
red  flower,  like  a  solitary  fire  often  lit  up  by  an  e5[ually  solitary  sunbeam ;  and 
then,  again,  those  garlands  of  epidendrum,  that  swing  themselves  with  the  pass- 
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ing  breeze,  and  go  forth  from  tbe  solitude  of  the  forest  to  adorn  the  real  temple, 
and,  in  combination  with  bignonias,  to  form  ephemeral  groans  of  beautj  dis* 
pcrsed  in  a  thousand  festoons.  That  word  also  spoke  of  tne  majestJCTOHX 
of  the  guariba,  whose  silence  is  interrupted  at  eve,  and  prolongs  itself  like 
the  psahnodj  of  a  choir ;  whilst  the  ferrador,  ejaculating  its  sonorous  cry  at 
intervds,  imitates  the  vibrating  sound  that  announces  the  hours  in  our  eatk^ 
drals. 

Paraguay,  in  the  character  of  its  flora  and  the  extent  of  its  fbresti; 
makes  a  kind  of  transition  between  the  great  plains  of  the  south  and  tbe 
vast  forest  region  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazons.  Thus,  to  the  nortli, 
almost  uninterrupted  forests  prolong  themselves  into  those  of  Mito 
Grosso.  Southwards  these  alternate  with  savannahs,  covered  witb  taO 
grasses,  and  dotted  with  palm-trees.  Still  further  to  the  soath,  tlie 
plains  present  no  virgin  forests  save  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
course  of  the  Parana,  and  of  the  Urug^ayy  and  of  their  affluents,  are 
marked  by  narrow  bands  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  pursuing  a  zig-xag 
direction  across  a  desert  of  grass. 

The  woods,  economically  speaking,  of  Parag'uay  possess  certain  general 
characters  which  distinguish  them  from  those  of  !Europe,  and  which  belong 
also  to  the  woods  of  Brazil  and  Guyana.  They  are  ver}*^  compact,  of  con- 
siderable specific  mivity,  and  do  not  float.  They  bum  with  (fifficolij; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  possess  a  remarkable  solidity,  and  lastareij 
long  time.  Hence  these  woods  are  invaluable  in  building,  as  also  m  tiie 
construction  of  ships.  Azara  declares  that  vessels  built  of  Paragnay  wood 
will  last  three  times  as  long  as  any  others,  and  that  without  the  help  of 
tar,  the  use  of  which  is  almost  unknown.  They  take  an  admirable  poH 
are  of  various  colours,  and  are  as  well  adapted  for  ornamental  as  for  nsefil 
purposes.  The  chief  of  these  woods  are  the  tatane,  cedro  (cedrela),  lapack^ 
algarobo,  urundey,  ybyraro,  quebrahacho,  timbo,  curupay,  espinellc,  ani 
incienso,  besides  many  others. 

With  regard  to  climate,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  four  sessoosb 
Paraguay.  There  are  only  two — summer  and  winter.  It  is  warm  wben  ^ 
wind  blows  from  the  north,  cooler  when  it  blows  from  the  south.  6eo^ 
rally  speaking,  the  climate  is  hot  and  dry,  but  it  is  also  at  times  too  dij 
or  too  wet.  June,  July,  and  August  constitute  the  coldest  months.  Tlic 
sky  is  remarkably  clear  and  beautiful.  The  length  of  the  days  and  mi^ 
is  nearly  equal  There  is  only  a  difference  in  this  respect  of  Aree  hoais 
between  winter  and  summer. 

The  fauna  of  Paraguay  passes  in  the  north  into  that  of  the  eqmnoetiil 
zone,  in  the  south  into  that  of  the  pampas  and  llanos,  and  in  the  east  into 
that  of  the  rocky  districts  of  Brazil.  M.  Demersay,  following  out  tk 
views  entertained  by  the  naturalist  Agassiz,  and  the  leading  AmeM 
ethnologists,  as  Nott  and  Gliddon,  Usher  and  Morton,  but  which  sresi 
old  as  the  times  of  Lord  Kaimes,  Monboddo,  Voltaire,  RoussesO)  sod 
Bery  St  Vincent,  endeavours  to  establish  a  connexion  between  the  lofil 
faunas  and  the  types  of  men.  Thus,  he  says,  the  autochthone,  or  sbo- 
rigiual  Guaranian  race,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  Brazil,  and  in  that  rsst 
extent  the  fauna  preserves  the  same  characters ;  but  the  details  bv  wliicii 
such  a  high  generalisation  is  arrived  at  are  by  no  means  satisfiu^toriljestt* 
blished. 

There  are  only  three  kinds  of  monkeys  in  Paraguay,  but  the  nombtf 
of  individuals  is  very  great     Morning  and  eveniDg,  or  on  the  appioaek 
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of  a  storm,  the  most  Mgbtful  bowlings  may  be  beard  in  tbe  forests. 
Margraff  declares  tbat  the  carayas,  or  guaribas,  assemble  in  a  circle 
round  a  cbief,  wbo  gives  tbe  burden  of  tbe  psalmody,  and  tbat  tbe  otbers 
join  in  cborus.  Tbe  black,  dry,  parcbment-like  flesh  of  tbe  monkey  tribe 
constitutes  tbe  favourite  food  of  tbe  Indians. 

If  we  are  to  believe  M.  Demersay,  tbe  feline  tribe  are  peculiarly 
ferocious  and  formidable  in  Paraguay.  He  declares  that  tbe  yellow  jaguar 
equals  in  size  the  tiger  of  Bengal.  It  is  said  to  know  no  fear,  and  what- 
ever may  be  tbe  number  of  men  tbat  come  in  its  way,  it  takes  one  of  tbem^ 
and  begins  to  eat  him  without  even  taking  tbe  trouble  to  kill  bim !  Tbis^ 
however,  from  Azara ;  but  tbe  Prince  de  Neuwied,  Lacordaire,  Gaetano^ 
Osculate,  and  other  naturalists,  confirm  to  a  certain  extent  this  sanguinary 
reputation  of  tbe  jaguar.  We  quite  agree  witb  M.  Demersay,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  witb  Cuvier  that  the  black  jaguar  is  merely 
an  accidental  variety  of  bis  yellow  congener.  Tbe  guazuara  puma,  or  red 
jaguar,  is  now  rare  in  Paraguay.  M.  Demersay  declares  tbat  he  confirmed^ 
by  personal  observation,  the  statement  made  by  Azara,  tbat  tbe  a^uara, 
or  native  wolf  or  wild  dog,  is  troubled  witb  helminths  in  tbe  kidneys, 
and  wbicb  has  given  rise  to  a  popular  idea  that  its  body  contains  vipers. 

Agoutis  ( Chlor(ymys\  paccas  ( Codogenys)^  cabiais  XHydrochcBrasy^ 
capivaras  of  tbe  Spaniards — and  apereas  (JCavi(i)y  are  met  witb  in  numbers 
in  tbe  woods,  and  on  tbe  borders  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  lagoons.  Tbe 
.armour-clad  dasypides  are  also  common,  as  are  also  ant-eaters,  tbrougbout 
jibe  country.  The  former  are  roasted  in  their  shells,  and  said  to  be  very 
good  to  eat*  Tbe  tapir,  tbe  largest  quadruped  in  South  America,  is  not 
common  in  Paraguay,  nor  does  it  appear  soutb  of  La  Plata.  Pecftiris, 
pDL  the  other  band,  abound.  There  are  a  few  deer,  and  the  two  species  of 
jdjdelpbis  represent  the  marsupials. 

We  noticed,  in  an  account  given,  now  some  time  back,  of  M.  de 

^jCastelnau's  great  work  on  Soutb  America,  tbe  existence  of  such  vast 

.plumbers  of  small  but  extremely  voracious  fish  in  the  affluents  of  tbe 

Amazon^  as  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  for  man  or  animal  to  venture 

.into  the  waters.    In  fact,  accidental  or  intentional  immersion  is,  in  places, 

followed  by  instantaneous  destruction  by  these  innumerable  little  river 

.sharks.     M.  Demersay  notices  tbe  existence  of  tbe  same  fish — palomatas 

^o— in  Paraguay.  He  says  they  abound  most  where  tbe  currents  are  rapid, 

their  bite  is  as  sharp  as  if  inflicted  by  a  razor,  and  their  voracity  so  great 

that  they  all  rush  at  once  upon  a  bather  wounded  by  one  of  themselves. 

.Their  teeth  are  used  by  the  Indian  women  for  scissors.     The  same 

.  carnivorous  instincts  are  likewise  attributed  to  the  devil-fish,  or  piranha, 

80  common  in  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  and  tbe  terror  of  bathers. 

Tbe  most  formidable  insect  in  Paraguay  is  the  so-called  garrapato— the 
pucaruro  of  tbe  Amazons,  and  ixodes  of  naturalists.  This  insect  commits 
such  ravages  amongst  cattle  and  horses,  as  almost  utterly  to  extirpate  the 
race.  In  1836  tbe  epidemic  was  followed  by  tbe  most  fearful  conse- 
quences, and  tbe  evil  was  increased  by  the  foolish  and  cruel  steps  adopted' 
by  Dr.  Francia  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  which  consisted  in  sending  forth 
troops  of  soldiers,  witb  orders  to  destroy  every  animal  they  could  find  that 
was  afflicted  witb  tbe  disease.  M.  Demersay  was  assured  tbat  within  a 
space  of  ten  years  tbe  garrapatos  bad  caused  the  death  of  two  hundred 
thousand  horses,  and  two  millions  of  cattle. 

Paraguay  is  peopled  by  three  races,  differing  widely  in  their  origin, 
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thtir  phytifilofpcal  characten,  thnr  aptitudes*  and  insthictr.   The  Gti» 
nian  race,  in  which  the  etlraologist  nods  more  than  one  trace  of  Mon- 
goliao  dcfcent,  autochthone  or  aboriginal,  and  mistreas  of  the  sol  at  the 
time  of  diicovery,  constitutes  the  most  important  of  these  elements;  inert 
comes  the  LaXin,  or  conquering  race,  issued  forth  from  Spain ;:  and  last iiiB 
ni^gro  mce,  imported  from  Africa.     It  is  more  eaey  to  imagine  the  infinite 
number  of  degrees  of  admixture  of  blood  that  have  sprung  fix)m  tfaoe 
thrse  varieties  of  the  human  race  living  in  contact  for  now  several  a» 
toriot,  than  to  describe  them.    Considered  in  a  general  point  of  riew,ilie 
existing  population  is  composed  of  hordes  of  independent  Indians  (indw 
hrafHfi\  subjected  Indians,  metis  of  all  deg^rees  of  the  Europeu  soj 
Indian  race,  negroes,  coloured  descendants  of  negro-European  and  negnK 
laidion  origin;  and  lastly  whites,  for  the  most  part  Creoles,  or  the  o%anf 
of  tlie  intercourse  of  the  conquering  race  with  Indians  mainly,  at  t  n^ 
mote  period.     huHviduols,  sprung  from  the  admixture  of  negro  andJn£a& 
blood,  are  called  *'  Zambos."    The  blood  of  the  intrepid  adventoren  ite 
issued  fortli  from  tlie  Iberian  peninsula  to   follow  in-  the  foototepr  d 
Sebastian  Cabot,  Ayolas,  and  Alvnr  Nunez  {Cabe^  de  Vaeayumw 
randy,  if  ever,  to  be  met  with  unoontaminated.      When  the  coapBiBf 
raoe  first  aseendiHl  the  Plata  and  its  tributaries,  they  found  the  enntrj 
onoupiod  by  tlie  numerous  and  powerful  race  of  the  Gruaranians.    TIm 
people  >vere  subjected,  mainly  owing  to  the  want  of  a  common  bosdef 
union  among  themselves,  and  the  subjection  was  strengthened  bjr  ista^- 
raarriages«  estieoially  promoted  by  Martinez  de  Irala,  as  also  bv  fApM 
inHuonoeSi     lience,  whilst  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  otiiereoeit 
Qititfi.  tl)o  cont^uoring  race  upheld  their  puritj,   thej  became  absiM 
into  th«»  aboriginal  races  in  the  interior.     Tlie  system  of  reco^iaan^  At     I 
d«vit\vudant«  of  tlu^$e  niixcil  marriages  as  Spaniards,  here  as  daerwiKn^ii 
Xh»  N«w  Work),  did  more  to  create  a  new  people  and  extend  coloneftoe 
than  c\>uKl  ba\*e  lieen  oflfeoted  in  centuries,  if  indeed  it  cenld  ever  kan^ 
hv«n  «IKNinl  at  alL  by  the  Latin  race  alone. 

S^iek  is  the  point  ot  departure  of  the  popnlation  of  Paraguay,  «UA 
pw>eineji  the  imprint  of  its  maternal  origin  deeply  engraved.  l%e  ii» 
T«Mm  nice*  Wud  ihemflpit^K,  it  is  wvil  known,  to  soeh  a 


^^WMMT  than  the  r.ecn\  whocse  woolly  hair,  big  lips^  and  other  peeoIiaiHI 
wa^  W  fmc«\l  to  the  r.:th  c^Hiera:ion :  bat  tlie  Indian  t%'pe,  s  ast  l^ 
\wW«^.  ^  ill  b^w*,'^  «>c^i»fatec  ia  the  third.     So  dbo  it  is  viA  ii 


tMKRMH  f\|w;  if  ttv.aftt^voec  l^  subfirqaent  Eaniywan  rilisBBeesL  ttvil  v- 
aawi#  a  %Wv.vjtt:T  aKv^r^  cdarK^xcr  by  the  iha^  «r  fbank  guaiia* 
la  ^MSpttx  tW  l»^)aB  K-eorest  pKd:«dsaxesL  and  tfe  -f^*^  of  the  «»■ 
v^^>«KV\l  Va$  i:ryviMvx  its  jsr^^rcac^  aizri  its  bahhs  cq  ifce  eeaqasnK  ^ 

VW^i^  ^  :Si4e  ?ihis6wci«.  air  wmnaEsttiT 
W  \v«ias«»ji^  ^x  :V:arusT 
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xnaDuscripts  as  Caraibs,  Carlos^  or  Carious.  There  were  many  tribes  of 
this  race  both  ia  Paraguay  and  in  Brazil,  and  the  independent  GuaraniA 
have  still  their  national  tribe  names  of  Caayguas  or  Cayuas,  CarimaSy 
Tarumas,  and  Guayaquiles  in  Paraguay.  The  independent  Bugres  of 
Brazil,  and  the  Parecb  and  Guatos  of  Mato  Grosso,  are  also  said  to  be  of 
the  GuaraniiEui  race,  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  various  races  of  the 
South  American  continent.  The  Guarani — a  dialect  of  the  Tupi,  or 
lingoa  geral-^^^dA  spoken  over  all  Brazil,  and  even  on  the  Amazons. 
De  Humboldt  traced  it  in  olden  time  to  the  Orenooko.  D'Orbigny  has 
traced  the  Caribs  of  the  Caribbean  Islands-  to  the  same  source.  The 
Chiriguanos  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  are  historically  known  to  be  Guar- 
xanians ;  the  Guarayos  (guara,  tribe,  and  yu,  yellow)  of  the  BoliviAn 
forostsi;;  and  the  Sirionos  of  Moxos  are  also  all  *'  Guaranians>"  or  '^  wap* 
riors,"  according  to  the  generally  accepted  etymology  of  the  word. 

The  few  remaining  independent  Guaranis  live  in.  the  impenetrable 
forests  in  the  north-east  of  Paraguay.  They  are  generally  designated  as. 
Mioatesses,  or  woodmen,,  but  they  have  also  especial  names  of  tribes. 
They  come  out  of  their  forests  sometimes  to  barter  with  the  Paragaayani^ 
hut  rarely.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  are  tlieir  numbers.  The 
tiHW>^  explorers  most  ^miliar  with  Paraguay^  Azara  and  Reugger^  have 
not  attempted  even  to  estimate  it,  and  M.  Demersay  has  wisely  followed- 
theb  example  of  discretion.  Besides  the  igdependent  Guaranians,  there 
MOfit.  other  races  of  Indians  remarkable  for  their  noble  stature  and  pror 
portions,  more  particularly  the  Payaguas  on  the  Rio  Paraguay,  the  lone* 
time  dreaded  enemies  of  the  Spaniards.  M.  Demersay  agrees  wiui 
D'Orbigny.  in  classifying  this  fine  race  of  men  a&  Pampean,  or  of  the- 
plains..  They  are  mainly  remarkable  for  their  height,  whioh  exceeds 
that  of  almost  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  even  that  of  the 
Fatagonians..  The  mean  height  of  the  men  is  in  French  measure  1  metre 
7<8  centimetres  1  millimetre,  whereas  the  average  height  of  recruits,  in 
France  is,  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  1  metre  682  millimetres.  Even  the. 
mean  of  the  women  of  the  Pampas  is  1  metre  58  centimetres,  almost 
equal  to  the  average  French  soldiery.  The  Payaguas,  who  live,  chiefly 
ia  oanoesi  have  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  chest  largely  developed,  hut. 
they  are  never  fat.  Their  colour  is  olive-brown,  without  the  yellowish 
Iilbngolian  hue  of  the  Guaranis.  Their  fine  heads  are  covered  withi 
sdbundant  long  cuily  hair. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  many  of  these  tribes  of  independent  Ibdiaos. 
awr  gradually  parting  with  their  more  savage  habits^  a»  more  especially 
the  practice  of  wearing  the  barbole,  a  piece  of  wood  or  tembeia  <»  gum, 
inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  lower  lip.  Such  practices  are  now  scarcely  to 
be  met  with,  except  among  the  Botooondos  of  Brazil  and  the  Lenguas  of 
ihe  Grand-Chaco.  It  is  now  little  more  than  three  centuries  ago  (Juuq 
9,  1536)  that  the  Pope  Paul  III.  promulgated,  at.  the  solicitation  of 
the  Jesuit  missionariies,  a  bull  of  great  celebrity,  determining  that  the 
aborigines  were  not  of  the  race  of  uran-utans  or  gorilli,  but  really 
human  beings.  It  is  lucky  that  the  pope  of  that  day  was  so  far  enr* 
lightened,  for  if  not,  instead  of  discussing  in  the  present  day  whether  the 
Paraguayans  are  descendants  on.  the  maternal,  side  of  Mongols  or  Poly« 
nesians,  we  should  be  still  inquiring  whether  on  not  they  are  the  haughty 
and  exclusive  offipring  of  satyxa.  off  the:  woods. 
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To  g^ve  the  poetry  of  one  nation  to  the  literature  of  another  by  means 
of  a  metrical  Tersion  is,  at  hest,  hut  a  futile  attempt  at  prodacing  an 
impression  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey.  In  every  lang^uage  poetry 
depends  as  much  upon  *<  words  that  bum''  as  upon  ^^  thoughts  that 
breathe."  We  would  not  be  too  fanciful  in  our  illustrations,  but  the  pro- 
cess of  translation  seems  like  handling, 

With  defacing  fingers, 

the  bloom  of  a  grape,  or  the  feathery  gold  upon  the  wing  of  a  batterflj. 
Our  early  letter-writer  Ilowel  uses  the  more  homely  simile  of  "  the 
wrong  side  of  a  Turkey  carpet — full  of  thrums  and  knots,  and  nothing  so 
even  as  the  right  side ;"  and  Dryden,  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  tells  as  io 
the  effect  that  an  author  would  not  be  pursued  so  closely  by  a  translator 
as  that  he  should  hurt  him  by  his  too  nexu*  approach.      This  is  espedaDj 
applicable  to  poetry.     For,  after  all,  what  is  poetry  ?     In  imaginatioo, 
and  feeling,  or  in  the  vivid  description  of  external  objects,  in  what  respect 
does  it  differ  from  impassioned  oratory,  or  elevated  prose — from  passages 
of  Burke,  or  Canning,  or  Macaulay?     Cobbett  defined  it  as  sonM»ii 
written  in  lines;  and  he  was  not  very  far  from  the  mark.     Its  highest 
attributes  are  not  peculiar  to  itself.     Its  distinctive  quality  is  merely ao 
artificial  arrangement  of  words,  and  their  happy  choice  both  as  parts  of 
such  arrangement,  and  as  new  and  striking  in  themselves ;  and  theeftct 
of  these  cannot  be  transferred.     The  attempt  must,  in  most  cases,  be  in- 
jurious to  character  and  expression.     It  deprives  the  poet  of  the  graces  of 
his  own  versification;  and  his  thoughts  are  cramped  and  distorted bysab- 
jecting  them  to  the  rhyme  or  rhythm  of  another. 

There  may  be  exceptions,  but,  generally  speaking,  a  more  exact  notion 
of  the  originals  is  conveyed  by  such  prose  translations  as  Mr.  Haywarfa 
Fausty  or  the  Ariosto  printed  many  years  since  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Lao- 
caster,  than  by  most  of  our  metrical  versions.  The  most  popular  we 
possess  are  the  freest.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  name  such  instances  as 
Pope's  Homer,  Dr.  Johnson's  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal^  or  the  Anaereon 
of  Moore ;  or,  as  a  later  example,  the  volume  of  translated  Odes  of 
Horace,  by  Mr.  Martin :  an  attempt  so  favourably  received  as  to  give 
the  promise  at  least  of  a  similar,  if  not  of  as  extensive  a  popularity.  Of 
these  also  the  freest  are  the  most  praised.  We  may  take,  as  a  proof,  the 
Ode  io  Lydia,  which,  though  it  has  often  been  quoted,  we  will  ag^ 
transcribe : 

Swains  in  numbers 

Break  your  slumbers, 
Saucy  Lydia,  now  but  seldom, 

Ay,  though  at  your  casement  nightly. 

Tapping  loudly,  tapping  lightly. 
By  the  dozen  once  ye  neld  them. 

Ever  turning. 

Night  and  morning. 
Swung  your  door  upon  its  hinges ; 

Now  from  dawn  till  evening's  closing; 

Lone  and  desolate  reposing. 
Not  a  soul  its  rest  infringes. 
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Serenaders, 

Sweet  invaders, 
Scanter  grow,  and  daily  scanter. 

Singing  "Lydia,  art  thon  sleeping? 

Lonely  watch  thy  love  is  keeping ! 
Wake,  oh  wake,  thou  dear  enchanter !" 

Lorn  and  faded. 

You,  as  they  did. 
Woo,  and  in  your  turn  are  slighted ; 

Worn  and  torn  by  passion's  fret. 

You  the  pitiless  coauette. 
Waste  by  fires  yourself  have  lighted. 

Late  relenting, 

Left  lamenting — 
Withered  leaves  strew  wintry  brooks  ! 

Ivy  garlands  greenly  darkling. 

Myrtles  brown  with  dewdrops  sparkling. 
Best  beseem  youth's  glowing  looks ! 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  stanza,  which,  as  Lord  Byron  said  of 
CampbelVSf  is  twisted  to  a  phrase  of  some  obscurity ^  such  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  what  Horace  might  have  written  had  he  lived  in  clubs  and 
chambers  during  the  gentle  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  but  it  is  not  as  he 
wrote  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  has  his  grace  without  his 
grossness :  its  raillery  is  not  so  savage.  There  is  nothing  here  like  the 
matres  equorum  and  jecur  ulcerosum  of  the  original ;  the  satire  is  re- 
fined without  being  weakened :  and  it  would  have  been  less  beautiful  had 
it  been  less  free. 

We  know  that  we  are  treading  upon  beaten  ground,  but  we  have  an 
object  in  re-entering  it. 

Amongst  the  remains  of  Lord  Macaulay  which  have  just  been  pub- 
lished,* is  the  translation  of  an  ode  by  Mltcaia  on  the  *'  Deliverance  of 
Vienna."  It  was  originally  given — we  cannot  exactly  say  to  the  world, 
though  to  something  more  than  the  world  of  Siemens  midwife — ^for  it 
was  given,  a  full  generation  since,  to  the  world  of  an  extensive  provincial 
neighbourhood  in  a  small  volume  of  Original  Contributions  printed  at 
Liverpool;  and,  till  now,  it  has  scarcely  been  known  beyond  the  circle  in 
which  it  first  appeared. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  is  almost  the  only  translated  piece  by  our 
great  historian  that  we  possess ;  and,  in  its  execution,  it  is  an  additional 
proof  that  a  free  sketch  forms  the  most  agreeable  likeness,  if  not  the 
most  exact.  We  have  yet  to  discover  the  art  of  applying  photography  to 
thought. 

Of  its  subject — in  these  days  of  competitive  examination,  when  every- 
body is  expected  to  have  everything  at  his  finger-ends — it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  a  word.  There  is  nothing  so  monotonous  as  history. 
Some  master-mind  appears,  from  time  to  time,  to  throw  the  world  into 
confusion,  and  the  incidents  of  each  career  are  much  alike,  except  in  name 
and  locality.  In  the  instance  before  us  the  perturbing  spirit  was  the 
Grand  Monarque^  who  was  magnificently  devoting  himself 

*  The  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Two  Vols.  Longman  and 
Co.    1860. 
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to  stir  up 
Ck)nimlsions  and  heats  in  the  bonrda  of  Barope  y 

and  eTory  crowned  head  was  trembliDg,  for  the  saielj  of  its  dominions. 
Austria,  as  usual,  had  its  own  peculiar  diffioolties  aciaing  out  of  the  mla- 
ffoyemment  of  its  dependenoiesk  The  Hung^ariana  thought  themselyefl 
ul-used,  and  had  joined  the  '*  malignant  and  the  turbaned  Turk ''  in  be- 
sie^g  Vienna.  The  emperor  had  q^iitted  his  capital,  which  had  to 
make  the  best  defence  it  oould  with  the  troops,  he  1^^. behind  him ;  and 
though  they  were  sufficiently  nnmerous»  YienDa:  would  probably  liaye 
£Edlen  before  the  fury  of  the  inTading  infidels  if  ito  had  not  been  for  the 
timely  appearance  of  the  Foles  under  Sobieski. 

It  was  this  memorable  event  that  inspired  tha^pirited  verses  of  Filicait, 
to  which  Macaulay  has  done  ample  justice  in  one  o£his  finest  lyrics. 

Opening  as  a  Hymn  of  praise  to  the  *'  Great  God-^  to  whom  re?eoge 
belongs,"  He  is  described,  in  His  resistless  mig^t^.  as  aeattering  the  pagan 
host: 

He  smote  the  haughty  race 
Of  unbelieving.  Thrace, 
And  turned  their  rage  to  fear,  their  pride  to  shanm. 
He  looked  in  wrath  from  high. 

Upon  their  vast  array ; 
And,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Tambour,  and  trump,  and  battie-ory. 
And  steeds  and  turbaned  infancy,. 
Passed  like  a  dream  away. 

The  more  remote  effects  of  their  defeat  are  descrihed^  as  follows ;  to  die 
words  in  italics  we  shall  afterwards  refer : 

What  terror  seized  thejiends  obscene  of  Nile  / 

HotD  mldly,.in  his  place  of  doom  benecUk^ 

Arabia's  lying  prophet  gnashed  his  teeth,, 
Jhd  cursed  his  blighted  hopes  and  wasted  guile  f 
When,  at  the  bidmn^  of  Thy  sovore^  nught,^ 

Plew  on  their  destmed  path 

Thy  messengers  of  wrath, 
Biding  on  storms  and  wrapped  in.  deepeaii  night, 

13ie  Phthian  mountains*  saw. 

And  quaked  with  mystic  awe : 
The  proud  Sultana  of  the  Straights  bowed  down. 
Her  Jewelled  neck  and  her  embattled  crown. 

The  miscreants  as  they  raised  tlieir.  eyes. 

Glaring  defiance  on  Thy  skies. 

Saw  adverse  winds  and  clouds  display 

The  terrors  of  their  black  array ; — 

Saw  each  portentous  star. 
Whosfi  fiery  aspect  turned  of  yore  to  flight 
The  iron  chariots  ^the  Canaanite 

Oird  its  bright  harness  for  a  deadlier  war, 

Hwn^i  aftoc  »Eolaiming|. 

B^  all  the  glory  to  Thy  name  divine-!' 

The  sworda. were  ouTfrj  the  arm^  O  Lord;  wfis  ISdne^' 


^  «  ShiUim  momdaim*'  may  sewn  rather  too.soholMtiea^reBdeiiHKHiilf'^iMt^^ 
OtsOf  which  would  themselves  have  equally  filled  the  verse. 
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ha  oontinues : 

THierefore  to  Thee;  beneath  whose  footstool  wait« 
The  poweors  which lerring^man.oalb  Ghanoe.  aaid-Sato; 

To  Thee  who  hast  laid  bw 

The  pride  of  Europe's  foe,  , 

And  taught  Byzantium's  sullen  lords  to  fear,. 

I  pour  my  spirit  out 

In  a  trium pliant'  shout, 
Alnd  call  all  ages- and  all  lands  to  hear. 

Thou  who  evermore  endurest, 

Loftiest^  mightiest,  wisest,  purest, 

Thou  whose  will  destroysor  saveSj 

Dread  of  tyrants,  hope  of  slaves. 

The  wreath  of  glory  is  from  Thee 

And  the  red  sword  of  victory. 

And  the  poem  closes  with  a  burst  of  grateful  exultation : 

Close  on  their  rear  the  loud  uproar 
Of  fierce  pursuit  from.Ister'sr  shore 

Comes  pealing  on  the  wind ; 
The  Rab's  wild  waters  are  before. 

The  Christian  sword  behind. 
Sons  of  perdition,  speed  your  flight. 

No  earthly  spear  is  in  the  rest ;. 
No  earthly  champion  leads  to  fight 
The  warriors  of  the  West. 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  asserts  his  old  renown,. 
Scatters,  and  smites,  and  slays,  and  tramples  down. 
Fast,  fast,  beyond  what  mortal  tongue  can  say. 
Or  mortal  fancy  dream, 
He  rushes  on  His  prey: — 
Till,  with  the  terrors  of  the  wondrous  theme 
Bewildered  and  appalled,  I  cease  to  sing,. 
And  close  my  dazzled  eye,  and  rest  my  weaded  wing. 

Now  there  can  be  little  doubt  that*  the  hundred^  and  seventy-eight  lines 
from  which  these  extracts  are  taken,  fomi  a  very  fine  poem  in  themselves; 
hut.  a  question  will  arise  as  to  how  far  we  are  to  attnbute  their  beauties 
to  Filicaia.  We  will  not  weary  the  reader  with>  an.  examination,  of.  tba 
whole  :  the  original  is  easily  accessible  ;  and  we  will  confine  ou]Heltr«fl,tflb 
the  second  of  these  extracts.     The  following  is  the  Italian.:^ 

Qual  corse  aid  per  Vossa 

All  Jrabo  Pro/eta,  e  al  sozzo  Annbii 

Qua?tdo  Vampia  tua  possa 

Tutiefe  scender  le  suefurie  ulirici 

Suite  penne  de  i  venti,  e  sulle  nubi ! 

L'orgogliose  cervici 

Ckino  Bizzanzio,  e  iremo  Felio,  ed'  Oissa ; 

E  le  squadre  rubelle, 

Al  del  rivolla  la  superba/ronU, 

Videro  starai  a  fronte 

Coll!  aroo  teso  i  nembi^a  le  procelle,t 

JS  guerreggiar  le  Stelle 

Di  queir  acciar  vestite,  onde  s'armaro 

Qnel  (^,  che  eontro  a  i  Cananei  pngnaro, 

-■  ■    ..,  ■ —  - 

•  Ed.  FirenMe,  1707. 
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And  of  these  the  only  translated  words  are  those  printed  in  italics ;  Me, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  words  so  printed  in  our  extract  from  Lord  Macaa- 
kj,  which  gi?e  most  of  its  force  and  beauty  to  the  stanza,  are  entirdy 
his.  It  is  quite  dear,  therefore,  that,  by  him,  the  dictum  of  Sosconmm^ 
that  '''tis  much  safer  to  leave  out  than  add^^  was  entirely  disregarded; 
for  he  freely  did  both.  It  was  one  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  Whether 
as  translator  or  critic,  he  seized  upon  the  subject  before  him  as  its  master. 
From  what  he  calls  '^  big  bad"  volumes,  he  gave  us  those  biog^phies  of 
CUve  and  Warren  Hastings  which  it  is  almost  needless  to  name,  aod 
would  be  mere  repetition  to  praise.  The  translation  of  FiUcaxa  is  m 
the  same  spirit :  he  is  *'  no  longer  his  interpretery**  but  lus  better  self; 
giving  to  the  lofty  feelings  of  the  Italian  a  Tig^our  and  beauty  of  his 
own. 

In  a  short  translation  from  the  French  of  Arnault  there  is  the  same 
freedom.     The  lines 

De  ta  ti^  d^tach^, 
Pauvre  renille  de9s6cfa6e. 
Oil  vas-tu.? 

Je  vais  oh  le  vent  me  m^ne, 
V     Sans  me  plaindre  ou  m'eSrajer, 
Je  vais  ou  va  toute  chose. 
Oil  va  la  feuille  de  rose, 
Et  la  feuille  de  laurier — 

Macaulay  renders  thus : 

Thou  poor  leaf,  so  sere  and  frail. 
Sport  of  every  wanton  gale. 
Whence  and  whither  dost  Uiou  fly. 
Through  this  bleak  autumnal  sky  ? 

Wheresoe'er  the  wind  is  blowing. 
Nothing  caring,  nothing  knowing : 
Thither  go  I,  whither  goes 
Glory's  laurel.  Beauty's  rose. 

I 

Amongst  the  other  pieces  in  verse  which  are  now  collected,  there  is  s 
noble  ballad  on  the  Battle  of  Naseby ;  and  a  very  graceful  love-son^ 
though  the  latter  is  somewhat  injured  in  its  effect  by  the  equivocal  use  of 
the  term  *^  Madonna." 

It  is  not  our  intention,  at  present,  to  notice  the  remaining  contents  of 
these  volumes.  They  are  carefully  and  judiciously  edited  ;  and  comprise) 
in  addition  to  the  biographies  reprinted  from  the  Encyelop^sdia  Britain 
mca^  some  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review^  which  were  omitte^ 
for  reasons  stated  in  the  preface,  in  the  former  collection  of  his  Essays; 
and  also  his  earlier  contributions  to  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine.  One 
or  two  of  them  are  certainly  unworthy  of  his  name.  Of  the  "  DialogW 
between  Milton  and  Cowley,"  we  are  told  that  «  he  spoke,  many  years 
after  its  publication,  as  that  one  of  his  works  which  he  remembered  wiA 
most  satisfaction,"  and  it  justifies  his  own  estimate  ;  hut  such  nieces  as 
the  "Account  of  the  Great  Lawsuit"— though  it  sometimes  slightly 
remmds  us  of  Swift,— and  more  especUlly  the  «  Prophetic  Account  of  » 
Grand  National  Epic  Poem,"  might  have  been  omitted  with  advantage 
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There  are  few  of  the  republished  biographies  of  greater  value  than  his 
masterly  estimate  of  the  character  of  Pitt,  to  whose  high  qualities  he 
seems  always  to  have  done  justice  with  an  enthusiasm  scarcely  recon- 
cilable with  his  feelings  as  a  Whig.  In  one  of  his  earliest  attempts  in 
verse,  he  calls  upon  "  Britain"  to 

Remember  the  man  who,  in  sorrow  and  danger. 
Preserved  her  to  conqtier;  and  saved  her  to  save  ; 

and,  nearly  half  a  century  later,  his  feelings  were  unchanged. 

Taken  altogether — both  for  their  own  value,  and  as  illustrating  his 
mental  development — these  volumes  are  an  acceptable  addition  to  his 
works ;  and  we  may  regard  them  as  *^  stones  cast  upon  the  cairn  of  a 
great  and  lamented  chief." 


LUCILE* 

Were  it  not  impertinent  to  speculate  on  this  author's  motive  in  as- 
suming a  pseudonym — for  such  an  assumption  on  his  part,  we  assume  on 
ours — we  should  conjecture  it  to  be,  an  honourable  desire  of  doing  no 
discredit  to  a  family  name  so  distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters.  Let 
me  be  recognised  as  a  not  unworthy  representative  of  that  name,  we  can 
suppose  hini  to  have  said  to  himself,  before  I  write  it  in  full  on  any  title- 
page  of  mine.  Let  me  approve  myself  strong  enough  and  skilled  enough 
to  bend  my  father's  bow,  before  I  go  abroad  under  his  patronymic- 
Some  such  motive  we  may  conjecture  to  have  been  the  meaning  of 
**  Owen  Meredith"  on  the  title-page  of  "  Clytemnestra."  But  then  we 
are  at  fault.  For  that  volume  contained  poems,  '^  The  Earl's  Return" 
for  instance,  that  rendered  any  further  masquing  superfluous.  The  next 
volume,  "  The  Wanderer,"  more  than  redeemed  the  pledge  given  by  the 
first.  And  now  comes  a  third,  richer  in  a  variety  of  ways,  than  either  of 
its  forerunners— -though  not  without  the  faults  incidental  to,  if  not  cha- 
racteristic of,  so  afiBuent  a  poetic  nature — and  still  the  author  writes 
himself  Owen  Meredith,  and  thereby,  at  this  stage  of  an  advanced  pro- 
gress, when  widely  and  unequivocally  recognised  as  a  true  minstrel,  seems 
to  prove  our  conjecture  futile  and  beside  the  mark.  But  what  business 
have  we  with  any  man's  exquisite  reasons?  We  are  committing,  in 
effect,  the  very  sin  we  hinted  at  on  hypothesis — that  of  impertinence, 
though  (let  us  hope)  in  the  grammatical  only,  not  the  conventional  sense 
of  that  term. 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  '*  Luciie"  we  fancied  a  second  copy  of  ''  Aurora 
Leigh"  had  arrived  by  mistake — the  outward  semblance,  the  **  getting- 

♦  By  Owen  Meredith,  Author  of  **  The  Wanderer,**  "  Clytemnestra,**  &c 
London:  Chapman  and  Hall.    1860. 
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a»^'*«ii«8iK)*T«xy'like.  Nor  Aid  the  firgt  glance  into  ihe  interior  effitee 
e  Tosemblance.  Like  Mw.  Browning's  tatter-day  epic,  "liudle"  isa 
niDAem  metrical  romance,  or  rather  a  yersified  novel,  and  dealB':&eeIf  and 
iMreibfy'with^the  current  issues  of  social  and  individual  Hfe.  It  is  even 
more  easy-going  and  jaunty  in  its  colloquial  slap -dash  'than  -the  other. 
This  effect  is  rendered  the  more  ^palpable  by  the  metre  which  is  selected, 
not  too  happily,  we  think,  for  so  long  a  work.  Twelve  < cantos  of  canter, 
without  once  subsiding  into  a  trot,  much  less  into  a  walking*  pace,  are  and 
must  be  trying  to  the  reader,  whatever  they  may  hare  been  to  the  writer. 
Oanler  is  surely  a  fair  description  of  the  movement  of  such  lines  as — 

Now  in  May  Pair,  of  course— in  the  fair  month  of  May* — 

"When  all  things  in  abundance  make  Xiondon  so  gay ; 

When  street-strawberries  are  sold,  piled  in  pottles  lie  sheaves. 

And  young  ladies  are  sold  for  the  strawberry-leaves  y\ 

When  cards,  invitations,  and  three-comer'd  notes 

Fly  about  like  white  butterflies — ^gay  little  motes 

In  the  sunbeam  of  Fashion;  and  even  Blue  Books 

Take  a  heavy-wing'd  flight,  and  grow  busy  as  rooks,  &c. 

In  his  Dedication  "  To  My  Father,"  the  writer  speaks  of  himself  as 
abandoning  in  this  poem  those  forms  of  verse  with  which  he  had  most 
£Euniliarised  his  thoughts,  and  as  endeavouring  to  follow  a  path  on  which 
he  could  discover  no  footprints  before  him,  either  to  guide  or  to  warn. 
The  enterprising  novelty  of  the  essay  may  have  been  one  of  its  mam 
Attractions  to  tlvs  adventurer;  but  we  are  bound  to  eodfess  that,  admi- 
n^ly  as  this  type  of  versification  embodies  certain  of  'his  mo^ds,  and 
faarmoniously  as  it  expresses  some  of  his  conceptions  and  ^reflections,  it  is 
fish  at  times  to  be  exceptionable  and  not  i'  the  "vein— »out  -  of  time,  as  a 
musician  would  say  \ — out  of  place;  occasionally,  too,  out  oF  breath.  At 
the  same  time  we  cannot  but  own  the  surprising  mastery  the  poet  dis- 
playB  over  the  plastic  potentialities  of  this  metre— ^  the  fluent,  flexible  uses 
to  which  he  turns  it,  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  -serere— whether 
in  gorgeous  description  of  sunset  among  the  mountains,  or  trivial  record 
of  boudoir  badinage — whether  in  some  impassioned  outburst  of  irrepres- 
sible anguish,  or  some  sarcastic  photograph  of  matter-o^&et  manhood, 
finch  essential  variety  under  the  constraints  of  a  form  so  appazenily 
monotonous,  it  is  a  rare  triumph  to  have  achieved. 

Unto  the  story  of  Lucile  we  do  not  propose  to  enter.    *^uffiee  it  here  to 


*  By  the  way,  our  author  has  a  fondness  for  this  sort  of  play  upon  words, 
Whidi  constitutes,  we  may  say,  one  of  his  minor  mannerisms.  Thus  MatUda  is 
tecribed  (p.  22) 

^  As  airy  and  hlUhe  BBtiHUhe  bird  in  air.** 
Sa  again  this  couplet,  at  p.  32,  of  one  who 

''Besignlng  the^ver  he  l&ck'd  poioer  to  support, 
Turns  his  back  upon  courts,  with  a  sneer  at  the  court.*' 

Or  again,  p.  166,  of  the  bliss 

''Which  his  science  dimne  seem*d  diumelif  to  miss.^' 
Or,  p.  -21 1,  of  one  blest 

"With  &  pretty  young  wife,  and  &  pretty  full  purs©," 
t  Another  instance  of  the  jeux->de-mots  just  indicated. 
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intimate  the  conclusion,  which  bears  witness  to  the  nature  of  her  nussioD^ 
the  mission  of  genius  on  eaith — ^viz., 

To  uplift, 
Purify,  and  confirin  t>y  its  own  gracious  gift. 
The  world,  in  despite  of  the  world's  dull  endeavours 
'To  degrade,  and  drag  down,  and  oppose  it  for  ever. 
The  mission  of  genius :  to  watch,  and  to  wait. 
To  renew,  to  redeem,  and  to  regenerate. 
The  mission  of  woman  on  earth!  to  give  birth 
To  the  mercy  of  Heaven  descending  on  earth. 
The  mission  of  woman :  permitted  to  bruise 
The  head  of  the  serpent,  and  sweetly  infuse. 
Through  the  sorrow  and  sin  of  earth's  registered  curse, 
The  blessinff  which  mitigates  all :  bom  to  nurse. 
And  to  soothe,  and  to  solace,  to  help  and  to  heal 
The  sick  world  that  leans  on  her.    This  was  Lucile.    (p.-B69,) 

Her  portrait  is  painted,  under  several  aspects,  in  colours  of  the  richesty-— 
see  pp.  13,  45,  69,  81,  &c.  That  of  the  English  beauty,  Jdiss  Darcy, 
18  equally  artistic  and  graceful  in  its  way.  Lord  Al&ed  and  the  Due  de 
Luvois  are,  each  of  them,  elaborate  studies  of  character,  and  portvayed 
with  not  less  delicacy  of  detail  than  breadth  of  outline.  Sir  Riiuey 
Mac  Nabis^aJbit  of  ugly  real  life,  a  hardly  caricatured  contemporary  x>f 
Sir  John  Dean  Paul  and  the  '^religious  world"  that  banks  withhim.  We 
have  incidental  sketches,  too,  ^such  as  these  of 

■  ■  a  lady  aggressively  fat. 
Who,  fierce  as  a  female  Leviathan,  sat 
By  another  that  looked  like  a  needle,  all  steel 
And  tenuity — "Luvois  will  marry  Lucile?" 
The  needle  seem'd  ierk'd  by  a  virulent  twitch. 
As  though  it  were  tent  upon  driving  a  stitch 
Thro'  somebody's  character, — 

and  so  on.  That  the  author  can  be  trendhant  in  satire,  bitter  in  invec- 
tive, vehement  in  denunciation,  his  readers  know  of  old ;  nor  will  he  let 
them  forget  it  in  his  present  volume.  Irony,  as  ever,  is  one  of  his  plea- 
sant playthings,  which  he  hardly  knows  how  to  let  go,  when  once  (as  so 
firequently)  the  humour  is  on  him.  But  he  can  be  solenmly  in  earnest  as 
weU,  and  sometimes  verges  on  the  mystical,  and  even  loses  nis  way  in  the 
dim  religious  obscure.  In  exuberant  opulence  of  the  descriptive  &culty 
-—with  its  word-painting  prowess  so  vigorously  developed— his  verses 
are  as  markworthy  as  ever ;  from  their  scattered  side-scene  glimpses 
might  be  composed  a  panorama  of  the  picturesque.  Still,  we  are  per- 
suaded his  best  poem  remains  to  be  written  ;  and  it  will  be  none  the  worse 
for  not  being  written  too  soon.  His  facility  is  manifestly  sometlmig 
prodigious ;  nor  is  it  of  the  sort  of  facility  called  fatal ;  but  it  will  senee 
its  master  all  the  more  effectively  if,  as  Prospero  did  to.Ariel,  he  hold'it 
£n  sovran  sway,  and  bind  it  to  do  his  higher  behests. 
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To  expound  the  '^  state  of  lanacy,"  would  appear,  at  the  first  blush,  a 
task  of  no  small  magnitude.     But  when  we  come  to  understand  that  by 
such  an  exposition  it  is  not  meant  to  unfold  the  new  phases  of  mental 
aherration  induced  by  the  evolution  of  time  and  conditions  of  humanity, 
or  by  the  incidents  of  the  day,  as  exemplified  in  High  Church  ecstatics 
and  Low  Church  obstinacy,  in  budget  and  treaty  Yag^ries,  in  Turco- 
Russian    antipathies,   Hungarian    aspirations,    Austrian    malversations, 
Schleswig-Holstein  perplexities,  Italian  frenzies  and  Napoleonic  enigmas, 
hut  simply  to  treat  of  the  existing  state  of  the  provisions  for  the  insane, 
and  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature  for  the  protection  of  those  so 
sorely  a£9icted,  we  feel  that  the  field  of  inquiry  becomes  more  limited, 
and  the  chances  of  arriving  at  a  few  sane  conclusions  is  very  much  in- 
creased. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving^  at  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  number  of  insane  in  this  our  country  alone,  and  which 
combine  to  render  official  returns  imperfect.  The  number  of  unreported 
*^  private"  lunatics,  criminal  lunatics  in  prison,  and  the  fact  that  panper 
lunatics  are  not  all  enumerated  in  official  returns,  all  contribute  to  these 
difficulties,  but  taking  all  these  into  estimation.  Dr.  Arlidge  says  the 
figures  stood  thus  on  the  1st  of  January,  1858 : 

Pauper.  Private.  Total 

In  asylums  and  licensed  houses      .    17,572  4738  32,310 

In  workhouses 6,947            6,947 

With  friends,  or  elsewhere     .    .  .      8,000  2000  10,000 

In  prisons,  vagrants,  &c.       .     .     .         300             300 


32,819  6738  39,557 

Dr.  Arlidge  estimates  the  annual  gross  increase  of  lunatics  at  1600  per 
annum;  hence,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1859,  there  would  he  41,167,  and 
on  the  1st  of  January  of  the  present  year  some  42,757,  or  nigh  42,000 
— in  round  numbers,  for  many  must  die  off — persons  of  unsound  mind,  or 
•  to  employ  the  legal  phraseology,  lunatics  and  idiots.  ^<  It  perhaps  should 
he  explained,"  Dr.  Arlidge  adds,  ''  and  more  particularly  with  reference 
to  those  detained  in  workhouses,  or  supported  by  their  parishes  at  thor 
own  houses,  that,  besides  idiots,  or  those  congenitally  deficnent,  a  yery 
large  proportion  of  them  is  composed  of  weak  and  imbecile  fblk,  who 
would,  in  olden  times,  have  been  considered  and  called  **  fools,"  and  not 
lunatics,  and  been  let  mix  with  their  fellow-men,  serve  as  their  sport  or 
their  dupes,  and  exhibit  their  hatred  and  revenge  hy  malicious  mischirf 
and  fiendish  cruelty.  But,  thanks  to  modem  civilisation  and  benevolence, 
these  poor  creatures  are  rightly  looked  upon  as  proper  objects  for  the 
supervision,  tending,  and  kindness  of  those  whom  Providence  has  favonred 
with  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence.  This  act  of  philanthropy,  efiected 
at  a  great  cost,  elevates  at  the  same  time  very  materially  the  ratio  of 
insane  persons  to  the  population,  and  thereby  gives  cause  of  alarm  at  the 
prevalence  of  mental  disorder,  and  makes  our  sanitary  statistics  contrast 
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unfavourably  with  those  of  foreign  lands,  where  the  same  class  of  the 
sick  poor  has  not  been  so  diligently  sought  out  and  brought  together, 
with  a  view  to  their  moral  and  material  well-being." 

If  the  materials  for  the  determination  of  the  number  of  insane  are  not 
perfect,  equally  unsatisfactory  are  the  means  for  calculating  the  increase 
of  insanity.  Dr.  Arlidge,  after  discussing  these  materials,  such  as  they 
are,  with  considerable  ability  and  perfect  impartiality,  arrives,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  may  be  estimated  at  1600  per 
annum.  At  the  same  time,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Has  there  been 
an  increase  of  the  annual  number  of  persons  attacked  with  lunacy  during 
past  years  ?"  and  taking  into  consideration  how  much  the  accommodation 
for  the  insane,  and  the  acquaintance  with  their  numbers  has  in  conse- 
quence increased,  still  Dr.  Arlidge  avers  that  there  would  appear  to  be 
no  actual  progressive  increase  of  the  disease  in  the  community,  at  all 
events  during  the  past  four  years. 

We  next  come  to  the  state  of  the  present  provision  of  the  insane  in 
asylums,  and  which  the  commissioners  of  lunacy  themselves  declare  to  be 
inadequate.  Upon  this  point  Dr.  Arlidge  agrees  with  the  commissioners, 
and  he  would  have  not  only  all  lunatic  inmates  of  workhouses  provided 
for  in  asylums,  but  he  would  also  have  the  poor  demented  patients  and 
idiots  distributed  through  the  homes  of  our  poorer  classes  and  peasantry 
similarly  provided  for — in  fact,  public  asylum  accommodation  for  all  the 
pauper  poor,  and  which  would  necessitate  room  being  provided  for  33,000 
instead  of  17,000,  as  at  present,  or,  in  other  words,  it  would  be  required 
to  more  than  double  the  present  provision  in  asylums  for  pauper  lunatics 
to  give  room  for  all,  and  to  meet  the  rapid  annual  rate  of  accumulation  ! 
But  it  might  be  asked,  where  is  this  to  stop  ?  The  pressure  of  the  poor- 
rates  is  already  considerable,  and,  supposing  even  the  highly  desirable-— 
nay,  the  imperiously  necessary  step  of  an  equalisation  being  effected, 
still,  as  persons  of  unsound  mind  live  as  long  as  persons  of  sound  mind, 
and  when  in  asylums,  removed  from  all  care  and  anxiety  for  their  suste- 
nance^ and  separated  from  drink  and  other  injurious  excesses,  they  have 
much  better  chances  of  prolonged  life  than  the  generality  of  persons, 
and  they  go  on  at  the  same  time  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1600  a  year, 
it  woula  appear  as  if  a  time  must  come  when  the  half  of  the  compara^ 
Hvely  sane  population  (for  we  are  so  far  phrenologists  as  to  believe  no  . 
one  perfectly  sane,  except  where  there  is  a  perfect  balancing  of  organs, 
stnd  incessant  control  and  subjugation  of  intellect,  morality,  and  propen- 
sities, even  among  the  commissioners  of  lunacy  themselves)  will  nave  to 
toil  for  the  support  of  the  other  positively  insane  half! 

This  is  not  a  very  cheering  prospect,  and  it  is  happily  alleviated  by. , 
other  considerations  connected  with  the  question  of  the  curability  of  in-  ' 
sanity.  Although  this  involves  the  consideration  of  all  the  causes  ope- 
rating to  diminish  that  curability,  such  as  detention  of  patients  in  their  own 
homes,  detention  of  patients  in  workhouses,  and  the  counteracting  causes 
peculiar  to  asylums  themselves — ^in  fact,  full  consideration  of  the  provisions 
for  the  insane,  and  an  investigation  into  the  insufficiency  and  defects  of 
the  present  organisation  of  asylums — still  it  may  be  premised  that  in- 
sanity is  a  very  curable  disorder  if  it  be  only  brought  under  early  treat- 
ment. American  physicians  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  is  curable  in 
the  proportion  of  ninety  per  cent.,  and  appeal  to  their  asylum  statistics  to 
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ettablUi  dbe  asaertionu   But  \kksa%  are  &vourable  circumBfcancqa.ttoaDected 
with  Amennan  praotiee  which  do  not  obtaia  in  this  country.    AjByloms 
are  not  branded  as  '*  pauper,*'  but  are  called  *'*'  state  asylums ;"  then  is 
no  feeling  of  imaginary  uunily  disocedit  ia  sendiag  patients  for  treat- 
men^  and>  abovet  ally  every  £uality  is  given  for  inameldiate  attention  to 
tempotaiy  casea»  the  oonseqaence  of  the  abusa  o£  alc<^olic  drinks^  of 
overwrought  brain,  and  general  eaccitement.     Thece  ia  some  litftie  h(^ 
then,  that  the  march  of  amelioiation  in  ^e  treatment  and  curabili^  of 
insanifyv  W  a  bettec  or^nisation  of  asylums^  will  keep  pace  with  the 
anerease  of  insanity  itsi^  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  may  avert  ao 
sad  a  state  of  things  as  wa  hav^  ventured  to  surmise ;  but  if  such  is  to 
be  brought  shout,  we  must  look  to  the  labours  of  eiili^htened.phy8iciaD8) 
as  in  die  instance  of  Dr.  Arlidge^  now  be£sre  us,  faackad  by  all  the  ia- 
flnence  of  the  commissioneca^  hmdad  by  so  emiaei>t  a  philanthct^ist  as 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.     It  is  not  in  our  powex  to  enter  hew,  as  we 
should  wish  tOe  do,  inte  the  discussion  of  the  ^acioue  ca«see  operttiDg 
evilly  in  diminidiiag  tiie  curability  of  insanity  in  the  aystems  punosdis 
this  oountry,  the  absence  and  negleet  of  curative  influences  at  iuMiie, 
delay  in  transmitting  patients  for  trsatment,  impediments  to  traasBus- 
sion  and  reception^  td^e  demoralising  and  degrading  e&ets.  of  the  paopcr 
test,,  the  detention  of  paupers  in  workhouses,  boarding  o£  pauper  huafia 
with  strang^^ss,  their  distribution  in  cottage  homes^  inopropec  tvestmsBt 
previous- to  admissaoa  in  alliums,  and,  lastly,  the  caaasea  operating  bja> 
ziously  in  asylums  themselves^  as  deficient  medical  sta£^  d^g;eneralioii  of 
management  into  routine,  delegation  of  duties  to  attendants,,  and,  above 
all,  the  absurdity  of  large,  extravagant,  and  unmanageable  a^knca 
There  should.  Dr.  Arlidge  justly  argues,  be  a  limit  fixed  to  the  size  i 
asylum%  there  should  be  efficiency  in  the  medical  stafi^  there  sheoU  be 
separate  asylums  for  tibe  more  recent,  and  for  chronic  or  old  studij^ 
casofl     there  shoukL  be  every  facility  for  the  immediate  treatment  of  tk 
former^  a  Httle  expense  in  time  may  save  a  large  amount  ultimsteljr— 
and,  if  there  was  an  equalisation  of  sating,  it  would  be  in  the.  equal  '^ 
terest  of  all  parts  of  iJie  country  alike  to  cure,  and  not  merdiy  to  tnn»' 
pose  abuDdon  from  one  portion  of  the  country  to  another^     Thers.shouU 
be  a  separate  provision  made  for  epileptics  and.  idiots^  there  should  be  a 
carrsct  registration  of  lunatics ;  district  medical  officeis>.  such  as  exist  ia 
Germany  and  Italy,  shoukL  be  app^nted,  snd,  above  all,  the  naiaher  and 
ehacaeter  of  the  commissioners  should  be  reformed.     It  is  net.  bscsisK 
an  author  has  eloquently  upheld  the  patriots  of  the  Comnumwesith  dut 
he  should  become  an.  efficient  comnussioner  in  lunacy ;  not  even  a  twice 
noble  philanthropy  can  ensure  efficiency,  it  requires  at  once  an  eLementaiy 
and  a  sound  physiological  and  psychological  education  be&sa  efficisDcy 
can  be  obtained  in  such  peculiar  duties  as  evolve  upon.cooamissioaa»ifl 
Imuusy,.  and  which  comprise  the  treatment  of  the  insane  anil  the  oenstn»' 
tioB,.  arrangement,  and  supervising  of  asylums..    Noc  are  magistrates  or 
members  of  boards  of  guardians  more  effectual  visitors  than  litersiy  sad 
phalantjhropie  commissioners..    The  duties  of  the  present  board  nigb^ 
than,  very  well  be  limited  to  actiixn  as  a  fixed  central  oommisaioD,  sc 
council,  assisted  by  a  coips  of  competent  asristant^  eonunSauaionexa^  vfOr 
ally  diaigedi  with  the  duties  of  visitation,,  inspection,  and  seportiog^  si 
alse*  with  that  eatryiBg  out  o£  the.  resolutions  datermisMd  on.  by  ths  * ' 
berative  council. 
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"Nil  wimnan,  -grope  res  est  una  Ktxmid, 
Solaque  quae  possit  facere  ac  servare  beatom; — 
..,.».  si  quid  nomU  rectios  istis, 
Caodldus  imperti,  si  non  his  utere  mecom. 

Nev«r  admiii» !  tfait^  only  nile  I  kaow, 
Makes  maokind  happy»  and  presarves  tbem  so; 
.....  should  better  maxim  strike, 
Dffldose  it,  or  use  mine,  j«st  as  joa  like. 

Hoe.  S^,  liK  i.  epu  vi. 

WsLL  for  HJQcaoa  t]Mit»  when  he  in^ted  the  ahove  apathetic  aphonsio, 
he  introdueed  Uiat  Uttte  quaking  word  ^*  prope^"  which,  by  adinittiag 
of  a  poBsiUe  esoepdoQ  to  his  pret^tious  recipe  for  iuuvecsal  felicity^  juat 
aaves  hLoa  from  being  "  written  down  an  ass  !"-<-«  dogmatie  ass  of  the 
.first  head  amon^  iiat  laag-eored  rout-^there  is  also  some  decent  show  of 
discreet  diffidenee  in  his  concluding  invitation  to  any  one  who  could 
impart  a  hettec  way  to  be  happy,  to  speak  out  and  freely,  and  of  this  m* 
yitatioot  I  am  now  ahottt  to  avail  myseik^  by  giving  him  "  a  hit  of  my  mind" 
with  ths:  candour  he  ei^s  for,  when  I  impart  to  him  that,  in  certain  rela^ 
tions  of  Ule,  hia  ^^  nti  admirari  "  maxim  is  no  better  than  quackery  and 
humbug,  or,  to  «peak  dassioally,  '^  bosh !"  and  that  an  adoption  of  it  in 
its  strictness  would  convert  many  a  contented,  happy,  cheery  English 
fireside  into  somethijig  like  a  *'  heU  upon  earth."  You  may  bring  the 
saaadm,  if  you  like,  up»  to  the  vefy  door  of  the  Englishman's  cast&e;  I  gxve 
you  leave  to  inculcate  as  strongly  as  you  please  apathy  and  nonchalance 
towavds  the  whole  exoteric  world ;  cure  man  or  woman  kind  as  largely 
as  you  like  of  aAnirati(m  towards  p^eac^r  or  premier ;  disin£ect  them«  ^ 
you  can,  of  SpBr;geonism>  or  Puseyism^  Derby  or  Palmerston  pruriiie;^ 
but  never  presmae  to  entrench  upon  the  esoteric  admiration  and  reverence 
due  to  that  hovsAold  divinity,  that  "  LarfamHiariSy^'  to  whose  worship 
every  truly  good  woman  of  a  house  consecrates  an  inner  shrine,  and 
devotes  herself  m  tiie  very  act  of  holding  out  her  finger  for  the  weddingw 
ring.  At.  the  family  threshold  the  eM,  stoic  axiom  becomes  (as  it  shoidd 
do)  powerless  and  inapplicable,  the  Dagon  of  apathy  falls  broken  before 
the  domestio  Ark,  and  you  could  uoi  if  you  woukl,  and  sbQtdd  not  if  you 
could,  dtaka  the  ini^)Ucit  credence  with  which  the  good  mother  clings, 
and  trains  her  olive-branches  to  ^ing,  to  the  belief  that  their  ^^pcUex" 
Jamilias*'  (his  name  may  bo  "  BriggSy*  or,  for  aughk  I  know,  Muggmi) 
is  ^  dbcveetest,.  virtnooeest,  wisest,  best"  of  the  sons  of  men.  I  say  onoe 
vixsa^  yo\k€anmot  shake  this  << catholic  £sdth,"  derived  from  one  of  the 
deepest  and  holiest  relations  established  in  our  nature  and  in  our  world ; 
and  even  if  yovi  €Ouldf  what  would  you  achieve  by  so  doing  P  You  would 
merely  perpetrate  oste  of  those  base  robberies  which  **  nought  enriching 
the  plnaderer,  make  the  plundered  poor  indeed;"  you  would  filch  fixnn 
many  an  huHMo'  household  that  secret  of  domestic  happiness  which  may 
well  De  advertised  as  ^  lest  or  akolea^  hut  of  m>  usa  to  any  but  the  original 
owner  ;**  jom.  ivwld  saeoely  diaencbaKt  many  a  poor  loid  from  an  ill^an 
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more  valuable  to  it  thaa  any  richer  reality  in  your  power  to  bestow.  If 
yoa  could  push  the  object  of  domestic  hero-worship  &om  his  throD^  it 
could  only  be  by  such  a  revolution  in  family  relations  as  would  render  Sir 
Cresswell  Cresswell's  ''  miserabile  remedium** — his  divorcing  decree—the 
crowning,  the  only  mercy  left  for  those  desecrated  hearths  on  which  the 
household  divinity  lay  shivered  and  broken  by  your  reckless  and  inhuouui 
achievement. 

I  flatter  myself  that  my  penod  has  been  worked  up  to  a  point  of  tole- 
rable sublimity,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  the  gravity  and  importaace 
of  the  matter  at  issue.     I  trust  the  hearts  and   homes  of  England  are 
beyond  our  counting  from  which  '*  nil  admirari"  philosophers  might  be 
addressed  and  warned  off  in  the  plea  of  the  pelted  £rog^  in  the  finble. 
Have  done  with  this  sang-froid  philosophy  and  speculative  absurdity, 
which  may  be  play  to  you  but  would  be  death  to  us  and  our  domesde 
comfort.     As  for  Horace,  when,  like  the  fool  in  sport,  he  flung  forth  his 
firebrand  in  the  shape  of  this  "  props'*  general  rule  of  happiness,  all  that 
can  be  urged  in  excuse  for  his  shallowness  is,  that  the  man  knew  nothio^ 
whatever  of  the  subject  on  which  he  dogmatised,   and,  of  course,  was 
dogmatic  in  direct  proportion  to  his  ignorance — truth  is  better  than  com* 
pliment  in  such  cases — and  I  say,  without  scruple,  that  Horace  absolutely 
tacked  perception  for  the  home  joys  of  domestic  life  and  its  homely  re- 
ceipts for  happiness.     "  Parens  cuUor^^  as  he  owned  himself,  of  his  gods 
in  general,  he  was  downright  infidel  towards   the  ^^  Lares  domestiaJ' 
His  experience  lay  elsewhere,  among  his  '*  Farii'*  and  his  ^*  Virgils''  his 
Myrrhas  and  his  McecenaseSy  his  laughing  Lydias  and  sweet-lipped 
LcdageSy  choice  spirits,  boon  companions,  meretricious  women,  tricked 
out  and  tricky,  all  too  redolent  of  rose  garlands,  liquid  odours,  and  Chiao 
wine,  to  be  at  home  anywhere  but  in  the  banquet-room  or  baths,  there 
lolling  upon  silken  couches,  and  staining  marble  pavements  with  their 
deep  carouses.     We  doubt  not  that  Horace  was  a  thon>ugh  disciple  of 
that  school  of  which  the  ethics  are  expressed  in  the  characteristic  heathen 

epitaph,  "  Balnea  Vinum  Venus vitam  factunt^*  and  we  are  u 

fully  assured  of  his  utter  want  of  appreciation  for  the  quiet  domestie 
virtues  implied  in  the  description  of  a  "  gude  wife"  of  the  olden  time, 
<<  domum  mansity  lanam  fecit ;"  in  short,  we  take  Horatius  Flaccus  to 
have  been  as  thorough  a  "  Clubman,"  and  as  little  a  ''family  man"  of  his 
time,  as  his  namesake  Horace  Walpole  was  of  our  own ;  each  lived  for 
his  day,  and  for  himself;  each  was  equally  incompetent  to  appreciate 
that  spirit  of  family  hero-worship  in  which  the  good  woman  of  a  house- 
hold stirs  the  fire,  adjusts  the  slippers  at  each  side  of  the  tabooed  chair, 
and  telegraphs  to  the  lower  regions  for  <<  dinner  at  once,'*  so  soon  as  she 
perceives  the  suburban  omnibus  draw  up,  for  an  avatar  of  the  god  of  her 
home  idolatry,  who  presently  gladdens  her  admiring  eyes,  as  he  gravely 
measures  the  six-yard  gravel-walk  which  separates  his  suburban  temple 
firom  the  common  world  without.  The  said  household  god  may  possibty 
be  a  thick-headed,  plodding,  unidea'd  clerk,  posting  a  tallow-merchant's 
books  at  a  stipend  of  forty  shillings  a  week  as  his  £uly  employ,  bat  still 
he  is  no  less  a  household  divinity  for  this,  though,  we  fear  neither  the 
ancient  nor  modem  Horace  had  in  eye  or  apprehension  enoudi  of 
natural  taste  to  perceive,  much  less  appreciate,  that  ^*  diyinity  which  doth 
hedge  in  the  king''  of  the  humblest  household  in  the  eyes  of  his  own 
liege  subjects. 
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Our  own  Thackeray  (although  we  discern  a  soupgon  of  cluh-frequenting 
propensities,  and  '*  back-kitchen"  haunting  experiences,  in  that  quarter, 
too)  has  a  clearer  eye  and  keener  insight  for  those  natural  touches  which 
make  the  whole  world  kin.    What  profound  observation  of  the  mysteries 
of  domestic  life,  and  its  well-springs  of  humble  happiness,  is  evidenced  in 
his. picture,  whether  graphic  or  graven,  of  "  Thomas  Chopper  and  family," 
as  they  figure  in  his  wondrous  **  Vanity  Fair;"  true  that  Thomas  Chopper 
is  but  the  ofBce  drudge  of  a  coarse-minded  merchant;  true  that  his 
**  modest  cup  of  life  was  only  sweetened  with  brown  sugar,"  yet  behold 
**^  him,  as  he  descends  from  his  domestic  pedestal,  ''  to  dine  with  a  military 
friend  at  Slaughters','*  &nd  how  thoroughly  he  looks  the  household  divi- 
nity he  is,  "  verus  incessu  patet  Deus^    Chopper,  as  he  steps  forth  in 
Sunday  suit  and  frilled  shirt,  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  and  a 
swaggering  promise  on  his  lips  '^  not  to  punish  Captain  D.'s  port  too 
severely ^^  is  as  thorough  a  specimen  as  could  be  selected  of  the  magic 
with  which  domestic  hero-worship  can  invest  the  coarsest,  clumsiest  idol 
in  a  halo  of  home  reverence  and  awe,  while  the  said  Chopper's  admiring 
wife  and  peeping  children  in  the  background  give  just  as  life-like  an  em- 
bodiment of  that  contented  faith  in  imagined  excellence  which  consti- 
tutes the  household  bliss  of  many  a  home  in  England.    Of  the  homes  of 
other  countries  we  pretend  not  to  know  the  mysteries;  on  that  boarding- 
house,  ''  xxxxhearthhf^  life,  which  they  tell  us  dollar-making  families  in  the 
New  World  endure,  we  look  with  the  wonder  and  abhorrence  in  which 
we  eschew  socialism ;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  it  would  be  a  black  day 
for  our  own  England  if  the  charm  of  this  happy  illusion  could  ever  be 
broken.     But,  as  Lord  Ashburton  has  said  of  invasion,  'Hhe  thing  must 
never  be" — ^it  can  never  happen:  it  is  impossible  so  long  as  the  gude  wives 
of  the  nation  remain  in  the  land. 

There  is  a  homely  spectacle  which  I  sometimes  pause  to  contemplate, 
and  never  without  paying  it  the  homage  of  a  deep  respect  and  thought- 
ful study :  it  is  the  working  man,  whose  scene  of  labour  lies  too  far 
from  home  to  allow  of  his  returning  for  meals,  and  who  takes  his  ai 
fresco  breakfast  or  noonday  lunch,  brought  to  him  by  his  wife,  either  in 
the  corner  of  the  yard,  or  under  the  hedge  of  the  field  in  which  he  toils. 
At  a  little  distance  sits  the  wife,  it  may  be  telling  in  careworn  face, 
and  sunken   eye  of  privation  and  suffering  at  home,  yet  then  and 
there  refreshed  in  his  refreshment,  and  looking  on  with  quiet  enjoyment, 
while  the  strong  man  renews  his  strength,  with  fare  so  coarse  that  only 
labour  could  sweeten  it.     This  has  been  ever  a  touching  picture  to  me, 
more  especially  in  cases  where  I  have  speculated  that  possibly  the  man's 
full  meal  left  but  a  stinted  one  for  those  to  be  fed  at  home ;  but  the  wife 
and  mother  calculates,  with  a  loving  thrift,  that  the  strong  toiler  must 
be  sustained  in  his  strength,  though  the  unworkers  may  lack  full  mea- 
sure ;  and  there  is  a  deep  interest  in  the  contemplation  of  the  woman 
sitting  down,  her  own  hunger  stayed  in  seeing  the  man  satisfy  his,  full- 
fed,  as  it  were,  in  looking  on  while  the  head  of  her  house,  the  "  bread- 
winner" for  herself  and  her  young  ones,  feeds  lustily,  with  appetite  and 
"well. 

In  our  admiration  of  the  force  of  Thackeray's  etching  from  low  but 
real  life,  we  must  not  overlook  that  charming  *'  family  piece "  by 
Dickens,  in  which  the  same  deep  truth  is  illustrated  when  he  shows  us 
'^  Tom  Traddles,"  in  spite  of  his  gauche  manner,  and  of  that  rebellious 
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lodb  of  \axty  ^fying  the  power  of  a  Bramah  presv  to  vnbe  it  fie  Art ! 
—who  nevertheless  stood  enshrined  m  the  Tencration  of  tiiat  *' ^dearest 
girl  in  the  woiid*' — as  we  have  no  donht  she  was — his  long^waiting, 
worshipping  Sophy.  We  shall  not  spoil  Mj.  LHckens^s  picture,  or  stum 
ourselves,  hy  attempting  to  put  it  in  any  words  but  liis  own :  '^*  *  Tom,^ 
she  told  me,  had  taken  ner  down  into  Kent  for  a  w«dding^^p->'Tom' 
had  never  had  me  out  of  his  thoughts,  she  helieyed,  all  the  time  I  had 
been  away  —  *  Tom*  was  the  authority  for  everything  —*  Tom'  was 
evidently  the  idol  of  her  life,  never  to  be  shaken  on  his  pedestal  hy  any 
commotion,  always  to  be  believed  in,  and  done  homage  to,  with  the  * 
whole  faith  of  her  heart,  come  what  might.'' 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  to  me,  **  ex  qtrovis  ligno  non  fit  Mo* 
cnrius/*  Tom  Traddles,  in  spite  of  his  gttucherie  and  red  rel>elfious  bair, 
stood  on  his  domestic  pedestal  of  right  and  tme  desert ;  a  real  hero  of 
his  class ;  a  manful  wrestler  with,  and  conqueror  of,-  difficulty,  weO  d^ 
serving  all  the  incense  which  his  Sophy's  loyal  heart,  and  the  adofaixoii 
of  many  a  worshipper  besides,  could  lay  on  his  altar.  Btit  what  is  to  be 
said  for  other  home  idols,  hideous  both  mentally  and  eorporetltj^  em- 
bodied meannesses,  tyrannic  compounds  of  selfishness  and  savageoes, 
hateful  and  hated  of  all  the  world  except  the  blindly  doting  wife  and 
deluded  children,  to  whom  they  stand  as  representatire  men,  die  po^ 
Bonification  of  all  that  is  good  and  gracious  ?  Is  such  home  idx^atry  as 
Ais  to  be  encouraged  or  endured  ? — are  **  they  of  a  man's  household,' 
alone  of  all  the  world,  to  be  blind  to  his  deformities,  and  deaf  to  his  di^ 
praise  ?  To  such  questions  we  deliberately  say  yes  ] — a  thousand  times 
yes ! — such  cavils  of  the  clear-eyed  are  not  to  disturh  the  sanc^  of 
domestic  hero-worship.  Old  Danet,  in  his  quaint  **  Classical  Dictionaty," 
tells  us  that  the  Lares  were  *'  adored  in  private  houses,  in  small  images 
of  silver,  brass,  or  earthenware^^  thus  plainly  indicating  that  wheAer 
the  object  of  worship  were  of  precious  metal'  or  of  coarse  clay,  the  horns 
devotion  should  be  offered  all  the  same.  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  Honest, 
true-hearted  woman  of  a  house,  if  you  can't  buy  an  Eidolon  of  frosted 
silver,  and  can  only  compass  one  of  Wedgwood  or  even  pottery  cfaf, 
by  all  means  have  the  latter,  set  it  up  in  the  penetralia  of  your  domestie 
temple,  and  conform  to  that  holy  law,  which,  fastening  the  domestic  tie 
deeply  in  our  nature,  may  be  called  the  catholic  and  normal  bond  of  al 
the  families  of  the  earth,  whereby  the  head  of  the  house,  whoever  and 
whatever  he  may  be,  shall  stand  first  in  the  regards  of  all  within  the 
precincts  of  the  home  temple.  Man  is  promised  a  state,  when  it  shall  be 
with  him  as  '*  with  the  angels  in  heaven,**  but  as  lon^  as  l^ere  is 
"  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,"  we  do  pronounce  it  meet  and  rigfct 
that  the  being  who  may  be  unlovely  and  unloved,  brutal,  and  hateful  in 
every  eye  beyond  his  own  immediate  home  circle,  should  yet  show, » 
loving  and  beloved,  an  object  of  interest  and  reverence  to  those  witlrin 
his  home.  Tell  one  of  those  truly  good  wives  whom  that  scoundrd 
libeller,  lagoy  would  sentence  to  "  chronicle  small  beer,"  of  her  hu^ 
band's  faults  and  ferocities,  of  his  morose  roughness  to  others,  and  if  yoo 
dare  to  condole  with  her  on  her  supposed  misery  in  being*  condemned  to 
such  a  home  companion  for  life,  depend  upon  it  that  the  loyal  womsn 
heart  will  rise  up  against  your  irreverence,  to  ignore  the  faults,  or  ei- 
tenuate  the  fjsdlings  of  her  home  divinity.  At  the  worst,  you  will  hesr« 
plea  which  will  make  its  way  to  every  heart  in  the  right  pbce :  **  I  dont 
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know  whaEt  he  may  be  to  others,  I  never  6nd  him  morose  or  >fereoioB8  io 
me  I"  Perish  the  mimanly  philosophy  which  would  destroy  this  fidthy^ 
substitute  for  it  the  cold  Horatian  "  nil  admirari,*^  and  in  so  doing >de* 
stroy  in  many  a  heart  and  home  a  happiness  for  which  oompensatSon 
csn  neither  be  given  nor  found. 

Should  a  ^  woman  of  mind"  or  '*  spirit"  read  thus  far  of  these  un- 
fa^ionable  doctrines,  i  can  fancy  her  exclaiming,  ^^  Proser,  truly !  wheM 
has  the  man  lived  or  learned  this  paradoxical  stuff  ? — in  what  circle  has 
he  moved,  to  pick  up  such  a  mean-spirited  theory  of  home  life  as  this  I 
—and  at  such  a  time,  too  1  He  takes  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell's  name  -hi 
vain,  I  wonder  for  what  he  thinks  the  Divorce  Court  has  just  opened, 
if  he  supposes  we  are  going  to  stand  such  slavish  sentiments  as  'these  ? 
One-sided,  too,  as  usual,  in  his  paradox.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
theoriser  about  '  domestic  hero-worship'  is  some  ^  lord  of  the  creation,' 
in  whose  pictures  the  ^  man  always  overcomes  the  lion ;'  but  is  it  always 
so  in  the  real  Indian  jungle  or  home  ^compound?'  And  so,  in  tms 
domestic  pn^^ramme,  why  is  the  man  of  delf,  or  common  clay,  to  be 
always  on  the  pedestal,  and  the  poor  wife,  with  her  censer  of  ^  porcelain 
day,'  ever  burning  incense  to  her  *  filthy  bargain  ?'     Why—" 

Patience,  dear  woman  of  strong  mind  and  ready  interrogatory— I  si^, 
patience;  thi^e  questions  are  as  much  as  any  man's  mind,  except  a 
French  waiter's,  can  manage  to  carry  at  a  time,  and  you  are  running  on 
to  the  half  dozen.  Allow  me  to  answer  by  sections  ;  and  first,  where  do  I 
live?  and  where  did  I  pick  up  my  theory  ?     I  live,  thank  Heaven,  out  of 
the  pale  of  what  is  called  '^  good  society,"  though  I  have  sometimes  had 
a  glimpse  into  its  dreary  inanities ;  1  write  this  out  of  reach  of  the 
railway  whistle-shriek  of  the  \*  fast"  world,  or  the  frothy  conventionalisms 
of^e  fashionable.     As  for  the  question,  whence  my  *'  paradoxical,  mean- 
spirited  sti^,"  as  my  strongnninded  castigator  calls  it,  I  don't  see  how 
that  can  well  be  called  "  paradoxical"  which  is  reduced  to  a  psMBtioal 
every-day  fact,  as  I  deduce  partly  fi*om  reminiscence  (of  which  .more 
anon  in  a  concluding  story)  and  partly  from  the  unconscious  outpoti»- 
ings  of  this  home-idol  worship,  as  the  g^od  woman  of  a  house  responds 
to  my  inquiry,   '<  WeU,  how  is  Briggs  to-day,  and  what  is  he  about 
now  ?"   AJod  you,  strong-minded  madam,  with  your  dreadful  threat  of 
Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  and  his  Damocles'  sword,  or  rather  sheaES,  sas- 
pended  over  the  homes  of  the  land,  depend  upon  it,  that  wherever  and 
so  far  as  my  domestic  hero-worsliip  prevails,  the  marriage- tie  is  proof 
i^inst  his  killing  remedy.     Of  the  Divoijpe  Court  well  may  it  be  said, 
'*  for  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  ye  have  this  terrible  resource ;"  but  of 
"  olden  time  it  was  not  so."     And  even  now  that  ye  have  it,  let  but  this 
home  hero-worship  extend  itself,  and  the  new  divorce  statute  will  fall 
from  law  active  to  law  obsolete,  which  lawyers  will  cease  to  study,  for 
they  don't  study  what  "  doesn't  pay."     The  Judge,  now  calling  on  big 
brother  judges  to  help  him  out  of  the  avalanche  of  divorce  causes  over* 
whelming  him  as  he  sits,  will  then  sit  unsolicited  in  an  empty  court ; 
and  last  and  best  consummation  of  all,  those  troublers  of  domestic  peace, 
fomenters  of  domestic  discord,  those  barrators,  the  divorce  lawyers,  <who 
now  thrive  and  fatten  on  tearing  bone  from  bone,  and  fiesh  from  flesh,  of 
that  dual  unity  a  wedded  pair,  these  men  will  then  die  of  unpitied 
inanition,  unless,  indeed,  a  better  change  comes  over  their  spirit,  and 
induces  them  to  forsake  their  solitary  dens  in  ^Paper-'building8"and 
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**  Fump-courts"  of  the  Temple  wilderness,  and  in  human  and  Christiaa 
fashion  to  erect,  with  their  ill-gotten  gains,  a  temple  for  domestic  hero- 
worship  of  their  own. 

To  one  charge  conveyed  in  the  strong-minded  woman's  questionings  I 
must  plead  neither  guilty  nor  "forgetful,"  but  a  little  dilatory,  asprosers 
are  apt  to  be.     Had  I  not  been  interrupted,  I  should,  ere  this,  have  anti- 
cipated her  charge  of  one-sidedness,  by  stating  that  the  "  JLarfamiliam^ 
though  oftenest  of  the  male,  is  sometimes  of  the  female  sex,  and  when  of 
the  latter,  that  most  commonly  a  deeper  and  more  intensified  character 
belongs  to  the  home- worship  of  the  heroine  than  of  the  hero,  and  there  is 
a  happier,  because  a  blinder,  devotedness,  and  usually  a  more  out-spoken 
confession  of  his  faith  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  worshipper.     With 
respect  to  the  "  getting  up"  of  the  female  Lar,  they  are  far  more  com- 
monly attired  in  a  gingham  gown  than  in  a  "  mousseline-de-laine  slip," 
and  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  true  domestic  divinity  who  submitted  to  be 
placed  in  a  crinoline  cage,  and  then  draped  over  with  a  flounced  petticoat; 
m  short,  for  one  of  the  best  preserved  specimens  of  the  female  variety  of 
the  home  deity,  we  need  not  go  beyond  another  of  Dickens's  family  pic- 
tures in  that  charming  "  old  girl,"  the  light  of  his  hearth  and  heart  to  old 
honest  trooper  Bag^et,  a  worshipper  who,  in  his*  implicit  faith,  never 
ventured  even  to  think  until  the  "  old  girl "  had  first  shaped  his  thoughts 
for  him,  the  said  "  old  girl's"  general  mode  of  expression  being  a  poke  of 
that  umbrella  which  was  part  and  parcel  of  herself,  while  her  robe  of 
honour  was  that  "  serviceable  grey  cloak,"  in  which,  as  her  sole  baggage 
and  outfit,  she  had  last  travelled  home  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
There  is  not  a  truer  household  deity  in  the  whole  Pantheon  than  that 
dear  old  girl,  strong,  truthful,  trustful  Mrs.  Bagnet.     It  would  be  well 
if  all  the  strong-minded  women  of  the  world,  our  censurer  included,  would 
but  try  to  model  themselves  on  her  example:  imitate  her  they  might,  bat 
equal  her ! — never ! 

I  must  not,  however,  shirk  my  engagement  to  wind  up  these  prosings 
with  the  reminiscence  which  has,  in  fact,  suggested  them  all.     Some  cir- 
cumstances have  lately  led  to  my  unlocking  the  store-house  of  memory, 
and  looking  up  incidents  connected  with  the  past  generation  and  past 
century ;  among  them  I  find  the  following,  which  I  shall  give  you  as 
**  my  father^s  story  y*  that  is,  a  story  told  me  by  my  father,  which  I 
think  too  good  and  illustrative  to  be  lost.     The  reader  will  please  to 
observe  that  this  father  is  not  the  **  mere  stage  property"  sometimes  used 
to  introduce  and  embellish  thf  coming  tale,  hut  a  real  gentleman  of  a 
school  now  extinct  among  us,  of  pleasing  conversational  powers,  who 
eould  tell  a  story  with  a  great  but  quiet  humour,  which  was  in  his  day 
irresistible,  and  who  gave  me  this  as  a  real  experience  of  his  own,  which, 
if  I  could  only  convey  it  with  the  same  graphic  power  with  which  it  was 
described  to  me,  would,  I  am  sure,  amuse  as  well  as  edify  the  reader. 
If  I  fail  in  doing  so,  I  have  nothing  to  offer  more  except  the  excuse  of 
the  blundering  retailer  of  a  joke  of  which  he  forgets  the  point,  when  he 
sums  up  by  <'  All  I  know  is,  it  was  an  excellent  story  when  and  as  I 
heard  it" 

BiT  father's  story. 

My  father  was  "  bred  to  the  Bar,"  which  never  was  **  bread  to  him" 
(I  flatter  myself  the  fresh  originality  of  this  exordium  must  strike) ;  he 
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had  manj  of  those  qualifications  which  promised  success,  and  when  he  re- 
tired from  the  profession,  after  a  few  years,  in  confirmed  ill  health,  it  was 
with  the  reputation  of  '^  a  rising  man,'^  and  a  painstaking,  effective  advo- 
cate, at  whose  chamber  door  the  attorneys  were  beginning  to  knock ;  but 
though  fortune  flowed  in  upon  him  ultimately,  it  was  not  through  the 
channel  of  his  fee-book,  for  he  never  resumed  his  practice,  and,  when  I 
grew  up  to  be  able  to  enjoy  his  companionship,  he  had  nothing  of  the 
lawyer  left,  except  a  shrewd  judgment,  and  pleasant  anecdotes,  and  re- 
collections innumerable  of  contemporaries  and  celebrities  of  learlier  days,  to 
whom  good  connexions,  and  his  own  companionable  qualities,  gave  him 
free  introduction. 

I  know  not  whether  '^  noting  of  briefs"  continues  still  to  be  an  engage- 
ment in  which  young  barristers  like  to  employ  their  idle  time  and 
"  'prentice  hand  ;"  in  my  father's  day  it  was  considered  a  great  advan- 
tage and  regular  stepping-stone,  for  the  feeless  walkers  of  Westminster 
Hall  to  be  admitted  to  '*  note  the  briefs  "  of  any  senior  with  his  hands 
fuller  of  business  than  he  could  well  hold,  and  who  often  went  into 
court  largely  fee'd  to  conduct  a  case  the  details  of  which  had  been  worked 
out  for  him  by  another,  and  in  which  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  adopt 
the  arguments,  apply  the  suggestions,  and  recite  the  references  noted  m 
digested  order  on  the  margin  of  his  bulky  farrago  of  instructions  by  some 
hard-working  junior.  This  division  of  work,  giving  his  Majesty's  counsel 
all  the  tcvhos  and  ''  honorariums''^  and  to  the  poor  tyro  little  more  ^than 
"  leave  to  toil,"  is  not  quite  so  unfair  as  it  looks  at  first  sight,  for  this 
kind  of  preparatory  practice,  this  rehearsal  behind  the  curtain,  in  which 
a  blunder  may  be  corrected  by  a  skilled  hand  without  making  the  public 
or  the  client  aware  of  the  mistake, — all  this  is  useful  exercise,  worth  much 
to^the  legal  debutant  before  he  ventures  to  stand  up  in  propnd  persona^ 
and  with  responsibility  all  his  own  for  managing  or  marring  a  cause, 
**  before  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  in  his  court  at  Westminster  ;"  and 
thus  the  post  of  **  noter  of  briefs  to  a  senior  in  full  practice  "  was  con- 
sidered a  very  lucky  opening  for  a  youngster  after  attaining  the  honours 
of  the  forensic  wig  and  gown. 

To  this  post  my  father  was  admitted  by  a  celebrity  of  his  day,  whom 
I  shall  at  once  identify  and  disguise  by  calling  him  "  Richard  Mark' 
land,  £sq.y^*  a  king's  counsel  in  full  practice,  whose  portly  presencei 
sonorous  voice,  and  a  solemn  utterance,  in  which  he  enunciated  nothings 
with  powerful  effect,  carried  him  through  a  successful  professional  career, 
fiilly  run  before  men  in  general  discovered  what  a  solemn  humbug  he 
was.  Though  he  acquired  a  large  legal  fortune,  he  never  attained  to  the 
Bench,  where,  if  he  had  been  seated,  and  when  there  had  been  twitted 
with  his  shallowness,  he  would  have  said  with  a  well-known  judge,  when 
somebody  hinted  to  him  that  slanderers  cavilled  at  his  law,  *'  I'm  very 
glad  they  neYer/bund  me  out,  until  I  had  made  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds !"  To  this  pompous,  pretentious,  but  successful  blockhead,  my 
father,  having  the  repute  of  a  clever,  painstaking  young  man,  became 
'*  noter  of  briefs,"  and  in  virtue  of  some  family  connexion  with  his  good 
wife,  grew  into  a  kind  of  **  ami  de  la  maison"  in  a  family  where  a  good 
table  and  an  intelligent  circle  was  always  an  agreeable  resource  for  a 
"  young  man  upon  town." 

Among  other  solemn  shams  which  this  well-to-do  impostor  practised 
on  others  as  on  himself)  was  that  of  affecting  the  character  of  a  ^'  man  of 
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•entimeiit^  aod  "fine  feeKiir,  who  owned  tovn  mider  nifilrtwii  of  lender 
mm  TQ  his  character  to  whicfti  the  ^'  indurating  elleet  of  \bb  hard  pro^ 
rion,^  as  he  used  to  boast,  '*  never  had  readied/'  He  was  ft  great  ntn  to 
lead  in  a  oase  of  the  pathetic.  His  appeals  to  jtiry  sennlnHties  were  cele* 
hrated;  he  was  the  Terj  advocate  to  make  a  client  confess  dMit  he  never 
knew  how  ill  treated  he  had  been  until  he  heard  hris  w«i<lhy  •connsel  ex- 
plain it,  and  he  had,  in  his  deep  voice,  under  tones  always  reserved  im 
cases  which  he  used  to  protest  **  affected  him  even  to  tears,''  whic^  were 
certain  to  bring  a  conscyling  "  thousand-pounder"  ^^erdict  %o  his  broken- 
hearted client,  and  of  course  to  leave  an  abiding  impressieii  on  tke 
andience  of  the  large  benevolence  and  kind  heart  which  oould  preserre 
sucli  freshness  of  natural  feeling  through  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  karden- 
ing  profession.  But  it  was  at  his  own  table,  with  fmdience  £tter  and 
fewer,  with  a  bottle  of  that  standard  legal  beverage,  "  old  port,"  to  refer 
to,  that  '^  Dick  Markland"  became  sublime  in  sentimeat.  After  some 
well-foug^t  les^al  conflict,  in  which  he  had  pleaded  the  wrongs  of  Ins 
c£ient  with  pathos  irresistible  and  verdict-wringing  result,  he  would  figkt 
the  battle  and  slay  the  slain,  rehearse  bis  periods,  and  make  ^^  lite  kits"  of 
hn  speech  to  evidence  over  again,  until  at  length  he  lefi  his  home  circle 
of  guests  and  admirers,  above  all  his  wor^pping  wife,  as  ecmvinced  88 
himself  that  happy  was  the  client  who  secured  for  his  advocate  onewhoK 
forensic  skiH  was  only  surpassed  by  the  ^  goodness  of  his  heart." 

And  now  for  our  illustration  of  *^  domestic  hero- worship."  Foremen 
laid  firmest  in  her  faith  in  the  sensibilities  of  her  <*  Man  «if  FeeUng^' 
stood  his  wife,  '*  good,  motherly,  true-hearted  Patty  Markhmd,"  aa- 
dhangeable  as  the  conviction  her  hu!^and  had  wrought  n  her  of  kis 
being,  not  merely  a  leader  among  lawyers,  but  the  most  suiGeie  -and 
tender-hearted  of  human  beings.  Had  any  one  repeated  to  her  an  epi- 
gram, which  some  scoffers  at  his  plausibiHties  would  sneeiiiyly  apfdy— 

They  say  he  has  no  heart,  but  I  deny  it ; 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  by  it — 

poor  Patty  Markland  (a  true  wife  and  Christian  la^  every  inch  of  her) 
wofdd  meekly  say,  ^  God  forgive  them ;  they  don^  know  ^my  BioJurd 
when  they  say  such  Hhmgs  of  hinu"  And  in  this  befief,  never  skakni  hj 
the  rude  shocks  to  which  it  was  occasionally  exposed,  did  this  good 
womam  Eve,  and  continue  to  worship  the  domestic  hero  she  had  set  up, 
^'iSSi  death  did  them  psrt,'^  when  she  duly  canonised  him  in  her  serrow- 
mg  remembrances,  as  first  and  best  of  men,  '^  none  hot  himsrif  his 
parallel." 

Hj  father,  paying  an  eariy  famiKar  visit  one  day,  found  ^ds  good 
woman  eating  alone  over  the  unremoved  breaklast-table,  in  a  state  of 
placid  dejection,^of  which  he  had  presently  the  following  explanatiaB : 

*«  Ah,  my  dear  William,  Richard  is  just  gone  to  <court,  in  suoh  spoiAy 
poor  fellow ;  he  little  knows  what  a  trial  his  Reeling  heart  has  to  endoxe 
on  his  return." 

•**  My  dear  madam,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"An,  William,  tfou  know  hnn,  others  don't;  poor  Mrs.  F,,  yoaknsi^ 
his  oldest  friend  and  near  relative,  is  dead.  'Such  a  blow!  How  he  valued 
her,  and  how  he  will  feel  it !  She  is  just  dead ;  a  ni^sBenger  from 
i— —  street  arrived  immediately  after  he  left  the  koese.  Had  i  not  better 
send  down  to  comt  for  him  at  once?" 


I 


^Ithiak,  detriaadttiii,  ;^  had  best  not.  I  know  te  is  ^mgaged  m  a 
wrigiily  case  to^ay;  it  can  do  no  good,  mA  it  seems  better  to  let  him 
get  tlireaf;fa  Ins  bosiness,  iot  ^e  day  at  least." 

^  Wtfl,  Wiifiam,  I  be^^v«  se^  too  ;  but  then  be  mil  oenie  home  from 
court  tired  and  worn  oot,  and  t^en  it  witi  break  him  down  ntterly,  t 
know  lie'U  sink  tinder  it,  poor  fellow^  his  affections  ax^  so  strong,  and  he 
had  suek  a  regaod  for  Mrs.  F," 

^  Sopfiose^  ina%m,  you  don't  break  it  to  him  until  afiber  dhmer?" 

^  Thank  yoa,  dear  William,  for  liie  <conc»siderate  hint ;  how  lucky  that 
on  came  in,  and  that  we  hare  no  piffty  to^ay.  Yes,  WilHam,  my  dear 
oy,  poor  Richard  shall  have  his  dinner  6rst.  Ill  have  a  nice  comfortable 
one,  such  as  I  know  he  likes,  and  you  must  come  and  help  me  to  keep  up  his 
spiiits,  aad  got  him  through  the  erening  as  well  as  we  can.  But  I  dread 
its  effect  upon  his  feeling  heart;  so  come  early,  William,  and  let  ns  plan 
how  we  can  best  break  this  great  affliction  to  him." 

Dinner-hour  oame,  and  with  it  Ridiard  Markland,  Esq.,  K.C.,  in  his 
highest  state  o£  grandilo^pent  satisfaction.  He  had  carried  throvgh  his 
case  with  triumphant  success ;  he  had  spoken  thoroughly  to  his  own  self- 
content,  ^  nerer  better,"  he  said,  and  he  promised  my  £raier  to  serre  up 
the  fimgHi^its  of  his  l^al  argtunent  as  a  relish  to  th^r  bottle  of  old  port 
after  droner. 

Meanwhile,  poor  Patty  Marichmd  sat  the  «rery  embodiment  of  com* 
dRseratmg  pity,  regar^ng  every  fiesAi  ontbarst  of  her  Richard'is  full* 
bkiwn  ccQiipiaeency  as  preparatoiy  to  deeper  Ejection  afterwards,  and 
brewing  it,  with  a  fre^  by-play  of  sighs,  and  winks,  and  piteous  looks  to 
my  father.     Gray,  contemplatmg  those  '*  distant  spires  >of  Eton,"  where, 

• 

Alas  1  unconscious  of  their  fate. 
The  little  victims  play ; 
No  thought  was  theirs  of  coming  woes, 
Ck  ilk  beyond  to-day — 

WAS  not  mfore  commiserating  than  the  anxious  wife  as  she  watched  and 
listened  to  the  self-gratulating  outpourings  of  her  husband.  My  father, 
though  '*  at  home "  on  the  establishment,  not  being  under  the  gla- 
mour of  ^'  domestic  hero-worship,"  had  no  such  dread  of  the  stunning 
effect  of  the  intelligence  in  store  fbr  the  master  of  the  house.  He  knew 
his  man  rather  better  than  did  the  wife  of  his  bosom ;  he  knew  the  de* 
ceased  dd  lady  also ;  and  though  he  had  always  seen  Richard  Markland 
treat  her  wtdi  that  kind  of  pompous,  condescending  consideration,  which 
seemed  to  be  given  as  much  to  do  honour  to  himself  in  the  person  of  a 
"  second  cousin**  as  from  cousinly  regard  or  affection,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  fear  of 'any  greater  outburst  of  sorrow  for  her  loss  than  would 
possibly  work  itself  off  in  a  few  well-termed  platitudes  of  no  meaning 
regret. 

Dinner  came  and  passed,  with  the  same  underplot  of  ^QS,  and  sighs, 
and  looks  between  the  lady  of  the  house  and  her  guest  and  cemfidant-^ 
the  master  still  self-possessed,  miconscious,  and  hilarious,  eating  heartily, 
relishing  his  glass  of  wine,  and  reserving  as  a  bonne  boucke  for  his  gu^ 
the  rehearsal  of  his  forensic  triumph  of  the  day. 

At  length  the  cloth  was  removed  ;  the  carefully  decanted  bottle  of  old 
port  set  down  clear  and  ruby-like,  the  butler  withdrawn,  and  J^kk 
Markland  had  commenced  with  "  Now,  my  dear  R.,  I  must  tell  you 
how  completely  I  floored  the  attorney-general  to-day         " 
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He  was  interrupted  by  a  sigh  from  the  other  end  of  the  table,  so  sad 
and  significant,  that  he  paused,  opened  his  eyes,  and  said,  "  Martha" 
(every  one  who  truly  loved  and  valued  Martha  Markland  called  her 
"Patty;"  her  husband  thought  this  loving  abbreviate  **  infra  dig!*  for 
the  mouth  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  and  he 
never  called  her  anything  but  Martha) — '^  Martha,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Richard,"  sobbed  out  poor  Patty  (the  debacle  burst 
forth,  carrying  plan,  and  method,  and  preparation  for  the  terrible  intel- 
ligence all  before  it,  in  one  burst  of  genuine  wife-like  feeling),  '^  I  can't 
bear  to  see  you  so  cheerful,  when  I  know  how  you  will  suffer  for  it  pre- 
sently, when  you  know  all  /"     (Sobbing.) 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

^'  I  wanted  to  send  for  you  to-day  when  I  heard  the  dreadful  news ; 
but  R.  wouldn't  let  me."     (Renewed  sobbing.) 

"  What  is  it  ?  ?" 

"  So  shockingly  sudden,too.  You'll  miss  her  so  dreadfully — you  valaed 
her  so  much — such  a  gap  in  our  circle."     (Sobbing  da  capo.) 

"What  is  it???" 

(These  duplicated  and  triplicated  notes  of  interrogation  are  intended  to 
denote  the  increasing  intensity  of  tone  in  which  feeling-  Richard  Mark- 
land  evinced  his  increasing  impatience  to  know  the  sum  total  of  the  im- 
pending draft  on  his  sensibilities.)  At  length,  as  poor  Patty  set  off 
again  with  "  Such  a  loss!  such  a  dear  worthy!" — the  domestic  demigod 
knit  his  brows  in  good  earnest;  a  cloud,  alias  a  frown — unmistakable 
token  of  foul  weather—K^ame  over  the  brow  of  our  legal  *'  man  of  feel- 
ing," as  he  thundered  out, 

" Mrs.  Markland  !  1  command  you  to  tell  me  what  is  U? ?? ?^ 

Poor  Patty  faltered  out,  "  Ah,  Richard,  no  use  in  concealing  it  any 
longer:  poor  Mrs.  F.  is  dead ! ^" 

At  the  dread  tidings,  a  sigh  (which  my  father  always  declared  sounded 
more  like  the  eructation  likely  to  proceed  from  a  man  who  had  eaten  a 
good  dinner,  than  from  a  sufferer  under  a  great  calamity)  burst  firom 
Richard  Markland,  as  he  asked,  in  a  subdued  voice, 

''kxAisshedeadr 

"  Yes,  Richard  dear,  she  is,  indeed;  and  I  trust  to  your  firmness,  year 
good  sense,  your  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  to  submit " 

She  was  proceeding  with  those  wife-like  anodynes  which,  if  thej  do 
not  do  any  great  good  to  the  marital  breast  in  the  hour  of  trial,  at  least 
do  no  great  harm,  when  the  "man  of  feeling"  turned  to  my  fsiiher,  and 
gave  vent  to  his  overcharged  emotions  in  the  following  terms : 

"  So  old  Mrs,  F,  is  dead— protest  to  God  Fm  very  glad  of  it!  she 
was  a  most  troublesome  old  woman  !  I'll  tell  you  what,  R.,  she  used 
to  dine  here  twice  every  week;  she  drank  each  time  at  least  a  pint  of 
my  very  best  port!  Vm  very  glad  she's  gone.  And  now,  as  to  the  at- 
torney-general's argument  to-day " 

I  never  heard  more  of  the  attorney-general's  argument  or  of  Dick 
Markland's  reply,  for  here  my  father  always  concluded  thus  (being  a 
proser  and  the  son  of  a  proser,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  heard  this  story 
more  than  once,  else  how  could  I  recollect  it  after  a  period  of  half  a 
century  ?) : 

"  While  Dick  Markland  was  thus  pouring  out  his  secret  emotions^  I 
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stole  one  glance  at  poor  Patty  Markland's  face.  I  took  but  one,  and  in 
pure  humanity  withdrew  my  eyes;  I  could  not  take  another,  for  never 
did  human  face  present  such  a  picture  of  blank  disappointment  and 
surprise  as  played  over  the  features  of  as  good  a  woman  as  ever  breathed, 
as  her  Richard^  the  god  of  her  hero-worship,  thus  gave  utterance  to  this 
unfeeling  expression  of  his  secret  inward  soul."     .... 

And  yet,  reader,  herein  lies  the  moral  of  my  father's  story.  I  must 
pray  you  to  mark  the  power  and  hold  of  this  kind  of  innate  home-religion 
in  the  human  soul.  Patty  Markland  lived  and  outlived  her  very  earthen^ 
ware  hero — lived  far  down  into  a  generation  which  knew  not  her 
**  man  of  feeling"  either  in  his  faults  or  virtues — she  lived  until  memory 
became  a  confused  waste  ;  but  she  always  reserved  the  greenest  spot  in 
it  dedicate  to  *^  her  Richard,"  as  the  wisest,  best,  most  tender-hearted  of 
men.  Amen,  so  be  it — so  let  it  be  for  ever — in  the  heart  of  every  true 
loyal-hearted  hero  or  heroine- worshipper  in  the  homesteads  of  our  native 
land.  R. 
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October  19, 1854.  : 
The  firing  has  continued  incessantly  during  daylight  from  both  sides, 
but,  to  judge  from  the  damage  done  to  the  English  works,  I  should  think 
all  this  noise  was  to  very  little  purpose.  It  is  true  a  round  tower  of  the 
Russians  is  considerably  battered,  but  their  earthworks  look  very  much 
the  same  as  at  first.  Indeed,  supposing  they  are  as  well  constructed 
as  the  English  lines,  I  cannot  see  much  harm  a  ball  thudding  into  an 
earthen  embankment  can  do;  and  even  a  shell  exploding  only  makes  a 
larger  hole  and  raises  a  greater  dust.  If  we  were  firing  against  stone, 
or  any  substance  which  resisted,  I  would  expect  in  time  the  whole  fabric 
to  topple  over ;  but  as  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Russians  may  fire  at  our 
earthworks  till  doomsday  without  doing  any  material  injury,  I  cannot 
see  why  we  should  be  in  any  better  case  firing  at  them.  In  short,  as  I  am 
utterly  unprofessional,  I  think  Joshua's  trumpet  would  do  as  well,  since 
any  conclusive  effect  by  the  present  operations  would  be  miraculous. 

Of  course,  if  our  men  were  falling  fast  by  the  Russian  shot,  I  would 
infer  the  Russians  would  suffer  as  much,  and  then  there  would  be  some 
apparent  end  to  the  matter;  but  yesterday  and  the  day  before  the  Eng- 
lish have  only  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Ultimately,  therefore,  I 
presume  we  will  end  where  we  might  have  begun,  in  an  attack  by  the 
bayonet,  as  at  Alma,  where  a  regular  siege  seemed  fully  as  necessary  to 
carry  the  redoubts  as  to  carry  the  earthworks  we  are  now  battering. 

As  to  the  attack  by  the  fleet,  I  hear,  as  I  expected,  that  wood  had  the 
worst  of  it,  and  all  the  harm  done  to  the  forts  consists  in  upsetting  some 
of  the  guns  on  the  highest  tiers,  and  spotting  over  the  walls  with  blotches 
arising  from  the  balls  having  abraded  the  stone  for  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  where  they  struck.  If,  as  is  said,  the  granite  wall  is  fifteen  feet 
thick,  I  cannot  see  how  more  could  be  expected. 
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How  different  does  the  whole  affiur  look  to-daj  irooL  WedBoidy, 
vImii  the  ttniggle  opened  so  magnificently,  afid  with  a  noiae  as  if  one 
or  other  side  wem  immediately  to  be  annihilated.  Now,  iadeed^  there  it 
about  at  much  noiee,  and  smoke,  and  shot,  and  ahells ;  b«t  iim  lUe 
business  has  already  become  monotonousy  and  spe^atOES,  Eka  nqrael^ 
tire  of  it  in  half  an  hour. 

I  fear  I  will  m  future  tire  of  eyerythiag  in  half  an  hour.  I  widi  the 
jhlnnian  of  tho  gprandeur  of  war  had  remamed.  It  wsis  one  of  the  h% 
I  believed,  would  stand  the  test  of  experieooe.  But  a  siege  is  aott 
battle,  and  there  waa  a  real  g^randeur  at  the  Alma,  which  repetition  eooU 
hardly  destroy.  A  siege  is  merely  the  preparation  for  a  bafetk^  the 
eolemn  prelude  to  the  sssault;  and,  Hke  all  preparatkme  far  the  grsed 
and  the  ternble,  it  requires  to  be  monotonous  to  g^ve  affect  t»  the 
catastrophe.  All  thiags,  indeed^  work  artistically*  Incidents  gioip 
diemselTes  in  climaxes,  and  the  dukieas  and  monotony  of  long  iatenciB 
is  eompensated  by,  and  seems  the  preparation  for,  the  eclcU  of  the  hear 
or  of  the  moment — hours  and  moments  which  constitute  the  real  epochs 
of  the  life  of  each  of  us,  while  the  periods  of  preparation  pass  without 
making  any  impression  on  our  memories.  So  in  history,  years  of  peace 
pass  unremarked  and  unremembered,  decay  and  prosperity  alike  M  to 
write  their  records  on  the  imagination  of  mankind ;  but  a  devastating 
or  prosperous  war,  a  pestilence  or  a  famine,  secure  an  indelible  phice  in 
the  hearts  of  geBcrations  bom  long  after  ^ey  have  paaacd. 

October  80. 

On,  the  I8th  and  19th  two  more  explodons  took  place  in  the  French 
lines,  but  the  English  batteries  fired  so  fast  that  the  Russians  perceptiUy 
slackened.  Hitherto,  however,  as  they  have  invariably  succeeded  i& 
repairing  during  the  night  any  injury  we  may  have  done  in  the  d^timfl^ 
I  do  not  see  what  progress  we  are  miaking;.  but  both  French  ^i^^ly^liA 
batteries  are  to-day  in  operation.. 

OotokerSl 

We  hear  all  sorts  of  stories  about  the  enemy  inside,  which  are  gene- 
rally fathered  on  deserters.  Sebastopol,  it  is  said,  is  full  of  dead  bodis6 
lying  unburied  in  the  streets,  and  we  are  told  to  observe  that  the  air  is 
tainted  by  their  corruption,  a  £act  which  my  olfactory  nerves  do  not  id 
the  least  confiarm.  Again,  it  is  the  Poles  in  the  garrison  who  hsTe 
mutinied,  or  provisions  have  run  short,  or  water  is  so  scarce  that  the 
troops  are  put  on  rations  of  wine — no  very  bad  substitute — and  to-daj 
a  message  by  Menschikoff  to  Canrobert  is  reported,  offering  to  anrreiider 
on  terms,  imd  if  not,  that  he  would  burn  the  town,  and  Canrobert^B 
answer  that,  if  he  did,  the  garrison  would  be  put  to  the  sword. 

There  is  an  easy  and  quite  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  rca^cts^: 
ihey  are  all  pure,  unadulterated  lies,  or,  if  you  will»  hoaxes.,  I  cb  not 
believe  the  Russians  have  lost  many  more  men  than  we  have»  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  bury  their  dead.  I  brieve  in  no  mutiny^  as  the  garrison 
hitherto  have  done  their  duty  as  well  as  our  soldiers  would  have  done, 
and  altogether  show  themselves  worthy  enemies*  I  believe  they  aie 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  as  they  can  draw  on  the  entire  Cnmea  for 
them  'y  uid  I  have  no  doubt  many  have  tanks  of  "water  with  a  Buff'^W 
supply  to  last  till  the  rainy  season  j^  and  a«  to  firing  Au^  eitjfi,  we  wooUhe 
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particularly  obliged  to  them  to  do  so,  as  it  is  what  we  have  beea  in  vaia 
trying  to  effect.  The  worst  of  these  hoaxes  is,,  that  they  will  get  home  fts 
authentic  reports  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  the  peeple  at  home  will  be 
wondering  why  we  have  not  entered  Sebastopol  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

The  Baglish  papers,  indeed^  have  already  received  false  impressioos  of 
this  expedition  ;  they  have  ignored  history  altogether,  and,  becauae  the 
Turks  proved  themselves  a  match  for  the  cholera-stricken  Russians  on 
the  Danube,  fiiey  have  forgotten,  or  refused  to  believe^  the  testimony 
of  history  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  certifying  by  many  a 
field  of  battle  that  the  Russians  are  nearly  as  g^od  soldiers  as-  the 
Freneh.  We  will  leacn  to  respect  our  enemies  more  ere  this  campaign  is 
over,  but  it  would  be  as  well  if  thi&  saJtttary  respect  were  sooner  ao- 
<|aired. 

The  Russian,  troops  in  the  open  country  are  beginning  to  excite  a^- 

pcehensions^  but  our  inteUigeoce  is  either  very  bad,,  or  the  generals  ke^ 

it  to  thAfflselveSy  for  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  where  the  relieving 

army  is  supposed  to  be,  or  what  is  its  force.     One  great  advantage  to 

this  army  and  to  the  garrison  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  case.     Sebaa- 

topol  is  not  inv^ested,  so  that  the  disposable  troops  of  the  garrison,  or  of 

tibe  army,  can  alternately  assist  each  other;,  moreover,  as  our  relative 

conditions  are  now  reversed,  and  the  Russian  army  have  the  initiative, 

we  may  expect  every  day  a,  despesate  blow  to  be  struck. 

October  25. 

The  colonel,  the  aide-camp,  Estcourt,^  and  myself  were  quiettly  engagied 
in  an  early  rubber— commenced,  in  fsiet,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing— and,  as  we  were  playing  somewhat  high,  we  were  all  attention. 
The  colonel,  who  was  my  partner,  had  already  shown  two  honours,,  and  I 
had  another  in  my  hand.  The  point  vras  critical ;.  my  adversary  to  the 
right,  had  played  a  small  heart;  I  had  the  ten,  the  king,,  and  the  ace, 
and  we  haa  already  turned  five  tricks,  so  that  if  I  made  my  ten  I  was 
pretty  sure  of  making  game  by  my  king  and  ace.  I  was  hesitating  as 
to  the  finesse^  when  plump  down  through,  the  tent  came  a  shell  with  the 
burning  fusee.  *'  Play,,  and  cut,"  said  the  dragoon.  *'  Don't  be  in  a 
hurry,"  said  the  colonel^.  "  we  are  at  a  nice  point  of  the  game ;  I  won't 
lose  my  money  this  way."  And  he  quietly  rose,,  took  hold  of  the  fusee 
of  the  shell,  which  was  aU  but  burnt  to  the  end,  and  put  it  out  with  his 
fingers.  I  then  played  my  ten,  secured  the  trick,  took  tw<o  others  with 
the  king  and  ace,  diowed  the  honour,^  and  we  settled  stakes  carefully  and 
deliberately  before  any  allusion,  was  made  to  the  shell,  and  then  it  was 
only  a  few  objusgatory  observaiions  from  the  dragoon  agsainst  the  souls 
of  shells  in  general,  for  he  was  son^ewhat  annoyed  by  the  loss  of  the 
rubber.  The  aide-de-camp  paid  his  money,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  the  cards  without  further  observation,  whue  the  colonel 
demonstrated  to  me  that  although  I  had  succeeded  in  the  finesse,  yet  it 
was  bad  play,  and  that  I  should  have  put  down  the  king,  the  odds  being 
that  the  aide-de-camp  would  return  his  partner's  lead,  in  which  cased 
was  sure  to  make  both  my  hearts. 

We  aeeosdingly  proceeded  with  a  new  game,  but  had  not  got  far  when 
an  orderly  entered  the  tent,  aud»  touching  his  hat^^  said  that  tne  Russians 
were  attaoking  the  Turks. 
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"Very  well,"  said  the  colonel;  "I  will  be  ready  immediately.  Ra- 
Telle,"  said  he  to  the  aide-de-camp,  "  it  is  your  turn  to  play." 

"  But,"  said  Ravelle,  "  had  we  not  better  go  ?'* 

"  After  this  hand,  if  the  rubber  be  not  gained,  we  will  think  of  it,'' 
said  the  colonel ;  "  we  will  be  in  plenty  of  time." 

Here  we  heard  the  cannonade  very  loud  and  near,  but  Ravelle  played 
on,  Estcourt  trumped  and  turned  the  trick,  and  then  played  the  same 
fait 

"  That  will  do,"  said  the  colonel ;  "  we  claim  a  revoke,  which  makes 
game,  and  we  will  now  go  assist  the  Turks." 

There  was  no  denying  the  matter ;  the  dragoon  cursed  the  orderly 
and  the  Turks,  paid  his  money,  then  immediately  rose,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  dashed  off  to  join  his  troop. 

The  colonel  hastily  buckled  on  his  sword,  and  we  lef^  the  tent  together. 
We  found  the  men  already  standing  to  arms,   and    the  colonel,  after 
Questioning  the  orderly  who  had  brought  the  intelligence  as  to  the 
mrection  of  the  attack,  anticipated  the  orders  of  General  Bosquet,  aod 
gave  the  word  to  march.     We  had  little  difficulty  in  hitting  the  propw 
route,  for  the  cannonade  was  now  incessant.    We  soon  heard  the  cries  of 
the  combat  and  the  rattle  of  musketry,  and,  after  about  an  hour's  march, 
as  we  topped  a  low  ridge  of  the  hill  m  the  rear  of  the  English  lines,  the 
whole  scene  opened  before  us.     The  Turks,  who  had  been  entrenched  to 
protect  Balaklava,  had  been  attacked  by  an  army  of  Russians  fully  thirty 
thousand  strong,  and,  after  a  very  slignt  resistance,  had  been  driven  in 
total  disorder  from  their  redoubts.  These  were  occupied  by  the  Russians, 
who  had  turned  the  guns  against  them.  As  we  drew  nearer,  we  saw  some 
of  the  Turks  rallying  on  the  flanks  of  a  Highland  regiment,  who,  ad- 
vancing a  few  paces,  presented  a  stem  and  immovable  front,  two  men 
deep,  to  the  advancing  host  of  Cossacks  and  cavalry,   who  seemed  to 
threaten  to  ride  them  over.     Well  was  it  for  the  allies  that  this  feeble 
screen  was  formed  of  soldiers  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  fly,  for  had 
they  been  broken  the  enemy  must  inevitably  have  penetrated  to  Balaklava. 
As  it  was,  these  Highlanders  stood  in  a  line,  as  straight  as  could  be  drawn 
by  aid  of  a  ruler,  until  the  Russians  got  within  close  range,  and  then  fired 
a  volley.  We  could  see  that  it  had  told,  but  it  hardly  checked  the  advance 
for  a  moment ;  hut  another  volley,  and  then  a  third,  poured  in  at  closer 
range,  broke  their  resolution,  and,  wheeling  round,  they  fell  back  on  their 
infantry.     Presently  they  re-formed,  and  both  infantry  and  cavalry  ad- 
vanced ;  but  our  attention  was  now  directed  towards  a  larger  mass  of 
Russian  cavalry,  who,  deflecting  to  the  right,  bore  steadily  down  on  some 
regiments  of  British  dragoons  who  had  just  come  up.  These  did  not  wait 
for  their  opponents,  but  charged  in  a  body ;  and  for  a  time  there  was  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict,  in  which  the  Russians  seemed,  from  their  superior 
numbers,  to  be  getting  the  advantage ;  but  two  fresh  cavalry  regiments 
were  opportunely  hurled  on  them,  and  the  Russian  troopers,  utterly 
routed,  fell  back  again  on  their  infantry.     These  retired  also,  and  the 
English  withdrew  from  the  pursuit,  so  that  just  when  we  were  near 
enough  to  be  of  service  the  affair  seemed  ended. 

This  was  about  ten  o'clock,  and  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  the  two 
armies  stood  observing  each  other,  occasionally  trying  on  each  other  the 
range  of  their  artillery,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Bat 
about  this  time,  to  our  astonishment,  we  observed  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
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English  emerge  from  the  rest  of  their  forces,  and  trot  rapidly  forwards 
over  the  ground  which  separated  them  from  the  enemy.     We,  of  course, 
expected  a  general  attack  ;  hut  as  they  passed  within  four  hundred  yards 
of  our  position,  which  was  on  the  extreme  right,  no  movement  in  support 
was  made.     We  gazed  at  them  in  admiration,  as  in  perfect  order  they 
passed  on.    We  saw  our  friend,  young  Estcourt,  among  them,  sitting  his 
horse  like  a  Centaur;  carelessly  and  joyously  he  waved  his  recognition, 
then  turned  his  face  towards  his  charger's  head,  and  hent  slightly  down 
as  his  troop  quickened  their  pace.     And  now,  when  half  a  mile  from  us, 
and  when  we  could  see  the  shot  from  the  Russian  batteries  falling  amongst 
them  with  deadly  effect,  emptying  their  saddles  and  knocking  down  the 
horses,  we  were  struck  with  astonishment  and  horror  to  observe  that 
they  were  still  jmsupported.     A  body,  at  most  of  eight  hundred  horse, 
were  riding  full  tilt  against  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  in  posi* 
tion.     Well  must  they  now  have  seen  their  own  peril ;  but  as  their  fate 
became  more  certain  they  only  quickened  their  pace,  and  not  one  man— 
for  we  saw  the  whole  manoeuvre  as  clearly  as  if  we  were  in  a  theatre- 
faced  about.     I  turned  to  the  colonel.     I  could  see  his  coolness  was  fast 
exhaling,  the  moustache  was  twitching,  and  the  grey  eye  was  absolutely 
gleaming:  "Magnifique!  magnifiqueT'  he  said,  turning  to  me;  "but 
they  are  madmen.     It  is  certain  death — these  brave  fellows  will  be  mur- 
dered !     Sacre  tonnerre  I  we  must  to  the  rescue !"     And  his  horse  cur- 
veted and  reared  with  the  vehement  emotion  of  the  rider,  while  the  men 
and  officers  around  him  waited  impatiently  for  the  signal,  ready  to  follow 
in  the  deadly  track  of  the  British.     Up  galloped  an  aide-de-camp  of 
General  Bosquet,  a  few  words  passed  between  them,  and  our  colonel 
shouted  ''En  avant!*'  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
we  all  started  au  pas  de  charge.     Pursuant  to  General  Bosquet's  orders, 
who  had  taken  a  cooler  coup  d*oeil  of  the  position,  we  deflected  consider- 
ably to  the  left,  stopped  for  five  minutes*  breath  in  the  middle  of  our 
course,  and  then  charged  one  of  the  batteries  which  the  Russians  had 
taken  &om  the  Turks,  and  which  was  playing  fiercely  on  the  English 
.  cavalry.     The  Russian  gunners  stood  firm  till  we  were  within  ten  yards, 
and  we  lost  about  seventy  men  ;  but  we  soon  carried  the  redoubt.     The 
English  horse,  meantime,  had  charged  right  onwards  to  another  redoubt ; 
but,  their  horses  being  blown,  they  had  now  come  to  a  rally,  and  were 
trying  to  cut  their  way  through  masses  of  opposing  cavalry.     By  dint  of 
the  most  determined  courage  they  succeeded ;  but  it  was  well  we  occupied 
the  redoubt,  else  not  one  of  them  would  have  escaped  its  fire.     They 
passed  close  to  us,  and  I  had  a  deliberate  opportunity  of  counting  them. 
There  were  not  two  hundred  in  all. 

I  was  glad  to  see  Estcourt  among  them,  with  somewhat  of  a  prouder 
look  than  when  he  passed  us  before. 

After  this  there  was  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  the  Russians  withdrew  a 
little  distance,  still  occupying  two  of  the  Turkish  redoubts;  and  as  our 
generals  made  no  further  attempt  against  them,  I  fear  it  must  be  con- 
fessed they  had  gained  the  solid  advantage  of  the  day.  What  effect  their 
success  will  have,  I  cannot  say. 

The  field  of  battle,  or  rather  of  the  skirmish,  presented  the  most 
ghastly  sight  I  ever  saw,  owing  to  the  number  of  horses  who  had  been 
struck  down,  and  who  were  rolling  and  plunging  in  agony,  while  their 
shrieks,  a  sound  never  heard  in  peace,  filled  the  air. 
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Whateyeb  dirergence  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  financial  merits 
and  political  wisdom  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  there  an 
few  among  oar  readers,  we  fan<nr,  who  will  object  to  that  clause  refernn^ 
to  the  reduction  of  the  wine  duties.     It  has  been  a  necessity  felt  ^or 
many  years ;  in  fact,  ever  since  the  three-bottle  gentry  went  oat  of  date. 
Drinking  is  no  longer  fashionable,  and  persons  have  wisely  resolved  oq 
the  use  and  not  the  abuse  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  gifts  nature  has 
bestowed  on  us.     But  there  was  this  difficulty  connected  with  the  hesiy 
wine  duties  :  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  drink  French  wines,  tbe 
middle  classes  were  unable  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  high  prices  they 
fetched.     Their  choice  was  limited,  in  g^eat  measure,  to  acid  sheny  ana 
muddy  port,  and  these  were  found  to  interfere  so  considerably  with  the 
digestive  process,  that  their  use  grew  more  and   more  Kraited.    The 
death-blow  to  the  wine  consumption  was,  however,  dealt  by  the  ioin^ 
duction  of  South  African  into  the  market,  which,   not  only  bad  itself 
was  employed  fearfully  for  the  purposes  of  adulteration.     No  one  wht 
tasted  it  once  had  the  courage  to  venture  on  it  again,  and  it  became  the 
legitimate  prey  of  the  burlesque  writers,  nobody,  save  the  importers,  re- 
gretting its  well-merited  downfal. 

Wine,  then,  was  threatening  to  become  a  myth  in  middle-ciass  Eng- 
lish households,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hit  on  the  bold 
scheme  of  reducing  the  duty  in  the  (ace  of  increased  estimates.  The 
result  of  the  partial  reduction  is,  that  a  very  larg^  amount  of  claret  hts 
been  already  imported  into  the  country,  and  its  consumption  is  gnidoallj, 
though  slowly,  spreading.  It  is  marvellous,  however,  what  ignorance 
Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  are  in  as  to  the  comparative  noerits  of  French 
wines. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  have  induced  Mr.  Redding  to  vmte  the 
valuable  little  treatise  we  have  now  under  notice.  As  good  wine  needs . 
no  bush,  so  we  need  not  recommend  to  our  readers  a  work  by  the  recog- 
nised authority  in  the  matter  of  wines..  We  may  say,  however,  that  it 
contains  much  novel  and  valuable  information  which  no  other  English 
author  could  supply,  and  it  bears  the  marks  of  conscientious  investiga- 
tion and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  every  page.  The  work 
commences  with  a  history  of  the  vine  since  its  introduction  into  France, 
and  a  description  of  the  varieties  employed. 

Mr.  Redding  repudiates  very  decidedly  the  notion  that  the  poverty 
noticeable  by  the  tourist  in  many  of  the  French  wine  districts  is  owing 
to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  as  has  been  asserted.  Bad  management — the 
result  of  defective  education — and  grinding  taxation  are,  in  his  opinion, 
the  final  causes  of  this  impoverishment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with 
the  increased  demand  for  wine  these  evils  will  be  removed.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  description  he  gives  of  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  that  capital 
is  required  to  produce  a  profitable,   because  nmrketable,  vintage;  and 
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doubtlessly  land  will  pass  into  fewer  hands,  and  thus  remove  one  of  the 
great  evils  from  which  the  rural  population  of  France  suffers. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  the  vintage  contains  much  interesting  detail. 
Unceasing  care  must  be  devoted  to  the  state  of  the  grapes,  or  the  labours 
of  a  year  may  be  thrown  away.  The  exact  time  to  gather  the  fruit 
depends  on  the  weather,  and  the  season  naturally  differs  in  nearly  every 
part  of  wine-growing  France.  Much,  too,  depends  on  the  attention  the 
labourers  pay  to  their  task,  for  the  flavour  of  the  wine  is  irremediably 
injured  by  the  slightest  careless  or  improper  treatment.  Hence,  we  fina 
tmit  around  Perpignan  tl^  farm-servants  are  far  better  off  than  the  corre- 
sponding class  in  England.  Even  the  wood  of  which  the  casks  are  made 
must  be  carefully  examined,  lest  it  should  impart  some  unfavourable  taste 
to  the  contents.  The  xesult  attained  by  careful  manipulation  is,  that  the 
wines  of  France  surpass  those  of  all  other  countries  in  delicacy,  aroma, 
and  fine  mellow  flavour.  The  red  wines  are  superior  to  the  white,  foE 
they  earry  a  finer  perfume  or  bouquet,  and,  whether  dark  red  or  light 
mby  in  colour,  are  finer  flavoured,  and  will  keep  their  virtues  a  consider- 
able time — such  as  those  of  Roussillon  for  above  a  century. 

It  would  be  manifestly  impossible  for  us  to  exhaust,  in  our  scanty 
limits,  the  information  this  volume  imparts.  While  stating,  therefore^ 
that  it  furnishes  a  full  account  of  ey&ry  wine  grown  in  France,  the  ave- 
rage value  of  the  vintage,  and  the  modes  of  exporting  the  wine  most 
conveniently,  we  will  conclude  our  paper  by  giving  some  account  of  the 
mode  of  pr^pm^ing  champagne. 

Champagne  is  made  of  any  coloured  grapes,  but  they  are  gathered 
with  great  care.     Every  grape  is  excluded  which  is  in  the   slightest 
degree  injured,  and  they  are  carried  to  the  press  with  due  precautions  to 
prevent  any  crushing.    The  must  is  not  immediately  placed  in  the  caska, 
Imt  left  in  a  vat  for  some  twelve  hours,  until  the  grosser  lees  are  de- 
posited.    The  must  is  then  placed  to  ferment  in  tuns.    About  Christmas 
the  fermentation  is  over,  and  the  wine  is  racked ;  then  again  racked,  and 
fined  at  the  end  of  a  month.     Some  wines  are  racked  thrice  and  fined 
twice.     Wines  intended  to  become  mausseux  are  bottled  in  March  and 
April.     Nothing  is  so  fickle  as  the  commencement  of  the  effervescence  ; 
some  wines  become   mousseux  in  a  fortnight,   others   require   twelve 
months.     Another  evil  is  the  repeated  flying  of  the  bottles  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  the  wine.     The  quantity  M.  Mo6t  had  under  treatment 
prior  to  the  oi'dium  was  from  five  to  six  hundred  thousand  bottles.  From 
these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  chanapagne  will  never  become  a  cheap 
wine,  and  those  who  purchase  such  with  their  eyes  open  may  rest  assured 
that  they  have  bought  rhubarb  champagne.     To  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  unacquainted  with  the  delicious  wines  produced  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Rhdne,  we  recommend  the  St.  Peray  gprand  Mousseux  of  M.  L.  Giraud. 
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Some  of  the  Germans  who  pass  their  lives  ia  theorising  or  conjuring 
tip  phantoms  which  they  vainly  attempt  to  embody,  some  of  these  pro- 
line generators  of  shadows,  maintain  that  all  the  progress  made  under 
modem  civilisation  is  but  a  renewal  or  repetitiou  of  that  which  had  a  prior 
existence.    They  uphold  this  opinion  upon  g^unds  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory to  those  who  are  not  cpntent  with  deductions   from  assumed  pre- 
mises.    That  to  which  the  mind  has  an  involuntary  bias  it  is  reluctant  to 
reject,  and  is  apt  to  pass  by  demonstration  in  its  eagerness  to  support 
favourite  theories.     The  notion  that  our  present  high  state  of  civilisatioa 
18  no  more  than  a  *'  regeneration"  is  a  vague  sentiment,  arising  from  the 
want  of  a  more  extended  view  of  the  progress  of  society,  and  the  confine- 
ment of  the  field  of  vision  to  a  limited  circumference.     The  achievements 
of  the  past  time,  though  g^eat  to  the  actors   and  era   when  they  oc- 
curred, and  thus  in  no  way  diminbhing  their  merit  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  were  only  a  miniature  of  the  present.     From  the  earliest  reconis 
of  history,  and  the  wild  uncertain  tales  of  tradition,  we  can  find  nothing 
to  disprove  the  continuous  movement  of  some  portion  of  mankind,  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  towards  a  better  and  more  enlarged  state  of  things 
than  had  previously  existed.     A  higher  destiny  is   to  be  given  to  the 
world.  Thus  we  justly  confide  in  the  slow  but  steady  advance  of  humanity 
towards  some  point  far  more  elevated  than  the  present,  though  its  re- 
moteness should   be  extended  beyond  the  conceivable   bounds  of  our 
limited  existences  or  those  of  many  generations  to  come  after  our  own. 
Why  we  are  thus  moved,  and  to  what  conclusion  all  may  lead,  is  an  im- 
penetrable secret  to  living  men. 

In  the  examination  of  such  a  topic  recourse  must  be  had  to  history, 
the  earlier  records  of  which  attach  to  that  of  the  Jews,  commencing  with 
Abraham.  Secondly,  to  those  of  Greece,  for  unhappily  the  nation  older 
than  either  has  left  only  its  laborious  and  gigantic  works  to  testify  its 
antiquity.  These  marvels  of  Egypt,  for  we  allude  to  that  wonderful 
country,  speak  only  to  the  vision  in  the  ruin  of  temple  and  pyramid, 
and  in  a  roll  of  kingly  names,  from  which  we  learn  that  eighteen 
dynasties  of  its  monarchs  had  passed  away  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  when  the  first  Pharaoh  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  began  his 
reig^ !  To  what  a  remote  period,  therefore,  must  be  ascribed  the  primary 
developments  of  human  intelligence  when  even  then  it  was  sufficiently 
mature  to  erect  such  edifices  as  those  of  Karnac  and  Medinet  Abou,  two 
thousand  years  before  the  Augustan  age,  as  Heeren,  with  justice,  infers 
from  a  severe  examination  of  the  existing  authorities.  The  remnants  of 
the  gigantic  temple  of  Ammon  (Isis  and  Osiris  were  no  doubt  subsidiary 
deities  of  later  origin),  while  they  seem  to  indicate  extraordinary  me- 
chanical aid  in  their  construction,  were  more  probably  the  result  of  accu- 
mulated manual  power,  such  as  may  be  seen  acting  in  the  sculptures 
from  Nineveh  now  in  the  British  Museum.  These  sculptures  exhibit  a 
much  ruder  state  of  the  arts  than  those  in  Egypt,  but  still  show  a  great 
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advance  beyond  those  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  for  example,  or  the 
works  of  the  native  Mexicans,  where  man,  more  uncultivated,  is  still  more 
rudely  displayed  in  the  arts.  We  know  too  little  of  the  age  of  Brahma, 
which  preceded  the  Christian  era  many  centuries,  to  state  anything 
certain  regarding  it.  If  we  turn  to  China,  the  age  of  Confucius,  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  only  exhibits  through  his 
works  the  philosophical  opinions  which  Greece,  in  a  more  lucid  mode  to 
Europeans,  has  left  clearly  defined.  It  was  the  remarkable  advancement 
of  mind  in  Greece,  and  a  tendency  from  nature  to  cherish  the  poetical 
and  imaginative,  which  out  of  the  coarser  models  of  Egyptian  sculpture 
drew  the  rough  outlines  that,  hallowed  by  the  genius  which  bathed  in 
beauty  all  which  the  Greeks  attempted  with  the  pen  or  chisel,  made  that 
people  immortal  in  sculpture  and  architecture.  Yet  when  Homer  wrote 
we  discover  existing  only  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  young  people 
compared  to  the  subsequent  progress  of  Greece  at  a  more  mature  period 
of  its  history.  The  siege  of  Troy  is  carried  on  in  description  as  it 
would  be  by  a  people  of  few  resources  but  animal  courage  and  strength 
of  arm.  The  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse  even  in  Virgil's  verse 
speaks  little  for  the  penetration  of  those  entrapped  by  it,  and  much  for 
their  simple  credulity.  The  heroes  invested  in  the  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion of  two  g^eat  poets,  display  rude  life  in  their  personal  conduct,  and 
often  in  the  sentiments  they  express.  They  remind  us  of  Csesar's  descrip- 
tion of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  England  when  he  landed  in  Kent  nine- 
teen hundred  years  ago,  and  the  Britons  painted  their  bodies,  going  half 
naked,  and  divided  into  little  coteries  for  their  family  arrangements,  each 
having  its  wives  in  common.  Nor  was  their  Druidism  any  improvement 
upon  the  mythology  of  the  old  poets  of  Greece ;  it  was  more  degrading, 
while  that  of  the  Greeks  was  surrounded  with  the  halo  of  beauty  which 
inspiration  had  kindled,  and  Grecian  art  embodied  in  brass  and  marble ; 
representations  of  spiritual  essences,  beautiful  beings  strangers  to  our 
mortality. 

The  Jews,  under  a  faith  which  dictated  the  devotional  poetry  of  David 
and  the  proverbial  philosophy  of  his  son,  were  not  a  people  of  manners 
much  more  refined  than  their  neighbours.  David  fought  with  a  sling, 
and  had  been  a  shepherd- boy.  They  seem  never  to  have  much  ad- 
vanced in  the  practice  of  that  wisdom  of  which  Solomon  gave  them 
such  beautiful  and  instructive  lessons.  This  monarch  earned  on  a  con- 
siderable commerce,  but  it  could  not  long  have  outlived  himself,  and  ter- 
minated no  doubt  before  the  captivity. 

Of  the  Assyrians,  or  rather  their  conquerors  the  Medes,  and  their 
intellectual  advance  beyond  what  brute  power  could  effect,  we  have  no 
records.  The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  and  the  walls  of  that  cele- 
brated city,  appear  to  have  been  the  results  of  physical  rather  than  intel- 
lectual power  as  compared  with  the  works  of  Greece,  easily  accomplished 
under  a  despotism  in  a  well-peopled  country. 

The  Romans  were  imitators  of  the  Greeks,  whom  they  excelled  in  the 
art  of  war  for  conquest's  sake.  The  philosophy  of  Rome  was  founded  on 
that  of  Greece,  from  which  and  Rome  the  modems  alone  can  be  supposed 
to  have  learned  anything  which  has  tended  to  their  onward  progress,  and 
the  debt  must  be  honourably  acknowledged.  They  were  idolators;  but 
the  philosophers,  both  of  Greece  and  Rome,  gave  little  credit  to  the  sup- 
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poted  efficacy  of  imap^s  in  religion,  treating^  them  as  mere  represeota- 
tioiis.     Whether  polytheism  preceded  or  followed  theisai  in  the  order  ol 
time  is  unknown.     Some  writers  make  theism  the  older  worship,  ubile 
Biany,  it  must  he  admitted,  are  of  a  contrary  optnion.      The  religion  of 
Brahma,  for  example,  before  India  fell  into  the  worship  of  a  himdred 
misshapen  deities,  it  is  presumed  was  a  pure  theism,  in  an  era  of  eastern 
histor}',  which  indicated  a  degree  of  civilisation  and  power  &r  saperi(»  to 
its  present  conditkm.     It  is  probable  that  idolatry  ^rew  out  of  die  ^;iio- 
lance  of  the  multitude,  and  thus  the  corruption  of  a  pmrer  worship  foUowed. 
The  multitude,  *'  ever  in  the  wrong,"  could  not  imag^e  an  invisible  pro- 
tector.    It  was  too  great  an  efibrt  for  the  vulgar  mind  to  adore  what  waa 
not  present  to  the  sense.     The  priest,  therefore,  satisfied  the  conmioo 
desire,  as  Aaron  did  gratifying  the  Israelites  with  the  gulden  cal£    Tlw 
Romans  worshipped  no  visible  images  until  a  hundred  and  seventy  yeas 
after  th%  foundation  of  tiieir  city.     There  are  now  tribes  of  Nor^  Ame- 
rican Indians  who  wi^rship  the  **  Great  Spirit,"  and  have  do  idols  amoDi; 
them.     Under  Augustus  the  Romans  were  idolaters,  Rome  being  then  it 
iti  highest  pitch  of  glory.     It  was  not  so  with  her  more  illustnoos  and 
enlightened  men,  as  just  observed.     They  placed  no  faith  in  idols.*    It 
was  the  same  with  many  of  the  more  eminent  philosophers  of  Greece. 

There  are  only  two  nations  with  which  modern  progfreas  in  a  point  or 
two  can  be  satismctorily  compared.  Our  asserted  ^  regeneration"  miot 
arise  from  Greece  or  Rome ;  and  yet,  if  this  be  the  case,  we  can  only  le- 
lemhle  those  celebrated  nations  in  trivialities.  In  a  more  important  seaae 
oar  '^  regeneration"  took  place  about  four  hundred  and  fi^y  years  ago, 
when  the  papal  establishment  was  so  deeply  wounded  by  the  Reformatioa 
and  by  the  invention  of  printing.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  a  resemblance 
to  those  two  events  in  anything  which  occurred  in  antiquity.  From  die 
fall  of  imperial  Rome,  after  the  fourth  century,  to  the  above  period,  aboat 
a  thousand  years,  the  world  of  intellect  and  high  art  had  €allen  asleep. 
A  triple-crowned  impostor  occupied  the  seat  of  the  Caesars,  in  influence 
if  not  openly,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centurj',  when  Pope 
Stephen  II.  assumed  temporal  power,^  and  redoubled  vices  in  the  heads  of 
die  Church  conmienced.  Kings  and  people  were  treated  with  the  sanie 
hauteur  during  all  the  papal  millennium  and  its  superstition,,  intellect  and 
art  being  both  stifled  under  the  most  degrading  inflnences,  and  an  empiii^ 
cism  the  most  insolent  and  impudent  the  world  ever  saw.  Surely  the  pT»> 
sent  enlightened  era  cannot  be  deemed  a  revival  of  those  times  of  God's 
self-styled  vicegerent  at  Rome  ?  The  revival  of  the  arts  was  almost  co- 
incident with  the  Reformation,  which  is  singular,  because  the  artists  were 
mostly  Catholic  devotees,  in  profession  at  least.  In  £act,  their  £addi  im- 
parted to  some  of  them  an  enthusiasm,  which,  if  not  genins,  fully  supplied 
its  place,  and  rekindled  a  love  of  art  Hke  that  which  warmed  the  statosij 
of  Phidias,  and  infused  eolour  and  life  uito  the  works<  of  Praxiteles  and 
Xeuxis. 

But  if  we  do  not  progress,  and  our  generations  pass  away  only  to  com- 
plete a  circle,  it  is  singular  we  have  no  evidence  handed  down  to  ns  of  tfie 
time  when  the  Atlantic  was  navigated  to  the  westward  of  ^le  PillatB  (A 


*  See  Cicero  de  Legibus,  lib.  IL;  also  De  Natura  Deonun;  and  JSenecs.  Nat 
Quest.,  fib.  IL  ci  xlVr 
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EEereules,  and  the  western  world  disclosed  across  the  Atlantic  its  treasutei 
to  the  eastern.  We  find  no  fragment  of  any  attestation  of  power  compa- 
rable to  that  possessed  by  the  most  insignificant  modem  state,  one  of 
whose  frigates  would  have  routed  a  navy  of  the  Caesars.  Can  the  in* 
yention  of  gunpowder  be  called  a  revival?  Is  steam  on  land  and  water, 
with  its  multifarious  uses,  only  one  of  the  '^  regenerations"  of  a  past  era? 
or  travelling  sixty  miles  an  hour  by  railroads?  or  navigating  vessels  that 
will  hold  thousands  of  men  ?  Have  we  the  slightest  ground  for  believing 
that  we  can  exhibit  nothiug  which  has  not  already  appeared ;  that  the 
enormous  empire  which  stretches  into  climates  and  territories  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  exhibits  only  a  twice-told  tale  ?  We  do  not  rank  beneath 
any  ancient  empire  in  mechanical  agency,  or  in  the  means  of  defending 
ourselves  by  sea  or  land,  and  yet  our  means  of  offence  and  defence  were  un« 
known  to  those  who,  it  is  asserted,  were  adopters  of  the  same  things  before 
us.  We  are  not  '*  regenerating,"  but  progressing,  and  that,  too,  far  beyond 
the  halting-place  of  departed  empire.  We  are  mightier  by  the  possession 
of  greater  means  than  were  ever  the  property  of  man  in  past  time.  We 
have  not  yet  to  apprehend  the  declension  which  has  overtaken  the  glory 
of  faded  nations,  because  we  are  in  possession  of  greater  means  than  were 
ever  the  property  of  those  which  are  now  but  a  name  in  history.  Our 
decadence  may  come,  will  some  day  come,  but  we  3*et  see  no  sign  of  it. 
There  is  as  yet  no  dark  cloud  in  the  heavens  heralding  the  storm  that  is 
to  lay  our  glories  low.  In  the  mean  while  we  have  not  a  middle-age  bar- 
barism to  fear.  We  have  seen  arise  from  our  loins  a  nation  nearly  as 
mighty  as  ourselves,  speaking  our  language,  and  continuing  our  manners 
and  institutions,  so  that  we  cannot  aU  die. 

In  philosophy,  mechanics,  astronomy,  navigation,  domestic  accommo- 
dation, streets,  and  edifices,  it  is  clear  we  are  not  Pompeii,  with  its  tiny 
dwellings,  returned  to  light  again,  or  *'  regenerated."  No  inundation  of 
the  Groths  can  stop  oii^  advance,  nor  shall  we,  like  imperial  Rome,  come 
to  a  halt  in  our  progress,  or  leave  as  a  legacy  to  human  hearts  the  annals 
of  our  departed  glory,  to  be  preserved  by  the  care  of  the  doistered  monk, 
while  priests  and  feudal  barbarians  alike  dispute,  ravage,  and  make  the 
world  again  desolate,  some  worthier  brother,  in  a  cloistered  student, 
resuscitating  the  learning  of  perished  nations,  that  the  picture  of  mental 
depression  might  not  all  be  shade.  As  continued  changes  in  the  natural 
world  proceed  imperceptibly,  and  the  life  of  a  single  generation  cannot 
perceive  the  movement,  just  so  proceeds  man  from  the  savage  to  the 
civilised  state  in  the  progress  of  nations.  In  the  latter  all  go  forward 
since  the  invention  of  the  art  that  forbids  the  present  or  the  past  to  be 
lost.  There  is  a  lack  of  unity  in  the  modem  works  of  genius  which  in- 
fluences and  deteriorates  them,  something  wanting  in  genuine  taste,  com- 
pared to  the  ancients.  But  even  in  the  arts  the  moderns  have  not  been 
wholly  behindhand.  They  do  not  exhibit  regenerated  works  with  a 
superior  purity  of  taste  to  those  of  antiquity,  but  they  have  constructed 
edifices  of  which,  for  grandeur  and  extent,  they  need  not  be  ashamed. 
St  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  Duomo  at  Florence,  and  St.  Paul's  in  London, 
are  evidences  of  progress.  The  spiritualism,  the  refinement  of  taste, 
the  feeling  responsive  to  the  nicest  touches  of  artistic  beauty,  and  to  that 
harmony  of  which  alone  that  people  is  susceptible  which  has  devoted  its 
love  and  attention  to  art  itself,  is  wanting  among  the  modems.     Thero 
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18  an  instinctive  quality,  inherent  in  some  natures,  which  has  never  been 
witnessed  in  any  race  since  the  days  of  Grecian  sensibility.  It  does  not 
proceed  with  passing  things  from  one  step  of  acquirement  to  another. 
It  is  intuition  and  cultivation  united  with  a  peculiar  sensibility.  Its 
place  is  never  supplied  by  study  where  the  natural  ^ft  is  not  found. 
There  are  qualities,  too,  not  nationally  progressive,  which  attach  to  tem- 
perament, as  in  individual  perspicacity,  which  obsenres  what  to  the 
many  is  invisible,  and  will  not  be  content  without  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  perfection  in  art  or  science. 

We  progress  not  only  in  things  which  have  before  existed,  but  in 
mighty  novelties,  which,  if  they  are  '*  regenerations,^  are  unseen  in  his- 
torical records.  If,  therefore,  we  do  not  ascend  so  hig^h  in  art  from  con- 
stitutional differences,  we  excel  in  things  which  are  more  vast  and  usefuL 
In  the  mechanical  arts  the  past  exhibits  nothing*  equal  -to  us.  Here  we 
are  unrivalled.  The  Greeks  loved  the  fine  arts  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  excelled  in  them  ;  we  value  the  useful  arts,  and  maintain  in  them  a 
superiority  against  all  the  world.  The  Greeks  would  fain  *'  accommodate 
the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind ;"  we  are  less  aspiring, 
and  regard  more  comfort  and  utility.  The  beautiful  fictions  and  finely- 
wrought  images  of  the  ancient  poet«,  surrounding  their  aspirations  with 
glory,  elevated  their  souls.  Learning  and  philosophy,  the  fine  arts,  and 
exercises  of  arms,  were  the  noblest  pursuits  of  life  amon^  them.  These 
among  us  are  secondary  and  mean.  Hence  our  arts  are  not  *' re- 
generations," to  go  no  further.  Our  primary  consideration  is  pecuniary 
gain.  Even  the  arts  are  pursued  for  no  other  purpose  than  profit.  To 
pass  laborious  nights  and  days  to  obtain  a  worthy  name  with  contempo- 
raries or  posterity,  is  deemed  what  our  minister  Spencer  Percival  styled 
*'  a  false  philosophy,  like  the  doctrine  of  men  sacrificing  themselves  for 
their  country.''  Under  such  a  reigning  principle,  and  with  that  lack  of 
community  of  soul  with  anything  nobler  which  it^engenders,  as  with  the 
pure  and  elevated  in  the  imaginative  as  well  as  the  material  world,  it 
cannot  comport  with  the  existing  aim  of  general  society  either  to  judge 
or  feel  the  beautiful  and  good. 

It  is  no  matter  that  the  meanness  of  the  gold-hunter  works  out 
marvels,  for  in  the  order  of  things  good  often  comes  out  of  evil.  The 
sordid  desire  of  riches  blights  the  nobler  and  more  refined  pursuits  of  man, 
absorbing  his  faculties,  obscuring  his  vision,  and  depressing  his  tastes, 
while  it  increases  his  power.  Thus  the  mass,  devoted  to  one  low  purpose, 
which  indirectly  aggrandises  the  country,  is  unfitted  for  a  high  state  of 
discernment  of  the  chaste  and  beautiful,  such  as  once  existed  among  the 
Athenian  people.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  Greeks  were  a  nation  confined  in 
territory,  not  great  in  numbers,  and  able  to  concentrate  their  minds  on 
one  point.  We  move  in  cycles  too  vast.  We  are  not  busy  over  the 
superficies  of  such  a  territory  as  the  Morea,  or  somewhat  more,  we  are 
acting  over  the  whole  world.  "  In  every  port  I  enter,"  said  one  of  our 
American  brethren,  "  I  see  the  British  flag  flying  ;*'  and  he  said  truly, 
for  where  does  it  not  fly  ?  We  have  no  means  of  concentrating  upon  a 
small  space  the  more  precious  gifts  of  the  human  soul,  and  must  take  our 
opinions  and  tastes  from  others.  We  must  deal  with  what  is  great 
upon  trust.  We  can  only  rough  hew,  we  cannot  polish,  and  cut,  and 
beautify,  under  the  magnificent  benefits  we  seem  destined  to  work  out  for 
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mankind,  while  pursuing  things  low  and  common  enough  in  themselves. 
The  world  of  the  imagination  was  the  territory  of  the  Greek.  His  mind 
looked  inwardly,  and  communed  with  invisible  things.  His  domain  was 
more  that  of  the  soul  made  for  all  time,  ours  more  that  of  the  short-lived 
body,  more  sensual  comparatively,  or  more  material,  than  that  of  the 
Greek,  who  dealt  with  things  above  this  vulgar  sublunar  sphere.  He 
sought  his  happiness  in  life  by  expatiating  in  the  domain  of  intellect. 
The  movement  of  gales  of  wind  has  recently  been  proved  to  be  in  circles. 
The  movement  of  civilisation  and  power  seems  to  follow  the  same  bias, 
confined  in  antiquity  to  a  smaller  circle  than  now.  Egypt  and  Greece, 
even  Rome  itself,  until  the  last  conquered  so  many  nations,  were  compa- 
ratively of  small  extent,  and  on  that  account,  perhaps,  the  more  ener- 
getic. The  Briarian  arms  of  Rome  encircled,  after  all,  a  small  superficial 
territory  compared  to  England.  The  world  was  not  half  known  under 
the  Caesars  in  the  territory  over  which  they  scattered  the  seeds  of  their 
knowledge.  Our  operations  are  over  the  entire  superficies  of  the  planet. 
All  that  tends  to  the  enjoyment  of  social  existence,  that  business,  or 
pleasure,  or  science  requires,  must  demand  more  enlarged  means.  We 
career,  by  means  of  the  compass,  over  oceans  where  the  ancients  crept 
fearfully  along  shore.  It  cost  four  months  to  the  Carthaginians,  the 
carriers  for  the  Phoenicians,  to  reach  the  (Estrymenides,  or  Scilly  Isles, 
and  Cornwall  for  tin,  according  to  the  relation  of  the  voyage  of  Hamilcar 
in  Festus  Avienus,  while  the  moderns  reach  the  antipodes  in  the  same 
space  of  time.     This  is  surely  not  a  "  regeneration." 

The  vast  countries  unknown  to  the  ancients  in  America — many  times 
larger  than  Europe,  a  great  part  of  Asia  and  Africa — ^have  not  been  lost 
and  rediscovered.  Therefore  in  our  geographical  knowledge  there  has 
been  no  reproduction. 

There  has  been  a  revival  of  excellency  in  art,  but  still  very  far  beneath 
that  attained  by  Greece  in  purity  of  taste.  The  image-worship  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  kept  up  sculpture  in  the  middle  ages,  if  in  a  rude 
manner  compared  to  the  works  of  antiquity,  or  to  its  own  after  the  arts 
revived.  Art,  therefore,  was  never  lost,  and  its  improvement  can  hardly 
be  styled  a  "  regeneration."  Of  architecture  visible  after  the  long  ob- 
scurity the  same  may  be  said.  It  was  not  a  regeneration  of  thie  early 
excellence,  but  only  an  imitation  of  it,  which  innovated  upon  the  gloomy 
Gothic  image-monkery  of  churches  and  cloisters  to  which,  from  sympathy 
in  sentiment,  the  taste  of  too  many  churchmen  is  now  tending.  If  we 
have  returned  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  use  of  the  ancient  architecture, 
it  is  only  as  copyists.  If  we  have  renewed  the  use  of  a  style  never  lost^ 
we  cannot  be  said  to  have  caused  its  regeneration.  In  the  arts  we  are  but 
copyists,  and,  according  to  Winkelman,  must  be  content  to  remain  so. 

But  can  we  be  styled  regenerators  only  in  navigation,  for  example  p 
This  will  hardly  be  asserted  by  the  most  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  notion 
in  other  things.  There  can  be  no  denial  of  our  progression  here.  The 
compass  belongs  to  later  times  comparatively,  as  well  as  the  art  of  oceanic 
navigation.  Even  in  the  last  threescore  years  the  advance  was  wonderful 
before  steam  agency  appeared.  In  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  manufacv 
tures,  our  improvements  ever  marked  progresses,  not  regenerations.  Itt 
engineering,  a  branch  of  science  with  which  the  ancients  seem  to  have 
had  little  acquaintance,  the  English  people  stand  prominent  among  all 
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the  nations.  In  mining,  watch  and  dock  making,  and  skill  in  Cabneating 
machinery,  we  cannot  be  caUed  regenerators  any  more  than  our  neighboors. 
As  well  might  the  discoyeries  of  Columbus,  or,  later,  of  Cook  and  Parry, 
be  so  denominated.  These  were  a  part  of  a  universal  progression,  not  of 
a  regeneration. 

Do  we  turn  to  philosophy,  we  find  the  past  based  upon  theory,  not  ex- 
periment. This  marks  progress,  and  the  overturn  of  the  Aristotlean  prin- 
ciple by  Bacon  proves  it.  Yet  how  fast  schoolmen  and  ecclesiastics  clung 
to  it  need  not  be  stated,  for  to  a  very  late  period  this  cobweb  knowledge 
was  time-consecrated  and  venerable  in  their  eyes,  and,  in  consequence, 
superior  to  cold  reason.  The  downfal  of  the  ancient  system  was  progress ; 
it  was  not  the  renewal,  but  the  rejection  of  a  falsehood  for  an  irresistible 
truth.  Galileo  did  not  regenerate  or  renew  the  optical  instrument  with 
which  he  discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter ;  he  invented  it.  It  became 
a  part  of  those  useful  discoveries  which  mark  progress.  We  may  base  certain 
astronomical  facts  upon  observations  made  by  the  ancients,  but  the  dis- 
coveries of  new  planets,  of  the  asteroids,  of  their  distances,  of  binary  stars, 
and  the  nature  of  many  of  the  nebulae,  are  marks  of  the  progression  of 
the  age  in  science  and  in  optical  skill.  The  discoveries  of  the  ancients  in 
mathematics  and  in  philosophy  were  limited  enough  compared  to  those  of 
Newton  and  Laplace.  Turn  we  to  chemistry.  Here,  so  far  from  renew- 
ing, we  have  overturned  the  old  system  of  things.  We  have  resolved  all 
the  substances  in  nature  into  a  comparatively  few  simple  indissoluble  bodies, 
and  discovered  that  all  we  see  around  us  in  earth,  air,  or  water,  is  formed 
of  different  or  varying  proportions  of  a  few  simple  elements,  the  difference 
of  proportion  causing  all  the  wonderful  variety  in  what  we  see  so  variously 
formed  and  so  numerous  in  apparent  complications.  We  have  erected  here 
a  grand  edifice  upon  the  rubbish  of  antiquity.  We  can,  both  by  synthesis 
and  analysis,  reveal  to  our  perceptions  in  their  parts  some  of  the  principal 
substances  which  compose  the  material  world.  We  can  transmit  a  message 
a  thousand  miles  in  a  moment,  steer  a  vessel  to  a  port  across  an  ocean  of 
unknown  limits,  and  uniting  the  march  of  political  freedom  in  our  onward 
progress  with  the  command  of  the  majestic  lightning,  realise  with  our 
philosophy  for  ourselves  the  compliment  paid  to  Franklin : 

Eripuit  ccelo  fulmen  sceptnimque  tyranni. 

To  what  but  progress,  not  "  regeneration,"  could  the  compliment  be 
thus  paid  to  a  philosopher,  that  he  *'  snatched  the  lightning  from  heaven 
and  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrant?"  We  know  nothing  like 
this  in  the  past  time  ;  it  is  wholly  modern.  As  the  child  with  its  knife 
cuts  the  fern-root  across  to  detect  the  letter  of  the  alphabet  it  exhibits,  so 
the  geologist  takes  away  stratum  upon  stratum  of  the  rocks  or  earths 
which  form  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  to  lay  bare  races  of  amphi- 
bious monsters,  and  crustaceous  creatures  now  extinct,  that  for  countless 
ages  before  the  great  Creator  wrought  it  up  to  the  point  he  designed, 
when  the  higher  order  of  creatures  should  inhabit  it,  held  sole  dominion 
over  earth's  marshy  borders,  inhabiting  land  and  water  alike,  some  of  them 
formidable  for  size  and  strength,  of  which  none  similar  remain  unpetrified. 
The  science  of  geology,  therefore,  is  no  regeneration,  any  more  than  the 
invention  of  the  balloon,  with  which  we  ascend  above  the  clouds,  or  the 
diving-bell,  with  which  we  explore  the  bottom  of  the  great  deep.     Oar 
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colonies,  becoming  nations,  retaining  our  manners  and  language,  cannot 
be  reproductions,  nor  America,  nearly  as  populous  as  England  itself. 

Human  improvement  has  never  stood  still.  If  overwhelmed  by  the 
decay  of  empire  in  one  place,  it  has  silently  preserved  itself,  only  moving 
onward  a  little  slower  in  another  site.  From  the  time  when  man  roamed 
the  wild  a  savage,  to  this  hour,  he  has  advanced,  still  acquiring  some 
knowledge  to  fructify  in  time,  if  the  whereabouts  has  been  unobserved, 
first  in  one  land  and  then  in  another ;  here  apparent  in  a  whole  race, 
and  there  perceptible  only  in  a  solitary  example  among  his  untutored 
brethren  :  another  South  Sea  Omai,  for  example:  Often  is  the  progress 
of  mind  set  in  motion  by  accident.  The  Roman  invader  brought  with 
him  into  our  own  island  a  portion  of  his  own  advanced  civilisation.  The 
thirst  of  conquest  is  not  wholly  a  scourge  to  the  people  marked  out  for 
its  prey  when  the  conqueror  is  the  more  civilised,  though  it  is  to  him  no 
justification  of  his  crime.  He  kindles  in  such  instances  a  light  which,  if 
it  does  not  immediately  benefit  those  whom  he  subjugates,  illumines  the 
next  generation,  and  ultimately  raises  the  conquered  in  the  scale  of  being. 
In  another  instance  a  gleam  of  brighter  intellect  than  common  breaks  in 
upon,  and  subdues,  some  wild  but  well  constituted  spirits  of  his  race, 
leads,  enlightens,  and  disciplines  it.  Delays  in  one  place  do  not  retard 
advance  in  another.  Mankind  ever  presses  forward  to  a  higher  terrene 
destiny,  and  the  movement  is  not  reproduction  or  regeneration,  it  is  the 
onward  march  of  a  few  souls  which  lead,  during  the  time  the  individuals 
flourish,  and  carry  forward  with  them  the  community  of  which  they  are 
members — the  movement  being  afterwards  taken  up  by  those  who  follow. 
The  records  of  history  do  not  delineate  the  shades  of  difference  in  nations 
advancing  in  the  social  scale,  though  they  are  recorded  by  the  events 
which  are  the  necessary  consequences.  The  revolutions  of  empires  in 
modern  times  are  marks  of  progression,  not  of  decadence,  and  only  arise 
where  the  rulers  stand  still  and  rely  upon  traditionary  assumptions  as 
vested  rights,  becoming  in  the  end  victims  of  their  own  stolidity.  There 
are  certain  "  regenerations"  quoted  by  the  short-sighted,  consisting  alone 
of  erroneous  examples,  which  do  not  benefit  those  concerned  in  citing 
them,  being  little  to  the  purpose. 

If  we  turn  to  our  domestic  hearths  and  examine  our  comforts  and  even 
luxuries — if  we  look  at  modern  intelligence,  the  social  intercourse,  and 
the  refinements  of  the  time,  suppose  in  London,  or  Paris,  or  any  great 
city — we  only  quote  great  cities  because  there  all  is  more  concentrated — 
who  can  say  it  is  reproduction  and  not  progress  p  The  household  books 
of  several  noted  families  and  public  bodies  that  have  been  kept  as  records, 
tell  us  how  far  we  have  advanced  beyond  our  sires  in  the  urbanities  and 
luxuries  of  living;  how  much  less  are  our  excesses;  how  much  more,  pre- 
valent our  amenities  than  formerly.  If  we  carry  the  comparison  to  the 
savage  state  of  man,  to  the  New  Hollander  or  the  Esquimaux,  we  become 
convinced  that  there  are  full  six  thousand  years  of  difference  in  the  social 
state  of  the  civilised  and  natural  man,  and  that  such  a  term  of  years  was 
fully  demanded  to  endow  the  unclothed  man  of  the  woods  with  the 
various  appliances  necessary  to  present  progress,  for  even  among  the  men 
of  the  woods  it  is  progress,  not  regeneration. 

The  Esquimaux  values  the  knife  of  the  civilised  man,   and,  com- 
mencing a  traffic  for  it,  begins  to  study  his  lesson  and  learn  how  to  ob- 
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tain  two  knives  in  place  of  one  by  simple  traffic.  The  Australian  is 
already  trafficking  with  the  colonist  and  beginning  his  lesson  of 
want  and  supply.  There  is  no  regeneration  in  all  this,  though  the  dif- 
ftcenoe  between  the  parties  may  be  as  great  as  between  Newton  and  an 
ape.  It  is  all  progress,  and  man,  when  he  has  made  some  considerable 
adnunce,  never  reverts  to  his  earliest  state.  Nowhere  has  knowledge 
once  stamped  on  the  mind  among  a  people  been  obliterated.  The  soli- 
tary savage  returns  to  his  woods  when  his  sojourn  has  been  short,  and 
his  mind  unaffected  with  civilised  life,  but  once  having  travelled  a  little 
way  onwards,  he  returns  no  more,  especially  when  he  discovers  that  his 
ufinost  strength  is  weakness  before  the  civilised  man.  This  is  not  a 
^'  regeneratio     '  but  an  advance. 

In  nations  that  have  fallen  from  mental  culture  into  low  pursuits,  or 
have  been  subjugated  by  barbarous  conquerors^  or  oppressed  by  the 
vicious  and  powerful,  in  some  comer  of  such  a  country,  where  all  appears 
neglect  and  depression,  knowledge  has  been  kept  alive  in  the  retired 
chamber,  and  the  solitary  student  has  preserved  the  sacred  fire  until  the 
evil  time  had  gone  pastv  Before  the  invention  of  printing,  the  eflFbrts  of 
tho9e  who  would  extinguish  knowledge  was  often  partially  successful, 
but  the  facility  of  multiplying  cop'^s  obviated  for  ever  the  danger  of  the 
extinction  of  the  labours  of  the  mind  by  demoralising  power,  rendering 
its  progression  in  the  mass  more  rapid,  and  retrocession  impossible. 

The  notion  that  our  present  enlightenment  is  but  a  **  regeneration"  is 
an  error,  unless  it  be  admitted  that  modem  discoveries,  the  experimental 
philosophy  of  Bacon,  the  revelations  of  Newton,  Locke,  and  other  great 
men,  have  only  been  repetitions  ;  that  chemistry  and  geology,  to  go  no 
further,  and  all  we  know  connected  with  the  sciences,  have  been  lost, 
and  are  gradually  coming  to  light  again.  The  thing  is  too  absurd,  and 
can  only  be  set  down  among  those  weaknesses  of  writers  who  are 
ready  to  credit,  and  advance  upon  credit,  anything  novel  which  is  not 
even  specious.  There  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  asserted  that 
Solomon  wrote  the  "  Iliad,"  and  that  some  species  of  fish  are  only  acci- 
dentally mortal.  There  is  still  one  great  fact,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  remains  unchanged  from  the  past  time,  neither  a  *'  regeneration" 
nor  a  progress,  and  that  is  the  small  value  set  upon  truth  and  reason  by 
the  multitude,  and  the  impenetrable  character  of  its  credulity  in  place 
of  its  enlightenment  by  the  abundant  means  scattered  upon  every  hand 
for  that  desirable  purpose.  Spiritualism,  table-rapping,  mesmerism, 
momionism,  phrenology,  fortune-telling,  and  the  like,  are  evidences  not 
of  the  revival  of  the  superstitions  of  the  ancients,  so  much  as  of  the 
stolidity  of  the  moderns,  seeing  that  some  of  these  delusions  are  purely 
figments,  in  behalf  of  which  even  the  Germans  cannot  make  out  a  case 
of  reproduction  or  "  regeneration"  by  any  mode  of  torturing  their  dreamy 
ideas  into  realities.  Here  we  must  leave  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
obscure  vision  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  our  existing  progress 
being  no  more  than  a  "  regeneration,"  believing,  to  parody  the  words  of 
Galileo,  "  the  world  moves  for  all  that  1" 
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